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L — Jli'stortf (tf C<Kjch h'in^r an extract of a pns.^age from Dr, 

i>i rn.vs an’s Ad-onnt itf Ran^jnir ( Rdngajnirn )*, 

(lliMisfil fifwl (‘oirntMinfi’aVil by F. Ji-nkins ] 

TIk' hi-^orv of tills di^trirt is ptTliaps inx olvi'd in still iiToatiT o^iF:jurity 
riLin tha< ttt‘ Duufjjtur, Alino-t tlu* wlioU* of it is iivliid.*:! in the anci- 
ent ii. nln lerritor\ of Katmnp, nlinh (‘k .*nds (\ist from the Kurtdot/a 
V. Icirli ]r)iiic<l ttie kinudunn of to j ba.sini a river of 

J'so,;., lci( cjitv‘r> tile Dr>tb)nf'h\t* ra a litile to ilir e;^-^t ^f the eastern 
' 7^/. wliieli i' SvIkI to h(‘ for/'tc* n days l-v water abo%(? 

r.o' present capild of the kln:i;do;n. 1 liase ?iot been able to 

learn, l] a: tiie ancient Ilin.hu nieution :.n\ kiiiirdoni a< iin^rveiiin^ be- 
t\\t“*n Kdn.j'vp and (Inna. 'Fho'e nlioni J i. ive consulted seem to 
think iliat Kinurnp is boun led on thee,'i«t h\ ( 'bin ; by which, however, 
it inu*'l he <d)-erved, is prol»ably meant tlie countiw hctweiMi the Indian and 
Chinese empin‘s, for as AnuJ. Fa/i l justly observes, tlic Cliinese%nipire 
i^ the Mtdia ('/tin cf tin' Hindus, lie indeed calls Pegu the China 
of the Hindus; Bufin this he is ^.dy to he con>idered as mentioninj^ for 
tin- wliole, what wa> tlien the piincipal kiinidum, as now we miglit say 
that tin' empire of is tlie proper China of tlie Hindus; and in fact 
it now se()arates Kamrup from the Chinese or ^laha Chin, On the 
north Kinnrvp extends to Kongjogiriy tlie frontier of Madro, the 
kinjrdom of Sadtpn which eoinprehonds Bhutan; I have not, ho\\:ever, 
be(‘n able to learn where the mountain is placed, and the Bhoteas seem 
to have made laruje I'licroachumn^ ^ the w'holc northern frontier of 
Kantrup, llie southern boundary of /iTamri/jtj frontier of Kamrup^ is 
• liucii « iNan’k ortliograjdiy i» detained; be uses the short Ot for o, being the 
lb' it 1 1 p ro M lift ci a t i on . — K n . 

t 7'lu« is the name of a i<*m|.le on i!ie nrahmtifufra above hnd 

where the river ihsutts fiom tlu* bills. 
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where ^ river separates from the Srohmoputro^ and there it is 

bounded by^he country called JSunggo. Kamrup accordiiij^ to this de- 
scription includes a portion of Mot^munsiiig (north part of Dacca U.) 
and of Scihotto ( Silhet B.^ together with Manipur , Jaintifja^ Kachar^ 
and Assam. ^ 

The earliest traditicn concerning the history of Kaiyirup is that it was 
given by Krishn/d to Norak, the son of the earth, ( PrithirL) This 
Norok, although an infidel (osur) was for some time a favorite of the 
god, who appointed him guardian ( dwarpal ) of the temple of Kamahhifa, 
(granter of pleasure) who naturally presided o\ er the region of desire, 
f' Kamrup J. This deity is by the Hindus considered as feinalt*, nudlier 
temple situated near Gohdti, the place where Nouok resided, is still 
much frequented. 

Kamrup is said to have been then divided into four prths or portions, 
which mjiy naturally be expected to have ap})tdlations suiUible to its name 
and tutelary deity- They are accordingly called Ka)n^ Rotna^ Moni and 
Yoni pethSi alluding to desire, beauty and some circumstances not un. 
connected with these qualities, which our customs flo not admit to be 
mentioned with the plainness that is allowed in the sacked langufiges of 
the east. In fact the country by the natives is considered as the prin- 
cipal seat of dm d/ous delight, and a great indulgence is considered as 
allowable. I haye ..ot learned the boundaries of those di\ isions, but am 
told that Ratno Peth is the country now called Vihar. 


Norok did not long merit the favor of Krisiino, b(‘ing a great op- 
pressor and a worshipper of the rival god Sib. He was put to death, 
and was succeeded l>y bis son Biioooodatto. At the time of the wars 
which are said to have placed Yuijhishthkr on the throne of India, the 
prince engaged in the great contest on the losing side, and followed the 
fortunes of Duryodhon. There can he little dot^.»t^that this* is the 
same person with the Bhuorut of Gladwin's translation of the 
Ayeen Akheiy^ “ who came to the assistance of .Iirjoodiiun, and gal- 
tautly fell in the war of the* Mahahhnrutr By AbuV Fazij> this priiuM* 
have been of the Khyetri ( Khyotrio ) caste, and this is sup- 


IP^y the opinion of the brahmans ; but here a considerable difti- 
occurs ; for it is generally allowed, that Bhocu.odatto was the 


son of Norok, wjio was not a Hindoi^ We shall, however, soon see that 
in Kamrup many otl^;r personagis been atlopted into the princely 


race, whose claims to a Hindu descent are at best exceedingly doubtful. 
,^3itOGOOJ>JiiA^o is said to have usiiafly jcesi^ed at GowahatL UTie 


f is said occasionally to Mfo fled from the bustle %nd 
ita), and to have sougSt^hb pleasures of retirement 
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at Hunjrgopur, from whence its name, signifying the abode of pleasure, 
is derived. No traces of any buildings by Bhoggodatto y his family 
remain in this district, nor is it probable that any remain in Assam, as 
the princes of the eastern parts of Kamrup continue even to this day, 
to dwell in huts ; nor is then* any reason to suppose, that his accommo- 
dation was superior ; while liis power, and probably the thickness of his 
forest, rendcrcHl fortificalious towards the west unnecessary. 

In the great war BiiociGODATTO fell by the hands of Okjun, brother 
of Yudhishtiier, but according to the Apeen Akhery twenty -three 
princes of the same family continued to govern after his death. The 
authority of this work is, however, diminished by its supposing that these 
princes govcruc‘d the wliole of Bengal, whfch seems entirely v^ithout 
Tounclntion. It is, however, very likely, and is said indeed to be mentioned 
in the Pnraiis, that for some time the descendants of Bhoggodatto 
retained the government of Kamrup. 1 cannot indeed adopt the chrono- 
logy, which places Yudhishtheu about 3200 years before the birth of 
Christ ; on the contrary 1 am persuaded that tlii> prince li\ed consider- 
ably .after the time of Alexander, for in every part of India there 
remain traces the family of Yudhishtiier, or of the princes who 
wore his contemporaries, of many dynasties that have governed since his 
time, but all these later dynasties, so far as I .^lavct letirned, may be 
ascertained to be of a comparatively late period ; flaking every pos- 
sible allowance for the reigns of the families of Yldhishther and of 
the dynasties that have succeeded, we shall not be able to place the 
former iimcli beyond the time of Augustus. I am happy to acknowledge 
that 1 have derived this manner of reasoning on the subjects from a con- 
versation with my worthy friend Major Mackenzie of Madras, who 
has formed more accurate notions on Indian History than any )>erson 
w hose opinions J[ ^uow, — notions founded on a eai'eful investigation of the 
remains of antiquity, and not oiMhe fictions of Indian poets, who in the 
extravagance of invention exceed even the fertile genius of Cireece. 

In the part of tine Yogini Tontro which I have procured, and which 
is considered as the highest authoiity coneeruiug every tiling to Kam- 
rup, the 4 |iBudit of the mission says that there is no mention of Biiogqo- 
DATTO, buJt that the god Sib prophecies that after the infidel Norok, 
and at the commencement of the era of Saka, that is^ about the end of 
the 1ft century of our era, there would bo Su^ro kings of Kamrup. 
The first raja mentioned ia Dwyeswor, in whose time the worship of 
ICam^stvori or Kamakhya, fhe knowledge of which had hitherto been 
'; eoiifined to* the learned, would be published even to the vulgar, and .this 
would happen at the very beginning of the era of Saka, or iu the year of 
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our era 76* 'fhis raja is siiid to have been of tlie tribe called in the 
Songskrito jjaiig-uage J)hivo}\ which is usually applied to the Kaibortos 
Bengal ; but it may be doubted, whether the ])rince belonged to that tribe 
which is not one of Kfnnrup, The worship of the Iht^a according to 
the prophecy \vould begin in the 19t.h year Sok^t ; some indefinite time 
after that period, at brahman born of the Korotoya rivi'r and named 
Nogo&oxkor, would be king, and extend the doctrine. After liirn, but 
at what interval is not mentioned, would be a raja named Joi.rrosw Alt, 
who w^ould still further encourage that worship, and who would build the 
celebrated temple oi Jot pis. Very considerable ruins are at no great dis- 
tance from that place as will be hereafter described; but they arc ascribed 
to a Prithuy who may, how'ever, have been a person of the same family. 

This Prithu raja from the size of his capital, and the numerous 
works raised in the vicinity In various dependents and connections ui‘ tlie 
court, must have goverm»d a large extent of country, and lor a eon>iih‘v- 
able period of time. Although he is in some nc'a ure an object of wor- 
ship among the neighbouring Hindus, thc\ lui\e f ‘w traditions lonctrn- 
ing the place from whence he came, nor a! what period he Ined; and 1 
heard it niily memloned i‘y one old man, that h(‘ governed before tin? 
time of the duiasiy \\hic'n will he next mei tioncd. 

As usual hb i.^coiJiVfiered as hiniiiu' becui a \erv holy ]iersonacre, who 
was so inucli af§'ii4't)f having his purit\ sullied, tliat, on tlie appr<»ach 
of .on abominable tribe of impure feeders named Kirhok, be threw liiiu- 
sclf into a tank, and was followed by all bis guards, so that tlie town was 
given up to plunder, and the family ceased to reign. At prf-ent the 
hichok are a kind of gipsies, that are thinly ?;catter(Ml in riu’ norilieni 
parts of India, and live by snaring game, tidling fortuiu's, and u is usually 
supposed by stealing. It must, however, h(‘ observed, that tins tribe, 
which in the Sorigskrito language is called A/r«/fV^jpihl at one time 
appear to have been really yiowerful rtt tins vieinit\ ; and according to 
the Yoifini TonfrOt was not reduced to its present miserable state, until 
the time of Viswo Singiio, who will l)e hereaftei nft nlioned. 

Tliere U also a triuiition in the country, that a much greatc»r portion 
of Kamrup formerly b«donged to the Bhuteas tlian doeij.at present. 
I am inclined to think, that these J5hoteas were really the I hinese, who.se 
histories, I boli<'y<‘, me ntion their conquests in this part of India, and 
might naturally be c^infounded with the Bhoteas, from their impure 
feeding and from having made their attack through the country of that 
people.^ • 

that during the dynasty of Am sun, any paft of 
t)plt 4isU;ict wa» iOntprehended in the Hindu kingdom of Bengal. On 
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the contrary, about that time, or not long after, the western parts of 
this country, as far as the JBrohmnputro^ seem to have bfcn subject 
to a family of princes, the first of whom, that has left any traces, was 
Dhoumo Pal. Whether or not from his name we may suppose that he 
was one of the Pal family, which preceded the dynasty of Adisur, who 
in tlie wreck of his family may have saved a portionfj shall not venture to 
determine. Prom tlie works that are attributed to Diiormo Pal, he 
would appear to have been a person of some power, and even the works 
attributed to relations and dependents of his family, possess some degree 
of magnitude*. Jh? is said to have had a brotlier named Manikch^x- 
DRO, who seems to have* di(*d early, and to have left the man;igement of 
his son and estate to his \\ife Moynawot^. This lady makes a con- 
spicuous figure in tht* traditions of tlie native^, and is said to have killed 
Dhokmo Pal in an engagement near flu* bcOiks of the Tisfa ; at least 
the raja disappearetl during the l.ptilr* fctwei'ii liis troop®, ami tho-’c of 
liis ^Ister-iii-lavv. Movn \wotl\s ton (joimimiondho succeeded his 
unch*. and MH'nis to ha\(‘ left the nmiia'iemc'nt of lii^ atVairs to hlMnorher, 
and for some time to lane indidgeil lihn>elf in the luxury of 100 wi\es, 
among whom thi^two most ludchrared for ];«*iiiity and rank wi’ro Hodna 
ami l'oi»NA, one of wliom, if not both, was the (hmghter of a person of 
con®iderabl(* rank nauii d IIorisciionduo. W hc,l (jcf^Mi'iuiNUKo had 
grroMi up, and jirobably, when he had been satiatbtV^th the pleasure 
wdiieh women bestow. In* wished to interf<*re in l'usine*^s. Jdis mother 
had then the art to persuade him to dedicate bis life to religion ; and 
having ]»laced him under the tintion of her >})iritual guide ( v J Ha- 
uiPA a religious mendicant, of remarkable sanctity, this prince, 

changed from voluptuousness to superstition, adopted the same yianner 
of life with his instructor, and is supposed to be now wandenug in the 
forests. 'Die ]ie^piA of Kamru}* are still frequently entertained by the 
songs of itinerant hards (»f the lowPcastes called who repeat the poem 

called Sfhergit, whicii gives an account of Gopichoxdro, of his pious 
ri'signation of powers and the lamentations of his hundred wives, wdio by 
no meaws approveii of his change of life. This song is in the vulgar 
language, and its repetition occupies four or fn e Hindu hours for two 
days. 

As the father is praised by the Hindus for his piety,, his son Horo- 
CHONORO, or HiioYorHoNPUo as his name is h^pe more usually pro- 
nounced, is given as an example of stupidity, who with his minister Go- 
vociloNDRO did nothing like \)thor people, and turned night into day, 
andMay into night. Mony examples of their stupidity are related to serve 
as amusement to the youth of Bengal ; but the riija seems to have lived 
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in considerable splendour, and without fear, while the works of his rela- 
tion SoR^ and of his tributary Bbnna show, that his dependents had 
considerable power, and did not require fortresses to enable them to 
live in security. After the death of Buovochondro there came a 
JPala raja of the same family who is said to have been destroyed by a 
dynasty that I shall) have next occasion to mention, although it is moro 
probable that a period of anarchy intervened. 

The princes of the tlynasty of Dhormo Pal are supposed to have 
been Khyotriyos ; yet this seems doubtful. The lady Moynaw^ote had 
not a brahman for a spiritual guide, but this important oilice was held 
by a yogiy that is a Sudra dedicated to a religious life ; and th(‘re is great 
reason to believe that the yogis who repeat the songs, are dc*sceiidauts 
of this kind of pricstlmod, who w'cre degraded by Songkou 
and who reject the brahmans as spiritual guides, although in order to 
procure a miserable existoucc they have now bebiken tlieiusehes to 
weaving, burning lime, and other low employments. In the south of 
India they collect and vend drugs, and pretend to practise physic, but 
are equally obstinate in rejecting the instruction of the sacred orders. 

With regiird to the next dynasty there is greater certiuuty, altliough 
as usual the chronology is attended with many diflieultics. Accord iug 
to tradition tlu*ie wa^ a brahman whose name is unknown, l)ut who had 
a servant that Jended his cattle, no one knows where. According to 
some this servant was an infidel { osur J most probably from the moun- 
tains of Tinpura ; but concerning this ditfenait persons arc not exactly 
agreed, and some allege that it was his mother who was of the impure 
race, and that she boro her son while in the- service of the brahman. 
JMany c:omplaiiits were lodged against this fellow, and his master one 
<iay was desired to view him asleep while his cattle were j>ermittcd to 
destroy the crops of the neighbours. The brahmaii ^as advancing \idtb 
a determination to Insstow the Tiieriie<l»}>unishmeut, wl^en he observed the 
iines on the naked ^et of his servant, and immediately by his profound 
skill in tlie most noble science of Samudrik JyotisMy know that the 
«loeper would become a prince. On this discovery the brahman paid 
Jiim all due respe-ct, rendered it unnecessary for him to perform any low 
office, and shewed ;him still more kindness by discloskig the certainty 
of his future gr^ness ; the servant in return promised that wlicn he be- 
came a prince, the brahman should be his chief minister, ( Patro)* Ac- 
cordingly some time afu^urwards, it is not known how, lie became king, 
4md Unsaid to have destroyed Pala, tlte successor of IIorochokdhq.. 

as 1 have before observed, is rather doubtftil; and Kara- 
Ite jinterval had probably fallen into a state of ^archy favorable 
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for an upstart, and was overrun by various rude tribes, ^Kack, Mechy 
Garoy Kdchhariy Rabhay Hajongy Tripuruy Rhoty and Nepchay who 
neither spoke the language of Bengal, nor had adopted the religion o^ 
the brahmans, although numerous fugitives had taken refuge from the 
violence of Sultan Jalaluddin, as mentioned in my account of Dinaf 
puvy and had diffused some degree of instinictiofi, or at least had 
preserved the little improvement that had been made in former dynasties. 

The new raja seems to have been much guided by his minister the 
brahman, assumed a Hindu title Nilodhwojy and placed himself under 
the tuition of the sacrc*d order. For this purpose a colony of brahmans 
were introduced from Maithiloy and from thence we may perhaps infer 
the country of the minister. There is no trace of any earlier colony of 
brahmans in Kmnrvp than this from Maithiloy and the great in<»rits of 
the prince were rewarded by elevating his trilx' called Khyen to the 
dignity of the pure Hindu. It is, indeed, contended by Uajboxgsis, 
that N I LoDH wo j was of their caste, and that the Klu/en were only his 
servants, begotten by Ra.t bongs is on prostitutes of the Khpotripo tribe* 
but it seems highly improbable that the rjija would procure the dignity of 
pure birth for the. ill(‘gitimato offspring of his servants, v^hile his own 
family remained in the impure tribe of Uajbom.si, the origin of which 
seems to me of a later date. 

The raja having settled his government built a city oal^d 
and his successors took the title of Komoteswor or lords of Komota. 
while the title of Kotnates^cari^ or lady of KomotHy was bestowed on 
the family <leity, a female spirit, as usual, deligatincr in blood. 

As eacli raja of tliis family claimed his right to govern on the autho- 
rity of soin<' miracle, it was discovered by Chokhodiiu oj, the second 
prince, that Bhogc^datto had received from Sib an amulet (kohoi) 
which rendered liinv invulnerable, and which he usually wore on his arm 
In the hurry of ])rej)aration for baTtle, this amulet had been left behind, 
on the day when Biiocjodatto was killed, and lay concealed near Has- 
tinapxir until the tirfle of (^iiokuodhwoj, when thi*? prince v as informed 
in a dream how the amulet might be found, and that it was to be 
ahipped as representing Komotestroriy as it is to this day. 

During this dynasty the office of chief minister ( Pafm) seems to 
have been hereditary as w(dl as the regal dignity, and the hrahman and 
his descendants occupied a fortress contiguous to flie w^alls of the city« 
but the govin-nment does not se^nn to have been very secure, as not only 
the royal palace and the residence of the minister, but several houses of 
inferior pei*sonagcs seem to have been fortified, although situated w*ithin 
the immense works by which the city was surrounded. 
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CuoKRODri'vvoj was succeeded by NfLAMBOR, the third and last 
prince of t^ic family. His dominions are said to have extended over the 
greater part of Kamrup and included part Alotsyo ; for the fort at 
Ghoraghut is said to have been one of his erecting. Nimicrous public 
works, especially magnificent roads, are attributed to this jirince, who 
from thence seems have governed his country with attention, but the 
circuinstaiices related concerning his overthrow are accompanied with 
traits of the most savage barbarity. 

Whether from a nat ural suspiciousness of timiper or from an uncom- 
mon accuracy of observing such circumstances, the raja on entering his 
women’s apartments one day observed traces, whifh convinced liinn that 
a man had been there, lie was immediately inflamed with jt'aiousv , and 
having sent people to watch, a young brahman, son of Socin l^ruo 
the prime minister, was soon caught attempting to e nter llie royal apart- 
ments and to dishonor bis master. He was taken before the king, put 
privately to death, and part of his body was pvoj)an I for food. His 
father, having been invited to a grand on.ertuinuK lit given hv tlie king 
eat of his son’s body; for in Kamrup tl.e brahmans ar(‘ allowed great 
liberties in their diet. After he had ^atu^tod liiinsell' with this inon'‘iron.s 
food, the king show'od him his son’s head, and informed him c;f the c rime 
and of whatiie'^had been eating. The imui.ster is ^aid to ha\e acted 
with a presence ^f mind well suited for such an occasion. He haid, that 
his son liad no doubt desert ed any punishnieut ; ]>nt as the king had made 
him eat such a horrid repast, that he could no longer continue in his 
service, but would retire from the world, and dedicate biiusolf to the 
duties of a religious mendicant. By this stVatagem he was allowed lo 
retire, and having assumed the habit jx sonriyashij inunedial<‘ly left 
Kamrup, flis first object now* w^as to procure revenge, and he pror <'e<ieil 
without delay to Gaur,, wlieii he laid before the Moslem king informa- 
tion, that was followed by an attack ou Xilamboh. For some time how- 
ever the invtision did not seem likely to terminate in success ; for after a 
siege of 12 years the Moslem had made no impression on the works of 
Komotapur, Although the length of the siege is proliahly ex<-e«'dingly 
exaggerated by tradition, its issue probably continued long doubtful ; for 
the invading army had evidently fortified its camp with mucli care. J'he 
place is said to Ijave been taken tat length by stratagem, ot rather by thi» 
most abominable trc^ichery. The Muhammadan commander informed 
the king by message, that having lost all hopes of taking the place, he 
was cl^iroiis of making peace, and leaving the country on tin* most 
frieiijiily terms# Tliis having l>een accepted, it was proposr'd t.haf the 
ladies of the TMoslem chiefs should pay their respects to the queen* This 
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also was received as a mark of polite attention, and a number of covered 
litters were admitted into the women’s apartments within the /citadel. In 
place of Moslem ladies these litters contained arms, and the bearers 
were soldiers, who immediately on gaininjr admission seized their wea- 
pons, and secured the person of the raja, who was put into an iron cage 
in order to afford amusement for the sultan and populace of Gaur ; 
on the way he contrived to escape, and has ever sinee remained con. 
cealed. 

The Muhammadans of attribute the destruction of Nilam- 

BOR to their favorable saint Ismael G'azi of whom I have given “an 
account ‘in the report concerning BhiftJ/nfr. Ily the Moslems of this 
district he is considered as a chief of saints, and several places of wor- 
sliip are erected to his memory, or over precious relies that belonged to 
his person. But this reverence has probably induced them to magnify 
the conquests of Ismael who governed Ghorm^hal in the reign 
Nasrat Shah ; a prince who«e reign commenced about the year of our 
era 1523, which soeiiis to be somewhat too lato for the destruction of 
Komotajmr, 

Jn the mannsciiipt account of wliich I procured at Maldehy it 

is said, tliat the sultan Hoseynt, immediate predecessor of Nasrat, 
conquered Kamrup^ and killed its king Karup Naraiv, son of Mal- 
kovc;yar, son of 8a d a Li kiiymon, and I have no d®ubt, that these 
are the same persons with the throe princes of Komotapur ; ^r the Hin- 
du rajas have so many titles, that one person may choose to call them by 
a name totally difTorent from that which another person may choose to 
employ; and the time of the events will not admit of our supposing 
that a dynasty intervened between that destroyed by Hoseyn, the 
one which now' governs the small portion of Kami^tp that retains some 
degree of indepei^lonce. 

In the short account of jdssatX published in the 2nd volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, w'hich seems to me more accurate than the conimeu- 
tator is walling to ffdmit, it is stated, that IJuseys Sit ah, a king of 
liengal, undertook an expedition against Assnmy in which he had at first 
considerable success. The raja retired to the mountains, and the son of 
the king was left writh a large army to keep possession of the country. 
Ill the rainy season the raja descended into the plains, and destroyed the 
whole invading army, who were all either killed o?^made prisoners (A- 
R. 11. p. IHO). It was probab^' this rash expedition, which frustrated 
the conquest of Komotapur^ and rendered it necessary for the Moslems 
to retire, after a possession of one or two years. Indeed the traditions of 
the Hindus state, that they made no stay at KomoM 2 ?uyy but retreated 
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immediately with what booty they could procure! This, however, seems 
improbable^ and I shall have occasion to show, that within the walls of 
Komota there are probable traces of the Moslems having begun very 
considerable works, which have been broken oft‘ unfinished ; it is there- 
fore probable that Nila m non was destroyed by Hoseyn Shah in person, 
and he begun to rei|rn abou? forty years before tlie usurpation of Sher 
Shah, or about tjie year 1496 of our era. conquests therefore of 

Ismael CTazi must be confim^d to the vicinity of Ghora^lmt^ and per- 
haps he did no more than retain tliese small portions of the conquests 
made by the sultan Hoseyn, where he founded the city named after 
Naskat, the successor of that prince. 

The overthrow' of NilaSibou is looked upon by the natives as a most 
unfortiuicite event. In the Yogini Tunfro^ it is toKl, that in the tiiiic of 
Norok, a most holy person, Vosisirnio Moxi went to the timiple of 
Katnakhya and was refu>ed admit tanee by tlie infidel guardian. As such 
persons conscious of their worth are sometun(‘s apt to be a great deal too 
irascible, \'osisiitho prayed that the temple might be deprived of all 
dignity, which accordingly would have immc'diately happened, Iiad not the 
goddess of love (Kamakhy a) made a complaint to Siva, who although 
he could not entirely prevent tin* efhxts of the holy man’s imprecation 
(sang pan )•; Jvt postponed the completion until the destruction of 
Koinotapm\ au^ he ordered, that this degraiLation sliould continue only 
until the restoration of the Konioteswar^t who, as 1 Inn e said, is suppo^cMl 
to be still aff\e, and his return is anxiously and eagerly expected by the 
people of Kamrup^ as some of tlie events which are prophecied to pre- 
cede the restoration, have already come to pass. 0n that hapjiv occasion 
fhe goddess of deliglit will be restored to full glory, and the four nations 
of usurpers who now share Kamrupy will he extirpated by mutual 
slaughter. These nations are tin* Plot* f or IJhofeit^ the Saurtuir or 
Assameae ; the KiivavJi or Koch, vvhe^overn Vihar ; and the Vo r tor or 
barbarians of the west, who, according to the authority of the 
Tontro, arc descendants of IIaihoyo and Tai^ojon juiio, two A7uH/o/>*t- 
yos, who on account of cowardice were degraded atid prohibited from 
eating pure food, and from follow iug the doctrine of the Wdas. 

Two brothers named Chon don and Modon, after the overthrow of 
Nilambor, estjdilished a short government of eight years at a place 
Called Norotovas, wlnich now is under tlie government of the Deb raja, 
and is about thirty miles north from Komotapur* Tliis power was not 
only transient, but seems to have extended to no great distance, and the 
parts ot ' Kamrup ^lat were not retained by the Moslems,* seem to^iavo 
fallen again into anarchy under the chiefs of the rude tribes, which I 
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formorly mentioned. Among these by far the most powerful W'cre the 
Kochy who had a number of chiefs, at first independent, but «»v’ho gradu- 
ally united under the authority of one of themselves named Hajo. He 
scorns to have been a person of great vigour, and reduced under his 
government the whole of this district excent Ghora^hat, together with 
most of that portion of A.^mm vvhicli is included in the government of 
Crohati or Krnnrup. He had no children, except two* daughters Hira 
and Jtua. 

IIiRA, before the ri«e of her family, had been married to a certain 
Heuya, who is said t(> have been of the impure tribe called Mech. 
Whether Jika was married or not is not known, but she had a son 
named Sisu, while her sister bore a son named Visu. The former is 
said to be ancestor of several branches of the family that arc now^ sub- 
ject to the company; hut Visl succeeded to the whole power of his 
grandfather. As he was not contented with the instruction of the 
Kalitas^ who seem to lune been the oritrinal ]>riesthood of his tribe, 
nor with the learning of the brahmans of J/rci7A?7o, who had been for- 
merly introduced, lie jirociired ^omc men of piety { l^aidtks J from Sri- 
hotto^ and g«av(fc them the title of /Com brahmans, and these fonii 
the second colony of the saer<*d order that has settled in this country. 

"1 o this era may probably be rtdbrred the composition, or as the Hin- 
dus would say the publication of many, or most of ike books called 
7o)itrns which are supposed to have been communicated by tl^ god Siva 
to bis wife Parboti about oOilO g ear's ago. One of the most celebrated 
of these comjiositions the Yo^^ini Ton fro I am indeed infoniied, men 
tions the amours of Hika and the government of her ^on ; nor is there 
any doubt that Kamrup is usually considered as the grand sourccrfif this 
system of magic, and the period between the time of Visu and of his 
great-grandson i’owuKiiYiT seems to lia\e becui the only period, when 
the leaniing of the brahmans flounshed in that country. The doctrines 
contained in these wwks admit of many indulgences necessary for new 
converts, and to enable the brahmans to share in the pleasures of a most 
sensual people ; and they inculcate chiefl> the w orship of the female spirits 
that are appeased with blood, which was the original w'oi*ship of the coun- 
try, and which has now become very generally diffused among the brah- 
mans of l^ngal, with whom these Tontvos are in the highest request. 

It was now' discovered that the raja was not a sSti of the poor barba- 
rian Herya ; but that his mother although born a Kochy was not only 
of a celestial origin, hut had been the peculiar favorite of Ao god Siva : 
who had passed much time in amorous dalUaiwre with the damsel, anal 
W'as the actual father of the prince, who took the name of Vis wo Singho, 
c 2 
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and bestowed on the son of his aunt Jira that of SivA Slvgho: and 

this prino^ also claimed for his mother, the honor of the most intimate 
favor of the god, whose name he bore. 

Although the Yosjrini Tontro calls the father of Hira a barbarian 
(Mlechchho); yet it has been discovered, that the Koch were notin 
fact an impure tribd, as had been in general supposed ; but w ere descended 
from some Khi^otriifos^ who had fled into Knmrup^ and the adjacent 
country of Chifh in order to escape from the violence of Porosuram, 
when that deity pursued the kings of the earth, and gave their territories 
UJ the brahmans. In the exile the descendants of the Khyotrhjos had 
departed from many parts of the Hindu law' ; and on this account were 
considered impure. This seems to be exactly the same story, which Sir 
William Jones quotes (A. R. II. page 3GS), from the Institutes of 
Menu, and on the authority of which he deduced the origin of the Chi- 
nese from the Hindus. The features both of Chinese and Koch seem 
to me insuperable objections against that theory; and I have no doubt, 
that both the passage of Menu and the fable of the Koch are equally 
founded on national vanity, which, however unbecoming in a lawvc'r or 
philosopher like Menu, is excusable enough in the /Coc7*, who among 
the people with whom it is their fortune to live, are naturally desinms of 
procuring some means of being raised from the dregs of inipuritv. On 
this pretended descent the Kochy or at least all of them that have ado])tod 
the Hindujreligion and have relinquished their impure practices, assume 
the title of Rajhon^.ns^ or descendants of princes; and the otlier rude 
tribes of Kumrup and Chhiy such as Mech and Hajojiify who have I'ol- 
lowed their example in religion, have assiinn^d the same title. All the 
descendants of IIira, still farther elated by their supposed tlivinc origin, 
assume the title of Deh or Lord, and all the reigning princes of tlie 
family claim the title of Narapon ; which among tbcjlindus is one of 
the names of the supreme deity. • 

Vis wo Singiio was so weak as to divide his dominions between two 
sons Naro Naravon and Sukladiiwov. Thc*former obtained the 
country west from the Chhuninokoshy the latter obtainetl the country 
east from that river, together with both sides of the Brohmopuiro. I 
sBall now proceed to give an account of this branch of the family which 
was the most considerable. 

Suklodhwoy scSftis to have goven^ without any remarkable event, 
and left his dominions to his son Rogh^ Dev Naravon. Ho had two 
sons PoRikiiyit N. and another*, who as an appanage ob^ined Dorong^ 
which his descendants still retain under tlie kings of PoRiKiiviX 

* Bollit Naravon. 
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hOWCVerj prudently retained the sovereignty o£ the whol^, and lived at 
Gilajhnr on the west side of the Godadhor where the only yemains to 
be seen, although the place is also called Atharo Kotha, or eighteen 
castles, clearly evince the small improvement which his people had made 
in the arts ; but his court seems to have flourished in learning, and 700 
brahmans are said to have resided at his capital. 

WTien Abui-» Fazil composed the Aym A/cberyy the sub-division 
of the kingdom of Viswo Sjngiio was not known at Delhi; although in 
all probability it had rec<*ntly taken place. From prudential motives it 
had perhaps been carefully concealed, and the two branches of the family 
lived in an amity tliat was absolutely necessary for their safety. Ai3i;n 
Fazil says that north from Bengal is the prtnince of Couch ( Koch J 
the chief of which coniinando 1000 hor^e and 100,000 foot (the usual 
oriental exaggeration). which is also called Kamtah ( Komota 

the old capital ) makes a part of his dominion.” !Soon after this, how- 
ever it is said, that the Muhammadan governor of Dhaka discovered 
the real state of affairs, and became very urgent with Pokikiivit for 
tribute. I'ho raja being afraid did not absolutely refuse to comply, but 
in order to procure fa\orable terms was advised to undertake a journey 
to Agttiy where be was kindly received, and procured an order from the 
king, directing tlie govi'rnor to take whatever tiiliute tlf^ rtija chose to 
offer. On returning to J)accay the i\ija who was totally jgriorant of hu- 
man aifairs, and of the immensity of the sum otfered 1^0,000,000 of ni- 
p('t‘s and retiuned to his capital highly satUlied with his coiuliu t. When 
his minister ( Patro ) explained to him the nature of the }>roniise which 
he liad made, the poor raja was thrown into consternation, and again set 
out for taking his minister with him, in order to avoid siicl^mis- 

tak<‘S. Unfortunately he dieil by the way and the Moslems, iu the mean 
time, took iiossession of tlie country, in order to recover the money that 
had been promised^, 'fhe niinivter«jn-oc,eeded to court, where ivfter some 
trouble he was appointc'd kanungoe or register of the country, which 
was divided into foui% sirkars. Vitro Kul or Dhchgkiri north of the 
Drohmopntroy Dokhin Kul south of the same, He^iggalbhumi west of 
the Drohuioputroy and Kamrup proper called so as containing Gohaii^ 
the most ancient capital of the country. The brother of PohikuyiIP 
was confinned in his government of Dorongy and Chon^ro Narayon, 
the son of the unfortunate raja, received v^y estates which his 

descendanU still retain as subjects. These I^udl afterwards have occa- 
sion to meutiou. Large estalfti wore also given to the new kanungoo 
from •vhosc fafliily papers these accounts arc taken. 

• PoiiiKiiYiT’s desccndnnU arc tlio r^^jas of Jiijnee accordiag to the records of « 
the Duii‘tt»( t'aiaily. 
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The Moslem army took possession of the country about the year 1009 
of the BeJig^al era, that is A. D. 1603 or two years before the death of 
Akber. a Mogul general (Fouzdar) resided at Ranggftmntiy and 
the country is said for many years to have undergone considerable im- 
provements, especially unoer the government of a certain noble Hindu 
named Manosinguo. 

The usual desire of encroachment, however, induced the Moslems in 
the rcMgn of Auuungzkbf., to invade Assam^ the limits of which were then 
very narrow, but the people were fierce of their independence, were in- 
vigorated by a nourishing diet and strong drink, and their princes still 
retained their energy of mind and had not sunk under the cner\’ating 
and unceasing c‘eremoni('s of the Hindu doctrine. 'Die Mogul aimiy 
under Mrku Jr ml a was completely destroyed, and they were compelled 
to cede to the As^ame-se the whole of Sirkar and a portion of 

and Dnkhphi KnL which have ever since been placed under the 
management of a great As^aiiu‘«ie officer, and fonn the government of 
Kamrup^ w’hich is about a third part of the w'holo kingdom. After a 
residence of 73 years, the Muhammadans withdrew the f FonjdariJ go- 
vernment of Raugijcntnntiy and placed the ''tation of the governor of the 
frontier at {rhoragluify as I have mentir)ned in my account of Rrnojr- 
pur. Still,’ however, an oiliccr dignified with the title of Nawah resided 
at lianggahiftfi vvitli some troops ; hut it seemed to have been the wish 
of the >Iopd government to encourage tlie growth of forests and retMis. 
w’hich might serve as a check to the incursions of the Assamese : nn<l 
nothing was recpiircd of the chiefs descended from Porikuyit, nor from 
the zemindars of the liilly countnes, hnt a tribute in a great measure 
nominal. 

The conversion of the kings of Ay.m?n to tlio doctrines of the brah- 
mans of Heiigal, which ha]>pencd soon aftoi^ the 4 >%rrthrow of Mekh 
J uMLA seeiiK to have put a total stop to their enterprise, and the petty 
chiefs, who remained nominally uiid<*r the authority of the nawah of 
Ronggnmntiy woidd have; beem entirely uninterAipted in cutting each 
otlier s throats, and in reducing the country to a desert, had not they been 
asfiist<‘d by the Rho(ras, who brought several of them under their au- 
thority and continued advancing, when the C\>mpa«y « gigantic power 
put a stop to ;^l-T>etty attacks of that nature. A tolerably settled fron- 
tier has been obtai?fed ; there are some appearances of a regular govern- 
ment, ifind cultivation is beginning to ^revive, although it is still much 
by the constant sc[ wabbles of the chiefs, and the liberty which 
tht-y take of dictating to all who reside on their property. * 

I shall now finish this historical view with an account of the western 
division of Vis wo Si nc; no’s dominions, which fell to the share of his son 
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Nobo N All a in. This division comprehended the whole norttiern parts 
from the Chhonnokosh to the Mohannnda^ and from Sirkar^ 
ghat to the mountains of Hhotariy being a very fertile tract of country 
about 90 miles from N. W. to S. E. and 60 miles from N. E. to S. W. 
The north-west extremity of this territory was settled on the descendants 
of Si vo SiNGiio the son of Jiha, the grand-aunt of Nauo from among 
whom the rajas were bound to choose their chief ministers ( Unykot )„ 
This portion, as producing an income of 3:i,000 rupees a year, was called 
T^ottrishazai f JBatis hnzdri H.) but the general name given to the 
prineij)ality was Vihar^ as having been tlu' scene of the voluptuous in- 
tercourse between Siva and the <laughters of IIajo. In order to distin- 
guish this Vihar from the large territory of the*same name near l^atna 
it has been usual to call it Koch Vthnr ( (''non I^eylun\ ,* but 

all remembrance of the Koch is dis;igreoal)h‘ to its princes, and at their 
capital all additional appellations given to Vdiar are considered tus ex- 
ceedingly unoourtly'*. 

Th<» following is the succession of these princes ; but among these 
after the fifth generation are some sons by ado])tion, and some co-lateral, 
and it is alleged iljegitimate successors, of which I have been able to 
procure no satisfactory account: 1st Nouo N., J2nd I-okhymi N.. 3rd 
VkhN., 4th PuAN N., 5th Moi> N-, Gth Vosudev N., 7th >/t>iriNDiiu N., 
8thDiNoN,, 9th Rupo N.f, lOth Upeki>ro N., 11th Ei^a enoho N., 
12th Diiairjvendro N., 13th Rajknduo X.,*14th Dhorendru N., 
I6th ViJENDUo N.j:, Kith Kiiooendko 17th Horen dro X., the 
* Tlie name of Kusha vihar is doubtless denied, tlioug^h the people now know 
nothing of it, from the Buddhist inoonstery or rihara which existed there in ancient 
times, as did tlie piovince of Brhur from another monastcr> near Gajr/«, or at Beh4r» 
We know from M. CsOma’s Life of Sha'kya (As. Res. XX. 310), that this IHunt 
died at Kusha the capital of Kamrup^ (so called from the Kvsku grass for which it 
was famous:) and th^t^thc Chaitya ** of the head ornament’^ was distant about 
four miles from the pair of sol trees near tl)^ town, under which he expired (p. ail) ; 
for says Kungavo — “ in all the space from the city of Kusha to the river (the 

Toresha/) from the grove of the sal trees to the 1- miles in circumference, there 

is not a single spot which ts not occupied by wise gods of great power — some rolling' 
on the ground, some wringing their hands, uttering ejaculations, some oppressed by 
great sorrow^', sit still, and some depending on religion sny, * The lord who in- 
structed us in many things that w»erc pleasing, agreeable and delightful to the heart, 
has been delivered from pain 1 ** It would be very desirable to examine the site 
and remains of the Kusha^vihara minutely, as it can hardly be ;^ubted that the 
l>lace whose champions contended for the possession of Buddht is r^cs with the eight 
chief powers of India, must have been at that time, and long after, a town of great 
importance. The rich valley of Assan^was probably then what it seems again des- 
tined to become iu^a few years. — Eo. 

Aa*usurper, only reigned a few days or weeks. I Dh ath jyrndro N. restored i 
§ Khooendbo, was the Naxir deo who actually governed the country but 
never assumed the title of rlija. 

PuMic LiS>Mry« ^ 
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reigning prince. By the natives he is considered as a very pious per- 
son, for 'he pays no attention to business, but passes the whole of his 
time in retirement and as is supposed, much of it in prayers ; and as he 
lays out much money in supporting men dedicated to a religious life, of 
course his temporal affairs are not flourishing, and his people would 
probably suffer less, were he more attentive to their government ; for he 
is said to be desirous of rendering justice. At present the whole 
management of the country is left to strangers, who are alleged to be 
mere sharks, but all the chiefs of the Rajbongsis are like their prince ; 
no one is said to be either able or willing to attend -to business. It is 
supposed by the natives that the gods have bestowed an extraordinary 
reward on the virtue of the raja. He has 50 wives, and it is commonly 
reported, and gravely asserted to be believed, that all these ladies have 
often, in the course of one day, received the most intimate proof of the 
raja’s affection and extraordinary* vigour. The accounts which I have 
heard of this <‘hief from Europeans, \vl\o were all acquainted with him, 
difler a good deal from the above, and represent him as a poor creature 
exhausted by drunkenness and debauchery. 

The Vihar rajas reckon by the era of their ancest<ir Vis wo, and sup- 
pose that he began in the Bengal year 916 or A. D. 1509. This is 
scarcely reconcilable with the supposition that Hoseyn Shah destroyed 
Komotajjur e^ter a long siege, as he began about 1496 ; especially if 
we suppose, that a long- anarchy took place between the governments of 
NiLAMBonand Viswo. I can only suppose that IIajo immediately af- 
ter the retreat of the Moslems began to acquire great power, and that 
the era begins with the independence of the country, in place of being 
reckoned from the reign of Vrswo, the impure Hajo being considered 
by the descendants of the gods as an unworthy connection. It must far- 
ther be observed, that from an inscription on a teny>U erected by Pa an 
Narayon, the great-grandson of*Viswo, that prince was alive in the 
year of Sakaditj/o 1587 or A. D. 166.5, so t lat five reigns according to 
the era of Vis wo, occupied 156 years while the tlnrteon following reigns 
have only occupied 144 years. It must he also observed, that the era of 
Vis wo does not appear to have been in use in the year 1665, and is a 
recent invention which can have no gp*eat authority ; yet I do not think 
it much anted^^ed, as the government of Porikiivit, a great-grandson 
of Viswo, was desffoyed in the year 1603. 

After the division of their territory into two principalities, the Koch, 
8cirtib}e of their w'eakness, are said to liave erected a line^of fortifications 
along their southern frontier. This still remains, and is attributed to 
Mod, the 5th prince of Vihar^ but it proved an effectual protection to 
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his part of the country for only a very short period. About the begin- 
ning of the 18th century the Muhammadans, under the command of a 
certain Ebadut Khan, were able to wrest from his descendants the 
districts which in the Bengal atlas were called Hoodah and Hungpur ; 
and, as if th<*y had conquered the whole, ere' .od them into a new sirkar 
called Koch Vihar or Kochar. Indeed it comprehends at least a third 
of the whole principality, and that by far the most improved, although 
this is probably owing, in a great measure to its change of masters. 

The confusion that ensued in the Mogul government secured the Fi- 
har family from farther encroachment on that side, but their reduced 
state now exposed them to the depredations of Dev raja who deprived 
them of one half of their remaining territories. I'he attack indeed was 
on the point of proving entirely ruinous, when Dorpo Dev the Kay /cot y 
or hereditary minister, having laid aside all regard to his duty, rebelled 
against his sov(‘reigii and kinsman. He entered into an alliance with 
the Dev raja, and ceded to him a considerable portion of the 
kazdriy on condition of being supportinl in overthrowing the raja, to 
whose title in fact there wore some objeetions. iIa^ii^or procured troops 
from JBhoian he ixvaded Hhar. The rdja in despair ♦ applied for as- 
sistance to the Company, and to secure protection engaged^^ pay one half 
of his revenue. Accordingly in 1772 Captain Joxes with a battalion of 
sepoys routed Donpo Dev, who took refuge in Hhotan, Captain Joses 
followed and in 1773 took the fortress of Dudm Koth^ on % hich the 
Dev r<ija and Dokpo sued for peace. 7'his was granted, and the parts 
of Boftris-hazdri that had not been ceded to Khotan^ were restored to 
Dorpo ; but he was placed exactly on the sain*' footing as an ordinary 
zemindar, and a nwoniie w as fixed on his lands, w'hile he lost all authbrity 
in the remnant of Vihar w'hicli does not now exceed one-third of its ori- 
ginal dimensions, end pays as a tribute what is supposed to be one half 
of its net revenue. In settling tlie frontier great fii\or and lenity seem 
to have been shown to the Bhoteahs, probably with a view* of gaining 
their friendship in an expectation of commercial advantages, that would 
appear to be chimerical ; some favor, however, has also be n shown to 
the raja. When the Moslems settled their new^ conquest of sirkar 
Kooch Vihar, they gave the zemlndaries, or management of the soil, to 
various officers and servants of the raja, by whose ti^JSfery they pro- 
bably had been assisted. Among these, three consitfei^hle estates were 
in the possession of a branch of tjie family, from among the members of 
which the Na^ir deo or commander of the troops, was always ap- 

♦ The rije wai carried off by the Bhoftas and the Nazir deo applied to the 
Eng;lUh Government. 

C 
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pointed ; and these estates had been granted as a part of the means by 
which the expense of the army was to be defrayed. The descendants 
of the Nazir deo had enjoyed these estates from the time of the Mos- 
lem conquest, but on the British army being bound by treaty to defend 
the country, the raja ropi^sentcd that he had no occasion to support a 
military establishment, and that therefore the general had no pretence 
for keeping lands to enalde him to maintain soldiers. It has been 
thought just to allow the raja to enjoy these estiites as a zemindar, and 
to receive whatever profits may be derived from their management. The 
possession which the Nazir deo had obtained from the Moslems seems 
to render the case doubtful ; but the claim of the raja is certainly pos- 
sessed of great weight*. 


♦ In 1788-89, Messrs. ISfRUcen anti ChaNNKT twere appointed to investigate 
amongst other matter^, the respective claim-* of the raja and Nazir DtQ. From the 
deenment:! presented to them there does not appear to be any grounds foi supposing' 
that the Moslems had any thing to do with the partition of the country into three 
estates between the Raja, the Nazir 2>eo, and Vewim For some generations ttie 

rajas had been appointed by the Nazir Deo^ and it was acknowledged^ to the coni' 
missioners that the Nazir Deo^s sanction was necessary to giv^ validity to the en- 
thronement of the r^jas. The Nazir Deo claimed a 9 anas 10 Jowry share iii the raj, 
and though this^^may seem exorbitant, yet considering the p#wer of the Nazir Deo$ 
as commanders in chief, it may be believed that the raj;^ who were entirely indebted 
to the Naxir De^if for their thrones, had voluntarily subroUted to the considerations 
proposed by the Nazir Deos, The commissioners gave no opinion on tlie respective 
claims, butf^oerely submitted the evidence collected by them to Government. Amongst 
the documents snbmitted, are the accounts of receipts and disbursements of the r&j 
from 1181 to 1189 B. E. or during the period of the reigns of the two preceding rajas 
and the two first years of the reign of the present raja. In these accounts the col. 
lections are entered in the names of the three sharers according to their respective 
shnn^a, and the disbursements are made in the same manner. The Company's tri- 
bute, which is expressly for the maiuteoauce of troops, and the pay of the retained 
Sebundies, are thn^ made general charges against the three^sl^arers, not against the 
Nazir Deo alone ; and in the same inaui^r are charged all the Durbar charges and 
charges of the courts, not against the rAja’s share only. I'lds seems to di«prove the 
rija*s claim. For many years these claims were uodt r discussion with our Govern- 
ment, and the iVaxrir was obliged to be satisfied, until tbey*were settled, with a small 
estate and 500 rupees a month. At length the Government on a discovery of the 
rAja*s independence, and the Nazir Deo*M subjection to him. declined to interfere nnd 
referred the claims to the justice, equity, and good conscience of the rAja. It seems 
needless to add, that the Nazir Deo^s claims are still in abeyance, but the r^a has 
ever since beei^^pdeavouring to recover half the estate settled on the ^oatr Deo 
ibroogh the intereel^a of the British Government — F. J, 
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List qf Rdjas of Cooeh Bthdr of the Sbkbo Bongso, or Siva^Dynaety, 

1510. Bi8so Singh*^ Founder of the dynasty, and said to be of divine origin ; hU 
brother Seeso Singh Roycot, was the ancestor of the Bykuntpur riljas. 
1553. Nornarain, son of Bisso Singh, whose younger brothers were Sookla- 
DUDOE, CmLLARAi and NoRstNOit. The two first appear to have Invaded 
Assam, and the present rfijas of Durrung Bijnee and BeltoUah trace their de- 
scent from ^ooklapudgb ; from the third ,#rotber are descended the r&jas 
of Pungah in Rungpur. 

1587. Lokbenarain, son of Nornarain.' • 

i6Tl. BbRRNaRAIN, BOD of JLokhknarain. 

1626. PRANNARAIN, SOD Of DkKKNARAIN. 

1665. Mohudnarain, son of Prannarain, died without issue. 

I6S0. Bustodkbnarain, iliird brother of the precediner » he was put to death 

by JUGOON ARAIN N AZIR DeO, SOD of GOSSIKK MOHEKNARAIN NaZIR DEO, 
on which iiHOJE Dro and Jug Deo brougiit ift> a ft»rce from Bykuntpur, put 
to flight the Nazir Dea, uad set up Moif inoernarazx as laja. He died 
without i'-sue. 

1682. MoifiNOKUNARAiN% son of M ANNARAiN, the son of Bissnonarain, se- 
cond btother of Bustodebnarain. He dying without issue, Coock Behdr 
was ngnin invaded by Bhoje Deo and Juo Deo, rajas of Bykuntpur, but were 
defcHted by Sontonarain, then the Nazir Deo, a grnndson of Gossinr 
Mohuenarain, brotlier of raja Beernakain, who set up his first cousin 
on the throne. 

1693. Roopnarain^ son of Joogotnarain, the eldest son of Gossine Mohbe- 
naratn. On his succesMon Cooch Behdr appears to have been divided into 
three shares, between the Raja, the Nazir Deo, and the ^azir Deo^s elder 
brother, Sutt.vara in, who was created Dewan Deo, 

1714. Oopkendernarain, greut-grent-great gmudsoii of Roopnarain, was set 
up by Koguindekn ARAIN. Nazir Deo, his great uncle ; ^ut Deknnarain 
the son of the Dttcan Deo. Suitnarain, attempted to seizw the throna 
with tlie assi«<tnnce of some Mogul troops ; he was, however, defeated, and fled 
to Rangpur. 

1763. Debinukknarain, succeeded his father Oopebndbrnarain, and died with- 
out issue. 

1765. Durgixdkrn ARAIN, son of Kurgnarain, Deiran Deo, brother of Odpesn- 
dernarain, succeeded Durjindernarain, being carried off by the 
Bhoteuhs, th^i\ajrir Deo, Koghindsrnarain, set up Durjindernarain's 
brother, Hajindernarain. « 

1769. Rajindrrnarain, was succeeded by Durjinoernarain^s sou, 

1771. Hurrindkrnarain : the year after he ascended the throne, Koghinder- 
narain the Naztr Deoralled in the assistance of the British, with whom 
he made a treaty in 1773, in consequence of the defeat of the Bhoteahs by the 
British troops under Captain Jones, Dgjindbrnarain was released and 
again succeeded to the throne, on his soaN death. 

1774. Durgikdbrnarain : he was succeeded by his second son. 

1783. Hurrindernarain. the present rija who bad seven sons^viz. Sbsbinhsr- 
NARAIN*, MKOINDKRNARAiNt* MOKINDERN ARA^N^, BbOIINOERNA- 
RA1N§, PoOhlNDEHNARAIN, JaOQINDERN ARAIN, N BEROINDBRN ARAIN. 

• Living. * + Dead. ? J Dead. ? 

§ 'She rfija vrishes this son to be considered his successor, but he has not been 
created Joub r&ia, (Yuvdr^/u.J — F. J, J, F* 
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j^i^tice of the Himdlc^an Vulture Eagle. [JA^ 

II . — Notice of the Himalayan Vulture Eagle. By Lieut. T* Hutton. 

In a former notice of this bird, drawn up from the examination of an 
injured and decaying specimen, I pointed out characters which I thought 
would entitle it to be ranked as a new and distinct species from that 
known as the Gypeuetos U^rhntu.^^ or Bearded Vulture. 

I have since that time had opportunities of examining many recently 
killed specimens in various stages of plumage, from the yearling to the 
adult bird, and the result of my observations during nearly two years, 
is to leave me still farther convinced of the correctness of my conjecture 
as* to its distinctness from the Lammer Geycr of the Swiss, cind the 
Bearded Vulture of authors. 

Mr. Hodgson, in a paper subsequent to my former notice, describes 
a Himalayan Gypaetos, and pronounces it to be thi‘ European Bird, but 
I think I shall be able to show that the subject of the prt^sent papc‘r 
possesses two constant characters, which are wanting in the former 
bird, and which, being constant, I believe to be sufficient to entitle tlicir 
possessor to rank as a species now’ to science. 

The characters I allude to, are, the dark gt>rget at the bottom of tlxe 
neck, across the orange of the under parts, which \)i^oltrn}fs wanting 
in the G. Barhatus, or of which at least no mention is made 'by any 
author that I have been able to con.^ult* ; — ?ind the relation which the 
first prime quiU^bears to the length of the third. 

Mr. Hodgson's bird, though stated to the contrary by him, I should 
conjecture to have boon immature^ as well as under moult; for he des- 
cribes it as possessing brown feathers about the neck, which in the adult 
bird is never the ca^o ; and moreover he gives tlie fourth quill longest, 
which^ character if correct and constant would at onc<* distinguish it, 
not only from the present subject, hut also from the knowm Bearded 
Vulture, in both of whifdi tlie third quill is the longest 

Mr. Hodgson asks also, in his postscript, in reference to my descrip- 
tion, “ Is there not here some undue allowance for shrinking in his old 
and mutilated specimen?” My answ^cr is, ' Gn the Contrary, I supposed 
an unskilful hand to have Ktrctehed it in skinning, and consequently 
erring on the safe side*, gave 9^ feet of expanse, or less than the actual 
measurement.’ 

The reason JStu^^king this qm*siion, is not however quite apparent^ 
since he has in thesame paper allowed it to be probable that the bird 
may attain an expanse of eleven feet, or eighteen inches more than 
mmV. 

♦ Brifison; Cuvier: Gardens and Menagerie Zoological Society: StarkU^le* 
menie Nat. Hiat. Encyclopiedia Metropolitaiift, Ac, 
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I have seen these birds from Suhathu to the Snou'y range; they 
arc by no nieatis of rare occurrence throughout the Hills, and at Simla 
are sonietirucs even niunerous. They may be seen in all stages of 
plumage, from the dark-colored yearling, to the rich orange hue of the 
adult. During its tlight the dark gorget the breast of the mature 
bird is distinctly visible, and is darkest and most conspicuous in the 
female. Immature birds have liie plumage of a dark brownish or black- 
ish colour, varied according to age, with a few buff or du^ky orange 
feathers intermixed; the under parts arc also dark and the gorget conse- 
quently wanting. In those of the first year, the black bristles leading 
over the eyes to the hind part of the head are likewise wanting, but in 
the second and after years, as the plumage advances to maturity, these 
bristles also appear. 

Their flight is strong and swift, and in tlie habit of sweeping through 
the air on extended wing, and in the occasional deep bending of the 
pinions as they renevr the force of their advance, they are not unlike the 
Wandering Albatross ( Dio medea exulceus )y and this resemblance is often 
much heightened during the rainy season, when the white clouds rolling 
through the dark valleys of the Hills, give to the scone the apnearanoe 
of a stormy sea. The Himalayan Vulture Eagle, though often seen 
hy two and three at a time, is not gregarious; they fetfl on off.il and 
carrion and the smaller animals, and like the kite ( Falco cheelaj will 
<'arry off portions of fiosh in their talons and devour them on the wing. 
They are wary birds and will not descend to a bait as loffg as they 
perceive any person on the watch; they are difficult to bring within 
range of shot in consequence, and unless the fowler lies concealed he 
may often watch for days without succeeding in bringing down a speci- 
men. When pressed by Iiuuger, however, which in those regions must 
sometimes be the case, he becomes mucli bolder and is more recrardless 
of danger, though still somewhat naulious in his approach to man. If 
flesh be left exposed uu watched, he does not scruple to take his share, 
using the utmost des|>ateh and easting a keen glance around as if cou- 
scious of the theft and fearful of detection. On alighting, the attitude, and 
particularly the gait in w^alking, vc^ry strongly resemble those of the 
“ Neophron perenopterusy" the head and neck being held rather erect 
and the feet, in walking, lifted high off the ground. 

The only sound 1 have heard them emit, is a houxsc croaking note 
uttered when angry. 

They moult once in the ycaf, during the months of May, June and 
part of July. • 

I have occasionally seen them soaring round in company with the 
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kite and Neophron percuopterue^ while the Pondicherry and Indian 
Vultures ( V. ponticerianus and V. Indicus) were feasting on a carcass 
in the depth of the glen below. 

They select some retired and nearly inaccessible cliff or ledge of 
rock whenever they seek build their nests, which they commence in 
April, and the young ore ready to take wing about the end of June. 

On a comparii^un of Nos. 1 and By with the description of the rnuti- 
lated bird formerly given by me it will be seen that the relative length 
of the primary quills is as near as possible the same in all, speaking not 
only to the accuracy of my measurements of the decaying specimen, but 
affording a strong additional reason for separating the Himalayan from 
the European Gf/paetos^ fn which the* first quill is represented as nearly 
equal to the second anil thirdy while in the present species the third 
quill, in adult birds, uniformly exceeds the first, at the least, by three 
inches and a half. 

Thus my own conviction is, that the relative length of the primary 
quills, together with the black gorget on the lower part of the neck, 
furnish two constant characters, uniformly foreign to the Bearded 
Vulture of authors, and I have therefore ventured to offer it as a species 
new to science, under the title of 

' ^ (jypaktos Hkmaciial\nu8. 

G. supra fusco-nigor, siibtus fernigiiieus ; collo obscurior, infra pal- 
lidior; collo inferiore nigro circumcincto ; primoribus, rcCtricibusque 
cinereis, rnarginibus nigrexentibus ; remige tertio caetcris longiorc, 3^ poll, 
primurn excedente. In ca'teris G. Barbate similis. 

The following are correct measurements and descriptions of birds of 


various ages. 


No. 1. Adult in full plumage. 

Ft. 

an. 

I^engih from tip of bill to end of 

... 4 

0 

Breadth of expanded wings. 

... 8 

6 

Length of the bill from tip to gape. 

... 0 

4 

Basal height, 

... 0 

u 

Basal breadth at the gape. 

... 0 

n 

Point of bill falling below the under mandible, 

Tall of 12 feathers, forming a wedge. 

... 0 

04 

The two cCQl^a) feathers of which are in length. 

... 1 

r 

The first from the centre is Oi in. less or 

« • * A 


The second „ ,, 1 in. less or 

• r s 1 

n 

third „ >,14 io*- or 



„ fourth „ « 14 



„ fifth or outermost „ 2^ ins. less or 


0 
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The outer feather is therefore 7 inches shorter than tfie central one. 
The first quill of the wings is 3/^ inches less than the 2nd. 

,, second ,, ,, inch less than the 3td, 

,, third ,, ,, 1 inch longer than the 4th. 

The third quill is therefore the longest, and exceeds the first by 
3i inches. 

Head clothed with short and somewhat down-like whitish feathers, 
with a black lino of strong hairs arising from the base of the upper 
mandible running over each ej^e, and turning round to the back part of 
the head, but not joining. A short black stripe or moustache running 
backwards from the gape, covering the t^ars, which are on a line with 
the mouth. Nostrils and cere concealed hcifoath strong black bristles^ 
directed forwards. Chin with a bunch of black bristles hanging down 
like a beard; from thence, the throat, neck, breast, belly, vent and thighs 
are ferruginous or pale orange, darkest on the chin and throat, palest 
on the vent and thighs; upper half of the back part of the neck, buff or 
very pale orange; lower half of the same, deep black, as also the back 
and rump, each feather with a narrow white sliaft : upper smaller wing 
coverts bkick, with a buff or ferruginous stripe down the shaft, ending in 
a somewhat triangular spot of the same color; under wing coverts the 
same. From the black on tbc liind part of the nock, aci^ss the orange 
feathers of the breast, runs a band of deep brown or black, forming a 
well marked collar or gorget. Large wing coverts abo^^, all the quills 
of the wings and tail, ashy black with tiarker edges, the sRafts white. 
Tail of twelve feathi‘rs and wedged. Bill horn-colored ; legs clothed to 
the toes with pale ferruginous feathers; toes bluish lead color; claw^s 
black, strong and curved. Under side of the wings pale cinereous, the 
ends of the quills blackish. * 

This bird was shot at Tootoo in September 1836, about 5 inarches 

from Simla, an3 was in full plumage, the moult taking place in Mav 
and June. i 


This description ^ill be found generally applicable to all adult birds, 
with the exception of the length and breadth, in which there is great 
variety. ^ 

No. 2. Adult and moidting; plumage in all respects agreeing with 
the last. r & 


Length from tip of bill to end of tail, 
Expanse of 'vings. 

Length of bill, 
dhisdl heigrht. 

Basal breadth, 

Point foiling below the under mandible. 
The third quiU of the wings longest. 


Ft. in. 

... 3 7 

... 8 6 

... 0 4 

... 0 2 

0 2j 
... 0 0 ^ 
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Shot at Stmluy 16th May 1837, while devouring some raw flesh 
laid out as a bait. 

Had the plumage been perfect, it would have exceeded the last in 
size. 

No. 3. Young of the fiKi: year, in moult. 

Length, 3 ft, 9 in. Breadtli, ft. 8 9 in. 

The flrst quill 3^ inches less than the second. 

„ second „ 0^ inch less than the third. 

,, third ,, 04 inch longer than the fourth. 

'I’he 3rd quill longest. 

The relative length of the quills agrees closely with the foregoing 
birds, something being aUowcd for moulting. Plumage above dark 
brown, clouded with black, with a few bulF or pale brown feathers on the 
upper part of the back. Head black, as also tlie upper part of the iiock. 
Line of bristles over the eyes wanting. 8troi\g over the cere and on 
the beard. Chin, throat and neck beneath, sooty black, from tlieiice to 
the vent, dusky or pale brown. Lnder wing coverts dusky. 

8hot at Simla, 

No. 4. Young of tlie :ind or 3rd year, in moult. 


^ Lcii^fth, $ ft. 0 in. Breadth, S ft. 

' h't, 
1 in. 

in. 

Length of hill, 

... 0 


B^<al height. 

... 0 

2 

i^asal hreadth. 

... 0 

3? 

Point falling, 

The 3rd quill longest. 

... 0 

oi 


Beneatli, from tlu‘ beard to the hr<M<t, dark brown intermixed with 
tawny and orange-colored hiathers; breast, belly, vent, thighs aud under 
tail coverts, dirty oraiige clouded with a brownish tinge. Under wing 
coverts brown with clotches of black. Upper parts varied with a mix- 
ture of dark brown and tawny featlv'rs, darkest on the rump. Uj^per 
wing coverts brown with dn^ky patches. Q'ulls of the Uil and wings 
dusky brown or ashy black, the shafts white. Pee*, leaden blue, claws 
blackish horn color. The line of bristles over the eyes is well marked 
in this specimen. 'ilie upper wing coverts, &c., want the buff-t olored 
shall and triangular spot at the tips, so conspicuous in the adult bird. 

'This specii^n had no band or gorget on the lower part of the neck 
as in the mature bird, aud is I believe iu the second year’s plumage, 
wlign the orange of tlie upper and under parts of the neck is beginning 
td usurp the place of the dark brown feaAiers of the first year. 

Shot at Simla, 20th May 1837. • 

The measurements of three other adult Birds, shot at Simla, were as 
follows ; 
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ft. in, ft. in. 

Adult male. Length, ... i O Breadth,; ... 9 0 

Adult female, ... 4 / ... 0 

Adult female, ... 0 0 ... 9 8^ 

All had the gorget, and it was darkest in ♦ae females ; in other re- 
spects all agreed with No. 1, above described. 

The Neeinuch specimen was in length 3 feet 1 1 inche*^, and in breadth 
9 feet G inches. 

The following table will serve to show how^ much they vary in dimen- 
sions. 


t». ft. 

0 Breadth,... 8 
O ... 9 

... 9 

O ... 9 

11 ... 9 

7 ... 8 

9 ..8 

9 ... 8 


in, 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

9 

4 


ft. 

1. Adult mule in full plumjigc, Length,... 

Adult male, ,, ... 4 

Adult female, „ ... 4 

Adult female, ,, ... 0 

5. Neeinucli bird adult, „ ... 3 

Adult bird moulting. .. 3 

Young bird Ist year? moulting, ... 3 

8. Young bird 2nd or 3rd year ? moulting,.. 3 
Now allowing the two females to be of the same length, we shall 
have an average on the five adult birds in full plumage, of length 
rather le.ss than four ft'ot and half an inch, and breadth rather more 
than nine feet one and half inch. 

PosTfeC'UiPT. — I Ibrinerly noticed the presence of a darlSiine along the 
head; this is erroneous, and w^as merely occasioned by the k»ss of the 
occipital feathers in the old specimen, leaving a few stumps and blackish 
hairs. 


III. — Account of Kdld Bdgh on the right bank of the Indus. Btf 
• Munshi LA*L, 

During our voyage on the Indus we saw no place on its banks wor- 
thy of notice except f?oyi and Ktild Hdgh, The former presented no- 
thing new which would enter my head in addition to the account read 
in the work of Captain Burnes, hut the latter though in some respect 
already laid before the public by Mr. Elpiiinstoxe, still enchanted 
me with its appearance. 

The view of Kahi Bdgh or Bdghdn from the valley which pours out 
the Indus is oval ; and from the opposite bank it gives a most striking 
scenery which I cannot describe in any language. The houses of Kdld 
Bdgh are built of stones and mud on the very bank of the river. The 
Bdzdr is so narrow, that two men can hardly pass abreast through it, 
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and the roofs of thf, houses are so low that a person cannot ride through 
it on horseback. Adhere are about 140 shops which are all shut by the 
fall of the evening, aiV^ darkness covers the face of the streets. 

Malak Alayau is^\jhe ruler of Bdghdn ; he is descended from the 
A wan family. He collet® 32,000 Rs. per year, out of which he pays 
10,000 Rs. to Ranji't Singh. Ho has about 200 horsemen and the 
same number ofdbot soldiers. 

There are 10 alum manufactories at Bdghan and 200 at Mock on the 
other side of the rirer. Each of them consumes 4 Ils. fuel every day, 
which is cut and brought from Kachh'u A kind of earth which is green- 
ish inside is dug from the neighbouring “ rah'" or hillocks : it is called 
roV' and is put between layers of burning wood. Sprinkling of 
water produces an immediate fire, and then it becomes red. After this 
it is boiled in iron pans which are .52 spans in diameter, and passes into 
many successive focuses, (filters?) where it is well cleaned. Jasuhu^ 
which is a kind of saltpetre, and produced in Knchh'iy is mixed w ith it ; 
and by means of large cups it is pourt»d into the earthen jars. For some 
days it is left among them where it turns into the large loaves of alum. 
Each of the loaves is 2 mans in weight, and the yrice of each load, 
which is 8 mans, is 2 Rs. 

Tlie salt ‘rdiige stands close by the town, but the mines wdiich wT^re 
lately worked, ^nd numl:)cred 21, are on the other side of the mountain. 
It shines hko crystal on the face of the hills. The appearance of the salt 
rock is very curious ; in some place's it is as a sheet of snow and in other 
lies in the* manner of aline of sliining marble running through and across 
the mountain. The grazing of the cattle has call:^bd many holes in tin* 
base ^of the range. The caves from whence the salt is excavated are 
neither open nor deep. In the preceding times there was dug about 
300,000 Rs. worth per year. The half of that quantity was the share 
of the diggers, the third of tin? maletk or headman, and the fourtli of the 
Maharajil* It was sold from 6 to 7 mans per Rupee and sent to Dcrahjdt 
by tire Indus. Since/ the mines of Find Ddd^ Khan have been 
moliopolized by raja XSrOjT-A'B Singh, all the salt ranges under the 
authority of Ran jit SInoti have fallen into his possession. He digs the 
mines and sells the salt according to his pleasure and on unjust plans. 
The salt is not so good as that of Kuld Bdgh, Sawdd and 

Bhuner formerly received it from tins place. 

The earth of Bdghan produces alum as well as rock salt-and sulphur. 
The i%’Z:A^authorities are not aware of tS© existence of the last mini*, but 
the maldK who descends from the ruling family of this }Tlace knosvs it, 
digs it to manuhicture gunpowder when he wants. 
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The heat in summer is excessive and the natives t ass the hot noons 
in the cold caves of the salt. Their lodg'iiigs whic^ are poor cottages 
run along the base or slope of the range. The c »mple\ion of the peo- 
ple is pale and fever generally attacks them, yearly half of the popula- 
tion is subject to goitre. 

The Hindu ladies who follow the doctrine of Baba Na'nak and 
Guru' Govind Singh, tie their hair on the top of the head, in a 
manner hardly different from the fashion adopted by the European ladies, 
but that combs are not used by them. 


IV . — A brief acromit of the Origin of the l)dnd Putras^ and of the 
power and birth of Bahawal Kha'n their Chief on the bank 
of the Chard and. Indus. Pp the same. 

1 had long since intended to before you the account of the birth and 
power of Muhammad Baha'wau Kha'n, the present chief of tlie Ddud 
Pntras itstnu-k me that the authorit ies who ha vi' frequently naviga- 
ted the Ch trd might not liave omitted to iiKmlioii them. By the late 
arrival of the Asiatic Journal for the month of March, which contains 
the “ Journal of f'a[it<iin C. M. Wade\s voyage* from Lodiana to 31i* 
thankot by the river SatlaJ oxi his mission to I^dhor ^iwd^iUthdwnfpur 
in 1832-;3J b}’ Licuitenaut Mackeson, 14th Regiment, N. I.” I find that 
the latter otficcr has only described the country, biuldiiigs*^^ gardens and 
people, &c. of Bah(hoalpin\ and has not favon'd us with any biilgraplncal 
accounts of the Datid Patras^ wliieh 1 have collecte<l from authentic 
sources. 1 do not presume to say that it wlW meet your approbation, but 
trust that it will not fail to give you some auiu^einent ami information. 

Da'u'd was a person of obscure origin and a weaver at Shiki\rj)uf ; he 
was in the habit of shooting in the suburbs. One day finding no game 
he was returning%bme with great disappointment ; perchance he hap- 
pened to come on the brim of a ford or pond and listened to the sound as 
if some animal were passing through the water. It was night-time and he 
w'as sure that it could be no man, but some quadruped. As he had a 
loaded gun in bis hands and could see the moving of the water he tired 
at it, which instantly created a cheerless shout saying, “ You have killed 
an innocent being. I was a man and not an animal, take care of my 
wife and little children as they have now’ nobody to supportThem*.'’ 

* This etorv resembles that of the death of Yajnadatta killed by king 
Dasakatha, the subject of a heafftiful episode in the Ham^yana, translated 
by tlK lute M.* Ckezv ; and perhaps the poetry of it may be partly borrowed 
thence; — 

E 2 
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D A'u'D went ne^r his head and while he was yet breathing learnt w^here 
his family was. O^ihis death he cut off one of his fingers and took it to 
his house. He saw \(^hat a female with two young sons sat alone, and 
on his approach she m^an to frighten him. He said to her, do not 
make foolish attempts, hihave just killed your husband, and threw the 
finger as a mark before her. She delivered herself to Da'u'd and implored 
his mercy not to kill her sons. He consoled them and asked what was 
the name of her late husband, and what names had her sons. She replied 
that the name of her husband was “ Kkhru',” and those of his two sons 
“ Kahir'* (rope), and “ Kanda'*' (thorn), and his forefathers were sweep- 
ers. As the lady was young and had an enchanting complexion, Da^'u'd 
brought her along wdth her sons to his house. All the property which 
Kehru' had hoarded by robbery fell into the hands of Da'u'd, who being 
a bachelor married her without delay. He changed the names of her 
sons from Kahir” to Keiiitr'’ and from “ Kanda to “ Urb.’' 

Sometime having elapsed she brought forth the third son by Da'u'd, 
who was named “ Biraj.” These three boys on reaching their manhood 
became fathers of a large family. The descendants of ‘‘ Biraj” are called 
Birjani to this day ; and those from Keiiur” KehranU The sons 
of “ Urb” are noted as Irhanu As the liirjnn'is are descended from 
Da'u'd hiiAself, they marry the daughters of the sons of the other two, 
but never give them their own, because they look upon Kehrani and 
Irhani as the lowest of the tribe. 

In a short time they grew much in power and number and built a 
separate fort to live in, in the suburbs of Shikurjjur, Many of these 

J8. ** Niptine mahisham rdfrao gajamvd tirnm dyatam, 

anyamvdpi mriyam kanchij jtyhdnsur ajitendriyas, 

19. athdham pdryamdnasya jalakurnhhasya ntswcmamr 
achakshurvishaye sraosham vdranasyeva vrlnhita/n. 

20. Tatas supunkham nisifam saram sandhdya kdrmuke 
asmin sabde saram kshiprammsrijam daicamohitas ; 

21. Sharechdsrinavam tasmin mukte nipdtxU iadd 
Hd natosmiti karundm mdnushcneritdm yiram\ 

which is thus literally rendered in Latin by the translator : 

18. “ Duin biberet, urum, noctu, elcphantumve ad riparn advenientem 
aliamve etiain feram quamlibet interficiendi cupidus, aulmi impotens. 

19. Turn ego amphorae quae implebatur sonitum, 

videndi sensu destitiitus, audivi elephant! velut fremitum. 

20. Turn V^j-pennatum, acutam, sagittam aptana in arcu, 
ad hunc sonitum sagittam statim emisi, fato delusus ; 

21. Sagittaque, audivi, hac emiasa, postquam cecidit, 

* Ah 1 occiauB sum* ecce miaerabilem hoininis tremulam vocem. 

Ther^'varaification of this beautiful episode is the same ns has b^en made familiar 
to us by copious Pili extracts from the Mdhhvama. The English reader will best fall 
into it by repeating it to the vulgar tune of ** A captain bold in Halifax.** — E d. 
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people engaged themselves in cultivation, eatcliing fis^ .es, and many be- 
came plunderers, notwithstanding the rulers of thf country threatened 
them for bad conduct ; but they never lent them tV cir ears. 

^T\\e jydud Ptitras descended from the abovex* jiitioned three principal 
branches ; and, as the number grew, were sr.odivided into the different 
clans under the name of some respectable person of the family. Such is 
the origin of the Ddud Putra race. 

On the death of Auraxgzeb, A. 11. 1118, Baha'our Sha'h held the 
sceptre of the realm of Hindustan, and was every day informed that the 
Afghans under Je'wan Kha'n were destroying the country of Sewi and 
Dhddar near Qandhdr, He was proud of the services which he had 
performed for AuRANCiZEB against Dara' SfiiKOH. When the latter 
prince passed through Sewi on his w'ay to Qandhdr^ ho presented Jewan 
Kha'n with riches, and trusting his confidence put up in his house. The 
Kha'n being treacherous and forgetful of the liberal obligations which* 
he had received from the young prince, imprisoned and conducted him 
to the presence of the king at DelhU His majesty honored him with 
the title of Bakhtya R Kha'n as well as with rich dresses*. 

Bvkhtya'r Kha'n having obtiiined the leave of the king to return to 
his native land, considered himself independent of the rulers of Qandhdr 
and Shikdrpur, He after said publicly that he imprisoned Dara' 
Shikoh and planted AuRANCiZEB on the throne; but wdiile the king 
lived he wjis afraid to rebel or to espouse jiredatorv habits,* 

When Aurangzeb expired, Bakhtya'r Kha n became mufinous and 
lengthened his hands to plunder the travellers. Baha'dur Sha'h was 
highly incensed at this, and appointed his son the prince Moizzoddin 
with an experienced army to chastise that banditti. The prince came 
to Sewi by the way of Multdn, and after great opposition he killed 
Bakhtya'r Kua'n and also the other^^7«dHA' of his tribe. 

In this battle the Ddud Putrds g^ve great assistance to the prince Or 
the son of Baha'dur Sharif, and showed wonderful attions of bravery. 
They obtained a good deal of booty from the camp of the Hu/rhti/dris, but 
were in want of a good leader, and the means to draw the favorable notice 
of the prince and his nobles. Being pressed, they commenced pillaging 
the rear of the troops, and by that plan were summoned to the prince. 

MoizzuDDiN asked the Ddud J^utras the cause of their ill behaviour, 
to which their headmen, as Sa^daq Kha'n Birja'ni, Mendu' Kha'n, 
IsLA'iM Kha'n and Muhammad Maru'b Kehra'ni, andQA'YAM Kha^n 
luBANi unanimously replied, that they without salary sided >vith the 

* TMs accouof is pHrticularly mentioned in the Shah Jahsii Namab and AuraD|^. 
zabe Nimah. 



prince and fo*iifrlit\ag‘ciinst the Hakht^urts, but received no reward in 
return. They alsoVomplained against the injustice of the prince in re- 
warding those who Noer formed no heroism in the engagement, and 
forgetting the men wh^»ut their lives in danger. 

On hearing this the ^ncc ordered them to occupy the country and 
desert lying on the eastern hanks of the Indvs and (rhnrd opposite to 
Shikarpur and and to protect them from robbers. 

According to the rules of the prince, the Daud Putras paid half of 
the produce of the land to government and kept half for themselves. 
This was the first time that the Ddiid Putras crossed the Indus. The 
town which they first peopled in Kacfihi was Khan Hcl and the whole 
tribe distributed the land "among themselves which to this day beat's the 
name of the respective individuals. After this they became rich, and 
masters of the country hetwoen Snbzalkot and Kot Qu:::an Hats. They 
also erected the forts in tin* sandy desert and named them as Islam 
Crarhi J7o?// Garh, Dtn Garh and Kh in (rnrby Scr. Src. They arc 
about 2.5 in number, situati'd at the distance of 15 or 16 kos from each 
other, and extend to Valhor and Hhalan the boundary of Bikaner. 

On the bank of the Ghdr i the Ddiul Putras ^ built Ahmedpur^ 
Nanshairn^ SuU inpur^^OMX Khdu/nir. and inhabited the country on the 
east and wost^bf the same river from Pak Pattan down to Uch. They 
obtained the sanction of the Multiin goveriinn'iit, dug many w’ells, mahas 
(canals ), and*hlso got the possession of the country of Kachhi hom Shah 
Garh Xo^Mitharikot^ which lie between the eastern bank of the Indus 
and the westeni of Gherdh and Panjnad. In the two latter countries 
they people<l many villages which bore tlieir names. When they grew 
powerful they began to commit faults and oppression, for they had no 
ruler and never obeyed each other. Finally they became tyrants and 
universally took to pillaging the pilgrims and merchants. 

In the beginning of A. 11. n53»or when Na'diu Sha'h returned to 
Kdbul from the victory of DelhU ke was obliged to come down to 
Derahjdt and bend his course towards Sliikdipur and Lark ina^ where 
he crossed the Indus, to reduce Kucjda'Ya'r or Mia'n N ru Muhammad 
Kalohnna' of Umankot to subjection. 'When he settled the affairs of 
that quarter, he heard many complaints against the Daud Putras^ on 
which he apjjpi7ited Sardar Ta him asp QolF Kh a'n to punish that nation- 
Before the Tamdch Quli^ as these people call him, reached their country, 
they assembled, put many of their wives to the sword, and taking their 
children went into the sandy desert ^here they made a wall round a 
small pond to defend themselves. The SardSr at the head of a* consi- 
derable army besieged the Putras. An engagement ensued and the 
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Persian commander was shot by the enemy : though sc^aie sftiy by his own 
horsemen. On his death tiie army dispersed, lost t^e road and expired 
in want of the water, which the D<utd Putras had \rt their charge. If the 
water had lu^en in the hands of the Persians^ tlicy would have pro- 
cured a decided victory. , 

The intelligence of the death of Tmhma^sp CiuLi Kha'n and his un- 
successful expedition was conveyed to Na'dir Sha'ii AIat?ioud, who 
resolved lo revenge his losses after pressing the disturbances of tha^ 
quarter, which continued to the end of his life. 

When the Prince .Moizzuddis ha<l given the D/iud Putras the coun. 
try on the left bank of the (rJt tnty the fort of DU u war in the desert was 
under the government of the raja of HJc iner, •Miu Momin Kha'n and 
Diwa'n Jaspat IIa'e the agenti^ of Nawx'c Kh a'n’ Bahadur, son of Ab- 
ijuL Sami Kiia^n TAiMuai, the governor of Laltor and ]\Jultnn, drove 
out tlie garrison of tlie raja and made the Duud Putras masters of that 
Mionghold. Tliey said, by placing the Ddud Putras in tnluwar they 
hrid lixed «an iron [)in on tlieir bonndarv to elu ek tlu* progress of their 
‘‘hitagonists. 

Prexioiis to the settling of the Ddoil Putras in Dihitcar, tlie Pajpdts 
from the Pikoiier «and Jaisatmrr eountries harassed all the towns of 
MuUnh on the Ghara^ and since that time, none of the Pdijtuts dared to 
cross the sand) d(*.sert. 

Th(‘ eouiilry of Lakhi^ lies 2^ kos S. W. of the eastern* hank of the 
Paujnad and tlu* Indus. Prom thene.e passing through Ditftwar the 
distance* from Mauj Garfi and Dnipur to Valliar and Pfialar is esti- 
miued at about 10() kos. Each of tlie abovementioiied forts are situated 
2;> kos from the (‘astern bank of the (Uidvd* 

llu' tir>t individual of the Dadd Putras tribe of the Birjdni family 
who came into this country was Sadaq Khan. He had a son named 
Baha'wal Ivha'n*\V^io built the city |)f The latter again 

had tw'o sons namely Mi'Ba/uaK Kha^m and Patau Ivit v".n. The former 
was generous, popular, ^ud added some structure^ to make the city hti’ge. 
lie gained the title of Alt jMuhammad Khixn Khugwuri the ruler of 
jSIultdH } he also dug a canal, wdiieh is siiict' called Sardar whur, from 
the Ghdrd^ and peopled the ruinous districts of Jal dpiiry Katta^ 
Ghalwkdr and Adamwkdr, He paid the share of the Multan govern- 
ment without fail, and improved ,ibe country of Kachhi greatly — in fact 
peopled it newly. The latter was pious and never took notice of the 
ajfhiirs of the world. * 


LaUki ineauB a tableland baxiuq; ou both sides small clilTa of sand. 
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Mubarak Kh^^n died withou^ issue ; and was succeeded by Ja'far 
Kha'n the son of Kf brother Fatah Kha'n. The successor was called 
by the name of BAHi^iy^'AL Khan. On the third day of his death all the 
respectable Daud and the Sayads of Uch assembled to console 

Ja'far Khan for the ioss of his uncle, and to pray for the salva- 
tion of the deceased. Among them were the Makhdum Na'siruddi'n, 
Sayad Bokhajii and Makhdum Ganj GilarI, who stood and turning 
to Jan Muhammad and Nur Muhammad Kha'n of the Kehydni 
family, and Ka'ra'm and Jaw'al Khan of the Irhdni house, said in the 
following manner : “ Muba'rak Kha'n gave a good name to the Ddud 
Putrds and treated every person kindly ; you have no ruler among your- 
selves w^hile every nation in the world has. If you take our sincere 
advice, look unanimously upon Ja'far Kha'n as your leader and name 
him Bahawal Khan." At length after along discussion all t\\e Ddud 
Putras gave a full consent to the proposal of the Makhdums ; called 
Ja'far by the name of Bah a'w%\l Kha'n, and paid him homage. Ikiit- 
ya'r Kha'n Kehrani boldly said to the Makhdums that the influence 
and power which they are placing in the person of Baha'Wal Kha'n 
first will destroy their owm houses and then those of the whole Dadd 
Putras^ The word of this man proved afterwards exactly true. 

When the above mentioiu'd Makhdums died, Baiia'wal Kha'n plant- 
ed the seeds of quarrel amongst their sons, finally levelled their castles to 
the ground, 4nd confiscated all their property. He made such schemes as 
created ‘many disorders between the Dadd Tliis presented a 

favorable opportunity to Baiia'wal Kha'n to reduce every one of 
them to poverty, and deprive them of tlu‘ power and privileges which 
the;^ enjoyed. 

Baha'wal Kha'n on killing Khuda' Bakji.sii Kha'n Kerahnxy who 
was in posscssieu of great authority in the nation, said before he expired, 
that he put all the rolH-llious Ddi'id Putrns to death and established 
such peace in the country that a female could govern it without thinking 
of any insurrection on the part of the popiilationr. 

The Da^ Putras had recourse to the late Taimuh Sha'h, the king of 
Kdhuly and told liis majesty that his coming to their country and assisting 
them against BAH^'WAL Kha'n would enrich him abundantly. In 1203 
A. H. Taj[Mur Sha'h came to Bahdwalpur with 70,000 horsemen, and 
the Kha'n was pressed to have shelter into the sandy desert. The king 
driving the Kha'n's garrison out of the fort of Dihiwar^ and keeping all 
the Dddd Putras under Shah Muhammad Kha'n Badozai, appointed 
him the governor of that place. • i 

WhenTAiMu'RSHA'w returned, Baiia'wal Khan by his deeppolky got 
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friends again with Xhe Ddud and by their aid ^"xpelled the king's 

govonior out of the country, and made himself master a«irbpfore. Baiia'wal 
Kha'n died a natural death in 1224 A. II. after h? /ing governed for 36 
years. His son Sa'daq Kha'n succeeded him ^m da uled the DiitUi Putras 
for 16 years. This personage received the* iionorable JVI. Elphin- 
stone’s Mission in its way to Kabul with great consideration, and 
showed him every hospitality and favor, as asserted in tiiat gc-ntleman's 
work. 

It is nearly 13 years since Sa'daq Kha'^ died and his son, the pre- 
sent chief Muhammad Baha'wal Kha'n, killed and imprisoned all his 
unch‘s and brothers and made himself the owner of the country. In 
the beginning ho wa^ smitten with ph^asiires and took very little 
notice of public afhiirs. The lion of the Punjab embraced a favorable 
opporl unity and deprived the weak Khan of his hereditary^ rights, 
which his enterprising ancestors liad in the countries of Mulhui and 
Kurlifu. The land wdiich he holds uowr yields him six lacs of rupees per 
year, and all his treasure-, which amount to five millions, are deposited in 
the fort of J)if(iirur, II<* has a dc‘-j>otie character and is addicted to 
every kind of luxury. lie does not neglect all sorts of assistance to the 
British authorities for th<* m-n igatlon of the J}idus, and is the tirst and 
best of our allu's on tliat river. is a ery fond of hunting, the 

accounts of w'hicli lie keeps and eo)»»p;ir(‘s wilh those of liis father, to 
know wlu'ther lie or liis anei'viors Lilhal uio^t game. 

While 1 was acting in tlu* jdace (jf Lieut. I". Mackeson the British 
Agent on the Indus, Baha'vvm, Khan treated me ^ ery kindly and 
showed me every considevaUon and re>]iect. lie deserves hoth my 
jmhlic and pri^ate thanks for the lavor& h(' has done me during, my 
sojourn in liis country. 


IV. — facsimiles nj Ancient Inscri/^tions, fun tinned. 

m . 

Notice of antiffuiiic.s discore red in the eastern diri.sion foruh'h- 
2>ur ; -with a coptf of on inscription on a stone pillar^ 6)'c. 

D. Liston, P2s(p 

I have the pleasure of sending you a copy of an inscriptioK«^n a pillar 
which stands i lo-e by the \ illage of Kuhaon in tuppah pergunnah 

Selampoor ATujomlee, zillah (roroA'hpnr. The copy 1 believe to be 
tolerably correct ; it was first transeribctl b}" a friend and invself ou 
the spo*t ; a clean copy of it was then made at leisure, taken back and 
compared letter by letter with the original. 
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The people of fee village had no tradition to offer regarding the erec- 
tion of the column^ut it was generally agreed by them and others that 
no one who had maw the attempt had been able to dcci})her the cha- 
racter, though it had occasionally been visited by natives of beaming who 
had essayed the task. ^ 

The pillar is of a very compact sandstone and the lettms dec^ply and 
clearly carved. ^ Should it be my lot to return to the y>urguiiuah, I 
shall bo most happy, if you intimate that the inscription contains matter 
of importance, to endeavour to take an aecuraU' impression of it, so that 
it may bo submitted to the examination of those who liave studied the 
characters of such inscriptions, exactly as it appears on tlie column. 

The base of the pillar to the height of four and a half feet is a square 
of one foot ten inches. At 4-6 it is wrought into an octagonal torm, 
and it is on the three northern faces of this portion of tlie tohiiim that 
the inscription is found, 'fhe a(;companying sketch \\hu‘h 1 have 
attempted will serve to give an idea of tlie appearance of the column. 
The base portion on the wc'stern side has a naked male figure in relief 
carved on it, t\so females kneel at his feet and behind him is a snak(* 
coiled, gifted with heads uhich form a sort c^f canopy over the 

hero or goi^. On each asjiect of tin' s(pian‘ jiortion of the column at 
the upper end is al<o a figure in relief, and the \shole is topped hy a 
metal spike, ^C*n wlihdi most probably was fixed a lion or Shiir/t, but that 
has disaj^peared ; not a fragment even remaining as evideiu'e of its for- 
mer existence. 

II. At Bhd/soljyu}' in tuppuh JhfJlenh^ the next to that of Mi/fr to 
the cast, and five miles S. E, of Kithaon, is another pillar with traces of 
an Inscription consisting of twenty-one lines ; some pains, however, have 
been taken to destroy the engraving, and I fear that any attempt to 
read it now must pro^ c vain. I enclose as eorret*-t^ a copy as I could 
take of the two first lines, together with a heading which 1 suspect to be 
newar than the rest. What I now transmit is the most distinct portion 
of the insc^:>tion ; perhaps an impression of whaV ri'mnins of the letters 
might bo got, and if you think that there would he any advantage in 
attaining this ohjc’ct I shall endeavour to liave it (dfected. This ]>illar 
ia entirely round and is smaller than that at Kuliaon^ but of the same 
descripticmKif material; viz. hard compact saridstoin* ; it is 17 or 18 feet 
in height and about 20 inches in diameter ; nothing beyond the shaft 
remains standing ; but a portion of a capital lies near, and a baiargi 
who pecupies a hut close by reported, that live years ago a storm upset 
a tfifiula and singh from the column, and that the Tragnientft ol‘ the 
tuins had been stolen by travellers. The bairagi's information wa*^ not 
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confirmed to the full extent by replies to questions put to other men 
who had known the column from a period long* anterior to that assigned 
to the destructive tempest. 

An attempt has been made to cut this column into two pieces at the 
elevation at which the inscription occurs ; the perpetrators of the mischief, 
however, have beguii their work in a quarter in which thcr(‘ are no letters : 
the writing- is on the eastern aspect, the cutting has been commenced 
on the west side*. The greater dilapidation of this column comparid 
with that at Kv It ft on may perha])S ho accounted for by Fhoisoip'tir 
being a ])uhlic f(‘rry on tlu' (loirra ri\er, and Ijy such au object con.^e* 
quently being iiioro obnoxious to injur\ IVoiu the rude hands of bigotted 
strangers h(*re than at ihe otlun* mm-e retired ideality. 

The bairagi stated that the pillar bad b(‘on created in honour of five 
brotluM’s, and pr(‘t(nid(‘d to road the tirst two lines thus in Sanskrit as he 
alleged, though the last \\ords are plain lliudui. 

liheem Lrtkoa Aujien Sahdeo Deodutitul .sadee j^unrJitva 

Lakh voojtvca khurj luga hy 

The tivi^ Bheeins whose names are here given our cicerone told us 
had come from Delhi and conquered Nijjal. Jle mentioned tin' Hettiah 
Lat as comiect(‘d with this and the one at Knhaoa^ but ho said there 
were no other in the Gorakhpur di.strict, and this a.>?5>ertion is confirmed 
by answers to inquiries made of other intelligent nati>cs who know the 
district well. 

III. At Srrga a village in pergunnah Sidowa Johena^ about three 
miles north of iSattiuur (a stage on the road from Chitpra to Gorakh- 
pur, and where the traveller first enters zillah Gorakhpur J are some 
stone images nearly the size of life ; they have been disfigured in a simi- 
lar manner to that of Mata Koiir at Kiisseect of which I sent a notice 
to the tiournal soiye month ago, though a representation of a group of 
dan<*ers of small proportions has esciqied nearly untouched. 

The most rcmiarkable of the idols is one of Phowanre or DHrga> 
This has been sadly •mutilated ; what formetl the nose ha<, I suppose, 
been originally let into the stone out of which the image is cut, and this 
has been removed, giving the figure the appearance of a person in an 
advanced stage of a loathsome disease. Little respect is paid to this 
statue, owing it may he to this revolting* appearance ; the bra^j*nan of the 
neighbouring village is, liowever, called on occasionally to officiate at 
the shrine when a rare votary makes his or her appearance. 

The figure wdiich is rather well carved is that of a young girl who 
has hardly arrived at puberty. There are or have been eight arms some 
of which have been removed, but it is not said that the goddess has had 

F :2 
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the power or inclination to protect or avenp^e herself as Mata Konr is 
said to hcive done. Tins image is alone. About half a mile to the west 
there is another of a different divinity of riide*r workmanship and deeply 
sunk in the ground. It is here that the group of dancers above men- 
tioned is met with on a separate slab of very heavy stone. 

All these o}>jecfs have ceased to attract much respect or even to excite 
much interest, and seem the remains of a people or of a religion that 
has passed away. Though taking a somewhat livtily inten‘st in remains of 
this sort, it has been by accident that those of which 1 have given tJiis 
notice have come under my observation. I had been encamjied at Hhd- 
galpur several times, and for days together before I beard of llit' pillar 
at that village, and, in consecpience, of the more entire one at Knhaon. 
It is not indeed easily foiiiifl, being situated in a small mango to])e and 
close by one of the trees. That at Kiihaori stands isolated and is a con- 
spicuous object to the passing trawller from everv si<le. 

Note on the above insrriptions frorn (torakfipar^ bp ./. P. 

The mutilated fragment of the inscription on the column at Phdgal^ 
pur^ is of a comparatively modern date, Ining in the^ Kutila character : 
the two lines given as a spi'cimcn in IM. I. arc surmounted by the words 
vdja jogi, in a still more re< character as suspected 
by Mr. Listox ; and nothing of the five P.iimavas or of the expenditure 
of lakhs so impudently' a-*'crtod by' the bairdgi is to be found there. 
Mr. L. lias since forwarded a printed im])rcs.sioii of the whole, but it is 
quite illegible. 

The Kuhaon inscription is however of a much more interesting cha- 
racter. Perceiving from the copy which accompanied the abo\e nott^, 
that it was in the Chandra Gupta (or for sliortness sakt* the Gitpta) 
alphabet, I requested the author to take off an impression from tlic 
stone itself, which he has since d<Mie with entire success, acknowledg- 
ing that with all the care lie had taken in his former copy there were 
discrepancies and redundancies whicli he could hoive believed impossible. 

The facsimile is introduced on a reduced scale into Plate I. It is 
in excellent preservation, and the versification, in the Srigdhar€i mea- 
sure complete throughout. At the head of the second and third lines 
only thcre-are a couple of sujierfluous letters introduced, in the former 
and in the latter which I presume should be read together as 
ftRl5 aiddha, ‘ accomplished’ — or it may be the name of the sculptor. 
Ag^er transcri})tion, my pandit Kamala' ka'nta readily furnished me 
with the interpretation of this curious monument, wliith I accordingly 
ani^x in modern Devan%ari and translation : 
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Transcript in Modern Devandgaru 

C\ C\ 

TTHT^t 

^Ttr^TOi ht^j 

■n'^^ fm f*l^ «ff €tHT 
SITU^fcT ^f^TT ^T?|:TjST^gia% 

si C^ 'J 

?TW^T(»I'$T ■«T-5T?r! 

tiT5j ?r tt^ ^TTrfwrf^ 5ErfT?:^^ 

>S 

«ir«T • 

^ 1’Ik' following errors of orthography arc noted by the pandit ; ap- 
plying •! before and JT in the second fourth lines. The insertion 
of ri^arga in Hiid ^m-xTn for in .he ninth line, 

the ^ tinal of the tenth and eleventh lines, \\lii<jh should bodi be 
and ^^T'55?i in the 10th which should be 

Translation, 

“ In the Tiioiith oW/ifaisf/ta/ux the v ear one hundred and thirty-three'j' 
aft('r the decease.]: of Skaxda Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, 
resembling In on a in his rule, possessed of tlie cliiefest of riches, en- 
joying far-s])r{\nl leputation, born of* the royal race of the Guptas, 
whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing heads of 
a hundred kings. 

At this celebrated and pr(»cious village, sanctified in reverential at- 
tachment by the inhabitants of Kakubharatij^. 

The opulent Biiatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle 
of good qualities. Ilis son was the \ery famous and talented Uudra 

X kiit. ** The nioutli Jj/esttia in the year thirty and two and one plus one 
hundred, bcinjj arrived.’* 

X ShaJit^h^ of the repose, i e. death. 

§ Written Kajcubhahrati (sic) ; the meaning must be that 

such was the name of the village ; and probably tbe modern Kuhaon may be s 
corruption of the ancient appellation kakubha. 
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Soma, known by another appellation as Vyaghrarati*. Plis own son 
was Maoha, the constant and friendly patron of brahmans^ gurus, 
and yatis. lie, struck with aw(' at beholding’ the universal instability 
of this world, nmde (for himself) a road of virtuef ; having set up 
(estiiblished) along the roadside, tive images, made of quarried stone, of 
Indra, objects of adoration to the religious and devout, for the increase 
of his own mora] merit and the happiness of mankind; (the same) having 
attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

This stone pillar, heautifiil and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the 
mountains, is the maker of renown : (i. e. records his meritorious act.)” 

The circumstance of thief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to ‘ Skanda Gupta, of the family of the Gue rAs,’ a name 
so well known to us from the Bhitari inscription and from our Canouj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression ‘ lord of a 
hundred kings’ would seem to convey, I shall liave h(‘n*after occasion 
to prove by the exhibition of his own name and of that of his prefle- 
cessor Kumara Gupta on the coins of Sau^ashtra or Kfftfy^rKr on 
the western extremity of the Indian continent. Tlie dt‘ath of this prince 
is here employed as an epoch in a somewhat enigmatical way. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary mode of interpretation, the several figures should 
be sot down from the right to the left hand; thus 30 4-2 4 1 + 100 
should be wrriten 1001230; but, as this would he evidently ndiculons, 
1 have leather summed the whole together as ‘ 133 years after tlie 
death of Skanda.’ It does not appear wlio succeeded him, or whether 
the Gim’ta dynasty there terminated ; hut I think it is open to conjec- 
ture that the whole power was nsur]>ed by the minister’s family, because 
we find Til A Buatti, a chief magistrate, erecting the Athibabad pil- 
lar, and we here finda nothor of the same name, the opulent lliiArri 
Soma, tlie son of Amila (Biiatt*.?) at the head of a new rare, not to 
be sure arrogating to themselves the title of raja, but possessing 
wealth and powin* and erecting pillars in their o\fn name. Tour gene- 
rations from Amila, viz: I Amila, 2 Bhatti Soma, 3 Budra 
Soma, 4 Madra — will give about 33 years to each geiiQration, which 
for private lifi' may he tolerably near the ordinary average. 

The fiv^; /ndrasf, may possibly he the five figures stated hv Mr. 
Liston to be carved, four on the upper part, and on<» on the lower of 

* Punyaa hand ham sa chakkre : in punning allusion perbaps to his adorning 
the road with these live images. 

+ Vfrord seems to be written Pachatndrd?n from the contracKid space occupied 
by the n of The small figure below bus very much the character of Buddlia. 
- X Tiic lover of fthe hunting oO tigers. 
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the pillar itself, for there arc no other relics in the neighbourhood. As 
the inscription states, it is placed on the high roa<l in a most conspicu- 
ous position, although it had hitherto escaped the eye of an European. 
W e perceive from this specimen that the alphabetical character had 
undergone no change since the time of Samudka Gupta, say in two 
centuries. 


Tibetan Inscription from Iskardo, 

One of Mr. G. Vignfc’s first cares, on visiting Iskardo for a second 
time, has been to re-examine the inscription on the base of a inutilated 
image of Bitudha of which a sketch was jmblished in PI. IX. of the 
fifth volume of this Journal. He has kindly tr5.nsmitted the facsimile to 
me, and I have the pleasure to st«ate that it lias proved iinniediatoly 
legible to M. Csoma, who has favored me with the subjoined transcript 
in modern Tibetan Cliaracter, and with a literal translation. He deems 
it to 1)0 an injunction to the people that they should pay respect and 
adoration to the image, and to the priesthood that they should keep it 
always in repair. 

Tlie lacsiniile is^litliogra])]ied in Plate II. 

T 1 ' • • • 

T T . . . 

r 

> y 

~sl> 9 

TramJation, 

« the eighty excellencies of the body (visible in flic image repre- 

senting Buddua) also (too or iigain), for along time (tor long continu- 
ance sake) — witli collected clean offerings, by every one tlio eight-fold 
prostration (i. e. touching the ground wdth his two feet, two knees, two 
hands, tUe breast and the forehead) and prayer at large imn^t be per- 
formed. Ami then afterwards also, by the faithful ones, at certain 
times, the pa nt (or color") must be cleansed, and the Sacristan (he 
that has charge of the image) must inviolably observe tlie established 
rule.” 
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Copperplate Grant from Bdkerganj. 

This plate was presented in November last, to the Society, on my soli- 
citation, by Baboo Conoylai. Tagore, in whose possession it had re- 
mained for some months previous, having been dug up in the c/my land, or 
land deposited by river inundation, of a ^eminddri or estate belonging to 
him in perganna Bdilpur^ zilla Bakerganj about 120 miles directly east 
of Calcutta. 

No little curiosity has been astir among the Baboos of Calcutta to 
ascertain the contents of this curious document, as it is I ])elicve the first 
that has been discovered treating of the Belhila kings of Bengr.l. I should 
not have thought it possible from the appearance of tlie copper, which is 
in perfect preservation, and still sharp in the letters, that the pintle could 
have been long buried in the place where it is stated to have been found. 
The seal, which is an elaborately executed figure of Sj va cast in cop|>er, of 
great delicacy and taste, is uninjured by time even in rlie minute limbs and 
weapons which protrude undefended from the tnink. I have given a very 
rough sketch of this seal in PI. 11. of the natural size, and certainly it 
bears evidence of having been somewhere preserv ( d with the grc'ate'st 
care for the seven centuries which have transpiivd since it was engraven, 
and of its having been only recently buried in the alluvial ground, 
perhaps by the upsetting of some boat traversing the spot during the 
inun(hition. 

Seeing the depth and perfection of the engrav ing, 1 endeavoured to print 
off directly from the plate a facsimile of tlie writing on both sides, hy 
inking the surface with printer’s ink and carefully pressing upon it a, mois- 
tened sheet of pa])er: — the impression thus taken 1 immediately passed 
between rollers with a plain sheet so as to obtain a reversed or rather 
rectified facsimile lit for transfer to a lithographic stone. Witli the assis- 
tance of the officers of the government lithographic press 1 at length suc- 
ceeded in effecting the triple transik*r with tolerable success, n toucliing 
the wTiting on the stone whore the letters had become too mucli filled uj) 
by the operation. We have thus in PI. III. a cojNy of tlu‘ vvlioh* wbicli, 
though imperfect in the finer strokes is logihle througliout, and more 
trustworthy than any copy made by the eye alone. INI. Jacqijft of Paris, 

I fancy, employs the same method in lithographing inscriptions both from 
plates and stones. Their size renders the lattc'r inconveui('nt. 

The character of this inscription is rather le>s simpl<- Mnn the earlier ‘ 
alphabets of the Pnla dynasty. It is strictly the Gaur character whence 
has descended the modern written Bcmgali^. 

♦ li. la much Xo be regretted that when first a fount of Berifkli type was pr< 
red, the letters were made after the model of the running hand or writing instead 
of this which may be called the print hand. Had the latter been taken, the dif- 
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Govinda RA'\f a, the Society’s pandit was entrusted with the transcrip* 

tion of the contents ; and his work was revised, where difficulties occurred, 
by Kamala'ka'nta : while the English version was made under their 
explanation by young Sa'rod'aprasa'da. 

The purport of the whole is, a grant in perpetuity to a brahman named 
IswAUA DEV A SARMA, of the Vatsa tribe, of the villages of Bdgiile 
Bettogdta and l/dyuinima situated between four equally unknown places 
in Banga, or Bengal: unless GarhaghutaJca be Ghoi'aghdta in the 
JJindjpu>\ or Vikramapur the place of that name in the Dacca, district. 
The mention of tanks of fresh w'ater, w'ith houses built on the raised 
banks for protection against inundation, — of the neighbouring jangal in 
the west, and of the saline soils, is in favor of the locality being in the 
Bdkerganj district itself, on the edge of the Sundarhan^ where sea salt 
is still manufactured. Probably the Ohanda Bhandn tribe made over as 
property along with the soil may have been the poor class named from 
this tract (quasi Sandabanda as indeed it is generally pronounced) 
employed in the salt works, and like the modern 31ohmg'is, only a step 
or two removed from slavery. 

Regarding the V^Mya dynasty of Bengal (so called from its founder 
being of the medical caste) there is the same uncertainty as in almost all 
other portions of Indian history. Some make Adjsur the progenitor, he 
who is stated to have applied to the reigning king of Canovj\Jvanyakuhj(ty 
for a supply of brahmans for the Bengal provinces ; but tlie cq^alogues 
recorded on good authority in the Ay'm Akbevl place the whole of the 
Bhupdlu dynasty, extending to 698 years, betwen Adisur andSuKii 
Sena the father of BallaTa Sena wffio built the fort of Cuuv, No men- 
tion of either of these parties is made in the present inscription, but on the 
contrary the father of Ball a'l A Sena isdistinctly stated to be Vijava Sen a ; 
and as this is I beli«ive the first copperplate record of a grant by the family, 
we should give it the preference to books or traditions, on a point of 
history so near its own time : lor Kebava Sena is but the fourth in des- 
cent from VijAYA, on tlie plate ; or the fifth, if wo take Abul Fazf/s list. 

Aijin Akberi Us(, lusct'iption, 

1063 SooKHSEiN, reigned 3 yrs. Vijaya Sena. 

1066 Billalskin, 50 BallaTa Sena. 

1116 Litkhknsein, 7 Lakshm ana Sena. 

1123 Maiihowsein, 10 ^ 

1133 Kvsoosein, 15 Kesava Skna. 

1151 SuDDASCiN 13 considered the last by the Bengalis. 

1154 Nowjeh, or 3 

1200 (Lakshmanayeu) the last. 

ference between it and the Devanagari is so slight that gradually they would 
have become amalgamated ; at any rate the reader would with facility have perilled 
both, instead of deeming theuf, as now, distinct characters. 


a 
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It is curious that wherever the name of Ki-sava Sena occurs on the 
plate, there are marks of an erasure; as if the grant had been prepared 
during the reign of Ma'dha va Sena, and, on Ins dying before it was com- 
pleted (for bucli a plate must have taken a long time to engrave), the nuiue 
of his suctesfeor Kesa va, fortunaiely hap])ening to be of the same proso- 
dial quantity, was ingeniously sub^^tituted. and mutoto nomine, the endow- 
ment was eonq)lete<l and promulgated. Ki.sava must have been in 
this case the brother of iMA^DitAVA. 

Little of the historical oi'currenees of Kesava’s reign are to be ga- 
thered from the inflated eulogistie >t\le eoiujuon to this ^})ecies of eom- 
po'sition. It is said in general terms that ln‘ kept his enemies in awe, that 
be was religious and bountiful to the* priesthotxL "rhen' is coiisiderabh' 
poetical ingejiuitv in tlie triple similes applitxl to the smoke of 
saeritjcUil and to tliat ol' the sparkhrig of tlu* moon-be.uu lu the 

s.'eoiid vei\se. The allegory of the Inrd with two dissimilar wings at the 
opening of the iusc ription miglit be tliought to ap]dv' rather to tlie moon 
than lh(‘ sun : hut the SMt\A Si ddtian'i a, accordiim to tlu^ ]>aiidit, slu'w- 
that the sun ha^ as mueh to do with the jihenomeiKi as tlu' niooie —or lu 
fact tliat tile moon, when east or west i.-, as it wen , a wiuL! to (he sun:--- 
thus 

“Piom till* sun irtreatiTi^f ffTst'v.ird wlu'ii "ors ra 'li day the muon 
l»y tw t'b e that tornis the — tlie inoun'^ day/’ 

The title of So )i /cava Go n resirnra ap])lied to till tht‘ members rd 
the family niay mean either tlie auspicious lord of the city of (>fn/r ; or it 
niav eoiney a sly hint, by the substitution of for (mixed 

race) of the inferior ca>te of this Sena dynasty. 

Nothing is said the miraeailous dcr^cent of Halt.aj.a Sena, as before 
remarked: but be is said to liave wor.diippial Siv > for many lumdred 
Years (in former generations ) to obtain so famous a sou as I^aksumana 
Sena, who seems to have been the h<*ro of the family, erecting jiillars of 
victorv and altars at Benares, AUahahad and Jagonndtha. It may how- 
ever be reasf)uably doubted wlu-ther these monuriieiits of bis greatness 
ever existed elsewhere than in the poet’s imagination. 

Tlu? date of the grant is very clearly written in the lowennost line 
surnvat J3 Jjjaistha dine ... but the rest is not legible. The 
third year doubtless refers to the reign of Ke^ava Sena, which brings 
tlu* age of the plate to tlu* year 1 IdCi of our era. 

Here follows Govindaka'maN version of the text ; 
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II tT4T^f^^^f^Tt%cTTT^^WT;5^T5TT?TiCcr?g7f 

II \ II 

^^’5Tf?fsf?TJ^-*:;i|^t^?q^^iT7^ ^TH-- I 

^Tflfir^t- RWi^IT'q^R^TST’^RT^fRl^S^m: || «?, n 

f^cTW^TW ^W-irT ^f^tl i^mRftH^fgRTJT^mT^xr-SriRTgcT 

II ^ || ^WTcT^T^T 
3TlfcT TWT^^T I 

TgiT^jilT 

II B II ^t’?IT^T^irR^TfR 
^T^TfBT TTiTtf^r ^q'^Rf^Wlfq- Tl^iT VT-R | 

^rf^wfir ^^^?T%fT:3!rt ■R^Ti:B[^‘*n^TR 

■R^: #^f?f II 111 iTT^f^f^‘^f%3^Tf3TC^f^^f^‘^S5ff;«xrr^^3?TT 

J ^ C^ -u 

"N "N 

i^TRn?^TW^?|5rT?nf%miDT»T^rf^ 

^fftJTlfR^T^: II <{ II #5Tcnsl^^crTlI»Trw^’^?TlT^f^^R 
TOfflIcI^ftr^:^TTRr ^Wl'- ^?TWf^lT^=Tr^IBf^f^T»TTrn3I % 

ftfSTRt II va II ^ 3?T-srRT wf5TaT'?ft 

■5fW ^T’FW^T^nr’f: I Wft^TfR ^T 

s* NJ '* 

fai^'^s RtT5nfi^^T^iR’acTjr?i’5f^T^rgj3!m’rwTft^w5%^^r?ci 
^W- II 'C? II WUliy ^ 

*T^^^5n«fTf^ ^JTt II <£. y 

W^xjf^T lERqsR ^Wjri ^ i’T 
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WS ■sflfWtT: I ^«T^T<T f^T 

^fi! *rtT: ii \« ii ^ thtot 

11 II ■^T^nr^^T^T?© 

?r?^T wm- CT ^TasiT: tTTaB’f^ir f^-^t ^^W^tl^fi^irT 

I -sr^crt ^HKTifainTwf^wT ifw f^fcr ^ t 

3icf: ^ \si, II 

»nf^ I 

•^: ^?Ti:-5r'?j’®^xTi^T ii ii ■siTf^^TJT “qf^ 

*TTf^^qcJ^ ^^IT5 ^cfl^t "STT f^^fq 

■qqT^Scf' •^^1w*:fq qTfs^cTTf^ fqq^^'q^T: ^q'c^T HTT^F’Ct 

^vfqq^ifqcn ii ii q:fn»qT qxftr 
$:3(§rT^jrtT:^T»?iTf^q qwq i ^t^?xq#?r?q5 -qf^WH 

qr^^Zr^fTSf! II \»i^ II ^f^^T’q^xqTtq fq^g^fq^T qxq 

qTj: qTlp^T'ffl^f^^qq:q1'ErTHfcr ^T fq^q: 

qrq xrq>fq«^M5TT qqn'snfiff qqqrai'qjqi 

># 

qi^cTT II 11 ’5iTqnqn'5:»TqT‘?:^T»T?;qjTinT:(?:qnTqqx^i’fT^TQi 

fq^fw • fqqi’q qfqjpt fq’frq ‘qf%q 

^Ir uiter qcT f%^^^?;^f%Hqfqq%^T^f^qT^q II ^v© II 

'qnqr^qi«qrq(T?:fqf%t^^: ^i^iw f?qf qrqwj 
qrqi^iqst^ f^r^rrqwt | qt^q^qfqfTTt:^: qf^qfq 
^qniTqjTtrrqriffiqTf^qt ^xiwfq ■sn.^ifq ^q<«R^5 li ii qTfq^; 

V4 ^q:^q ^vrereft ^Tqs^s 
flnrr qjiTq’?: i ’ft^r ti TV«»^f»4^ <fq4: qiiHT^rq 

q ct^j-wnq^ B X*- « -^' ^ ^ T ^ it^ q n qqxfir 
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'SEfT^^T; I ^cTcr xn^tr^rax:^Tnrf*if^ f^T*trf’?r 

^jcrmf^fg^^T^T^tn ^r^t^tt^: u s?.o u f^^cif^fcr 

’^•T* II II "ZIT ■aTVnR^ clT 

i»T ■JJ^l'ST^gfcTT^^T II 5?,5?. II "^T^T ?tT5^4 

TR^gsrftfVi: ^fTft’fTIcT: 

^T: =^®f%Hf?rcf^?T?;=^: 

II 11 ^i%T^cl^^JT^4r^WT^TcI^^cft^^cTgff^T%T^7T?;T^% 

Tm^^^TJn-ErirfbW^T: > f^y»flr flTl TT’a^ciT^^nf^T 

HcritlTTr£TWfr^rTfrl9TTf^»T?;«T^^T<^eT: 11 s? 8 II T'? ^ sf-R 

' ^ ^ 

■?nJTTTft:^^^jq*sr^5^3UT^TcTn:TcT ^gjftiTnsr 

^ sS 

Ti’5T=8fl3Tf^3r«T9^i^TTT^T^'i2Tcr«JcJ?rH?B^-5nR’«§ 
■g ■^r^‘*:T5r^^'5r’ity?;-mi^^'=^'t?ra'5im 

■* • V# 

TT5r^^?:r’^gT^^r5rg'9rT;r3fmT7g?TWTxr^iftfT3Fr5Tg^BT^^ 

-s^ 'y^ 

'5^*g7iT»Tf^m^Tf^^Tf2c^rctT^it^^gg7nf9D[^7g3n'g^ir?N^i 
gHn^'SUi^ ’?T«R^^T^Tf^q^f^^T’Kr^^n3m-!I'^-?;T=^ 
sriTltin^ »TPr7rt% ^ewt 

f^r*tf% ^ vRTfr TTtrr^rf^^s’nijwisff.gTf^^ ft?iw 

^jTnnr^^'n^mTTie^Trgr^^ 
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*Tt ^T^'^f%^rTcTT^?i^r»rw *n**iT^ 

TTT^f^fwrf 

^r cTTT'i’IfllPfT^JfT W’SrwfJT*. 

f^Wir^T'S!;7RT^TfT:^’5f?rciT’^?BMI^-R^WT^f<TS9^T 

-jrr^ f^sf ^Tirfsn^T 

ti^'sr^T:^ xr?:T^?;^w9i»jRw: cT'Jrixr^xi^ 

3rw’9T:?^^[35j!r! ti^T'^t ci<^^riiT^^ tT’Err 

cH^^J Jr I T cT^ ^ 

T3TT‘*r ^9f^tlT3^'?r Hi? 

sj 

fgt^T 1 4t ?i 

^frgf?*T II ^oo It 

■ir»f^r^rcrxrT^«ft?T vRf% %^T! ii ^T?'«?rT3 

irf^ fqcftT fir^T^T’ft; -sim: ?7^?^i<ir 

*rf?rBEif^ vrf^ ■RfcTTjTsrf^ tr "5^ 

Ca 

^?r**iTTOT fV-gci ^jritw^T Tmfvr: 

-JJ^T ^fW’IcR?! q^T’frt^T^T’W^cr 

^ ^ 11^5 

^ ^T#FTr’g'T^W®fn W cfT^^ ^WT 

TnrRTH^3Is»iT^7f tJT’ST u Tf% 
m ^nrwfw^w^'HT?!^ 

fV%T^i*^« 8 « I Pfl ’STif^cTtrsn^ 

^^ra7rWT3[^T^ ^'fTSWW^: ^TITJ ^?:J«rf5i 

^sftJT’flH^C^ ^^Jllfil ^9?t»r?r VsCWf^T H ?f ^ 
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Tran^lat'um htj Sdrodnprasdda JPandil. 

Auni ! Salutation to Na'ua'yana ! 

1. I pray to the ri'^inp; paradoxical hird (or the sun) of the tree of holy 
Vi’rit (the reda) the frieiul of the w'aterlily bushes, tlie deliverer of the three 
worlds eotifmeil in the prison of darkne-^s, who spreads abroad alternately 
his vvina-s one vvhite and the (ither black (the seniilunations). May that 
moon shine j)i opitiou^, who rex ivilies the fame of him who weais the tlowcry 
shafts (Ka'ma), inakiiii^ by his l ayr, the airy sph<*re as it w;ie spread over 
bv the xvater of the heavenly river, the earth as if scatteied over with crys- 
talline mountains, tlie ocean as if idled xxith pearls unfolded, and the side& 
resemhliiif:,' vxoinen adorned w ith tlie l>lowin^ spikes <d‘ flowers. 

"b Of this line (the Chandra rtnn.'iii) xxashoin a race ofkin^s, whose 
liands were employed in gixint^ rest to the <‘hlef of^serpeots, oppres'^ed vxith 
th(‘ xxei^ht of the world; wljose C'juitiei ^ idled ex ei y side of the woiJil, and 
the explanation of whose works, written in ineoinparable istiin^b of words, 

is dcli^ilit fill. 

1. In this nohle line was liorn a raja hy the name of Vijaya Skna, as 
an imarnation ; who was as it vvci«‘ himself tlie ;^od who wears a crescent 
on his head ; at who-je tfie nails the rajas jmttuitc their Iteads (hoxving) 
made otlnns mistake them for the how of the teiuheaded (Ra'vana), 

.'i. ^V’^ho H! sw Ol d ^d iy" in the war to the a-tonishment ol all people, arid 
which (swou!) though bke the blue lily crushes the spirit of men, though 
beautiful hke the cliisti'red clouds gives }uiin to the heaic of men, though 
black ‘-billing like the ni'idliujKj.^ (black honey bees) is an object of tenor, 
and tbougli like smeared kajjala^. is painful to the e\ es of iiis enemies. 

d. lie. tills raja, had the desiio of oveiconung the sun in gloa*’ (with 
respect to his -.pnil v\ho goxerned this xx lode eaith hy nuditig- out the fa- 
uulies of’ the inimical loyal lines hy tin* sleeple-'S attempt of bus shining 
sword : x\ fni-.e ( tiie iaia’‘-) haioK xxere pio])erl\ comp.ned to serjients. ; and 
who v\as in distigreement with the lords of the cai ilinal points tor 

tfie hoiindaiu's (of his possessions). 

7. From him xx^is boi n U via. a 'la Sen\, xx ho b\ liis oreeping-plant-like 
placing sword stole sxxceping the heat of the pride of ins enemies, whose 
fame xi a>, uni i vailed, and h\ whom xxas stxdcn the Lak'-hmi (or wealtli) of 
Ills enemies, hiuiig placed in .m elephaiit-tu^k.-like palampieeii at the limit 
of tiie fieU! of battle xxhich xxas impassable x>n account of the livor of blood. 

S. From him was liorn Laksilmana Sena, xxlio w'as the kalpn^druma (tree 
of desire) of the earth; who, though master of immense wealth, did not 
compier the brvld by stratagem (but by force) ; though master of Kafnf (the 
moon) did not accept the dobha't^ ; and could not say “ No" tliouj^i be was 
* Considered as a collyiiuin being applied upon the eyelashes or eyelids me- 
dicinally or ornaincntatively. 

f The woid Aa/d has two meanings, the (>4 qualities and the digits or niiniitess 
of a degree. • 

X The word dosha baa tx'O meanings, — faults when with raja, ami night 
xxhcu with moon. 
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acquainted w itlj all tlio words; and wlio, though the most happy of men (or the 
hhojfiiiftrd , ]ord of sesnd(f) was not siivrouinled by the dou])le-iiiinded (or 
snakes). 

9 . \\^h() (the raja) caused three different sounds to bo made to the sky 
in the three Saml/tt/ds (the three peri(»ds of a day, the dawn, the noon, and 
tlje evening). In the <hi\vn the sounds of the iron (‘bains of tho.sti iinpri* 
honed rajas who wine liis enemies; at the noon the loud rin^in^ of the l)ells 
on the ymini^ 'idejdiants and camels, led forth to be watered ; and in tlui 
eveniriii^ the })Ieasinir sounds of the jnn^kjiriis (ornament for the feet or 
tooh) off(Mn,»lc A (-.ilors. beaulihetl by their evening dresses. 

10. 'i’he uija (J>Ai.n\h. v Si:na) being desirous of having a son, left all 
kinds of enjoyment .and as;%idnously norslnpped Haha (.Sivv) in manv' 
hundred prior births on the hank of Stirndhtioi ( Citnujd ) for the birth of 
this prinoo; (Uhern ise s(» famous a prince ( Laksm vna 8i:na) would uot 
have horn from him, u lio was the lie.ad of all ivjjas and piMised hy the 
universe, and oliose resoluti<»u widowed the wive-, of hj> eiu'iiiies. 

1 1. \\'ho wdien horn and existing on the earth, the moon wa- no longer 

soleU' on the firmament ; nor the kalpa tree on the golden mountain, nei- 
ther the chief of the gods only in the city of the Dciuis, (i. e. tliey weie 
here also). 

V'. ^VilO knunsw'liy tlie creator, having made his iioiid stay in the field 
of hittle, n<)t cn'ate his rival enemy in this -^pllere of the eaith? ilis 
hands were like tin' trunks of elephants and hi-» hrcast hard as stone ; hi.s 
shaft'^ M‘re fatal to his enemies and }\is elephant's were evading juice fium 
tiieir lie.id'.. ^ 

i:>. 1>\ him wore erected many pill.irs for victories in hatlh*, higli s.n'ri- 
ficial p('sts lunir tin' altar (d' .1 / nshnltniluini and (idifap^ni rCinid and 

Jtigannathd) Mtuatinl on the coasts of the South S(*a ; at the holy piac*' of 
-sirtn d, (or <it fCd'^hf) where fall the streams of ,/.s/ and Vordud, into 
the wa\e'> of (rdnij'i ; and on the hanks of 'rnr,)u fi/ffi/tohdU), wlmdi Ix’- 
came truly sacred .iiid pure, for its heing the plaia; where he who was hoin 
from lilir- (Buamhv) couiinenced his sacnhce. # 

11. Ilij cliiel: <jueen was \\\''-L''f>rvf ' tlie jewel oftlie heaiU of .Vr/Zts 
and after cri*ating whom the creatin’ thought his hai d.s to lia/e been sacianl; 
w ho^-^e astonishing chai nis and conduct adorned life universe, .and whose 
Sdpottiib y Ikirtli and Laksmi fulfilled her every desire. Nay she was 
woithvof obtaining the 'I'i ivart/ds (or the three human objects ol‘ pur- 
suit, viz. viilue, we.alth, and lov'e.) 

1/i. From tliem was horn Kkswa Skna Dkv v, who was the jewel of 
the crowTiof his inimical rajas, .as was horn SiKi iniiAHA (Ksi tika) from him 
who vvCHis a crescent on his head and Gi'avA' (the mountain-horn goddess). 

lO. It I'i not wonderful that at the glaiuje of him, who conquered the 
universe and turned the golden vessels of adverse rajas into iron, that the 
iron drinUing-vessels <d’ the hrauiaiis should he turned into gtdd ! 

17. 'Fhe multitude of his inimical rajas hearing of his strength, instantly 
starting vvilh fear and leaving their dear sleeping consorts, quickly enter- 

* Virtuous vvoiricn, who bum t hciiibidvt'S with their liubbuuds* coip^ea. 

-f A woman wliohc butbaud inariics oilier wives. 
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eel tlieir ramparts and bein^ disappointed of a firm shelter there, imme- 
diately came out and are wanderinff }iere and there ; whose (the raja's) 
mind wtis devoted from his childhood to the occupations of numerous bat- 
tles and whose station was praised by the asseml>ly of heroes. 

18. The hands of this raja were not for a moment inactive, — towards 
his foes in firing arrows drawn home to his ear, ™ among the assembly of 
polite men in htdd the darvha (sacrificial grasses) moistened with the 
drops of water, for consecrating gifts, — and among hashfiil lovely-eyed 
women in loosening thtdr w-aist cloths. 

19. I'lie smoke of whose iHjmt-offerings plays over the world, making 

it appear as though tlie hanks of rivers are skirted with 'Tapinja trees, — 
that the sky is involved in thick clouds ami all the trees i»f the earth 
seem to lie covered aruhatas (emeralds) iiml •most of the perirj*^ seem 
to he changeil tr» the <if t.;ipphircs. 

^20. 'Fhe wishes of honest men tired with wandering for wealth In the 
forest of Kn/jHi trees, in the broken inountain-. in mines of gems, ami on 
tlie shores of oceans, are at last 1\ ing under tie* canojiv of his cloud-like 
feet for lesl, (i. e, he lias fulfilled their wivhe-^ ) 

lie (the laja) who w<i>like Hi niiA iii Prnlopn (the end of a Kalpti) 
and horn from the rai'e named (rifU'lhapm'dun ami the fii'*t of those who 
were }ni»ised hy the fainoos ht*roe>, governeil this earth. Whom when the 
Contending lajas beheld when leading their exped it ions fo' \ ictory, tliey 
w^ere struck with wonder and exclaimed, What is thi^^*' ilieir whole 
lliuk arni) being at once put into coiifu.sioii ! 

‘2^^. E\en SAUaswvn' (the goddess of wi*.dom) having lived in his 
mouth gamed the title Ptidmd’iiyn (whose d w ellmg-}ilace is tl^e lil\) 
vvhich LakshmI enjoys m three woilds. 

"2d 'I'lie wives of the interior of the raja who were always seeing his 
beaut V, when he played vvith them on the top of the lofty cloud-reacliing 
palace and cast his eye on tlie damsels, shrunk under it, \ et still com ted 
iiy coqiictt iiig ill gesture and motion tlirough evident desire. 

^4-. By him vvho was like Indiia ou earth were granted to the brahma- 
lias many famous *illages vTith high buildings; winch (villages) contained 
mniy finitfiil and smooth fields and were pleasant with the sound of the 
gee.se that weresportoig in the sands of the rivers near, and the rice of 
vvhich became the hc^t of its kind when boiled. 

Tlie victorious ami honorable emperor Kks'ava Skna Dsva, who was 
j)Osse8“^ed of fame, the king of tlie three sortsS of rajas, namely, Aswapad^ 
Gdjiiputi and JVfirapati, like the sun in expanding tlie lily-like Sena caste, 
the lamp of the lunar line, famous as Kakna in gifts, ver^icious as 
liA'NGtiYA (the s>oii of Ganoa", or Hiii'shma) a cage hard as Btijra to the 
refugees, the most rich, learned, the great hero, the king of kings, the 
destroyer of his enemies, ami entitled Sankara Gaureswaraf wlio was a 
dutiful son of Laksmana Skna entitled also Sa7ikiira Gaureswara ; who 
(I.IAKSMANA Skna) achieved his own fame, suppressor of liis enemies and al- 
ii 
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w;iy‘^ nipditfitinp" on tho footsteps’* of liis father BalimYa Sena ; who (Baf.- 
Lia'la Skn a) vmin also titled Simknru Gnitrcswnrn and possesst^d of fame, suh- 
doer of eiiemifs, jiFid wlio ineditatMlon the fo<»tstt‘p^ <»f his father Vi.iava 
Sfna ; ulio (ViJAY A Sena) vtasaKo po>.sessed of self-earned fame, for his 
putting <Ioa o (seonrin^) tlie load of \ ielory fioin hi*, shoiildi'r ulneh he 
j^aioeil by conquering all this (rrornn ^ India), and \vh<» v\ as the 

dcbtiover of his foes, and entitled ^^nnhain OV/'/mmco/ f/,- - now duly inti- 
mates, informs, ;ind commands t4> the laj.is and raj. my. is (the c.iste of Khc- 
triyas) Uiat were present with him. ami the queens and their childien, the 
princes, the ln^aI mini.ster", the pin‘sis, the jud; 4 es, tho^i* v\ ho w ert‘ expeii- 
enced in W'ar ami peace, tin* chief <*onimanders, wrestlers, ihi* peons who ap- 
piehend lohhers, mn.il ^•f}l<■e^'' mast ei of t lephants, C4»w>v,m)ats and wool- 
len clotjis, keeper*> 4»f gardens, t he cxei ii t lonei s, ll>e nia^ isti ati's, tin* nmral- 
ists^ ]»eons, those wlio were sijppui 1 1‘4| from In^ ).nit;doin, intemlent s 

ovM'i his ihoniinoiis witli tlieii clnel"., im‘n tliat hrhnii: to tin* tiiln* eall«*<i 
Chando Bhrnidfi^ and their e}m‘f'>, ami many otiier inh r^- to this edeet : 

Be it kmiwn to all of \ou that thi'. i^re.d laj.i, on hi^ Inrtlnlav to 
prolong his lih- h.is ron-^'ci ated with wat<*r and pr<‘srntrd to the In .diiiiaii.i, 
named Jsw’AiiA I>e\ \ Su.miv, witfi a eopjiei plate s'ti.Mindin on ^^hleh an 
in»a^e of Sudds {va is riveted, who (the hiahni. nri) .vas the de-« end.int ot 
uiuni, of iu e I*/ <ir ; n.inirly J>h/n Ctn/dru/tu ^ 

Aitrru^ and ./cino ,* the u‘aiU‘r<'f tin* holy texts, {S/ttd) ami Ine 
son of Banama Li >Ai{MA till* <lescendaiit of \"Ar-'\, ol the iil'o\efive 
Ftcvfinis, the iTi'otid on ot (i a iiunrsw ' \ ua tlie desenuclmt id 

of tiie aiiove fme Prn\<ir<ts, ami the <ndM;n o! I'AHAs'AiiA l>i.\ \ 

Satima,, the ilescend mt id' V'atsa of the .same rrornrtis , — llie l;md ol the 
Ailla^^^es ]irttii^dfd!odif(LiHnUft ^ which enenmpasM-d wiih thcs** fa- 

mous lioumlai n*" : on tlie e.i-t hv Ft tuiutfi, nujatui (ifitnh njitufaim, m-ar 
V tkrfnnupu t n in Bungfi, which i- in Fuoitd) nfft \ hfmhii (oi a^ a ) iLcn) ; 
on the soiitli h\ Liie villajrt* named Suit m\ddln, on li:e liy Srin^^um (') 

(iovind<i, which looks hit:ji wiUi j.-oi'als. and on the noith l)y the* vjJl.i^iC 
Funrhakn Pa(jf,do ; for the peaceful enjoviiicrit id his soils and Lr.itul- 
f^OMs, iS:c ^’c, as loii;r as the nitioii, the suii, and the eaith sliall ondure. 
’tVhich (viila^^e) is jierpetnaJi y inh erit.ahie, w idl.^ox erned and not lo he 
claimed by any of his relatives (such as an elder h'olhei, ^Vc ) .md which 
contains liuu.ses on the iiKii^in of pure t.iiiks, iioles, s.ilmo seal,-,, both tlie 
land and wat(‘r, all "orts of shrubs, the irec^. ol beti*lnuts and cocoamits, 
and the tribe called Chandti, lihtnubi^ ami m wbich (ere he has eoiisecrated 
jt) he caused the ponds to be made, and the nut and cocoamit tre(*s to he 
planted. Besides he has ^yiven him the power of punishing the Chamla 
Bandas. 

* rfflcctiiiy: ou ]^i^ or the hereditary successor of. — b"n. 

t 7 lie diseijile.s of tin; Mom frnm whose ])ro^M;ny were the, hialnnaus (h sci rnlcd. 

♦ B&Fmdra is the country cxnmdirii; from liouf/pur across iTie to the 

Jaiigalmebals, including most of Bengal. Wi(.s, Dicl. — y^o, 
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Jri tins copper sa^Jiruiin ore written :i()0 (perhops higa-..) * 

“ 'J'herefoie you must allow liini to enjoy the >anie ; :i-> also shall the 
future rajas inoiutairi it, with luin'.iLlerat ion that tlejiri erilioa will doom them 
to hell, and inaintaimii*; will du j^lory to their virtue. 

Some relip^iou> Slokas are uritteri on this -luhjert. 

^Vhen any body jj;ivcs htiid, Ins anceilors pi <1130 ami boast themselves, 
saying tiifit a laud-^iver born iii our race, and lie ^Hli be tlie djiiverer 
of us. He that )>reserits lands and he that receives it, hotli ol' them are 
Moithy of i^ojji^ to lie.M’en. 

Atrain : “tliiseaitli th<m;;h enjoyed hy se’ eial Kind's as S'lgir raja, ike. 
See. yet wlienever an} on*^* pO'.-^e-Siit lie is the -.ule enjoyer of its produce. 

“ He that dejnives the land ei^eu hv him or hy any other jier'-uii will 
lot in 01 dure, Ikuiic; hm n ifiNet ts in it i\itli hi> huvl.it her**. 

“ He who [ire'^ents Lmd li\es f) 0 ,(){)O \ ear-> tu heavtui, hut he u ho uhiiaei 
or disi et;ards n is donjiied to lie!! lor the "ame jieriod. 

“ rio* elfects ot ”i\ iiifj; other thiiii*'. are to he erijoyed for one life . 

‘ .M eii, con'^lderl^l; lium.iu life and piO'.peiitv as liclvle as tlie water on 
llie lisif ot llie lily, .Old under' t Old ni” \i li it is all e.idy said, should not 
destroy tlu* f.ime of others. 

“ Tills of the ([>iince) whose (eet are kissed by a hundred 

niinisteis; (^ii^m’d oii his j.ait hy) 

“ 11 is Majesty's almoners the hiirh in autliority, Snri in Mai>yas.\ 
KAuvN\Nr; S)i})i(thd Myf>vv\Kv KAfiAv\Ni; S/tmat K vit an vni. 

‘ 111 the year (of 11*1^:11) :i ; the month Jfj iistln ml the day — "(the re-^t 
ohlitm'ated . • 

d. ] nscri^ition^ nn Join nnnii'rs f t out (%'fifr*f( Intfot. • 

In the cniirsi' of tlu’ m ,ir lS:3<i, a nimiber (iiiiu‘ or ten) of .lain 
iin.apes of in. irble were .-xlnmiated at .d///?. y\ from wliat is now a Alu'al- 
man burial-ground, and in ibe iiniuedtati* luuudibourhood of an old d.uu 
(em|d(' bevoml tin* Dnrifnk thi^ Kiunvujfi SnhUj on tlu* ascent to 
l\i rat^arli. Liciii, E. AIauoi n, in obligingly comniuuicatine- the 

above intt'lbgenceT fnrnisln*d me with a copy ot tlie line of wriMiio 111 - 
smulx'd on the ]>ase of three of the imaoes, in liopes it miglit afford -onie 
historic. il aid, ho^\(*^er bmited, to our "toro of dates and names. One of 
these iuscriptioTis 1 havi* inserted at tliefiuit of Plate 11 . (Emitting the draw* 
mg of the naked .lain s.iint kindly madt* hv Lieut. C)li) 1’IKL1), because it 
differs in iiotliing from the ordinary imajres of the Dii^arnbari class,so fre- 
(jueiitly renn -ented ;th(*v are seated rross-lcgged with their hands joined ; 
their e ars are long :in<l split, and their hair in the small round ifnobs or 
curls which have led many to give those images an African origin. 

* III tins half slokii, >1 few words are waiitins^ to complete the verse, the 
mei«niii<^ of which* should he “ but the etfects of prcseuljng laud are enjoyable 
for endless lives.*’ 
li *2 
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The followiiip: version of several of the inscriptions was attorn] >ted by 
Lieut. Madden’s pandit at Ajmir. The first being intcnrled for thar 
represented in the plate. 

\ SiT 8 ^n-*f5TT5 WT^<T 

fVcTvfl i 

^ ^?cr ^^^8^ 5Eri'^?^^mTT^:'srf?i»n 

cr'?7T ^icf ^er?iT 

^ t,^^8 ^TT'^WT 

8 \5^8'0 %?TT-^ 

i 

^ 8 wrvT'^»rif®^ 

iriffTifw I 

^ ?Ergw \\eL8^ ^^Tinigrf^ ^ ^T’eri^ 

’jrtf^^w ■Slf^T^frTfCtfT I 

^ f’srwT »r«t tr?; ifi 

TrcT7t?TT»^ft i 

Whatever may be the correctness of the rest, tlie plate speriineii r(‘r« 
tainly does not accord with the pandit’s version as to tlie name of tlu' 
image, which is clearly Pro jitdndth^ one of tlie 24 Jain saints : another is 
as evidently Mallindlha prativid karapitd ‘ the image of Maj.lina', 
THA was caused to be made,’ — and doubtless the whole would he femnd 
in any list of the Jain Tirihankaras (see Useful Tables 87). Pdrswa- 
natliay Varddiiamdnay Vdsnpddyay and Chandrapruhhd of this list 
are foudd in the present inscriptions. The inscriptions are coxiched in 
the Prakrit dialect, and their chief merit is in being specimens of the Jain 
character of the 12th century. I read the line in the Plate thus : 

Kjam. 1239 Pha. sudi 4, Sukrc ; sadhuvdha-achdvppmnadnna Sri 
Putra panda (? ) Idhadcnay PrajUandtha pratirnd kdrdpiid^ 
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— J^.rtrarts' from the Journal of lArut, Markham Ki ptoi-:, Ai/i- 

mitiP.d to tfip Asiatic Sncietj/ at the meeting' of the Qfh Oct. 1830 . — 

linins and Pillar at Jajijnir, 

Sundaif the ^21 th Nor . — Halt to-<lay. 

Il.'uinpr iiiado j)r(‘vi(}iis arranp^omoRts for a visit to Jafipin\ I started 
at 4 A. M. ill ronipany with about a huiulrod nieii of th(* corps proceed- 
ing to pay their devotions at tlie famous tirath or khetr resting (as the 
Hindus assert ) on the navel of the parent Gapa Asura. At this ])laoe all 
p;ood Hindus niakt‘ offerinp^b to their deceased relalives termed pinda 
pharna a notice of the eerenionies atiendinc* which is to lie found in 
SmuHNc/s account of Ori.ssa. I had no leisur<» to make many inquiries 
or to vi^it every object worthy of notic(‘, yi*t I still saw a p^reat deal 
which duly lepaid me for my long ride of six mile', there and six back 
again with a Viurning sun o^er m\ head. 

The first plnctH visited wa-^ the mO'‘que ui the outskirts of the town, 
wliere there formerly stood the palace of the Snhehdars of the ])rovince 
Mi'HAmmad TakT Kha'n, Abi: Nvs\h Kiia'n and others. I'hc 
mosque rather a pretty object but of rouch workmanship. 

Over the centrd archway is an inscripliou of iive verses placed in 
five hovvducs’' or compartmeiits in the styh' of the reign in'*which the 
mosqae was built, the verges run thus : 

0 

kx,* 

sixjXi viili 

The English of wlncli is nearly as follows : 

1 

May the Shadow of the insignia of the Phnpoior Auuanozeb 
B e spread as long as the stars east tlieir hglit (shine.) 

The praises and good qualities of the exctdlent Nawah 
Are greater than in the power of the poet to describe. 

3 

In the town of Jdjipur he laid the foundations of a mosque 
Beneath the domes of which the nine heavens are hidden. 
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4 . 

Oh lunihl 3011 hear tlie rente the [H'.iyers 

Vni inn^^t luie theieiii. 

;\s tlie rnt'sque was made in tiie time of A nr N^a^sau Kha \ 

Sj its date is ‘‘ the time of the Nawili A 'ne N isSaii Kha'n/" 

I'lie year of tlie flepira lUfh3 A. l>. 

Hy this insn-iption it would appear that the mosque was l>uili in 
A. D. J (ibO by tlie Nawab Abu Nass\k Kh\'n and not ^fLHAM\rAi> 
Taki' Khan as stated by ^Ir. 

At a short distam e from thi‘ moscpie is a darpcili or sbriiu* of <i 
Mu''snlman saint who -de ^tro^’ed a famous temple atid eouM‘rUal llii* 
terrai*e, on which it ^tood, into an open in >'^qiu‘ and biinal-place for 
hini>elf and fanul\. Heneatii tlit‘ tm*rac(' an' tluve idols (d* (‘oonnons 
diinen^ion^ and i-xqui'^iti' x idptnre, rt*|>n‘-’eut nit»' Indr:ini, Varaha and 
Kab : tin* latti-r tillin' is the n\o --1 worthy ot notice tlion^h a more 
hideous ohjnt could not w('ll h*^' nnaj;incd,- — it H'-^t'mbles ("as il were) a 
liMiiii' "Uvleton of an old fury, ^h^ SitKt.iNt, i;-i\(vs a good account of 
ib.e^e fnu' ^p'‘j'’nnen> ofancicnt Jlindn scidptnri' ; it is nnu'h to be regret- 
ted tint thc'^e idols b<t\ t' "O sntit'red Iroin tin mason’-. chi:>t‘!, in late years 
einplo\e(ro\ an Mnro['(*an otlicer to d<‘tacli “ ndii ^ A part of tlie 
i}tu)t(l-}ii(ila of Kali .Old .1 hainl of Indrani }ia\' l>een llms lost. It is 
also a gn'at ^ »t\ il'.tt ihc'-e cm.o-ilit'S are not removed to tlie imi^emu 
01 (af utta (which could <asd\ be done in tl.e rainy season) and tln'ia hv 
placed ne,l of tlie reach o( -iK'h w onld-be-ant icpiarian relic liunter-. 

d'lu' b»lh)W ii'L' are the thnnnsious of the figures. 

Ka'io', l)a-(‘ b feet H nu h;luiuht 0 f<‘et ; thieknes^ at the h.ise I foot 
4 incho's. 

iNUitv'Nj', lieiLibt <S bet lO iiicl es ; hreadlh at the base /> feet t) 
inelies ; lliickue-‘S ditto ‘3 i’ec't iiuhes. 

\ A n AH lieiglit b feet 1 (t iiK hes ; ]jre«nlt h at the base 5 feet 11 inches; 
thicknc'-s ditto '*} fei t bi jucIk's. ♦ 

I regK'lted mv iiiahilitN (for want of time^) to make drawings of lln‘ 
thn e liiuirt'^. 

Ilavintf through tlie attention and I'xeeediiig politeness of Uie INTini- 
sif Ajii;i f. ViiiD^who resides near the mos(|ue) procured guides to shew 
me all ^hat is to he seen in and near Jujfpat\ I ^isltt•d the ditlerent 
tf‘mple,>, none of whicli are worthy of notice or at all aiK'ieiit, though 
they )cciJ[>y the ]daees of tliosc* de.stroyerl hy tin' Muhammadan conquer- 
or-. A)a>nt a mile and a half I'rom the riio.s<jue behimUthe town, 1 was 
shewn a \ery eleg-ant pillar of whicli the accompanying is a sketch ; it i** 
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of black chlorite and bifcbly polished. I could obtain no iuroiinatlou 
worthy of credit rej^ardinj^ it ; it called Sira.sNnubfKt and is 35 lc(‘t hiLdi ; 
the shaft is 19 feet K inches, the base (> feet, conserpu^ntU the capit.d 
is 9-4, consisting of threi* s(‘parati‘ blocks v^hh li Ixuai shaken out 

of th(*ir original position : iudeisl i doubt their ()ni>lnality. 

The column is a polygon of 10 sides slightly (ouea\e. It would be 
useless conjecturing the origin of this eh‘gant cohinin, or even the foruier 
locality of it ; it certainly was not al\va\-. in its present silnatnai hut lias 
been fixed in some huilding, perhrqjs a terrate, now no longer in (‘\i^t«Mi( e. 

Waiil of time again pre\enti‘d my \i'-iting a * nrioii'- ]jlace s.-ud to he 
on a lull mile^ off, but, (iod willinif, 1 shall p.'\ a ^pei ial visit to 
jiur at sfiiiie future jaa ioih w here I sh;ill (l(\oi(»a few d.u ^ to hunting 
out and remarking upon all it- now unknown (iniositu 

1 remarkc'd a number of Jain and lluddbet figun in difierenl plaeo-, 
-<Mltere(l about. 

I oniifted to state that an a—* rtioii of the Mllag-ei- tliat a (hie tbjrure of 
(rtnffdff wa^fonneib. at the top e.t the pii'.o* and b.ul llosMi avsay and 
ohiihieil a mde otf alien K \'i \ e \ li \ k ( ami* to (‘omnnl bi-> ra\aL’'es at 
-u!< < winch if f-ad u manual there and had Intdi a "iiiall tempb* 
elected o^aamt. ( 'uriONit\ h-il me to tin* s«M,t : I wa- ^hewn v\it’um a '‘tnall 

temph'an ele'^antl\ e\ei uti'd li-juriMif f/’o/vcia ofbl.u k < lilonr* . a 
wiiuli I annex; it r<'-i- on a shatt (-nuk m tin* jjMvind) ex'o/tU suniku* 
in dmu n''ion-< lo the Stro stn hthbn and ma\ juoliablv n.i' e l-^loii'jt d to it. 

In the siiiimh- 1 remarked an amai'Ut bride'- simdav to tlnit o\#r the 
I\ < n sr-h(i /t M ^ bur iiea'dv luir'etl in the eaitli, tlie ac cumulation of ages. 
\ iiver cailei* J/ rr/fi^ru', u-ed in former lime- to flow through it, but 
ol wliieli there i- '-ear<el\' .i ^i'^lole -ig'U left ; the bridgt* i-- of it'-Olf i er\ 
lur.ent aiidcoU'.iiiu tfd (d'ui iteri.d- takiai from buildings of more remote 
dali'stdl. idgiire ( I ) i-- an elevation of (nie of the arcln*^ r winch struck 
me as A'er\ neiulMf; it will be ob'-iM' \ ed t bat tbiu’e is a regular kovstone 
in lieu of the nion* eommon l)h«ck aribitra\e. bdgure (J) sliows the 
manner in which llu* stone- propu t and art' tini^lied otf tui the starlings, 
that is, on tlie fac(‘ toward-, the -tream, 

J'lu' huts ami houses in the tt)wn (which i- \ (‘rv straggling ) are re- 
markably nt'at ami are all on stone terraet-s raisetl fo the ht'ught of 4 
and ."i fet't, a vi'ry ni'cessarv precant itm in a plact' •subject to inunda- 
tions as tbi« is; the country is a \t*r^ few feet higher than the betf of the 

* 'fiii- is till' pi •( r alhuU'fl to ia inscriptuot , seclt'^l Nt>. Kn. 

-f- A opi thf fiu-e tew.oils • ne stir nr., ami I'm tlir opjiositr suit'. The 

Aclioil toi lit (jI I la* .ft ( li IS not iiltriei,! by lliis ai j anajeinr nt. 

X Hewn stones tium the liilTcreiU ruins. 
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JBaitaranL Thrro are numerous tanks and swamps which together with 
the forest of cocoanut and other trees as well as bamboos must render 
it very unhealthy. 

The brahmans arc more troublesome here than in any place I have 
ever yet visited ; they ( oniplalned loudly of their loss since the high 
road through Akua Padda had been established, which deterred pil- 
grims from visiting their kJietr^, I must now take leave of Jdjip%ir 
and conclude witli stating that I returned to camp late in the ev<Miing 
much fatigued, having been in motion alternately on foot and on horse- 
back for the «ipace of fourteen hours ; but I considered myself amply 
repaid for my trouble. 


VII. — Remar ks un “ Coyapay'ison of Indo-Chinese Rayi^uuyes, A c. 

Ry the Rev. W. MoRTox. 

'I'he paper which apj)eared, under the above title, in the last, or December 
No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, was no doubt j)eru’^ed witli much 
interest hy nuiny of the readers of that }>eriodical. fhe importance of 
such a c<imparison, as was tlierein partially instituted, of tlie very nu- 
merous languages or dialects spoken hotli within and hevomi the Ganges, 
is, in every point (»f view, very considerable. Whether we aim at amelio- 
rating the civil institutions of the various tiihes arnon^ whom they are the 
media of intercourse, or to communicate to thiMu the arts and sciences ami 
purer religion of the we.st, and to elevate them above the debasing m- 
fluertv^' <^f oruel, impure and ahorninahle 8upe^^tltlo^s ; or wdiether we 
seek merely to obtain an accurate as well as extensive actpiaiutance wdth 
these various dialects -in all points of view m'lch investigation^, as those 
in question, are most important ; and the jnesent etforts to nhlaiii in- 
formation of a philological nature by tlie Sadiya missionai les, directed to 
these ends art* consequently highly laudalde. 

I. Of their execution of the task undertaken I can say hut little, and 
that little must almost lie confineil to the language of our own Pro\ ince 
of Bengal Of course the excellent individual who furnislied the Com- 
parison," will take my observations in gootl part, as my design is simply, 
jind in good faith, to throw in my mite of aid to )nm in his useful in- 
vestigations, as well as to draw the attention of otliers to the subject. 

1. In the Comparison of the Bengali and As^mese," it is stated that 
above six-tenths of the must common words are identical, except with 
flliglit « variations of pniiiunciatiori." Now I liave carefully examined 
the list of words from which this conclusion is drawn, and hnd that up- 
wards of eight ^tenihsi would he the more correct statement ; and that, of the 
60 words, 50 are identical in Bengali and As^mese. For, the most has not 
been made of the analogy between blie two languages, hy the introduction, 
• The highway to Cuttack lay through Jajipur before the new road was auid^^. 
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into the Bengali column, of such secondary forms in current use as come far 
nearer, in many cases, to the Assamese terms, than those given in the Com- 
parison/' 'lhus 6 (l ///4 is compared »vith hotah^ while hdt^ equally a Bengali 
form, is omitted. So, with asihl a hone, should have been given hdr ; with 
hfir?ia^ kdn ; with kati ; w\i\\ jtitdy bdp ; with ituit-syfiy niachk ; for 

pftithfja, f/finf ; for mdfitdk, miir ; with hhnngft, .shiny ; witli hdnaVy bandar ; 
with chamlnt, chdnd ; for Janaui. tnd ; with rdtri, rat ; with tail, tcl ; for 
prasUti’y .s/u/d ; with dauta, dant ; with gram, gdn ; »ill identical, or very 
nearly so, with the As^aint'se of the table. 

Jn the sann* iim» of svcoiid.iry forms, the results of compariscui w itli 
some of the other coluoin'* aUo would he'^liglitly varied ; as the Bengali go, 
a cow, v\ou!<l miicli nom* riiMriy re•^l*lnhle the Khamti ngd nin\ Siame'sc 
rigod, t]i:m ga . jt (the <mly foi oi given) from whicli the Assamese yard is 
drawn, 'i'lius too, wiu'e frj and hmh'i given in the liengali (‘oliirnn, fur blood 
— witli the All luer, '•ig 111 f\ I tig the pniuujde of vigour (tnd so applied 

to the ill am. luairow bile, semen, ) would agree the Assamese h'w, the 
Jill fa^hiii, tlie Koreng tazgu. tSje. w Itile the hittei w ould appetir to ha\ e 
originated the l\hamtl tint and Siann“-e iui’t ; whereas uihfa she-vs no 
agreement with I 'lther. 'The A'"'.iine'.t‘ />/h U(i. an ant. miglit shew .a reseni- 
blanee to the Btmgali pmpara^ tliough none with ;> <Sjc. These 


and others 

we sliall 1 educe to .i tahie as 

follows. j 

b 

hat^lish. 

Ih nua 1. 

A*- irno-ic. 

s <rf 

All 

ieit 

1 otab 


A at 

pujjMia 

poi ua 


A 1 1 ' jw 

'•liai 



( '<'> . -a I 

Blnotl 

tM), Irtulm 

1 1. 7 , 

A /in. lint, ^'l Inat, tushai, A"<‘/ . 

Boat 

11. <U, (ilOLTl 

nau. 

r.i/\ .11 

^Ifh/. illii X • 

Huijf, 

liai 

Ini 

M''n . >.i\ ti , Si fhf karau, rVi. soi’u, C. T, 

t'.it 

iwai jar 


uiu, 7’. <11 a. Lu aiu, A’. 7\ anikau 

Uiil lie, HO. 
w hciu e Mi \ 

’ rat ' *• im'w iiur, 
.mUai J , t lie lucM er 

riiekui i 

KJt nun, mi an, rVu/ . uipogixo, Sufiy. 

t’ow' 

uo 


,i>>d Am invauiia, le.nievii 

Kit n.o, .s't. U’o.i 

J>t>g 

-s 1 1 a '» 

. - — 

Ihn . Kiiwi*, St/hf. kui. hwi, Sung. 

Ear 

kau ^ 

kan 

shi, Kup i\e., \vi. An ^hd 

Jt. Cu t hiiji kaiui, Klulh. kon. Ch. 

Klephciut 

ilaiiT) 


* kliniui, Lu. kluina 
datoij 

V'at licL’ 

bap, liHpu. hailia 

, iuipai, 

-I'i.anbfi, At ur. bab.i.d/n/ oiy, papa, Ac, 

hoc 

poiaii (^to burn) 

~ 

( 'u. pur 

ri'.ii 

maelili 

mas 


wer 

[iliul 

pii n 1 

M,it Ln. and Suuy. phai, Cti. apbai 

Foot 

pa 



Han 

luin 

— — 

A 'iatn. lung 

11 and 

payi 


Stnuj. nan, Mur. \;in, Ch. apau, Lii. p .ng 

lie al 

innr 

miir, 

m.oi 

liOl u 

slung 

liiri*;, 

Ah. kuiig, .*1/1. sung * • 

Eeut 

p.'iiua, [lau 


horeny. pa mi 

Moou 

ciiand 

jiin, 

A’i, thiun 

Mother 

tuu 


Kh. An and .Si, me, /iui . amd, A'ar. mo^ 


ai (mat : gi raul- 

ai 

liiiro uma, M. mni, Co. ouii 

Mountain 

luofhei ) 
adri 


Abor. adi 


I 
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Salt lun lun 

Sky swnrga (heaven) GarOy srigi 

Slone slnla hii, Kh. hin, Si. hin 

Sun tapan Si. tnwan 

tlahan (hnining) Ak dahani 

Tiger sing, (properiy a /ion,) /jf/i. scd, Si. siia, Lu. sangkLA, /V. T. 

sakhwii, C. T. sakwi, ike. 

Vill-'ge can gmiD 

"J'lien l iter will no doubt be glad to obtain the Bengali forms above 
given. 

2. T'be seven cfi.^es stated to lielorig to Assamese Nou ns, are the same in 
number and order u itli those of Bengali nouns : anifTt is i>y no means (as 
asserted in the Corni>arison, «a ppcniiaritjj in As-^amese that two 

pronouns are used for the 2nd person, according as tiie pers«m addressed is 


superior or iiife 

rior to 

the speaker."’ The same 

olitaius in 

B 

‘iigali also. 

and extended 

to the 

3rd person likewise, with 

a similar 

t,e 

1 minational 

change in the vi 

erb. Thus - 




Iht pers ; 

ami 

maii 1 Mural 

ami <1 


mail 

2nd inferior 

tui 

iiuiris 

toia 


inai IS 

2nd su]»eiior 

tumi 

mara 

tomra 


insra 

3rd inferior 

se 

mare 

taliaiii 


mare 

3rd superior 

tini 

luaren 

f aniiai a 

inai en. 

3. The comparison of adjectives in Bengali is 

efft‘i*ted by 

a 

similar pro- 


cess to that erroneously stiiltd to be peculiar to the Assamese, d'hus taha 
/iu?/e*TTliia, greater than that ; f^akal hnite haia, greatest of all. All 
tin* other graminatic.il luiuutiie paiticularized, eijually ■‘PPb'* Also 
what are termed in tin* “ Cornpaiisoii, numeral aflixe^,are of oidinary 

use it’ J^engali ; so that the analogy of the Iv. o languages is much idoser 
than supposed in the “ Chun jiarisnn." 

11. 'The fact stated hy Captain (ioKlon, of the \arious very minute por- 
tions oi the population c.ujdoying a variety of dialects often neaily unin- 
telhgilde to their next neighbour':, is most obsei \ able. And, the same 
multijilicd diversity liaving existed among the numerous aboriginal tribes of 
South America, the inference is just, that dialects are most numerous in the 
infancy of nations and tribes : while, in proportion as, .ith tlie cessation of 
lieieditary feuds and the extcrisiod of national intercourse, they hecoine civi- 
lized and educated, they ajiproximate also in the ,use of a common language^ 
II erice it may be confidently expected that, as the blessings of knowledge 
and refinement, peace, commerce and true religion, are extendeil among 
these 27 nations, at present using so many vernacular media, the customs 
and languages of tlie smaller tribes will merge into those of the larger, and 
those of common origin again approach each other and ultimately coalesce. 
The pfiifanthrojiist must ardently desire .so hajipy a consummation ; since 
r o otie thing, perhaps, so fatally impedes the progress of mankind as those 
endless suixli visions, of which these multiplied tongues aii^ first a conse- 
quence and then a confirmation, ever exciting to jeidousies and hostilities 
of most inju'-ious operation. 
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It mriy thorofore fairly be a quebtion how far tlje intelligent missionaries 
at Stidiya and elsewhere, rni^ht ho justified in endeavouring to anticipate 
in some moasiiro the uorlc r»f time. It will hcaicely he disjmted that a 
translation of the Scriptures, (unless in very minute portions) for such 
a tiilny, tor instance; as that of C’hainpliiiii^i^, speakiji^ a dialed understood 
only l»y thirty or forty families, would he most j)repu.’«.tei‘Oiis. Muclj ma\', 
no doubt, he done to diminish tht'se fractions of laru^niaire, and tlio Ihihel 
confusion and difliculty they occasion, by the judicious efforts of our 
political Agents and Mi■^sionaries in the ultra-thiiii^etic and otlu.*r regions. 
Much prudence will indeed be required to av<iid exciting the hostility 
of national prejudices, and other impcflifueiits to universal improvement. 

In many cases, how'e\ er, little diilicnlty would he cxjierieiiced in criii- 
fining translations, to a more general language, which wmuld ultimately 
supersede tlie more confined coIIo<|uial idioms. 'I hus, it is stated that 
** the majority (of the Cham)>lNing families) can ppeak more or Jess of 
Manipuri, or the languages of tlnur more immediate neiijhhours.'' Again 
that dialects so nearly similar, as are tho',e of the and vetitrnl 

'raiigkliuls, are gcmerally intelligible to the a»lult m de )>opulation on 
both sides ; while the women ami chihlreii, w lio rarely leave their Jiomes^ 
find innch diflii'ulty in making theiU'-elves (niutiiallv ) nri{ler''i()od.'" In 
these and similar cases, the way is plain ; to evtend ediasition in the com- 
mon or ne<»rly common language; then, as the w,mt(»f intellcrVw;^ , i 
especiidly of religious supjily is felt, it w ill be ^ouL;Ut in tlie language of 
the printed hook^. 

III. Intimatcl\ connected with tliiv pivint is that of the c'iffcacfcc to he 
taught to a jicople liaving none of their own. Ir should stnou good.^a.-, a 
general ]u’iuciple, to ernplo}", in such in-taiiccs, the oiu; uscol hy the (kmiiuaut 
neigliliouring nation, especially if the languages he of Ixindicd oi i^m : for 
JO this case, that eliaracter will he the he^t ad.ipted to the vomid'^ of the 
cognate <lialc(’t, and may hee\p{‘cl(’d generally to give it a fatei- ami more 
correi‘1 expression tliaii would au) foreign alphahet. 

"I’he words in tln^“ Comparison, are given in the l{ nnuii character, 

according to the modified sy'^tem of Sir VVh.cia.’u Jo.nks, to which the tioui 
Itotnanictin^ s\ ‘‘tern has been applied. 'Idie wiitcr thiukr, ^ tltcy furnish 
abundant evidence that tiie Roman cliaraeler is adequate to express every 
sound of the liuman v oict\ ami is well fitted to he the vv i iiten nqne.-senta- 
tive of all languages." 

There is a fallaey hen', into wliich most of the thorough-going advocates 
of the Romanizing system have been betrayed ; it is tliat the modifications 
applied, according to tliat system, to the Roman alphahet, are iiot^^qually 
appiicidde to almost any otlier alphabet. Now, it is an olivious failJt that 
the Roman letters are, as applied to eastein languages, lioth redundant 
and deficient. F’l'st, there arc no letters corresponding to the ten aspirated 
consonants jif g, &V. ; to tlie sibilants wf and h ; to the liquids it and >» ; to 
the nasals “S oj ; to the long vowels 3Jt Again, the letters o, f, q. 
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V, \v^ X, z, t'lj o retiuiulaiit ; wliile the two dentals, tl and must d<Miote, by 
the aid oftlie nspiratt* and a diacritical pointy no tex^ er than oif^ht soiuids of 
that class ! But, uhlle tliis double defect^ of redundancy and insufheienev, 
oj»poses the applicatior) of the Homan alpfiahet to the expression of tlie 
sounds of tlie IBndiihtani, A ssameae,and many <dliei* lan^ua^c's in question, 
the Na^ari and its derivatives are not only comjdett* without excess, hut arc 
positively also the most perfect alphabets in the uorld, the most plidosophi- 
cally conceived and arran^red. 'J’he only exceptions that can he shewn arc, 
tliat in the denvatn^os of the Sanskrit, the sound flW? h; IS l>een j^enerally 
melted into h or ?r, v\hiclt occasions a seeming reduridaiicv of one letter ; 
(vet hut seeming, hecauso the fonn is ;dso hut one^ : ) and that t\^<» of the 
tliree sibilants ar(» usually confounded in utterance, because of the temiitv^ 
of the distinction in their sounds, or rather orii»in. Hut if the nfnise of even 
a perfect alphabet, one exactly comiueiisiirate witli the piiinitive sounds of 
the language for which it was de\ised, he a matter of fact, surely that fact 
is rather an argument agninst the adoption of .i \ery ituperfect one, as sonuu'h 
'more, liable to originate far greater ahnst s. I'o a certain extent, few li\'ing 
languai'es, if any, }o'i\eever been exempt from these irregul.irities ; hut all 
that C(in, it should seem, he done to pre\ent or remedy tlieiu, is done when 
the sounds are, tech ni call) , rounds; aiul, above all, wlien the written 

expression of tluun is ex<ictly conni»eiisurale with tliern when so fixed; and 
y'ea' irreuul.irilit s ha\ e liecmne obstinate in the nsagt» td any peo- 
ple theg als<> are assigned tlieir fived limits aiul hxed expression likev\ i^e,as in 
the use of a <liacritical point under tlie dentals ^ and ^ to mark a provin.. 
cia! utteranr. not original to the language. >kO\v, as to this last expedient 
it slsvuld appear to he th<‘ miiy av,nhd>le resource for denoting to the e^ t 
tlie variations fiorn the hi'.t soundsof those letters, other than the inventiou 
of additional ones not pninilive and original to the iaiignaue ; one neces- 
sary edcct of wh’cli cuuise, would have been tlu> confounding of th, 
etymologies of words essentially the same. 

Hilt the fallacy alluded to aho\ e is involved in the asseition that tli^^ 
Roman cliaraclcr is ade(|nale (as gathered from tlie,[;.ahular columns of 
^ the Coinparisfm, iS^c.') to expre,^ every sound of tlie liuman voice, and i- 
well tilted to Ite the written repiescntati^ e of all languages.” 'fljis ;t*,serti(Ui 
in\o]\’eH a negation ot such adtupiacy and htness to all other characters. 
Let ns see then with what justice. For how' are tlie deticiency and redun- 
dancy in the Roman alpliahet o\ ercoine, on the Ilomani//mg system r* Why 
1st, Hy entirely ^//.ycure/n/^ those letters in it whose JCnropeari sounds are not 
found in the Indian languages. s^fndJy, By the use of combinntion and of 
</iucri7(ca/ po/a/.s, to eriahle the Indian vaiiety of sounds to he expressed 
by an inadeipiate iiuniber of letters having an original utterance not In- 
dian. But who does not see that the same operation may he extended to 
any alphabetic characters whatever ? Of imy such, we might with equal 
propriety and equal truth say, that it is adequate to e*xj>ress every sound 
of the human voice, &c.*' The more or less is altogetlier, as we said, a 
• i. e. in the deritra^c alphabets only ; the orejtnal forms were quite distinct. — F.d. 
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subsequent and separate consideration. Let not any then be misled liy 
the fallacious inystihcatiun of a plain question, in \^hicb tlie sarif^nine ad- 
vocates of the Romanizing system have in4lul^ed an<l do ) et indulge'. 1 1 is 
of course, a subsefjoent que.stion what al]di.d)et may l>e made a]>plio.dde to 
express the sounds of the Indian languages witli the fetrv.\t, shtiphist, and 
most eH’ective modifications ; but the primary one, as to tlie atpahihtp of 
aiiij set of characters to receive an arbitr«iry assignment to the (dlice ctf re- 
presenting any variety of sound \vl»atev«»r, is tli.it uhich }i;is hecMi, in our 
judgment, so iulschie\ ously mystified. ^\'hat, in f.u-t, should pi event the 
process of <»missi(>n and of diacritical distinction fi orn being ajiplied to any 
existing alpli.abet or to an)' newly invented symbols whatever ? 

AV e h ave, abstractedly <‘onsidered, n4> objection to ni.iKe to the adoption 
of the Roman aljiliahet for written cominnni<;atTon among a jieople yet 
w'itlioiit one of their own. In such a cast' the ordy <]iicstion with us would 
he one of expediency, t<j lie detei mined liy ajititmle, facility, and many 
ollnw special considerations. Hut we hxdv upon the attempt to i^nbstihifr 
the Rormni letters lor the Jong e>'lahli.-]ied characters, among .i juuiple ac- 
quainted with the Use of written as well as s]>oken langmige, as both quixo- 
tic and jireposterous ; quixotic, he<*aiise tin' altenqit must fail of aij\' consi- 
derable nusi-ure of suceos^ svithm the hqise i)l‘ ages, except by measures 
ton arhitiary and imjust to he contemplated liy tlie most zealous advocate 
of tin* }»hin ; iind prejio^tciauis, for the following reasons (dnelly—,.^ 

Heeanse tliere is a posiij\e, though not to all at fii st m.inife^t. danger 
of a piaigt essi\ e corru})tion of the -ouiuL and confu-'inn of tin* et\ mologies of 
the native langnagi*", by applsing to ihein aii\ otht*r llian l<>ieii' nan oiigi- 
nal alph.ahets. I'lie re.sutts o( the piogiess of iinh'pendi nt iiation-'.^uui mg 
a eoiiise of ages, must not In* corihminled witli tliO'C that nnav he ex|ha:te«l 
under tiie ojieration of a high state of luent.il ail\ ancemeiiL in a domlnani 
peojde .suddenly and at once imparting llieir own Jarg-* knowledge to liieir 
ronqiiered suhjt'ots. 'J’Jiei efore no conclusion tig.dusl tlie prc'ent .argument 
can lie drawn from the gianlual modifications td’ a nation s a/c/i aljihahet, from 
age to age: nor ^‘loin the nltmiate disuse, jimoiig tlie European nations, of 
tlie Cierman character for tin? Roman ; .because thc.'-e two sets of s\ inlxds 
W’cre sniistant iaiiy the Hamc in jhnn, esstuitially the sann* in .sonad. Tliorc 
is eon.-'equently no analogy between the gradual impioxemont i*f the Euro- 
pean al|»h:il)ets, in appear.ance and facility of writing^. \'C. and tlie now' con- 
temjilated entire snlistitutioii of a foreign alphabet, altogether e.xotic hotti 
in sound and figure, for the? n.Uivo Iiidi.iii efiaraeters. In the former 
case, there wjis no danger whate\er to lie apjireheiided of confounding 
letters of the same organ, to the cinnihilatioii of all clear tracq^ of tlie 
etymologies of words of A arious origin, or of the gianlual corruption of the 
phonic powers of the letters ; in tlie latter there is the greatest. Thus tat, 
that, and tat r shore, dilfei, in Jioman chaii-ieter, hut by the diacritical 
point umler the tinal t of the latter word. Now all who are versed in this 
subject well know the extreme difliculty, and often almost inextricable con- 
fusion, occasioned by errors and omissions in diacritical marks, in the writing 
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of l.'infrnn^. q to uliich th«\v aro original; and if tliis he tJie consequence of 
such a system to them t<» wlioin such lan^ua^es are vernacular, how much 
more extensively is its exjierience to he apprehended hy tliose who come, as 
ffueiguers, to the study of lan^ua^es whose system of alphalietic sounds is 
so widely dilferent as are th<»se of India from those of Europe? Eiaropeans 
as it is, with all the check upon a vicious pronunciation secured hy the 
distinct forms of the native characters, too often fail in acquiririic their 
proper sounds, apd in consequence are hut too extensively uninteni^il)le in 
their vocal communications. How often has this htWWPfelt and complained 
of ill civil functionaries and, where it is most injurious in its lesults, in 
Missionaries of the hlessed Gospel! I'he writer has known numerous 
cases in w’hich the greatest zeal, and even lar^e posjilive attainments, liave 
heen greatly neutialised hy a confused, inaccuiMte and indistinct pnmuiicia- 
tion. 'J'he adult organs have, in fact, aiapiired a .vc^, so to hpeak, which 
docs not readily admit of the enunciation of sounds variinis from those 
acijuired in childhood. Indeed, not only a ficility of ac*coinmodatiiig the 
organs of pronunciation to now positions, &c. hut a hue and accurate ear 
ttK), is ru'cessai*) , in the first instance, to distinguish tin* minuter 'Variations 
of sound among letter^ of the same class: some, entirely new, are sehloin 
})erhn})s thoroughly acquired hy the best scholars Now’ it is manifest that 
this (liffiiMiltv, and tin* (‘oncomitant danger of eonfoumyng the most impor- 
in letters and words, would he immea-^iii ably increased were 
the helps and iruards of the native characters removed and our <?«’/?, how- 
ever systematized, inlrodueod. 

Nor would tke evil he (auihried to foreigner^ For, besides that increasing 
intercoair'^e with tlie^e would naturally and even neces'^arily tend, of itself, 
to fiiniiliurizo the iiati\esto much vocal and writtmi corruption of their 
languages, were they also to ailopt the Romanizing system, they would 
theiiisehes he in no small danger of extending tliat conuption. 'I’lius the 
words tfmt, and 3^, a shore, in <listinct native characters cannot he 
mistaken ; hut their e(iui\ alents in Roman letters, tot and tat differ only in 
a point. How’ easily niiglit the omi-'sioii alone of tliat po^iit create confusi- 
on and obscurity ! Rut this is not alj ; for as, in English, the letter t has ne- 
ver the sound of ;5 hut of *6 only, in learning that language a native of In- 
dia has first to encounter the difficulty of altogether di'icardiug, wherever he 
meets the letter t, the dental sourul of 3, (iinineasurahly more frequent in hia 
own language than that of % which is the English f,) ami is then inces- 
santly exposed to the hazard of corrupting the sound either of the Englisfi 
t or of his native letter 3, and of settling down into a slovenly uniformity 
of dentjv^' enunciation in one or in both hiriguages, to the ultimate confiu 
. ion of words ess(Mitially different ; thus, at once, destroying the etymolo- 
gies and obscuring the sense of the w ords he employs. So of the vowels also j 
vuin, in English, he must pronounce nearly as in Bengali ; in reading his 
own tongue Romanised, he must pronounce the same eftmhination as aiH, 
of which it i.s the equivalent. It i« replied, I know, that Europeans 
of all nations experience no such difficulty, Jind are exposed to no such 
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hHZanI of a mifiprormnciation of the same letters applied in different 
combinations to laryinjj^ utterances. Bui, be it reiiieinliercnl, that the 
European has acquired his vernacular alphabetic stniiuis in infancy and 
without effort ; by effort must he learn, in after life, to ^ive other sounds, 
say the French, •Jvc. to the same letteis There ii. no daiif^er whatever of 
his corru]»tin^ those proper to Ins native tongue. 'I'here i'. to him only 
the difficulty of fully acquinntc and correctly applyin*» the actpiired foreign 
enunciation. But tt) a native t»f India, tlie Boniaii alphabet is orij^inally 
uiiKiiowii, as the e\q)resbion of any system of sound-’. He lias therefore to 
encounter the prodigious difficulty of applyiiif^ /hreZ/yu letters on two dis- 
tinct voi'al arraiiii’ements ; first to lii.s own tongue, to which it is inade- 
quate, and tlien to a Kuropoaii one. Nor, let this difficulty he thought 
oAHii^erated. For in eastern laiiiiiiao-cs rowels at*least are strictly f/uv/rf- 
aWv ; the same letter expressing^ eier hut one sound ; and, with \'ery .-iJiglit 
exeejitions, this is equally true of the eon^onaiits ; tnit. in Fnglisli. and but 
in Ih'u^ali, are several!}', an ad vei e <*onjunetlon and a iioiiii meaning a 
Species of corn ; and the same \ owel n is equivalent to the native SI and ^ 
both, vowels never eonfusihle or interclianeeahle ! 

To all wliich must lx* added the conclusive <M>nsideration, that were the 
Kornaniziiig innovatioii, hv any idianee, to siiej^(»(‘d m throw ing out of use 
the nutive eliaracter among Eaiopeaii smdenls <;f the n.itive languages, 
and among any e<»nsiderahle numher of the \outh of the country now ♦edu- 
cating in oiir Schools ami ( ollcge^, one of the nio^L singular and fatal 
cojiseijuenees of such an unparalleled anomaly in educational philosophy, 
would he the setting aside, at one fell swoop, ot tliewlwile indigenous 
lili'vature of llie land, the entire writings of its puie>t and most v^uahle 
oiiginal .authors, and the reduction of the imtive lilu’ary of the rising 
literati and the European student, tti a few miserable volumes of Roma- 
exotic<, a Jhiiner or two, the Ihlgiim’s Progress, and one or more 
film liar s}>eeiniens of a foreign itliom in a foreign dress ! How monstrous 
ti consummation ! 

1 might indefinitely enlarge, hut must yield to the restraint imposed 
by tlie limits to which the small space ^ifforded in a periodical confines me. 
Enough ha< been stated I should hope to shew — 

ist. 'i iiat it is a manifest foilncy to lepresent the Iloimm aljili.ihet, as 
modified in the Romanizing s\stem, as a fitter expression than any other 
alphabet, under the same plan of modification, of the sounds of eastern or 
tif any other laiiguagi^s. 

yud. Tint the attempt, futile as it really is. to substitute the Roman for 
the native alphabet'-, were it actually to siiC' eeil, must he pregiiant^with the 
most mist hie\ ous results ti> the philology of the native languages ; both as 
to the etymological distinctness of wuirds, (on which the clear perception 
of their .sen.se and the perspicuity or obscurity of construction so much de- 
pend) and as to the puiity of native pronunciation. 

1 w'ill only in conclusion observe, that, as applied to the ejcpression in 
European books ^ and for the information of Europeurs^ of native words and 
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scntentin! quotations the Romanized system, originally fixed l>y that emi- 
nent sflioJiir Sir W. Jonks, and now but very slightly mudilied indeed, 
is immeasurably more accurate, complete and [)hiloso])}iical tlian any 
other that lias been put forth l>y Engli:<li Philologists- All who take an 
interest in oriental literature must heartily rejoice in the fresh impulse 
that has been latterly given to it ; an impulse whieh bids fair, ultimately 
and at no distant period, to put out of use, for ever, those other, at once 
crude and tast cletss, systems, equally uiipliiJosophical to the mind ami unin- 
viting to the eye, wliich been ajiplied hy som^j^jiwriied but injudicious 
scholars. 'Phis alone were result eiiougli, amply to reward those active 
and philanthu)pi<‘ individuals who have stirred up the present ipaestlun. 
\V oulii tlic)’ hut ro‘'t here, they would be jti'^tly esteeini'd benefactors; be- 
yond ibis tiieir lalumi'* are either mischievous, or absurd, or both at once ; 
of w hu ll, hesiiles the ])}iil<»logicaI arguments above given, may be adduced 
the fact, that while occupied with nmre than cpiixotic hopes, excitement, 
and eoiihnemenl of Aiew, in lliis \ain attempt at m<u*e than an Plerculean 
task, they are di> idmi 4 the warmest friends oi ' native education and general 
iuipiovi'im*nl ; t}ie\ do positively retard the period of the regeiieralioii 
of India : a consummation that can only be liroiight about hy uuititd exer- 
tions ; by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogetlnu*,’' V)f that 
chain of insti ument«il truth winch is to ]Uill down for ever tlie monstrous 
, editicc of the '^uuersiilion-. of ages. 

JVotv . — Did v\o not consider this question as long since set at rest, we 
might ea.silv’ seca.nd our autlmr with «ither arguments against the adapta- 
bility of the R,pni.iii alphabet to tahe tue fdncr of the 4uiental alphabets either 
of x\iahia or India ; although it is no doubt pos^-ihle to contrive that it shall, 
hj* rnodifRalioiis and re^ti ictioiis. j o|u*esent any given numlu'r of sounds- 
7'he real nio U of the Eurojieaii alphabet, for writing and fm- printing con- 
sists in its Ji'wness oi symbols : — multiply these hy diacrilnail marks, and 
it is ]KJt on a par with K.i-iterii al}>hahels in one source of perplexitv , while 
it is htdiiiid them ereatly in the distinction of letters, iutrr .se. Any one 
engaged in punting knows the exceeding dilticuJty of -stlting u)» and of 
sorting letter-^ of the same name merely affecterl by a‘ minute dot ; and 
hardly a paj^P <*f lonjanizeil wntinq can he produced in print projierly ac- 
centuated, Su VV. JoNr.'.'s system of romanizatioii e . en with the I’liiovKr-YAN 
modifications, is still far from being perfect, however su.Ticient, as we have 
always maintained, for Kurojieaii't ami sentential quotations. Some of the 
continental system-, as that <if f hkzv, founded on tlie principle of repre- 
senting single letters always hy single letters, has a great advantage over it 
in the transcription of poetry in particular, where it seems iinprosodial to give 
a short quantity to a vfiwad }>recedirig such double letters as hh, dfij chh, 
while mh, tft, require a long one. The hartl palatial is, we think, better 
rcpresente*! hy the c alone, that is, the Italian c; especially as lioth the 
hard and soft sniind of this letter are discarded in the present romanized 
scale. 'Vi. at can look more uncouth than achchhd (by Ciikzy arcUi) un- 
less, indeed, it he the more ancient continental orthography atvUtrfihd, 
which is qualified t6 expresi? nothing short of a typographed sneeze ! — En. 
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VIII. — On the different e of level in Indian Coal fields^ and the causes 
to which this mnif he ascribed. Id/ J, McC’f.KLJ.ArD Psq. Secret 
turf/ to the Comntittcc for investigating the Coal and ^Mineral re- 
so u rces of India . 

[Extracted witli peninission from the (’,om»nittcc’s R^'po)ts naw under piiblicMtiou j 
Befon^ prori'cdiiio to n<3tici‘ tlio information wliich hns been published 
or report('d to '^ovtM'ntin'nt rt‘L;\irdini>' tin* various coal fields, it v/ill be 
desirable to oiler a few oliservations on the ^eolo^ical features of that 
portion of India in wliidi tlu‘y oeeiir, more e-tpecnally beyond the Gau- 
ges. 

The face of the country rises g^radualK as we ♦•roF-j tlie plain- ou the 
western -^ide of tlu' l/oog/n/ towards the ran^-e of hill^, at tlie base of 
\vhieli tlie eoal held of Btndfcrni is situated; tliis is proved hv the fol- 
luv\ing fact noticed hy the late Mr. Jom:s, naniel}', tliat at Omptah^ 
twenty-two miles due west of Vnlnttta^ and the same distance from the 
-ea as that <'ity, the tides in the Danmda derU(*d from the estuary of 
the IJnugIr/f ri>e hut ten inchi‘S during the springs of June, ebbing 
and howing only half an hour'^. In CaJeutta on the other hand there 
is a diffeiauieo of sox ‘uteeii h^et between high iiiid low Water during the 
srnm‘ springs-|-, from winch wa* may perhaps infer, that the plain in this 
diri'ction ascends nine inches per mile for the distance of twenty-two 
mlle^ from the lloo^Ien ; beyond this, the suri'ace is ki^own to rise 
tuore rapidly throughout the extent of sixty or seventy miles to thc4*oot 
of the hills, which is the cause of those \iolent floods that render the 
navigation of the Idamnda >o diflicultf. 

^ Wo sluiuld think the f.iots hoio noted jnove rnther tlie two places to be on 
the same level. As far as the tuio icrtches, the average of higli and low water will 
be \eiy neaily the level o( the sea. utiless tbeie is a considei able flow of water from 
aboNC, wbieh is less the case in the Daniuda than in the hhwgley. The lift de- 
jiends on the body water, depih, and coutiguratioii of the ehanncl, and the 
Damuda only gets an ofl'set from the lloogley tidal supply. I'he height of the 
feui face ot land may I \ safely measured fioaa the aveiage of high and low 

water imuk. See a paper on this subject by Captain T. Prinsfp, G1. Sci. 
Vol. 11.— Kn. 

T See K\d’s Tables, Asiatic Res. 1829. 

Mr. JoNKS states that the Damuda river is open from the middle of June 
to the eml of September for boats of .590 inaunds buiden, from Omptah to the 
situation at \xbicli the coal is raised, and that each boat is capable during this 
period of )»assiMg live time.s between these situations. It is necessary, when from 
a blight cessation of rain the river is perceived to fall, to haul the boat on tho 
bigbest piacticable ground, and there await the succeeding flood, which sets ia 
with so much inipetuosity as to overwhelm whatever may happen to be in its 
course. 

K 
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Oil the cN'istern side of f^afcutta on the coutrnry, tlion' is ;i depres- 
sion, though probably of less amount, extending gradually to that portion 
of the Sutidarbirnfls markc'd ‘morass/ in An uow.sm ir ii’.s map, a little 
on the west of Vuhifi. This lowest situation jun-liaps of the .funder- 
bif?fds^ is situated midway tli<* lljirrnh liills on tlu' east, and 

those hills llie eontinuation of whieh on the \vt‘st(n*n side of the Huogiry, 
contains tin' Bk rdr\'ni coal held ; the distance across tin* alluvium on 
eitlu'r side hi'ing about loO ini](‘s, making rfs^breadth of tlie uniti'd 
delta of the and Bralunapuft fu at this situation ^300 niiles. 

If from the morass, we proceed two and a half degrees due north, 
wo find tlu‘ breadth of the g-nait delta cont lau ttal hiMween tlu' r/.// >voc 
and Jiitjindhl In'fh to L>Ct mih's, from whicli situation tiie rliiiviiim 
again expands into tlie jdaiiis of its respia-tivc' risaa*':, ('xtiaidinir north- 
west and north-east respectively, and halving an obtuse aujle fornn'd 
by the *S?7i/rm? and l.hntan mountains, pointing toward the great delta, 
and forming with tlie iiwd (dn‘)‘Ofc mcmnlaiii' threi* [leints of a 

nearly equilateral triangle, which constitutes the neau>t l(»cal con- 
nexion of tlie three distinct systems of Imlian mount ams ; and at i‘acdi 
of the three situations, \iz. Jiajniahl, Chi/marj/^ aud the Trr.sa river 
b(*en found. 

It would hi' hazardous to dixuv anv combusKm from this interesting 
fact, until we are better acquainted witli the iiiitnn' and rt'lativc' position 
of thi' strata in each localltv. Should the tod of the three situations 
prove to he i]i<* sauio formation, hortn'^s in that c.tse c<mdncti‘d in 
various inti'nnediat(‘ points m inui J miglit di'teid 

the coal mi'asnrc's hurii'tl hem'ath ibis portion of tin* di'lta ; (\id<' a. A. 
Fig. I ) but at pre?*ent fmr data are too vague tt> justify the exfien^e of 
such a mode of impiirv in tliis quarter. It would rather sei'ui tliat tlie 
intiTveiiing eoal un'asures w(*re uj)heav<*d with tho'ie of tlu* adjac(*nt 
mountain^, ami suhsequentlv^ o'erthrowii by tlu' (dittgcs and Btahntn- 
piiti’fi, or hy other causes hereafrer to Ik* cou^idercMl. 

Although vve havi* at fjhirra a Ix'd of coal raisi'd on an 

insulated summit 4^300 f<‘et above the levc'l of tin* si'a, the roi ks h\ 
which it is accompanied are identical in tln'ir nature with those that 
are found bearing a similar relative position to other ht'ds of coal of 
the same formation, wlndljer above or below the level of the sea. The 
annexed figure will render these observations better understood. 

a a a a a Coal. L b Gicut hamlhtone forming the base of the coal measures. 
t p € e Igneous rocks, tj Basallic c4u.11 tzose rucks, leposing on the greenstone (1.) 
i Gretustone. k Gianular slaty (juartz, or metamorphosed sandstone, 
h Nunrmiiilite limestone, m Slate td.iy. 

« New sandstone, containing in the soutii side of Assam fragments of c aland 
fossil trees. 
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'I'he soctiDU ol the Isa^na mountain^ here rej>resenieil i-. not i(h‘al, 
althon'jh the liorizorit;il <ll'iauc -.- ari‘ eoiitractea tor t on\ emt-iu-e. 

reliant to the tertiarv heaeh 1 .. it a ‘a-ltieil })()iiit in sieh 

ea^e^ that il the land and not the ‘^ea that ha^ niidepionc* au alM'vation 
f)l‘l(‘ud, I'he ditleronei* between tliO fossil heaeh and the pv( >ent M*a. 

1 oii'^oi jiM'iit ly the tjuaiitily ulneh th(‘>e nioiinl<»ni< ha\e hk reaped ni 
hei;jrlit -nee the tert^ar^ |)(‘rlod, indieaUnl )j\ tin' eliaj.i'' t( r of tin' shells 
of Will h l..i‘ ro-'-il heaeh i-. < on-titnted, thn^) aeeoiuitnii^ at oina' for tlie 
nriiieinal d/r'i‘'ii(e ol h-\el 1 ‘tween the eoal at Clinra and that of 
tlnrd'van on tin' ooj’o lO* -idi' oF tin* dolta. The hiir-tiin.^f- of a suh- 
niaiMie volcano helwt'cn the ]•oin 1 •. IL /h from heneatli a ^eeoiidarv 
iKl-'in A. i‘oiiij,0'cd (1 the < o.'.l uiea 'Ure-^. w oilld ne(’e''''arih' if on.' -<r ' 

of Mjh:ei(nl iii.iL'ni* odo n,d!!i f.t int -nnedlate jiorthni ot the iatti'i*, 
sii>araijno' the ^trah’ / L /. /, \. sn*!* were (amiinnoMs Ix'fore tin' eh'vatorv 
inoi eiiu'nt^ eonimeiK d. d in*' will aKo aceoimt tor t!ie ]n ?' I'nei' ol* I'oal 
at tile lia'^e, a^ well a'^ on the '^nnllll]l ut tin' in»>nnte.ie iii ( In rrtt ^ . *dVie 
ni(‘at ina-r' of ieiu'oii'^ loei,^ r. e, (\ c\ w},ieh <»oi ear lo have heen clnedN 
in^tnmn .>tal in ellceUiij the n|thea\enienT of the i oal ine.i-ure-. '-unite ; 
hilt 111 -liuated on tlic --oiuheni >ide ol I lie Hognj^iati, liver, urren'-tone 

^ 'rill* i"\i'>teiiee of a --iiii-rii ii cic n ,^in ol x di-ptli v.tiu'h .\cr )i itin r t > ttn-sc \ -eu , 
iiiii-^l lia\< I .’I II ' to the e'.Oiie In lyht of to*' inoiD I .oii-, nKi\ aj'pe.ii to In' 

iriroii)|t:iljblv' w.fh (lie tn he loie* 1 ) liic >ea wliU'h iMiulii apjiear io 

iia\e r()\ (Mi'll iliiiu)'; tlic teiUriry }»e!io.l Tin' exitteiu'/' ot .in nnf.eii iio- 

nhU edo-- ealled the swatch of no irroviiul. ehi-^e to thi' mouilis i^f tin* thuiue^, 
and sie ' 'uunioil bv hlioal watei whi’ro the ilepo^n of ^ilf mishit besupposvd 
japuilv to ii'inoNC siu’li a reiicu kahli* teiture, le.i\es litile ilillleiiitv in I'onceivnii; 
thei;ual (leplii to w’liieh in. nine valleys m ly ilc>i*i ml. 'I’lie swatch is about o 
iiiile-. east Jmcoi/i's C/munrt it filty niiie> Ion j , thirty broad, and 

wilhina tmle tn two of sands winch aic left l>ut‘ at low wmIci ; l.it) fathoms of 
line have tiled withoul t flcct, and tlinu within so luc.onsidcrable a itistance 

fiom tlic norlhi'in tele of tlie ^wat^■h, whcic sounilin.;s indicaTo only 7 fathoms, 
as fo leave little doniit of this sub m.iuiu: valley picsmitni!^ as prccijdtous 
declivities as wcaic e; tlie liabit of xvitiicssiui; fio-u the loftiest t.ihle-hands. For 
the soundings of this basin see lIoHMieiiGH's ^lap of the II ly of Bengal. 
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is soon protruding from boneath the lower strata of «^andsione here 
reprosonted by a coarse conglomerate of boulders, imbedded in some 
occasions in a matrix of felspar, as in the valley oftlu^ Cahtpany^. The 
greenstone /, forms the whole declivity on the south side of the Boiraptinp, 
down to the bed of the torrent wliich is formed of a glassy basalt, 
apparently nothing more than iikered masses of that ])ortion of the 
sandstone formation which has been here entirely overlhrovvn by tln^ 
causes ju^t adverted tof. Ascending from tkiii^orri'nt along the ])re- 
cipitous fitce of the mountain to Mnfionir, the metamorphosed rock 
gradually loses its columnar structure, and assumes the cliararter of 
granular slaty quartz. In the vicinity of this last form of 

rock, wliieh may ho traced hy several gradations into ordinary sand- 
stone, rests on sienite in highly inclined masses. Sumitt* forms sonn^ 
of the loftiest summits in this situation, but appears to [)ass, on declivi- 
ties, into a ro(‘k formed chietly of felspar in a tine granular crystalline 
state, with a little quartz [.; and enclosing granitic masses ^^llich nmh'r- 
go concentric deca^*. and occasionally beds of mica, and soinctiiui's of 
quartz muoli comminuted. Tins cou'^litutes tin* principal fonnarioa 
over wliich tin* road exti-nds from d/o/cr/z/g into the valley of /ts.^aja. 

here on either snh* of the lower portion of this dt'rlivity, coal 
measures h<n<^ been det(*etcd tin* same as on the Unifi'af face of the 
mountains, hnt accompani(*d with nev^er sandsforn’s containing salt 
Springs in addition to fo-sil trees and detnch(*d fragments of coal, 
lamest ouf*, aureenig in niineral characters and probably in fossil con- 
tents uitli lliat of Chirra^ also O'-curs in this side of the moiintains ; 
])ut the r(*lalivt jiosiiion of the beds, as well as all other important geo- 
logical features here remain unexplored^. 

♦ Tins is a siii.ill but })i cci pilous river valley, met with in the table-laud 
belucen tbe bieraritn and the Bo^apaufj, 

-t It lb always baii'sraetory on sv-eb occasions to find tlie v lews of ditVeient 
obsrr\tis agree in ever so limited a degree* I may tlierefore lenicuk that Sir 
Edw'AUD Ryan and ^Ir. I’kacroft, wlio on ihstinel orca^ions <rosfied tins 
portion of tbe Kdsya mountains piior to the vibit of fne Assam deputation, alao 
found rocks whic’n they denominated basahu*. No 21 in Sii Kdwaud’s collection 
of specimtna presented to the Asiatic Society’s museum is named ‘ b.isallic 
quartz’ fiom the bed of ihft lioyapany ; amX is tbe same as tlie glassy basalt 
above^entioncd. jMr. Cracroft’s collection of specimens from between 
Myfiony and Serathu elso contains a ‘basalt’ as well as ‘ a coarse quaitzy 
sandstone’ — (Vide Journal of tbe Asiatic Soc. Vol. III. 2'Jfi) which is the 
metamorphosed sand.- Lone here spoken of. 

I Deftciibed in my pudogiral catalogue asprimary samUfone. 

§ l.gs. 2.*), 20, 21, aud ir>, ri.Ue 2, w'cte found in a -mail quaiility of the Assam 
limestone which had lu*< n hiouglit ti) (jowahnlti fni the puip<isc of making 
lime : all these hut ih luvebttu tound in the C/iirta limestone also. 
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Tlie insulated situation of the coal measures at Chirr a Pnnji alTc/rds 
an excellent opportunity for their examination, owin^ to tie* j ie vt extent 
of surface which is free from soil and alluvium, so that the ^e 
has no obstacle to encounter but the <lense vegetation j)e» uliar to the 
climate. 

The gi'oat sandstone composing hero as elsewhere the base of tb.e 
coal measures, forms the lofty front of the momitaiiis facing tin* ]ilaiiK'.. 
J'he lower beds consist of a coarse conglomerate, aa alre.nly ‘stated, repre- 
sented at ;, in tlio preceding section, resting on grem stone aiier the 
manner of similar conglomerates in nearly all count ne^ in ^^lliell thoir 
tundanieiital rocks have been observed’'. When v\e con>nlei* that this 
is not merely the case with the sandstone of t lie Kihya mountains, but 
that the whole series of sandstones throughout Central India rest on 
the flanks of ranges of sienite, green stum*, and basalt, we cannot af)ply 
more ay^propriate language in elueldatlou of thi-> gcmeral fe.iture in our 
geologt', extending as it does over an area of 1800 geographical miles 
in li'iigth, and 3iK) in briiadtli, than the following remarks of Dn la 
Bkchl: — "A s wo can ‘Scarcely conceive buoli general and sinmltaneous 
nioveinc'nts in the mtc'rinr "trata immediately ])rece(ling the first deposit 
of the red sandslom* si'rie>, that every y)omt on wlm'h it repo^-.- • 
convuhed and t}}r(‘vv oil* fragments of rocks at tlio same moment; we 
should rather look to certain foci of disturbance for the dispersion of 
fragments, or the siuhlen ehnation of lines of strata, somotime'^ perhaj)s 
producing ranges of mountains iu accordance with the mows of V.Liii 
uj-: J3EAL!M()N'r.*' Had this idea resulted from (d)servations in Indii, 
rather lliau iu Euroyie, it could not ha%e heen more ap]n*opriate, or 
forrnc’d so as to eoiney a mon* accurate notioii of tlie nature and con- 
nexions i>f our r(*d conglonierales. 

Ascending through the serii'S of lH*ds of tliis rock in the moun- 

tains, we And tlio eoarsiT strata occasionally reappear, sue e.^ded again 
by the normal beds whi di are fine, durable, and gre\ colored. 

In soiiu places, but esyioi-ially when ayiyiroael’ing the upper third of 
the st'i'ios, tlu* colors beconu* \ariegated, and ultiniatch the wliole, or 
nearly so, assurm* a brick red color. 'The liii^ln'r strata form a barren 
table-land with lengthy sloping summits extending to the distance of ten 
miles iowaual; tlu* interior of the mountains, 4 

^ ni}; ot tlu* porphyry on wliirUthe 1 cd con<;lomei ates of Devonshire rest, 

Di: La I’l cmc observes (Manual (ileol. .tSlS). — ■" NVlu*ii liowover we evtend onr 
observations, fiiul tliat our conp;li>ineiato:» .ue very chai u*tei istic i>f dc'jiosits 
of the game «j;e in other yuirts of Britain, Fiance^ and CIevinai»Y» ‘lud they mo-'t 
ficiiiiently thougU not always rest on distuibcd stiala.*' 
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The limestone and coal about to be described, repose in an elevated 

posilion on rither side of the adjoining suininits ; whether the roeks of 
which these last are composed, occupy a superior goognostic posilion 
with ref^ard to the coal or not, is somewhat doubtful ; but as tar as it is 
safe to determine from inquiries of a ])artial nature, we may consider 
tile sandstone from the base of the mountains to the higher peaks along 
their flanks as an uninterrupted series of beds, and consequently, that 
the coal is a newer rock than the samlstone -««fhj)osing adjac(‘nt sum- 
mits. 

In the sandstone upon which the coal and limestone imnu'dialcdy rest 
at Chirra* a bed of borin<r sbells, 8, t), l(», ])late VII. o('cur com- 

posing a consid(’rable portion of the rock in certain places. 'FIk; sh(‘lls 
were of the size and form of the Teredo navaVts^ but they are iniiH'- 
ralizf'd so unfavorably as to render it doubtfid to what g('iius tliey 
reallv belonged''^. 

It i'> here worthy of remark that the old red ‘-andstone at th(‘ ha'^e t)f 
th(' coal measures at (Jaithne.^s^ and other parts of Britain contains 
fishes, none of which appear in the superincumbent becri, \\hile at (liirra 
we have a >andstoiie bearing the < hai*acter of the old r(*d, and lik<* it 
iKep'rfi’vg on igne()u> rocks, and supporting her].- of linn^^tone ami coal ; 
hilt instead of fi'-hes abounding in tlie peculiar boring shelU jn^t men- 
tioned, not one of uliicli could lie fomnl in the sijpcrnnj) 0 '>/‘(l rock, nor 
could one of the nunuu'Oii.s shells of the latter l)i‘ lound in tin* ^uh)a 
cent rock, ihiis iudicaiiiig both in Europe and Imlia, th it a ‘-ului*. ‘oi 

* In I)i . I3ur K T- \ Ml’ s j'.qxn* <in tin: fo'* -li'* procu I cd iiivlrt/'.y \Ti (,'k v \vn 
Oeol. Trans, 2ml sene's, vol. II. p. 'iS7, tcreclmes ai ft inciU htwi ■ rrn 

found in blocks of wood in tbat kingdom and of Uic same as t .Mini 

in London clay. Mi. Wisic of Dacca has recently found fo'-'-il Iroe^ in (',r>,iu //. 
that remarkable tiac t i>f table-land referred to in the first |Mr«gi ijdi of Liio 
author’s report on the [ibysical cond^^ion of the Assam tea plant, f Ti ans,u'lmtis 
of the Agricultuijl Society of India, vol. IV. p. 1.) 'Pwo sper-nnens «.f rln-c trees 
have been brought to Calcutta by II. "M. Low, E«fj.,'oiift ajiparently r.dcaroous, 
the other is siliceous, yet botli were found togetlier in the same place, so that ii is 
to be supposed tiny wv^re drifted from di.stinrt situations. One of these fossils 
had been eaten by /erwes and the other perforated by a kind of toredo, the holes 
of which agree in every respect with those formed in recent trees in the f^xtnder- 
by the teredo ; the trees were dicotyledinou.s. If they were actu- 

ally found on the table-land alluded to, the fact will lead to some highly inter- 
esting infer. ‘nee.s, but whether or not, they serve to form an infxu esting local link 
between the fossils of the Chirra Punji sandstone, and the living teredo in the 
Bay of Bengal. Mr. Low has kindly undertaken to procure more infoi mat ion 
from Mr. WiSB regarding the history of the fossil woods in question, which are 
in the meantime tldu^lcl•led to my friend Dr. Cantor. 
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interval ot time liad elapsed Lotween the period at which the formation 
of the eon^loTrierntcs was finished, and that at wliich the production of 
th(* liniosiono commem-ed, to allow of the disa])p(‘arance from the seas 
of one class of animals, and the introduction of another. The surface 
of tins j^ri at formation for two-thirds of t}ie entire lu'iolit of the Kasya 
Tnoitniains in this situation, is coAcred with a stratum of marine shells 
winch he immediately undm* tlie soil, and in jdaces tliese remains are 
accumulated in extiaisivi^ deposits of tlie bhingle of an ancient coast 
repre^('nt<‘d at /., in tin; ]>recediiiir figure. 

On the siiinmils wliieh intmwmie hetwt'cn the coal at and 

that of Sci fufin. aliO\e adverted to, the sainhtone is chiefiy of a brick 
red color, \ arii'^aied in j)lac(‘s with wdiite. Jrnheddt^d in the structure 
of tins rock, the fraurmeiit of a fruit nr lonn^ntnm of a h^^uniiiious plant 
h(don£»in'j; to tiio tribe nn)uose<i. wa^ found’, ’fins fo-^sih lij^s. *4. 5, (>, 7, 
pla1(‘ 1., like the reln.lill'^ of the te^ediu()U'^ annuals alrea*!^ noticed, 
(lliou'j'li its ibnn is la'ttm* presmwtMl ) is cunviuted into saiidstoiie in no 
wa\ dillei-eiil from the matrix, f \c«'pt that it Wds separated from it by a 
want of ( olusion ln-twaani tlu' form and the impression. It is })robable 
from tbi'- cmidition of the tbssil ihat it ma\ ha\i‘ lived at a tiiiu' when 
till' rock in whicli it was ijubeddi'd wv'i'- forniinc', and been wasln i.j ' 
water', ai.d deposited with tlieir sedinuMit. Ni'ar it wa^ found a thorny 
st(in, fiti. 3, plati' J., sin li as the plant to whi<’h tlie fnnt bi'lonj^f'd most 
probably jio^M'ssi cb e>pec*iall\ as the thoriu ‘pi'cu'- of niiniO‘,('aN produc- 
iiio fruit of 'iieli a ^1'/a\ ari' the most mmierous of tiu’ tribe'. The nii- 
mosc.e form a mtv lieiii'ral feature of the M'y^elalion of the jilaiiis, but 
are iMTi'ls if i'ver si'eii on monntaiu summit^ at such an ilesation as the 
rock in whudi llie^e fra<tuu'nts we're fi)und, 'fhe niference consrcpientlv 
tends to suppo]*t the' iii(lie'a(ie)ii> eif upluMvenn'iit alibrde'd l>y the marine 
re-niaiiis se) e\ten'^\ ely eiistiibute'el overtlie' ai clix il ii*'> of lln'Sf mountains, 
as \\<*ll a« the' eliH triiU' eif ri i as to the' itinuem-e' eif ^ icis>itnde's in 
p]i\>ie*al e'e‘0^ra])liy, eiii *^110 di'^tribnljon and e'xiste'iu t' of spot les. It also 
liMds ns to infer, that erne iealure at iea^r of ilie^ CM^lJiiLi' \ e'p'tat lem of 
India, lias suiwived tliosr re\ olutioiis whn b ha\ e‘ obliterated the' e'xiste’uce 
of tropical leirins lu the' pre'sent tempe'rate rt'irienis of the earth. 

Keposinp: on the toredinile' saiidsieine lU'ar C/tirrci, a de'tached aceu- 
mulation of bmesteiiie witli alternatiiii*' beds of sandstone, ee>al, anjl shale, 
disposed in horizontal strata, form a jiree'ipice about a hundred fe'ct hitrh 
from the huse*. Coal, U) a thickness of fiftw'ii feet in places occupies a 

\\ e^ lire iuelcbtul to the botanical acejun eineiits e^f niytiionil :eml iVUow- 
t^a^eUer Wiliuam Guirrim, Esei. for aright knowledge of the irituie of tlii8 
fossil. 
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middle position in tlu'so strata- A bod of loose, coarse and sharp sand, 
five foiit (U’op, forms the roof of tlie coal, and a layer of soft sandstone, 
about two feet in thickness, rests directly under the soil upon a bed of 
clay about twenty feet deep. The clay hohls an intermediate position 
l>etween the roof of the eoal and the superineiimhent sandstone ; it is 
of vellovv color, but dark in s-oino places, and lutorsocted horizontally 
with thin la\ers of gravel, coal, and an iron pyrites of little value, and 
in small cpiantitv- From their softucNS the^V*'^^'ds are easily, tlmii<>h 
not imiforinly, a(ited upon hy surfaee water, which pecnliarity may liavo 
g^iveii rise to that waved appearance observed by Mr. Jon ns and Captain 
Saoe in the Huvdtvan and Palamoo' coal fields. 

Imllowino^ tlie stM lion from the coal downwards, wo meet with an 
earthy limestone, whicli, thon[>h naturally dark, hecomi*^ mealy and 
whitish on the surface hy e\])osnr(‘ : it is pcadiaps the maiiau siaii hme- 
slone of th(‘ coal measures. J'iiis h(‘d is about four fec't m thickness, 
and contains m“>ts of coal, with some trac<‘s of -^luOls ; a la>er of sand- 
stone an inch in tliickness divides this from a bed of ordinary compact 
limestone twenty feel in thickness, containing; fev\ if any sludls ; — an 
intt*reslin^ cinaimstanei' v\h(‘n compar(‘d with the fact of the al)sem*t' of 
in lim<‘stoiu's of similar character in Central India : a more com- 
pact and crystailim* bed than the last, aboundiijf:; in those' slu'lls repre- 
■-ented in plate 2, tlieii occurs. This is --eparated from the great 
samUtom*, ])V a fme* calcan'ous grit stone* »‘ight feet in thickness, in 
\^hb•b (ig. plaK* \ III. was the* only fossil found. 

Nueinuilite liuM’stonc {h\ fig. 1) was first bronglit to light at tliu 
f()r>t oi (la* Kd.\i/fi Tuoimtaiii'' by Mr. (\) i-Hunooii K in his paper on Mr. 
S( II : I 's note^ and -«j)(‘cmM n>, which w<‘re forwarde'd to the Geological So- 
< ielv in [^24" ; l)Ut tiu- f 7//i ra Pioiji bed of shell linu'stone here noticed 
vv.js f r-i i>bs( j'ved in I «S;32 b} Mr. ('u \c:it(>K r j , Mr., Scott may have 
prcM- il ly tbiuid o{•casional shetis in the same rock in the Kn.sija as 
'Acll Ill tlie fitii roir mountainst. It does not however appc*ar that 
riij, 'JironolefjicMl <li>1inclion has been c‘stablished between the difierent 
lime^tejiiu*, in tliis cpiarter. although the China rock is distinguislmd i\i 
a formation from the numiimlite* limestone, as w ell b\ me,*!ins of it^ tossils, 
as by the IkmIs with which it is as>ociate<L 

'riu; mniinudlto lime.-.tone of I'erriaghat, where it comjioses that por- 
tion of llu* Laour hills situateul at the base of the Kdstfa mountains, is a 

* Cieolof'iciil Ti -insiiction'i, vol. I. 2ml BCiie-, l.>2. 
t Jnu'n. l of the Asiatic Society, \ol. 1. 2.“) 2, 
t CuoU'^iCtd Ti Mn»‘ru;tions, vol. 1. 2n(t ?ejics, 
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compact blue rock alternating in single strata with a coarse earthy oolite 
of a calcareous nature*. These appear to rest (as well as could be de- 
termined during a cursory examination while passing) on a slate clay 
composed of argillaceous blue clay with slaty layers of ferruginous matter 
and sandstone. The compact beds abound in nurnmulites, and in frag- 
ments of the same rock which had hc;en cjuarried SOmCWllPre in this 
vicinity and conveyed to Chtilt k for the purpose of making lime, a 
tnrbinolopsis ocracea was f<»undl-. Now although we cannot as yet 
contend for the iiniv(‘rsal and ronteinporaneous distribiition either of the 
same organic spe( l<‘s or g('ologli‘al fonnahons, yet as the chalk of Kurope 
is repr(‘senled in sev('/al e\t<‘n>.ive of that eontintmt hy rocks 

wliieh are very and e>^]u v*i,ijl v in the hy a compact iimu- 

mulite limestone, ainl in tin* South of Fr;nif.\* hy an oolite contaiinng 
munmnlites, tliere is no rea‘-oii \rhv, in the present La.ite of our knowledge 
we should not lehr (jur eoiiipa' t nimiiiinhte linu'-t oin , together with the 
oolite associ.vled wiih it, to the cr(‘taceou.% group* See Lyell, 4th cd. 
vol. IV. tho «5h-«vr\arion^ of MM. lh)i:LAVE and Virlet, 

are laderred to in snp))orl of the e(.|u:\ nl(*nt disuihution of chalk and 
nunniiulite limestone m fatrope. 

Ill the ('Jiirra J^unjl coal no vegotabie impressions have been foond • 
but slight opportunities have bec'ii hitherto afforded of examining the 
adjoining shah\s in which they are chiefly to he expected. I found in 
iho bed of coal at Seritvun^ howeviu', which appears trf be the same 
formation, a largi? phytolitlius, or stem, characteristic also of severSl of 
the independent coal formations of Europi? and ^Vinerica ; a similar fossil 
^ippears to have been also found by Vo\sey, in the coal of Central 

* Although •!() geMgrapliic'ul miles di.stmU fiom Stlh^ty it is Darned in Mr. 
CoLEBiiooKi<,’b papei , ^^//i^Miim'sloiie ; but as oilier iiine'-tones may be found 
neaier th^. uece^sity <if heiuj^ moie dttiiiite iii our aliusiuus to localities 

in India IS obvious.* lathe toilowing lolinue of the sunc Transactions, this 
noi'k ('.apposing it to be the i^ilhpt limestone), is said to be white, and also 
to coutMin in the Garrow veitebri« of a tish ; but unless we presume 

that the Kev. Or. nocKCAXD, the eminent autlior of iht* paper in question, 
nlentifieil these lu Mr. Iscorr’s specimens, and that tliey weie overlooked by 
Messrs. (h.iFr ami Wkbstkii who exuiiiiued them for ColluirookeVs paper, we 
must utciibute the stutemeiit to a similar vague indication of localities as that 
3bo\e icfenecl to ; as we look iii vain foi an instance of Mr. Scott having found 
7ei'tebia; of iisiics in the nummulite limestone, although such were fo*nd by 
him in the sands and clays of the Varibari hills, as ajipeai b from the list of fossils 
iu Colkbkookb’s paper. 

■f A madteporite represented by a single star, the radii of which, as well as 
the form of the fossil, correspond with T. ncracua, icpresented in the Suppl. vol. 
OiiiFF. Anim. King, 
h 
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India* ; tlnis, the identity of the different beds referred to, is so far 
confirmed. 

With the exception just mentioned, as well as the impressions of 
lycopodiums and ferns in the shales connected with Bur divan coal, 
orf^anic remains have been hitherto little noticed in Indian coals ; but 
when we avail ourselves of improved means oi* observation we find this 
branch of the subject no less inton^stino' here, than it had been rendered 
in l'2uropef . 

The microscopic discoveries of tlie oriranic of plants recently 

made by the Rev. iMr. Rk\dk in the ashes of conh have induced 

J. W. Gua-s r, Rs(p of Calcutta to repeat ihoso inter'‘s*iuor ohstM'valions 
wdtli complete success. The ashes of ScVfirhn coal, as w<dl as those 
afforded by several kinds from the iieiLdiboiirliocKl of Si/het, and one 
variety of the Ihtrdfran coal, display most distinc t si^ms of orjT^aTiic tex- 
tures ; much bo, tluit some oi* ilu' coals of \erv dillerc'ut localities 
may be identified bv tluar ashes as bavim^ biMm fonm‘d tVoiu similar 
plants under similar circumstances — ior instance, one varitity r>f coal 
from the foot of tin* liills near >illiet^ witli another I'rom a lofty bed on 
llu' .summit of tli(‘ } mountains. 

ith r(\t»’avd to the nature of the rocks in Central India associated 
w'ith coal, as far as their detaiU havi* been mad(‘ out, tlu‘re (an b(‘ little 
question rep^-ardinc;' their id, entity with the coal measure's of ( hlrra* 
Tuaxkliv, after an examination of sev(*ral districts, con^i^j('red the 
sandstolu'^ of the Xribu(ld< to ia*prest nt the new red coii!j>'lomerate of 
Eurc'iie. 'riie Kev. .Mr. K\i:iiusr on the other hand, has assigned 
excellent rc'asous for <u[)po^iii,^ iliosc* rocks to jiear a. (doser alliance to 
the old red sandstone, and his ^ie\^s are strengthened, if not eoufinned, 
by more recent and exteiuh'd observations in a quarter better calculated 
to afford satisfactorv results. The limestom' of the same districts were 
considered by Cajitain IMianki^in, and otlicr writers (jf the same ]>eriod 
with no hettcr n-ason, to represent tlie lias; hut Mr. Eveiie.st justly 

* Tle-s. Pltys. Cl.iss. Soc. —13. 

*f- A gentleman lerently engaged io a survey ul one of our coal fields, exldhited 
a laige reed whiidi ‘'vemed to be an ordinary sj)ec*ies «>f sarrhai uin, at one of 
the Idte scientitu: .soirers at Government House, as (he jdaoL fr*-ni wlm-h (o.il 
ia derived. It is ho'.ve\er staled on the aulhoiityof J^iNDi.Kvami ilciioN, 
in tl«*cir Fossil Flota, tljat no gluinaeeous plant has been fuuiul in a siatf, 

though grasst^s now toi tn u geneial featuie of the vegetation of all eouutin s. 
Of 26*0 speides of jilants disroveied in coal formations, 2 JO are eryptogamous, the 
remainder afford no instance of any j eed , notwilbstanding some doiihthil afipear- 
anecs to tiic contrary, and not a single vegetable impression in the coal beds ims 
been identified vviih any plant now growing on the earth. 
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observed, that as no fossils have been found in it, the chances are that 
it belongs to an earlier dale*. Numerous limestones are found so much 
alike in appearance, that it would he quite impossible to draw a line 
of distinction between them except by means either of their fossil con- 
tents, or their relative position to other rocks whose nature may be 
better understood ; but where, as in the present ca«e, such information 
is also deficient, we must still hesitate to adopt any decided views regard- 
ing them. 

It may here be desirable to oiler a few ob'^ervations on the changes of 
levels which have taken place in our various coal fields, ^'^"hy one 
should now occupy the summit of a meumtaiu at an elevation of 4000 
feetf , and another remain scarcely emerged above the scaj:, is a question 
that almost suggo-^ts itself in this place ; and as the nature of coal has 
led to the conclusion that it mii-.t at least liave Ijccii formed beneath 
estuaries, if iiol at greater deptlis from the surface§, thciausob that liavc 
produced it 3 present divenhfied position cannot fall to excite the deepest 
intor(‘st in our iiiiud<. In the cour.^c of the inquiry we shall find that 
there is jierliajis no jiortion of ihe earth to wliicli tlie doctrine of existing 
causes can be applied with more etVcct in accounting for the physical 
changes that have takmi place, tliaii India- 

An inspection of the annc'ved map }^l. VI. will slunv IIk^ proliabilitv of 
tlic disturbing forces liaving been dir<‘cted in cm lain lin<‘<, one of which 
extending from A, to H, may Ik‘ luined tlie staondary ^T)lcanic band, 
from its priiic’qial energies app(*aring tf» liave been exerted during*the 
secondary period. Voxsnv, after a cai'cful exaniination of se\eral dis- 
tricts in Central India, embraced by this belt observes, “1 have had too 
many proofs of the intrusion of traji rocks in this dis-trict” (^table- 
laiids wnxst of iXugjjore) ‘‘amongst the gnci.'.s to allow me to doubt of 
tlu'ir \olcani«' origiul|.” Dr. Haudy, Captains Fuankliv, Jkskixs, 
and CouLTii '.iiD ni their several commqnications to the Asiatic Society, 
have in certain instances expressed similar views regarding several plie- 
noinena presented to their notice in the course of tlieir iiujuiries in 
Central India, d’he ai)i»iMraiice of lines hero observed in tlic distribu- 
tion of trap rocks, was formerly supposed to be irreconcilable to the pro- 

* Gleanings of Science, vol- HI. |>age !?0r. 

t At C/iirra J At Ariacayi, 

§ Di. Thomson conBid«.is coal to have been formed l>y the Blow combustioa 
of vegetable luadeiH uudei gieut piessure and consequently at cousulerable 
depth beneath the wuiface — vide outline;* Miueialogy and Geology 18.1b ; olhci'i 
refer lU oiigiu meiely to the accumulation of vegetable matters in estuaries. 

II As. Uus. 1829. p. 194. 
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miscuous nature of volvanie action, and may have tended materially to 
embarrass the views of geologists in districts not calculated to afford any 
very striking results. 

If W(* rt'fcr to the volcanic belt of the Mohicci and Sunda islands, 
wc shall find evidence of as perfect a lineal tendency in tlie direction 
of its active energies as that wlfudi the extinct band affords, of having, 
within the secondary perio»L extended across the (*eu1re of India in a 
line parallel with the etpiator from the gulf of i'uinbatf to the Ilimd- 

1 11/ if • 

The active vmits of the Midnrca hand hnvt^ betm extended by Von 
B rcH from to Ikn ren JsJ -ndy from wliielt point the train 

may be carried in tlie same line through the islands of mfridam and 
jRanihree, to the coast of Ai rdcui and Chittagong ^ as vei>n‘s(‘uted on 
th(' annexed inaj) ; at this 'situation tlie two /.ones intersect c‘acli other, so 
as to form their united focus in llu' Kast/fi mountains when' the energies 
of both would seem to hav(' been most <‘xert('d. tlie elevatory move- 
ments having commenced in the secondary, and continued throiigliout 
the tertiary period. 

Although oscillations of the surface, and perlmps occasional eruptions 
may have taken place at all tinn*:?, attended by the subsidem e of ono 
tract, and the uphoavenu'nt of another, yet the princi})al einu-gy of the 
^^indh^Jn^ volcanic belt from A to B, ajipears as alreadv stated to have 
been chielly contim d to the secondary [)eriod. 

A chain of sienite passing on the one hand into granitic rocks, cliietly 
composed of felspar, and on tlie other into greenstone and basalt, extends 
across this portion of tlie continent. On the flanks of this chain the 
coal nica‘'Ures r<*poso, rarely forming' a series of beds so extensil e as 
observed in Kngland, except ])erliaps in tlie Citrihfu i hills and along 
the southern boundary of Assam. A sandstone e()uival(*nt to tin* old 
red, rests inunediatelv on the disturlH'd strata ; with the sandstone, bi'ds 
of coal and sliale, as well as limestone occur; along the flanks of the 
(hain thermal springs are situated, one of these* Ium heiai recently found 
bv Mr. Bi:tts in the Dfunudn river near the foot of the Varhifr liillsf. 
In the Serhurldn valley two liavn* also been brought to iiotita* by Dr. 
SeiLsiJUuy ; in Curvvt kpore district several liot sjirings are mention- 

'* ^ui'h i’s the geograpl-ieul name of the range whieli extemts from the Onlf oi 
Cambay to the Ganges ’di fioiii wiiirh it w^ould see*m tiom reitain 

indications (21.49) Ic have been extended by a scrie'i, obliterated ridges across 
tbe Ddita to the Garrow niountaiuH, the leading geological featuies of the older 
rock^ being, as tar as they are »s yet detemiiued, tbe same on both sides (41.) 
t Journ. As. Soc. 18Jw-3d. 
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ed by Mr. Jones, in addition to the well known sprinpr at Mon^ir, In 
Assarriy on the opposite side of tlie delta they are also eoniinon in tlie 
same line in several situations alon^ the foot of tlie /v « / mountains, 
thus confirming- other indications that have Ixam addiua tl of the voh anic 
agency of this extensive baud throughout its e\ti ul on l.otli sides of the 
( langes. 

The other band now to be noticed is a coritiiniaticm of that wliichhas 
been dtise.ribcd by Von IUjcu, as holonging to tlie voh aiiic train uf llu? 
JSloUtcciisj but it has been extended no lUrthtn* by him in the direction in 
which we are now to trace it, than IJiDten f,sl //din lii^ 19' N. lat. in 
the Bay of Bengal^. 

'I'he island of JV ircandtDti situated in li>® lat. is a volcanic (*onc 

raised to the height of seven or eight hundred fet‘t. 'J'ln* annexed out- 
line, reduced from a sketch made by William (inui'i / ii, Es(p, while 



passing within half a mile of the shore, shews tlie limire of llu' cone: the 
upper j»art of wliieh is (pure uaki'd, presenling lines sindi as were 
douhllo'^sly fornnxl by Lua eurreuts de^'cmuling from llie (rater t(j the 
base, \,'bicli hist is ecu('r('d with \ eu'(*tat Ion. No soumhmjs are to bo 
found at the distance of half a mile from the ‘shorts 

The next \ olcauic inlands to he obsinw ed. are tliose wh.icli form a small 
archipelago on tht' Arr((t‘((n coa^'t. I’lu* large-t of these i'' li. mhrrr^ 
dcbcribed in the fourth \oluuu' of the Asiatic Journal by the lati* l.ieiit. 
For.r.v. It is situate<l close to the low marshy coast of At tatuii, and 
is formed of rai^gt^^ of niountaius extimdiug in the direction of north- 
northwest, varjing- In lieiglit from five to thU'eii hundred fe( t ; one 
pc*ak named Jrcfi'a, is raided to an elevation of 0901) f(‘et above the son. 
Tlie plains from which llu' ridges ascend slop(' down to the sea wiili the 
occasional interruption of low’ ridges containing basin-Uk(^ cavities large 
enough for the cultivation of rice, 'flu* highest portions of the plain 
are composed of shingle, tlu' banu* as tin* n*cent breach, a circumstance 
which may he observed on removing the soil. ^ 

Earthy cones covered merely by a green sward, and situated gene- 
rally ill marshy grounds are ranged along* the shores of Rambree as well 
as the adjoining islands and coast of Arracafi: their naked appearance. 

* Sec Piute III. LiYjell’s Principies Geol, vol. XI. 4th cd. 
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contrasted with the dense marshy forests from which they ascend, is 
said to luivo a singular effect, heightened by a few scattered plants of 
the Tamarix indica, elsewhere found only in sandy deltas and islands 
along the course of the great rivers, growing on their sides; on the 
surumit of each cone a spring of muddy water is found, through which 
gas escapes in bubbles, a peculiai’ity wdiich has procured for them the 
name of mud volcanoes. These cones, although they excited no interest 
when first df^scribed by Lieut. Foley*, are characteristics of the coasts 
of C/ii/i and Cnlabria^ and are well known to result from some of the 
most iiiteresiing and awful visitations to which the surface of the earth 
is exposed. 'fiio} are of a similar nature, but of much greater tize 
than the cones of eartn which formed on the coast of Chili during the 
great earthquake of 18:2:?, wdiore they arc referred to fissures produced 
ill the granitic rocks through which water mix(‘d with mud was thrown 
iipt. 'fhe alluvial [)lains of Cninhvlj present similar cones of sand, in- 
diciiiimi the alteriiate rising and sinking of the ground. 

Sir \V. llvMrLTON explains such phenomena by supposing the first 
movement to have raised the fissured jdaiii from below upw'ards, so that 
the rivers and stagnant winters in bogs sank down, but when the ground 
was rc‘tunied whtli vlf)h‘iic(' lo it^ former position the mud was thrown up 
in jets through fi-^-^ure." 

X(Mr Kac/i</ 111 J^HDthrery Lieutenant Folky found at the foot of one 
of those coiu\' . masses resembling clink stone, of green color, very hard 
and 'f )no‘'ou< wiuni '^tnn k, and he naturally concluded that tlioy must 
have b('oii ejecte<l from a volcanic vent. 

Two nf the hu’gc^^l of the com-s are situated on a ridge of sandstone 
300 feet in height, about 3 miles from Ktfouk Plujooy the capital of the 
island. From on(‘ of them ealled JVtfj/adnntr^ va})Our and flame w’as 
seen by the iiihaViitauts oi' Kf/<) a k Phf/oo toisaiie totlie height of several 
hundred fec't above tin- summit during tlie principal sli’ock of the earth- 
quake of tile :?tith August 1833. The phenomenon may have been 
occasioned bv tlu‘ c-oiicus^lon of the earthquake bur^'ting open some 
new fissure from which a transitory stnMin of inllammablo gas, such as 
that which supplies the celebrated buniiug fountain of Chiltagong may 
have issued. 

Tlie inland of CJuiduba adjoining Ramhree is represented in most old 
charts ^as a burning mountain, from which it may be alleged that early 
surveyors witnessed its (*ruj)tions ; the higher ridges of neither of these 
islanrls have been examined, but the shores of thadubn, like those of 

* wcKi rcTerK cl bv feome mevt-Iv fci the decornposilion of iron pyiites. 

t Lvlll, 2, 232, 4 111 ed. J JLylLL, 2, 278. 4tli ed. 
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Eamhreei present numerous earthy cones, with springs of mud and gas 
on their summits. 

Three miles south of Chaduhn, there is a small cone composed of 
scoriaceous rocks, raised 200 feet above the sea ; soundings at its baso 
display those peculiarities wdiich always characterise volcanic coasts*. 

The above facts might alone be sudicient to prove the volccinic 
nature of the coast of Arravan^ and to justify our extending the train 
of active volcanic agency from Barren Bland to the 20° N. Lat. or 
within five degrees of the K6sya inoiintains as in the annexed map. 
But the events which took place on this coast during the great earth- 
quake of the 2nd April 17G2, and to which the earthy cones are no 
doubt referrible, place the question in a less Moublful point of view, 
hixty square miles of the iJiUtngong coast, suddenly, and peririancntly 
subsided during this Oiirthqrake. i e^s-lung'-Tuoni, one of the Mug 
mountains, entirely disa}q)eaied, «'md anotlun* sunk so low that its 
Mnniiiit only remained visiblef. Four hilN are des<ribed ars having 
been vanoiisl}' rent asunder, lea\ing o})eu chasms JitYcriug from 30 to 
Gtl ibet in width j:. In the plain, the earth open(‘d in several places, 
throwing iq> Nvater and mud of a sulphurous snudl. At Bar ( harrety 
200 lives were lost on a tract ot* q round that sunk sudth'uly, lait it is 
said that at Arravan where it was supposed the chief force was dis- 
})layed§, the <*(fects were as fatal ais those of the eartliquake which 
hajipened aliout the same period at Lisbon. At Dact'n life waters rose 
so suddenly as to cast several hundred boats ou shore, and on reln*ing, 
the \va\e which is described as terrible, swept numbers of persons 
awayil. 

* T}ji‘< on tho Jtutin»iity uf Captain Lloa'D, Marine Snivevoi OeneraJ, 

to wlioiu tlir authoi 1" indt'bled lor soerai other latertstin^ items leg.ndiiit^ thi-i 
coast. 

t I’idl. Tran-^. voL LIT I. p. 25 b. 

X Other iiunuitains and lulls na ere vai iousl^ disturbed or destioyed, some pnitly 
or ontinly tlnov'.n dox’iti so a'j to obs-tiiu't the conise of nveis . otbeis sank 2 r> and 
others -iO eubils. A Tuom hill c died Chatter Puttudh, is de^^eubed as havinjr “ split 
by little and little till il became leduceti to the level ot the plain/’ a»ul in (.tlier 
cases fie«ks vveie closed up by banks of sand lisiiig fioni then bottom. JSee Phil, 
Trans. 17(53 ; upon the whole the histoiy of this cuith^uake maybe sii[iposed to be 
veiy incomplete, its effects in one di''trict only of ihe extensixe hue of coa:bt lu which 
it happened beiii*^ impel fectly <lescribed. 

^ See also vations on the ilisappearance ol larious islands on the Chitta-. 

gonff coast, which ate alluded to iu the nautical works ol the Aiabs in the miildle of 
the J 6 th ceiituiy. (Journal As. Soc. - 160 .) — J. P. 

II As an instance of the leadincss with which such visitations aie forgotten, I may 
nieiitiou that a v.cll wiiltcn ** Histuiical and Ibatistical Account of Chittagong** 
has recently been piibiishtd by a gcDtlcnmii many yeais resident in the proMiice, ia 
which no mention is iiimte of thi>* earthquake, though a ('hronoiogical hat of 1*20 
Cftjus is given, and the poliiicai histoiy traced to a pioportiou'Ally eaiiy date. 
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It is an interesting- observation connected with this earthquake as 
with that of :i6th August 1833, that although both were peculiarly felt 
at Arracan, as well as toward the hills on the northwest side of Ben- 
gal, yet they were comparatively little felt in several intermediate situa- 
tions. At Ghirottif wht're Col. Coote and a regiment of Europeans 
were at the time encamped the earthquake of 17(1:^ is described as most 
alarming, the waters in the rivers and tanks being thrown up to the 
height of 6 feet, although at (hfuidernasynye^ only a few miles distant 
in a southeast direction, its effects were scarcely perc(‘ptiblc. 

The earthquake of :>Gtii August 1833, wdiich was attended with the 
peculiar eruption already adverted to from one of the volcanoes near 
Kvntfk PItt/oOy w'as irfore s(n-erelv f(*lt at where the fort and 

several houses were injured, than in any intermediate position, which 
might lead us to suppo'-e that although the volcanic energy of the igne- 
ous bands we havt' pointed out may have become extinct, or at least 
comparatively dormant as they recede from the seas on either side of 
India, vet tliat tln’v are still the ja'cnliar seat of occasional disturbance. 

The provini'o of ( iitr]} jilreaily cadverted to as forming the w«‘stern 
boundary of the carhouiferous zone', lost a cou'-iderable portion of its 
surface, which Mi}>si(h'd suddenly during an eartliqnake in 1819, while at 
the same time an adjoining tract was raised to a higher position than it 
bad ]ireviou^ly occupied'’^. 

AlHiough Hhe surface may seinn to liave acquired greater stability in 
recehlt tiiiie’;Iu proportion as we proceed inland from the points at which 
the two volcanic hands are inti r-ectt;d hy the seas at Cutch, and Chitt i- 
gong, yvt as far as we are ]>rc‘paretl to judge tVom unquestionable data, 
the amount of disturbance which has taken place appears to inerease as 
we proceed from Cntch towards the i‘ast, and from Chittagong towards 
the north, until we arrive at that situation at which both bands meet 
and cross each other; and thus hy a s])ecies of syiifiicsis, we find the 
common fo(•u^ of disturbance to he situated m the hasigx mountains, 
about the very ])Osition in which we ha\c the most direct and unques- 
tionable proof oi' concentrated action, the cii cuuistances of the raised 
beach being sui'ficicnt evidence of these* mountains having been raised 
to nearly twice their former licight since the commencement of llie 
tertiary period. 

It rVnnains for the present uncertain whether so great a change in the 
physical features of India has been effected by paroxysmal violence, such 
as occasionally even in our own times has been known to destroy one 
portion of the land, and to raise up another, or by a slow and gradual 
* Lyell, 11, 2:i7, aUo sc*e Capt. Burnes’ repor tou Cutch,— E d. 
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perpetuation ofelevatory movements. It has been before remarked that 
a destruction of an elevated tract of land, wliich probably formed a more 
or less complete series of ridges extending between Hajtuahl and the 
(j arrow mountains, may have taken plac-e. 

Considering the geological features of those table-lands and moun* 
tain cliains which extend from Rnjut ihl to the gulf of i'amhaif on the 
one side, and from the Harrow mountains to the Himdlaifa on the 
other, it becomc's a matter of greater probal)ility that tlie present breach 
between Rajtrtuhl and the CJarrow mountains was more or less oc- 
cupied by bills and table-lands, than that tliis tract of plain escaped 
all those vic issitudes to which o\ery other feature of our geograjihy has 
been suliject. If tins tract, like e\cry other porfion of the* band wliich 
it cont ribiites to form, once ])resentt'd elcwatcal lands, thtw would neces- 
sarily Inne lormi’d llic northern coast of that -c'a which it is evident 
from the rennams c^fan estuary in the' Carthari hills, as well as from the 
liitoral remains which arc' spread ov<*r the surface* of tlu' moun- 

tains, uni'-i lia^e occiq)ic<l llie place of tin* pr('‘'cnt plain-- of lh*ngal. 

If we admit this nasouing to he eorrect, little imjreuiiity will ht' re- 
quired to ac’count in a sati-fac'tory way for ^oim* of tin* mo^l iuti'resting 
joints in our trcolotry. 'The destrucliou of tlu' highlands, whii‘h it is 
ilins probable once* tilh'd the* sj>nce alluded to. In '-uh-idence durimr '-onn* 
great paroxysm, when anotlier tract of e<jn;d extc’iit ma\- hmc' l>c*ei) ele- 
\atC{i ; or by means of a succc's'^lon of earthcpiakc**-, to tlm dc'*! i iictl\ e 
elfect- of wliicli tin* .i<-fiou <*f a -ca on the one* side, ami t)f the' waters 
of the two great rivers on the other, would jiowc rfuUv lonlnhiiie. I'lie 
inrcM*esting discovc'nes now in progresv, in l"oir W illi.un of tlu' bones of 
land animab intermingled with those of ani]>hd)i»ms la ptilc'^ and frag- 
mt'Uts of moimt.iin lime'-tone, wood, and (‘oal, a1 a deptli of from to 

fec't'*^ hc'nealh tliis portion of the (iangc’lic delta, srem lo rc'fer to 
some such d«*stniction of dryland on tjie norliu'ni -ide r)f lh*neal. as 
that whicdi has been lure supposed toliave t.ikc ii platef. 

Sliould the c-ata'-lro])]ie rc'lerred to have' hei'ii siulden. \' c> ma\ I'asily 
imagine that a de\ astating wa\ e woiihl have* bct*n occa.^iom d of siitlicieut 

* I here refer to the expiriinent of boiin-j: toi atei i)n\\ efiiiic.l on in Foit 
William, ill which pi oce‘«'5 the aiiyur, fi\e inches m ili.unctoi , hioiur’nt up nothing 
but clays, sands, ami gravels, until the dcjith of 3 e» feet ha l bet n atrniiied. when the 
lower end of a humerus, supposed b> Mi. .1. Puinsei* to le-tinble tlmt of a 
was extracted. Soon after a portion of tiic nb, a chchaimu icptilc, with det.iched 
fragments of tnonntain limestone resembling that of the /I'tei/n mountains, hut much 
corroded, as well as fragments of wood, coal, &c. 'Ihe depth now attained is *J50 
fCct, and the woik is still going on with spirit. 

t Iwo other fragniciits of the plastron of a turtle have just been biouglit up from 
450 fett depth. — K d. 

M 
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extent to account for many of tlie denuded features presented by the 
^eoloj 2 :y of Central, and Southern India. Tlie overthrow of the mam- 
moth, whose j^igantic remains have been brought to light in such 
abundance in Central India by Dr. Spilsbury, may have boon occasion- 
ed by the same (“aiiso ; and should signs of npheaveniont be found to 
extend at intervals from the raised beach at Chirra Punji, towards 
jiva and the coast, we may be able to refer the dest^uclion 

ot the various species of mastodon, and other extinct aidmals whose 
bones are exteiisi\ely dispersed tliroughout Hiirma, to tlie events wbieh 
took place at the time of such commotion. AVdu'u the countries in this 
direction shall ha^’o•heell firtlicr c‘X])lorc*d bv' geologists, v\e may i‘xpect 
to arrive at more ('xat f conclusions than at present, as to the time tliesc 
changes iook place, and the eireiimstances of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms umU'r nhloh thv'j' occurred 


Desvripttoji of the Phite^^ 

PLATE VI. 

The geological niai> of IJpjier Indi.i h;n l>oen constructed cli icily from 
the authorities r*'feiied to tii the text; its utility Mill prolialdv ('oiisist 
merely in ‘shewing Iiom' much reiirnns t<» he <ioiie in reseaiches ot this ini.. 
lure. 'The jnihlicatiorm ot 111 chan w, ITkvxf. Voyst:y, C’liAuroun, 
Davy, and many more recent ^^lltt*rs, as Hicnzv, Siiriano, IhxiirNoroN, 
PE.'UBEnTo.v, Low, .Hid -evei*;d others, some of whose inquiries an* still in 
progre-s, will probably, when (‘aretully examined, afford sniricient materi- 
als for inclinbng tin? southern iioitxm of the contmerit in this gt^ological 
skoiih. The want ot sutlicient information regarding the (Jreat Desert 
has preventeil none being said on the suhjc‘et than oci'urs in paras. 1 : 

hai ornet nc.al measurements of it, levtd?,. and the na\ igahleness of tho 
Ijoontf or Salt Ri\'t*r, are objects mcH deserving tin' attention o I’ future 
travellers in this quarter. '^The delme-itmn of tho locks on tliis portion of 
the niaj; has been \)artl\ deiived Irom Eophinston k’s .fourm'y to C<inhit!, 
and Lieutenant Roiokai 's recent woik on tho Desert Slates, ulnch 1 have 
not had an opportunity ofaiknow lodging in tho text. 

PLATE VIL • 

Fig. 1. Fragment of a l^hytolithus from tlie coal at Sera^ 

rhn in tho Kn.^jjn imuintains. 

Fig. 2. A}»parently tho mould of a stem fournl in tho slialo adjoining 
tlie coal measures at Chimi l*nnji. 

Figs. I-, o, Gy 7. Several moms of a fossil whicli Mr. (JnirriTH thinlcs 
is pro]>ahly tlio loinentnm of a sjiecios of mimosa, found iinhoddcd in the 
red sandstone on tho road hetweon Chirra and Srrnrim, 

Fig. Fournl wjtli tin* aliove fruit, ami is prolialily portion of tho 
stenv d' tlie plant to which the fruit belonged. 

Fig«. !S, !), 10, ll. d’erodinites, found in great abundance in the C/i/rru 
Pitnji sand-stone, on which the limestone and coal rest. 

Fig. 1 1. From the shale adjoining the coal at Chirra. 

Fig. Di. Siioll from the lower beds of the great sandstone. 

PLATE VI If. 

Organic remains from the lime-stone which intervenes between the 
terediuite sandstone and the coal at Chirra, The fiaiiie rornaiuB are also 
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contained in iiie limestone connected coal in Aamniy and may he 

found on fai tlufi* inquiry to characterise this member of the coal measures 
generally throughout India. 

The fossils rejiresented in the above jdates, together with the views to 
which tliey have partly gi\t*n rise, are so much of the results of my late 
journey to Asaarn, as a))])ear at present to he l oiinected witlj the subject of 
coal. Other more extensive collec'tioiis of a similar nature from the raised 
beach referred in Rection II., are le?..s conmurted with the natural Instory 
of our coal-fields, hut will he progressively brought forward on more suit- 
able occasions; in the mean time Dr. C'a.n for has Kindi)' underttiken to 
suhn:it a saiujile of tlie whole to mitiiralist-. at liome. v\ hose \ iews will be 
a guide to faithcr investigations on tlie subject. J. M. 


IX . — Ahstrtfct vf a Metoorologinil Register kept at the Cat Inna ti (hi Resi^ 
denrg for tta^ month of September, 1>^37. Hg A. Cvmpuicll, JCs(j. 
JS'ipal Restileney . 
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14th December 1S37, lo a., m. Baruiiitrttr. 2.? .^00 Thermometer, 4?o I’oiling point water, ]9S®.7 

Ditto, Noon. J) Tto, 22 40(1 Ditto, 5J Di^to, 197.8 

l7th Ditto, 1 p. M. D tro, 22 J•^4 Din.>, i; D.tio, 197 

Ditto, 2 p. M. Ditto. 22.040 Ditto, 57 Ditto, 3»6.5 
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T^nroceeding9 of the Asiatic Socict^* 

XT . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday Evening, the 7fh Fefnuary, iy38. 

P. Dark, E v'q., senior ineniber pre<5« nt, in the chair. 

Major W. II. SLKFM4N, Messrs. J.W. Grant, G. A. Prinsep, V-^sistaiit 
Siirjrcon J. Arnott, and Dr. Bonsaee, were elected ordinarv nienihera 
of the Society. 

Syed Kerv'mat a LI, propostvl at the la^t ineetin^i, Mas upon the reconi-^ 
mendation of the Coinnuttee of P.ipeis elected an a-,^ocjate inemher. 

riie CiiKVAiaint Ami/dk'k Jal!Bp:rt. Pn -ident of the Asiatic Society of 
Palis, pioposed at the last meeting, uas upon the faNuiahle rejioit of tlie 
(’omnuttoe of Pajieis, electi‘d an honorar\ ineiuher, 

('jiAJiLKS Fii E q. t 'nrnniissifUier at Ilo-sha ngahfid, and Mavvton 

Gmminiy, JC-q.. proposed liy the Secretarv, second. *d fiv (’<»l (’allfielo 
D r. AV- n. C^um.N, propo"i<.*d liy the Secictary, ^seconded hy Dr, 
Med n Lr.ANjc 

A. Biooi:, A'^si-.tant to the (Governor Genci.il's airent in Assam, 
p7*opos<‘d hy (hqitain IhAiRinioN. seconded liy the S'Cietiriv 

Air. W. I)i:ni, 1 eqoe■^tc‘d tiiat his loniie noiilit he Mitluiraun from th« 
ll^t of mcMlher'^ fiom tin* heummuti .d the cmiont year 

Hoad hdters fioin M. E. E>lm.noi f, and Dr Moi:l .k Iviiow led;* in*; 

the arrival (d the "ev’cral case') of San^Liit iMndv"*. di-'pitchiol lienee last 
year; and piesentmi* v.iinai-' (^<ee Lihiarx ) 

Or Aloin . UKidi(<»is fuv'ni; ohlaiu' <l loi tin* a cojiv t>f rKt* fu-t \ ohiiui? 

of the ('(»!/,( f i' }i iJiififai’t no v mnltr pu lu.iijou at ijrinut (‘o- 1 t\ ihr Vitiich 
Jl cosit. OU'. 'ia tir.vt pail ot u;* ,<ch hv M. (iCVTiitMl KK 
ni (J.ri s< 1 \ , * 

Also, htteis fiom t lie Scerct,ini‘-> of t)»e Amnin-an Plnlo'.oph ic al Soeletv 
and tlie (hindn id;*e I* liilosO|dmMl Society acU noa ied'.ijno tlie receipt of 

tin* It e^e.'ii (dies, \<d w. 

Ito.'ul a letlei tioni M (’somv J)i Komi-, thanking the Snciet}' for the 
lene'.ved aeeorniuorhit ion oHoid.-d him doiiuj^ hi" st,.\ m (hiiiijtta. 

Head a l<qt(*i t’lo'ii \i Kii V n \ .7 \ IIinih U vo, "rilin..; his i eadi Mes^^,^to 
d'‘li\<*r 1 }n' 1 1 aii mem " oi liic Amient lliialn Piiitii^ to the ovecutive 
cnoiueei' u lien 1 1 qmi ed. 

J/fhrai u, 

Kt-ad a hlln fm.-o Ihot - oi \\ii"os, prs.^u‘n.<r C'qa (>!’ tian^lat.on of 

1 lic s,,, ^l|^h y .1 1\ ,ii il> - i” o, Ml. SM- 1 la \ to t ^ , n t In a i.h.*.-' ,i j)‘ i) '"0^11% 

Hi .111 .1 1( M . 1 1 1 Dili J . \ V r (, II \ N' . K'(; i.' lo a i to . a ' li ■ A im i u o m l'hi!(i"Op>oc.t 1 

''ocii't \ , h)i A , 1 « ,. ! I, ■' loi I I ( "< II I I am a (’o;-\ o t \ ol \ pot , I 0 o f M, f ii T r 1 1, - ac tlO ll S . 

I In* fidlowin:^ uoiK" jn <*se'.ti‘d hy the .V^uilie Societv of Pans, 
th- o j J .qdor a * \ h< * i I < « . ,1 , vtc aiuhv', tic p’o M M. jtiiNAiD, tl Ic i3<irou 
AI \ f ( . i c K I N T) r i \ .N |- • 

f iMiu 111 " di la i.Mi'f lu- (ii'oririt II • C. paj M Blio- - l T .TcUhC. 

aI-". a iinmhi 1 ol il'nplicat' ■> (»i tiic J luriial A"i;i*i 4 uc to c miplole tlie St'civIvN 
sc I 1 (•" . 

I ill" ftiliowiiio I» 'o]<s vvert* lihewi^e pre^entetl : — 

\ V I li iMi’t iihl " 11 \ .11 lUt Pitaxiasime Cicnoolbcluqi Win Kuasteu I’iu Wvtcns- 

chapjicii- I'/j/ //ir- /{.'/. n ma 

Nai iali\(' of a loai I'lioiiLTh Hit \Vc'-*riii states t,f /.'a/a dr i in l'> Licut. 

A. tl lion I AC. hiiiiuocis --/»// I'Hf //.o/oMi/dc (.o rri »i .'a ‘ a / 

Kci>oit on Auihf i '>t q'.iMii and the I'e H ovine'-, hv, Dr. J. \\ , llrui'ER., 

1? topics fu ( <^1 utt (i hi/ r J Iltiih'Uii/, Sfi . on the tjUif oj (Vmo ► a;/if a/, ^ 

Jtipoifvot a ctmiitolli e !oi iii\t the coll niid miucial it sources of India — 

hi/ the i'ommit/i t' s S'C. Pi . MePi i ii..\Nn. 

I he U-a nrctlv Joiniiid ot ihc falc'ilta Medical and Pliy-ical Society, Nos. 4 
nod , - f’j/ tht lufn rvnr 

(*i oci cdin:" ol ihc (icolotriciil '^oeietv of I ondtin. No. I — hi/ the Nune/^. 

Ml UoioiO-ncal Kcyistertor Dee. \iy31 - ha the Sia veyvt Cen^ioL 
h'l urn tfie th okst lie/ s. 

laodiiei’s (hdmiot ( A ilopivdiu — iJoiue»tic Fcouoiuy. 

Wellesley Oi>ptttclic>, Vol. \ • 
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1'ho Serretnrv iva<l tJie foll<)winj< li'tter from Government on the snhject 
of the Jmirri.il, det*inin «4 it, though of more immediate concern to lliul'^elf 
as editor and inoprietor of tiiat \v<irk, in principle addressed to the 
Society, u ln»se lahoiirs it enloj^ized. 

'I’o Jamfs PaiNSKi', E>.q. S€c$-€iary to the Asiatic Society, 

1 am directed by t]ic Honoiable tlie Deputy Goveiuor of Bengal tt» traii'Jinit to 
you the ann-xed extract from a letter. No 51 of lo37, from the Honorable the 
t'ourt of Diieciois m the public departmi at, dated the ‘i'>th October, in ordtr that 
tlie ^^^'»he'^ oi the Houoiablc C'ouil in rejit'.id to The transinivMon of 40 eopiev of tlie 
Sm, iciv’' Joiiin.d from its commencement to the peiiod of dispatch may he complied 
vitli. a-iil that 10 ctjpit^ of each of the succecdui ‘4 mnubci'^ as they -iiall re pecuve- 
In uppeur. In in lutuic tol^^ardcd to thi-M Department, and for tianvnn'-siou to the 

H out*, able C’<jUi t. 

I have the honor to he, iS:c. 

r<>} f Uillium, ■» (>i^;ned) 11. i. I'RiN'sr.r, 

,l ii/nun y , 1S3S. J ■‘^cr.y. to tio\t. 

Pxfrtirt front iMter, Ao. ol, o/’1837, from the llouornf^le tho Court 
of Dirt'i'tors, dutrd the *2ath October. 

** M'c have aKvav'* telt tlu impoiiance of affot dim:;- tine cnronraircmerit to the pro- 
motion of learned and seientific pur-uit^ in the tm i itoi ie-«, ‘.ulijecl to our fio\ cin- 
iiKiit, and more c‘*pecially to tho''e blanches of hnowltdtre vvhuh hav c }>t cul itir 
i«iei«nce to Oncntal objects. 'I he Asiatic Society of bengal. bavim; laboied lon^' 
and siueesvfniiy to colb el and OitTiise iht bc-t and most accurate i nforniat jon np<jn 
Mil b tiip'C'-, we vb 'Ue tb.it \<m forwaul to us 40 topics of tiic Journal ot th.it Soeiety 
fimn It'S coinuicnecmcnt to tbo peiuni (>f dispatcb ; and ttiat vou will substojru nil y 
conflinie to ti.in^mit4U copies of each of tlic succeciiinp; numoers a-j tliey aliaii 
ie-).tcnvely appear.” 

( I’luc cxtiact,) 

H . '1 . riiTN's!;!', ft) 

A loprosentatiou latidy heeii made to Government re'-))eetinf^ 

the piihliealion of tlie Hisiioji of Coidiin ( hina's V ocainilarv fornnng an 
Appendix to tlie Dictionaiy now ne.'irly foinpl<*ted, the foliovtin^ .iii^‘\er 
was leoejved*. 

»j 'lo Jamls I'ltissj i», K>.q. 'unuljiyio (hr Asotlie '^uritty, 

Sir, 

I aii'i directi 1 ! to ar'kriow ]i Uiic tbt rcftiptof voui Ir'tlro, dated the 13t)i iiisl.uit, 
soli' itiiie that t!ic (iovimumciu uiii taki* upon the tntnc cxperice ot piintiaj^ 

tliC \ octibuhiM 01 EiiLili'ti Ap/H'ndi.\ to tin Cochin Cliiiirse ami Latin Dii'Lnn.'iv 
ahout to he jnibO'itK d hy I in ii^li!' nvticnd the Catiu)b<‘ Ls-hopot 1 -.ini opolis in 
lien ot pa'inu for tne JUi) ;• nlilional ciipics ol tins pail of the work ; ami m irplx to 
state, tii.it umici the repi ( '•ciitation now made, the I lomn anle the i sident in Cuiui - 
cil i" ]ue[>ared to anthoiiv'c the expembtuie ot a sum nut exceedingly J ,.suo inpees for 
the piiblnatlon ot J . ioo C(,piC'» ot the \o(,i'o!oai> ot tiie Anruiitan l.uiLn.iee winch 
has been prcpan-d at th<‘ suiret st ion ot (ioMinment with Iht^inap, i\ t' in beu ut 
takiniy the 1 L'U .idditional copu s ,»>, o»ijruiall> proposed. 

1 am, I've. 

Council Chamf/rr, "l • 

I'Jdi JuuHi/ry, Js3n. J H. 1'. riviNsi.e, Stry. to Coxt, 

liahii Ka>>i (’<oML'n SioNA eommnnic.'iteil an oli'er, from i H.viiz 

QaiiUi, of (> iiipees for tiie iinperfeot set of the Patdfvu A/cmyiri. He- 
leiiod to tiie (jonitriittee of I'apeis. 

rtie Librarian snlimitteil a .statement of tlie hooks hound and repaired 
frorii November to January, 111 all J Ki volumes; a ilaltaiie.s hill iur 
lls. i.;i 2 was })assiul. 

I'iie follow in^ extract of a letter from I'rofessor W'^insoN, to the Secre-. 
t;iry, dated oth iseptemher, 1^37, having been read : — 

“ We have in the hbiary ut the East India House an excellent bust of the Intc 
Mr. (JOLKUROOKK by Cliaritiev, a coj»y ot which the aitist would lurnish for Jt’tbi, 

It wi.ubl loim a vaiuaidc addition to your iSociciy’s statuary if OOO rupees could be 
rai'^cd lor the |,urpo~c. ’ — 

l*ropose»l liy the iiecretary seconded by Captain Sandkrs and carried 
unaaiinou^Jy ; — 
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That, in order to profit by Professor Wilson’s most welcome su^g'es- 
tion, and to obtain a lasting memorial of Henry Thomas Colebuooke to 
be jdaced in the Society's library, a stibscription be set on foot among 
members of the Society in Calcutta and in the Mufasal. 

It was further resolved that should the sum raised be more than sufii. 
cierit to cover the expence contemplated, Mr. Wilson should be requested 
to procure, if possible, a similar memorial of Sir Jones, if there 

be any monument^ in Krigland from which a good bust can be copied. 
And as the sum raised for Dr. Minr/s portrait was also sufficieiit to pay 
for a bust by Chantrey, it was dc^termined to modify the former resolution, 
iind to request Dr. also to sit to this eminent sculptor ; hy which 

means the Society will become possessed of four monuments of its most 
eminent orientalists, equally ornamental and durable. 

Antiffidties. 

Mr. D. Liston forwarded facsimiles (or rather impressions) of the in- 
scription on the jLuhaon and pillars in the Gorakhpur diatvict. 

[l*ublisli.:;d in the present Journal. J 

Mr, J, H. Batten presented an impression of tlie inscription on the tem- 
ple <u JiiSffhes7vnr ( Vydgreamirn J in Kemaon^ with drawings of the old and 
modern temples there, and a N'agari report drawn up hy the priests of the 
place, of the princes vvlio formerly reigned in that district. 

( apt. J. ( AMPBi LL, Asst, to tlie Commissioner, Ganjuyn, at tlie request 
of Mr. ii.KiNsoN sent for presentation the Gunisur copperplate grants of 
which a ]ithr»graph and translation were published in the Journal, vol. VI. 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, presented for deposit in the Sticiety’s museum the 
riphmiagnr plates, translated by him m the Journal for July 183t>. 

1 he Sci'retary exhibited to the members present a number of Bactrian 
and Inclo-Scythic coin» collected by Captain Buhnes at and from 
liofihuru. • 


thorn wore threo TuUo-Sa«isfiniuns dug up at the former place, whiclfhad 
cn.iblod him to int. i pi ot the .•^anskiit marginal legend of two similar coins found at 
AJantkydtn hy (.enl. \ \ niuua. It protes to be a translation of the usual Pehlevi 
titles of the Pei'*ian nionuichs of the Su'^sanian dynastv. 

Mr. M. KrrroE prest nted for the museum, G arrows used hv the Paiks 
111 the, Tmttdh liilL ^ u Ivuiid arrovv from lltHid ^ a Sikh spear. 

Also, a small stone with inscription from the fort of Kattah[ and a fac- 
simile of another from the same place. 

Various w eapons useil in A>a/ w ere presented by .Mr. B. II. IIodqso.*!. 

PhysiC(^L 

Fourteen boxes of jr<?oloirical specimens collected iu the Shekdwnti coiin- 
try bv Mr. tusiiNn Dkan. wore presented in his name to the museum; 
With a descriptive catalogue. 

Mr. B. H. llonosoN presented a variety of the fishes of the sub-Ilimi. 
layan streams preserved in spirits. l>r. McC;i.ki,i.ani> had examined 
and named these, and made drawinfrs of such as were new. 

List of Fishes presented to the Asiatic Society, hy B. H. IlonasoN, Esq. 

1 Cyprin^^-. mola, Ham. Figuied n.'uinel. Fishes. 

2 Cyprinus calbusus, tlitto ditto ditto. » 

> Cyprinus bacaila, ditto ditto ditto. 

♦ Cyprinus putitoui. 

5 Cyprinus shacra, and 

" -“euredanduot received ia coa.e,u.ac 

7 Cypiinus, a new species, 

B Cyprinus, probably new. 

9 AchirU'« uev\ ? 

10 Bola coitor. Ham. Figured and described in Ham. Gang. Fishes 

11 Pimelodus tengann, ditto* ditto. ® 

N 
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12 Chawda nama ’ Ham. Fiirnred and described iu II am, Ganp. Fishes. 

13 Cliipanodoii coitius, ditto ditto. 

14 Silurus cnnin, ditto ditto. 

I. *5 Pimelodus aor, ditto ditto. 

16 Esox cancila, ditto ditto. 

17 Coins cobojius, ditto ditto. 

15 Silarus bonlis, ditto ditto. 

19 Gmnotus notopteius auctorum. 

20 Macrognathiis armatas, Ham. Figuied and described in Gang. Fishes. 

Various specimens of butterflies and insects were presented I»y Mr. C. 

IIarvky. ■' 

A stiitfed parrot, by Mr. X. Nicolas. A black curlen by Dr. s. IAans. 
A porcupine stuffed and mounted bv Mr. Bouchfz. The" Skeleton of ;i 
Gosanip or guana was presented by Air. Mastkus. 

A large collection of birds was received from Cajitain for 

deposit until the return of his expedition. 

The following extracts from a pri\ate letter dated the 1st and IJtii nintant, will 
interest those who are acquainted ^vlth the objects of the; etnbas.sy • 

“ 1 yestciday crossed tlie frontier line aiulcnteitd the IVutfun trrritoiy, after wait- 
ing for se\ eral days to afford my friends time to make their ui rangeuicnts for tlie 
conveyance of our baggage and the collection of supplies ; but I found tliein quite as 
far ad%anced after a week’s nominal labour as belore their exertions commenced. 
I lune opened comaiuuication with the DmatKjin laja who comm.iinN the Ultra 
Duvar pass by which I shall enter the Bhutan hilU, and he has wiittcii to uu* in 
very friendly terms, promising a gieat deal when we-ineet. His re-.uleiico is on the 
summit of the fir^t range of mountains oveilooking the .-Is.vum valley. [ ought to 
have mentioned that this pa'^s though called Hutu is not the Dorai by wbieb 
Turnkr travelled in 1783, but another bearing the same uauu*, a little to the 
westward of north of Goifhu/ti/, 1 have just oeen shewing some IJhote.ihs the 
plates in Turner with which they are delighted, and n’cognized the dilft lent places 
immediately. They are ijuite astonished at the extent ot our kuowietiLc. 

. Dnt anqtri, Bho/an hills, Jauuunt, tj. I83'>, 

Lat. 26« 52'' hong, ur '\T 17"'. Height above the sea, 2,l*,o tee». 

\V ' left Hazdragonq Q\\ the 2nd tor Goonjani a small village at ihe foot of the hills 
where wc lialted for the night, and on the following morning entcied tin. (Utile, ot 
the hills, and travelled nearly the whole day ovci the locky heti ol tiui fJuntuo 
nullah whose source is among the heights whicli immediately o\ ei hang l}tn'an,irf 
on the east. The stream is now scarcely luoie than Hiicle-deep, but in the rain-.it 
forms a rapid and impracticable torrent, mshing with imiuewse \t.locity ove/ its 
rocky bed. Boulders of granite, masses of hoi nblciuh* -slate, micaceou^-.late, biown 
and ochre-coJored sandstones, are the principal rocks toujnl ui this toiient, and the 
heights on either side which use almost pcrpenuicnlarly tiom the stream, appeal to 
be composed of a coarse granite which is rapidly decomposing. In some instrinccs, 
the wliole hill is a conglomerate foiraed of angular fragments of 4he diffeient varie- 
ties of rock already enumerated, the f«aginents of pi e-(>vi. ting formations. 'I hce 
inferior heights when viewed from the plains present a veiy stnking contiast to the 
more massive range's of which they form an advanced haisiei Iheir si.le. arij almost 
entirely bare of vegetation; slips aie seen m every direct ion, ha\ing large white 
patches, which have a very singular and striking effect when ct .it rastcil with the 
dark foliage of the more lofty ranges beyond them. I’lie peaks, some of whicli aie 
from 500 to 800 feet high, rise very precipitously from the i idgcs on w hicli they rest 
presenting all the characteristics of primitive rocks. 

The ascent from the foot of the hill on whicli Dm amjirl stands commeio'cs about 
half a mile below the village and i.s rather precipitous, but presents nothing like the 
difficulties which I have frequently experienced in my foinicr iambics. I was met 
by a deputation from the raja with ponies and mules to convey us to the encamp- 
ment, and being mounted on the favourite hvbred of royalty, 1 committed inyselt to 
the guidance of a stout limbed Bhoteah who led it by a halter. Ihc ascent was 
accomplished by a .succession of rushe.s ; the guide stopiiing at every ten paces to 
take breath, and then hallooing to the animal made a second rush and wc at 
length reached the summit with very little apparent distress to the powei ful mule 
on which 1 wa. inountetl. During the whole of this ascent, I sat peifectly secure 
between the .^eJ raised kantlc and pummel of the Bhoteah saddle, without even 
finding it necessary to touch the bridle. I was closely followed by an officer of 
some Ftiuk who must have ridden at least 15 stone, and he was conveyed up this 
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ascent with apparent case hy a htlle mule scarcely more than II lianils hi^h, one 
man lCiH<lintr tlie animal and one on each side siippoitin*; tlie hack of the compound 
of silk, j?ood humour, dirt and rank, on the little animal. 

On the 5lh, A\e paid our respects to the raja and were received with all the state 
lie could display on the occasion. He is a fine lookniLC man of aViout 5*) \e.irs of aj^e 
with a strictly Mons^olian countenance (that is '»uperflaity of cheek bone and paucity 
of heaid), he lectived us in the soutiicrn room of the sec<md floor of a toleiahly well 
built stone house, the accent to which was bv a plank notched into vteps of such 
iuadcfjuate vsnltli that it i^ a -ervice of uo small daafrci to n-acb the prc'>cuce by such 
devious way". We found the raja seated on a \\ cdKraiscil eu-hion with a colossal 
statue in fioiitof him which 1 have since hcai<l i" intemlcd to icpi^stnt any oue of 
the ten thousand dharrua>. who have been amu-intr tluMo-cKc" for J.i-t eip-htcm 
ccntuiics by penodictil lli^^hts fium defunct cfiiTa‘*"e" into hvintr childien. Kvery 
thinir was couductcil throuirhout this visit with a tlcurci* of polite uibainty which 
would haidly have been expected fioin a nation whom we have been ticcustomed to 
rcE;aid as so low lu the scale of civilization ; there was some at hist, but it 

liU" HOW’ evidently worn off, and vve have estahlisheil a mutual uiuicrslandini; which 
will, I trust, he productive of much eventual Rood. 

I am just novv about to pay the i aja a fiicmlly vi-it. and intend takiuir f.'so.vr v 
DF-: Kokos’ 'lilietan Grammar and Diclionary to shew him. As vi>i we .iie hardly 
sufficiently far north to obtain any verv accurate iiifoi matiou reirariliiiy: the coun- 
tries in that uiiection, hut 1 have "ceii one or two verj intelligent nun wlif) coiili- 
dently affum that the Eran Choit nhno , oi river which flows between Ttshoo L'^jinhoo 
and is the liurhampoottr of Jssn;/., and that jU"t btfore iurinntr to the south 

it receives a liver fioin the eastwaril which tlovv" into it tnmi China, which country 
they ilesi^nate Kurrtt‘, not Gtanna as'lniNi'K leprcsent", thi" lattei teirn heincf 
applied apparently to eastern 'lartaiy. Wc expect to leave this \u a dav or two 
more, and hope to rcacli Cioiakhti in twenty <hi\". J he trencral direction of our 
inaichcs will he about noithwest, and ou the seventh day we shall (‘liter a 'iiovvy 
rcLMon fiom vvhii'h wc sli^ill not can r ire until the eleventh m.iich. 1 he most - 

C"» intr poi turn of our joui ue) is theiefoie still before us, and thus far I have 
sneceided inhavimj: m\ instruments conveyed in " tfely. I have two exctllent liwio- 
melei s from w Inch mv estimate ot Altitudes jire deduced, ami as I imve frcviuently 
tcsteil tlnmi in the <‘oursc <*r jouineys previously made >iv eonifiaiison with heit^hts I 
examined trifroMonietri(Mll 5 , 1 know tticy aic to be depemlctl upon. M v't^obsc i v ati on s 
foi latitude and time are taken with a rioiifrhton’s 1 1 fleetinc: lu i le on a balaueed 
"tand, and mv ehronomctci is one bj IIvbraud which 1 puichascd fiom Mr. ('iRCjif 
jiist betoi e leMMii':: ^‘alcutt.i. Its rate is per diton iiaininu:, .iml I have deduced the 
loiiL'inide ol tlo" plae<‘ irom (nm hii ftp hy h. It U an excLlUnt time-keeper and 
tuilv sn-tunis the eharaetoi Mr, Ghay ^^tiv e u wlieii it w . is pm chased. Wc are 
enel4»"iMl on the noithbv jicaks which must use from two to fnui thousand feet above 
our pitj'cnl level ; but vei^etation flourishes evuheiautiv I * the very a-unimiis of all 
tile laiiccs visible, ami f lonuf for the slight of moie imaged sceiieiv. 1 have sent 
von anothei dispatch ot birds, of which I enclose ;v list.” 

Mr. CJ.Kvvns submitted to the nieetiiii^ tlie Prospectus of a work liy 
(’apt. IIahuis of ij^e lioinbay Kuirinoers, coniprisliit; tw iMity-eiiiht paint- 
ings of t}i« south African ^ame ijuadrupejs with appiopnate I.indsiMpe, 
collected during a liuiitiitii^ expedition into the interior of Africa, wherein 
lie liad jienetrated to the tiopic ol cajiricurn. Kesohed, that members 
should be invited to patronize the work. 

[See the Ibospectus and list of Subscribers on the cover ot the pu'sent: Journal.] 
The follovvint? bulletin of proceedinf;s in the fossil held was 
extracted from a letter from Dr. SpriiSiiUUY dated I5tli tJanuary. 

Major OusKLKV is very hard at woik Inini'intr out some unknowoi animurs head, 
the teeth ruuion^like the nidii ol a circle, IS nichc" loivz. You will hereattcr receive 
it alonjj: with a tusk that wc cannot make out. '1 he matiixis so veiv haid, tl»it it 
letfunes skill as well as labor to pet on. It was tiist Irustevl to a native and nearly 
spoilt. I chiselled out a splomlul elephaiit^s head at Sauuor ; there is also oue here. 
As 1 have already seut you one, these arc destined lor iiifl\rent ]>laees. 1 hope vou 
pot the box ol sbtlls ♦roin W.vlkkr, I have diawinps ot all the vaiieties vve have 
yet diacovereti which .shall be sent vou by and bye with an account of the sites, also 
some new fossil sites, vvhicli I shall visit. 

Colonel Lloyh forwarded meteorological Journals from Darjilhig for 
October and November to complete the year s obbcrvatiuns by Dr. Cii.tp- 

MAN. 
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I. — Account of the c.rpedition of Chach ( Chacha) e.vtracted from 
the Chuck Numehi and extracts from the Tohfat ul Khwdn, By 
l ^ n.ngn Postans. 

Tho original Clinch Namehf from which the following ia taken, is 
tlie only known history of Sindh j authentic or otherwise, which aifords 
any information on the state of that country, previous to its conquest by 
Muhammad Bin CX'sim, under the Khalif Wallid, in the year of 
the llaj. 92. It exists in tlio form of a Persian translation from the 
Arabic, in which it was originally written, by An bin Ahmed 
BIN Ahu-bakr Ku'fie, a resident of Oorh; but it is s8 defective, 
tliat much on the following, and other interesting subjects coniiectifd 
witli the state of the country at that period, luus been lost; the succeed- 
ing account, is all that can be given of an expe^dition led by the brahman 
C’nACfi when he usurped the sovereignty of Sindhy about the year 20 
of tho Hejira. 

CiiACH being lirml}' seated upon the throne of Si?idh, and having 
appointed his brotlfor as his deputy, inquired of Bu'dhema'n, the minis- 
ter of tho late king, as to the divisions and extent of the empire, seeing 
that it was his inlontion to make a tour of liis dominions, for the pur- 
pose of forming still stronger alliances with those chiefs who wore 
friendly to his rule ; whilst he punished, aud subdued to his obedience, 
the discontented and seditious. Bu'dhema'n infonned him, that for- 
merly the country had been divided into four great divisions, each 
haying its ruler who acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereign ; in 
'istate it came to Sa^hars bin DiwAij*, who was overthrown, 

* Diwaij seemtira corruption of divijot * the brahmau and Sahurs resembles 
much the genitive siKusa of our Saurashtra coins, of whom the first is a sw6m\ 
pnira or son of a brahman ; but the date seems too recent. See Vol. VI. p, 
385.— Ed. 
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and killed by the IVrsians, under Nimroz; it llion descended to 
Sa'/ias«i, a, wise and virtuous prince, who made ^ifroat exertions to 
improve the country, and who added niu(di to I ho wealth oF the public 
treasury ; he observed, “ Oh, Ciiach, it is now in jour possession, 
where* may it long- nMiiaiu; Go thoroibre and see the coiiiilry, For by so 
doino*, and personally inquirintr into its affairs, the dominion and power 
over this vart territory will be fully secured to you/’ Chacii ap])rove(l 
of this advice, and liavin;^- prepare*,! a large force, set out to go towards 
/IlufJostan^ wliich was close to his territories. After mriiiv ircjrches ht* 
arrived at IlisscD’jjirt/eh, ou the southern shore of the riv(‘r /V/a's*; the 
governor of that fort, Malak Bamea'ii, opposed his progress; engage- 
ments ensued ; I\1 A LAK BavricA'ii was defeated, and ihai to llie fort 
where he entrencdied hiinself. CitAOr staid at tliis plac'e >ome time, 
until, his supplie- failing, he made a night mareh, and arrived at 
which was a fortified phu-t*. ami emaiiiped msir tin* (itv. Now in that 
tort was a person nauied ?vIatylii, who wa^ well fli<po-ed towards 
(hiACii, and the mosl inllueotial man in llic place, ('n vf ir s< nt nn"''*'('u- 
gers to him, pruinisiug him tin* tort and tin* govei-tnmnl (ff tliat pari of 
tlie eounlry, if he woidd contrive* either to di‘-hi;' . or imnri'ou I\Iai. 
Bamla'ii, tiie govirnor of / ; and m <*r icr to ratify his pro- 

mi^(‘, he delivL-n-d wriitmi agreeiinnt'^ t«) Majv. n to that elle( t. 'J’ltis 
latter aeicslcil Ui I’oiidnion", and >ei/im' an o[»porlunitv ‘•lew 

t^IA^AIv l>Aii. v'li by ni'jiltl. and Ijrongl.t bis head t(» C’hacu, who 
m.tdi' Ma'I'iMI covcMiur of the (ounl.y, wliibt tlu’ great ]j(^o|de cu the 
piaee p.iid vL-it', and bro!n*]i1 pre ent^ to Ciiac-u, acknowledging lii-, 
authonlv. Iron this ])]ae<s lie proeec'ded toward'' ilie coimtrv ot 
MiAta t, N( w in th(‘ eit s of w.is a u'f>v ( rmn* i;'-unt*(l Bn c 'jii: a ii, 

of the fan.iiv f»f Sa'iiasm the late kinij-; when tlii^mau lieard of tlu* 

arrival of (hivc ri on tiie (•(nifnu‘s f>f ids doTnuiions, lu* eame with a 

larg-e forta* to tb** » -ige of Wa- river Jhhr, ; id' nc‘pliew Siiu d, was 
L'ov(’rno-r of tbe hirt <.f Sttftrh to the ea^lward of Mtiftiti, and Ids 
cousin ( ame with a laige for< e to tlie edge* of the vvliere 

he ftUMnepid for tliree months, until the water d( Creased, wh<*n he 
forde<l it, and emne to join SifKdu, at tiie fort of *SWrr/;, which place 

(hiA(’H boc^Ieged. The bcrsieged xield out for some time, until they i)(‘eame 

di-n-esL^ed, and much sliiuglitcr ensued on both sides. Siin/o then tied 
towards Midti'tHy and made a stand on tlic l>ank of tin* Rairi ; ChiACti 
advanced up-on Mult and Hnudji'iiMc prepan*d Ids forc(*s and war 
elephants to oppose him. After much tig^hting and slaughter, BHc'jfnAii 
was dt'feated, ami ih d for r«;fngr* to il.e fort, from vvlienee he ilisjiatrhed 
tmdssarA'*! to Cnsh/ncrr, lelling tin; gov>-niors of tliat ]>laee, that the 
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o/* .S’mf/A, refatire to Ohocha ycijn, 

brnhninn Ciiac h, with a poworfnl army \va<i in the country, and that tlicro 
\\oul(l ho no hounds to his ronqu'*«t*!, uuh*ss they scut assistance tc> 
<*iiahlo iiiin to ro])(’l the invader. I no nicsson^ors From atn ro roturii- 

t'd with tin' follow'inti* au'^wor: *'■ The provovnor of tljis country is just 
dead, and his son is a minor: tlio army so far IVoru hoiiii: disjjostMl to 
obey him, arc rather inclined to he unit iiions : v,. must fir<t seflh* the 
affairs of our own state, before we offer to r(‘iKh‘r you the 'nssistatiee 
you requirt'." On reecdvin^r this reydy, Bch/u'ram sued to (hiACjr for 
sah'tv hu' liiniself, liis f»iniily, and tlie wlirde ^.utI^ou, vvlum he *pronriised 
to eva( mate tlie place, and d(*part from the ( omitry : tliis was aeecMled 
to. The fori and wiiole countiw of JA/// o?, wen* laKeu pi)->se-,'.ion ofbv 
(’iiA( n, ami Bihj'jik\h <leparted to ( \isltui*>rr. \fter t}ii> a<-(juhition of 
l(’rritory, (’iiA( ii pro<'e(Mie<l to the teni]dt‘, wlitae he ])rfjNtrafed hini^clf 
iK'foie his e,,dv, ami imuh' hi-, ohlation-i: after h.u lu(^ appointed a 
I'hdknv as his deputy to ‘.':o\eru ami riie -j o\ ci nor-: of .Mtihid, 

l\<(iU(L ami J.shfKtho i\ }ia\ imi' prollered 1 lieir ailet^ lam e, f ’li \c'ii pro- 
ceeded towards ( \isfuii('re. to the lioumiiries of wlneli country he arriv- 
ed witliout any opposition, l>eeau.>e, when (iod rai.'^us a ni.iu tt) jiower, 
lie faeilitaU's all hi-> ditlicultie-, and gralities all his wi-he<. So ChiAC u 
prouM'ded IVoni -.tati'e to until lie arrived at tin' fort of Shall 

hti/hat., higher u]) than Kisa, and which i> situateil upon the confines 
ol‘ CftsUitun f‘ ; liei*<' he luilt<*d for oiic', inoiuh. Some of the nelg^hbour- 
uig ehii'f^ were refrai‘lor\, whilst others acknowledged obedieiKe: he 
toniicd m-w alii. nice-:, and strengthened old ones, with inanv of the 
nobles, ami v. iieu atfairs vNt'iv settled, ho sent tor two \ouiig trees, fine 
a willow ami the otlier a Hr; tiiese he^ planted on the borders of the 
duiiitvy of ( *fish}nr rf\ on the edge of ilu* river which is ealUal Pan} 
^Jahfjutt* iu*ar llu' hills (jt (Jashinn't^ whence it ri'-(*s ; tie n'lnaiiied herv* 
until tlu' hrauohes^>f thi' tn'es met, and then di*cn‘cd. that thev should 
he considered as tlie boundaries of tin* i^vo icrritories, ou that ^uii' was 
to lielong to Chtshtufr*', on ihis to Shalh, After this In' returned to 
Alor^ where lie rouianu d for one M'ar. Having now com}>lctely seltleil 
the affairs of the country to the eastward, (hi vt ii observed to his minis- 
ter Bu'dii i<:>r A^v, that it would he iiece-sary to make a ]ouruev to the 
southward and westward ; whereupon he proceeded to thi' fort of Pud- 
hapur and Spchst<iiu the governor of which latter place was named 
Mattkh. From a place called (which is a boundary betwct'ii 
Sammah and Alor) he went to whose governor was the son of 

Kotud. The capital of the country was Kak'avdjy the residents of 
w^Jiich are called Sawi.s, Chacu attacked them, and took the fort. 
Ka'keh bin Ka'keii came to Ciiach, and imkedfor safety for bis father 
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and family, promising to pay tribute and bo obedient. C’ijach tlicu 
proceeded towards Secustaru Matteii the governor came out to battle, 
blit was defeated and fled to the fort, where he was besieged. After a 
week, Chacii took the place, and reinstating Matteii as the governor, 
left agents of his own there for its greater security. Here he staitl for 
some diiys, until all the affairs of the country being settled, ht‘ sent 
messengers to Brahmandbdd^ to the governor Akham Loha^na', 
who had also charge of the provinces of Sakeh, Snmmah and Sulmteli, 
to bring him to obedience. The spies who had been stationed on the 
road, which is a few days' journey from Makrariy intercepteil a letter 
which Akham had written to Matteii wherein it was thus written: 
“ Your letters have arrived : whilst I live I will prevent any person 
from encroaching upon my dominions. Who is this Chach that I sliould 
fear him? a thousand such have come and departed, who is not a king, 
hut a brahman ; you are free to travel in my dominions, from Brah- 
onundlidd to the sea at Hitvnly no one shall molest you, nay, I will 
assist and ])rotcct you, for I am pow^erful.” ChiACu on rt‘ading this, 
wrote to Akham thus : You are proud of your power and bravery, but 
be not too eonfidimt ; it is true that the countries I })ossess were not 
mine by inheritance, but they are the gifts of God w ho ]>roter‘ts me. and 
whose assistance I alone supplicate. It is in this way that I have always 
overthrown my enoinies.*' 

« Chach marched to J3 rahinnndhad. Akham Loha\a was not at 
that time there, but in another part of his dominions; but hearing of the 
arrival of Chach, he hastened to oppose him. After a great battle and 
much slaughter Akhxm was deh'ated and besieged in his own fort. 

The following are from the Tafat uf Khwdu. 

Methods of deciding the hinocence ot guilt of persons accused of 

nt isdemeano u rs, 

1st. It is a practice with these people (lillhough a foolish one*^, 
when any person is accused of theft, to give him the trial by lire: if he 
passes through the flames unhurt, they conclude him .nnocent. 

2nd. Another plan is, to place an iron spade heated to a white heat 

• Note. — Tlieie, or practices equally ridiculous, are at the present day com* 
mon in Sindh, Since writing the above, 1 have been informed by a most Intel* 
ligent native (Sayad AzamvddIn) for sometime resident at Vikhar, as British 
agent at the mouths of the Indus; that the most approved method at present in 
use amongst tliese people, is for the accused to dip himself clothed in the river, 
from whence if he emerges wiifi his body dry, he is beyond doubt innocent of 
the crime Uid to his charge 1 Truly, such methods of administering justice 
must leave the accused but a sorry chance of escape; whether innoceat or guilty. 
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upon the palm of tlio liaml; some green leaves are tied together with 
raw silk, and placed upon the heated iron : if the accused be innocent, 
the leaves remain Tinburnt and the hand uninjured; (as has been fre- 
quently observed) hut if giiiUy> both the leaves and hand are burnt. For 
example, a certain woman stole a pair of siworehs, (kind of ornament) 
from another woman, and denied the theft, whereupon, they figreed to 
decide llie cpie.-tlon by means of the heated spade. The UCCUSed 
placed the artich‘s stolen in a basket, covering over and concealing them 
with cotton, and previously to undenroing the ordeal, gave* the same 
to tiio owner of tlie siwdrehs: tlien, fearlessly lifting the spade, she 
returned it to the ground nnlnirt, althougli the heat was so great, that 
ir scort'hed all the snrroiniding earth, d'lie iucu^er, enraged at seeing 
the woman, wi om ‘'he knew to he gnilty, es(‘ape witliont injury, threw^ 
down tile l)ask<.‘t, wlien the oriianieiils rolled out, and the truth became 
appaiauit. 

ihd. They ^iuk the foot of a pf^^-l iii de(‘p w.iter ; the accu-'t'd is direct- 
ed to di\e to the bottom of the post; at the moment that he does so, 
an arrow is tlfrosvii, and a peu-^on di'‘j>atched to bring it ; the post is 
tlu'u moved, if the jKTused ];e gudty, he ri-es to the surface, but if 
innocent, he is enabled to stay in tlie water. 

d/</g/c ff)id J)ivniafiijn. 

'These people art' great maoiciaiw; t»ne woman will charjii away the 
butter from the curds of another, and add the quantit\ to her own. For 
instance*, T was once the gue-.t of a woman in a \illage w ho had pre- 
pait*d lu'r curds fir hutteir; wlum under pretence of a'^king for lire, she 
]);'oc('eded to the house of a ncig-ldiour, wdio^i* curds she saw* w'ere also 
r(‘ady; niy hostess returned, and in a ^]u)^t time by dint of powerful 
cliarms, produced as much butter from tlu' prodiu*e of one cow', (which 
was all she possesse<l) as could scarceh have been produced by ten 
cows. 'Their best method of divination is by means of the blade-hone 
of a goat. 'Fhe followiiur once occurred. 

A party of hillmen being ])ursned by euennos, left llieir stronghold, 
and fled to the plains; they had amongst their muiiher, a Mdneh San^-, 
(so this description of diviners are called). On the road they found the 
blade-bone of a goal, .and requested the <livinor to tell them how far 
their pursuers w-ere behind. He looked at the bone and reported that 
they were close upon them. He was then directed to point out the b^st 
means of escape; he ordered them to sprinkle the contents of their 

• This is quoted from the author of the Tohfat, who speaks in the first 
person. 
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mussocks upon the crround, and pass over it; they did so, and proceeded 
on tlieir joiirnev- a short time, the other party arrived, having also 
with them a Manrh Sangy who, looking- at the water and the diren tion 
the pursued had taken, told his eoin})anions that there was no use in 
proceeding iurtlier, as the enemy had crossed the ( water), they aecoril- 
ingly gave up the pursuit. 

Tracking footstepsy and (>inf*ns, 

Tiu‘<c people are wonderfully expert in the art of tracking foot'^tejjs; 
they can distinguish tlic.^e of friends from strangers, old from young, 
nor do thty lo^^e the track over anv kind of ground. Some ean also 
divine from tlie noise of birds, parlieularly from tliat of tlie woodcock 
or quail, both of which are birds of great omen. 1 was once with a 
person who said to me, come along quickie, ior, fr(nn the (miens of 
the birds I kno-A that gue«-ts have arrivetl at mv house, as also, that 
a certain person is dead. It provt d lo l>e as In* had pr(‘(llcted. 

Stories. 

No, 1. In tin* time of Omak SrMRvn, two ('xtraordimirv cirtuin- 
itanoes occurn'd, whiv‘h I wdl relat<*; 1st, a beautiful girl nann'd Mah- 
nu'i, who rcslvlcd at J\tfh(u\ w^as betrothed hy her family to a pm son 
named Pani', hut afterwards givcm in marriage to another, Panl/ 
enrag-ed at what had oi curred, di'termined upon nwenge, and with tin- 
intent, rep^Mded to the king Omak, that .M vnur'r was evcecihngl y 
beautiful, and ft only to be an inmate of Ins liarem. ONtAu on hear- 
ing this, disguised himself, and nionnting a swift canu-l procccdiMl in 
searcli of the beauty: lie found her, and heing ciir.qitured with her 
charms, seized the first opportunity of carrying her away. iMAHHi'i's 
virtue however was proof against all the king s* fiitreatics, and aft(‘r a 
year had passed in vain endeavours to gratify his desire s, hf‘ sent for 
the husband, and resigiied her again to his care. ^ Notwithstanding 
Omar’s assurances to the contrary, the man's irimd was infected with 
doubts as to his wife'- purity, nor did the tauiits he underwent from his 
tribe, on the subject of her resideiiee with the king, dimiinsli these sus- 
picions; in short, he ill treated Majiku"!, and diu not scruple openly 
to curse Omar, as the cause of his misfortune and disgrace. These 
circumstances, reaching the ear of tin* king, in a transport of rage he 
headed a body of troops, determined to inflict summary punishment 
upon the whole of tha^ tribe ; but Maiiru'i interceded lo dissuade 
him from so cruel and unjust a proceeding, pointing out, that the fault 
was his own, in keejiing a stranger's wife so long, in his own house. 
Whilst in (3rder to satisfy her husband’s doubts, and set his mind at rest, 
she underwent the trial by fire, and coming out unscathed, proved to 
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liim and all the tribe, that she was spotless. They then lived together 
in the bonds of affection. 

Siisl and I^anun. 

2; In the city of nahanpurwehy resided a rich man, whose wife 
after remaining for many years childless, brought forth a daughter; the 

father's happiness at the event was very great, but on eouriulting the 

astrologers to the future fate of the child, tln^y predicted, that she 
would inarr\ one of the Muhammadan persuasiou. In order to prevent 
tlie disgrace which inu'it attcnid such a connection, the fath(*r determined 
to destroy the infant; and for this purpose, placed it in a ho\ whicli he 
threw inio tin* riv<‘r. IW chance, it lloaTed to iheeitvof BaJifm pore^ and 
was ]>i( kcMl up by a man in the em]>lny {)f a <lbobj of tliat pla»a'. He 
took it to bis master who o)>en(*d it ami found the child alue. Being 
without rd.ihireii hims'clf he .nlop^<‘d the erirl as his own. In time Si 'si', 
(lor ^o •'In* was calk'd, ) Ix'c anie --o i*<'nowned for In r luvanfy, that wlieii- 
('\<‘r slie ^\ellt abroad. .'-In* wa^^ followed h\ a lar<*e ('(Mjeourse of the p'’ 0 - 
])le of tliat cits. Now it happem*d, that a 1ai'/e caravan of merchants 
from Ak'v// and Makran halted at ] pme, a>id «ome of tlu'^^o, 
basing the girb <’>n their return, re])orted lier heantv 1o 

the son of tlie g'<)sernor of K >//. lie heeame enamotivedt of her d( scrip- 
tion. and dNmiising him-elf as a mendiant, tra\slh'<l with the next 
<aravan to the city of ff»r the purpov(‘ of ^ati'^ffing Ijim-olf 

as to the truth of ihe report In* had heard, d'lu* I'c'tter to carry his pi#r- 
pos(‘ into e:ce<‘iit ion. In* (’iitered tin' s/*r\ice oi' tlic dhohi. and soon (*on- 
rrised to s* e Si 'si', whose real charms t'\ct‘cdi d all dc'^criiuion. In a 
sp«)rt tinu*. he made her acnpuiinted \s it]) his pa'-sior., whiih she returned; 
and b' the consent of the dhol)i, tlnw were married. 

W'iien the inteUlgence of tins n ached Fani SN father, he was 
annoyed at the i;^mnection wliich liis son had formed, and di>])atch(al 
otlier two ol‘ his sons to bring their brother back. Tlu'V arri\cd at 
I^ahanpore, and took up their residt*iiee near the ln>M''e of th.e dhohi 
wlitix* tlicir brother li\i*d, until watching an opportunity, they om* 
night seized Panu'x, aiul placing him u])on a swift camel, returned 
with him to their fatht‘r. 'i'he grief of Seksi' on discovi'ring the 
abduction of her hushand knew no bounds; she determined to follow 
him, and took the road to Ktsh. After travelling for about 40 koa 
from the eity> overeonie with thirst and fatigue, slie fell exhausted 
to the ground, hut in so doing, her foot struck a stone, and imme- 
diately there gushed forth a s])ring of linip^ water, witli \Yhu'h she 
quenched her thirst ; this same spring yet n'tnains, nor was it over 
known to become dry, even in seasons of great drought, when all the 
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tanks, and other springs in the country, have been parched up. Su'si', 
in commemoration of the goodness oi God in thus miraculousljfefFording 
her assistance, planted a sprig of the tree from which henna is procured, 
on the edge of the spring. The tree is to be seen there at the pyesent 
day. 

Proceeding onwards towards the hills, she was again distressed with 
fatigue and. thirst, in which situation a shepherd observing her, and 
being struck with her extreme beauty, advanced for the purpose of 
offering her violence; by entreaty how'ever, she prevailed over him 
sufficiently, to induce him to desist from his evil designs, until he 
had first satisfied the thirst with which she was tormented. Whilst 
the shepherd returned to procure her some milk, Su'si* prayed 
to the alraiglity to release her from her manirold calamities ; her sup- 
plications were answered, the hill whereon she stood opened, and »she 
entered the fissure which closed after her, leaving only the edge of her 
gannent visible, as a proof to the rest of mankind of the power of God, 
and to direct her husband Panl''xV, to the spot. When the shepherd 
returned, and saw what had happened, lie reproached himst‘If bitterly as 
the cause of the calamity, and piled a few stones r together in tluj sliape 
of a tomb, as a memorial of his grief. In the mean time, Panu n 
continued inconsolable at the separation from Ins beloved wile, and liis 
father seeifig that he was deternnned rather to die than live \vitlKmt her, 
became apprehensive for his life, <and dispatched him in cbargi' of lii> 
brothers, to seek Su'si'. When they arrived at the sjiot in the hills, 
and were informed by the shejdierd of tlio circumstances attending 
Su\i'’s d<*alh, they were overcome with fear and astonislmient. 
pANU'N, under pretence of paying his devotions at the tomb of his 
wife, withdrew^ from his brothers, when he supplicated the almighty to 
join him in death with his heTdVed Su'si'; the earth again opened, and 
he was swallowed up also.' The brothers rt;turried to their father, and 
reported what had^occurred. This is a story wxdl known in Sindh, and 
Mi'R Masi/k Pakkuir, tlie author of the 2nd Lffiach Nameh, 
has composed some ver?>cs upon it, under the title of llassan and Naz^. 

32 It Is related, that during the reign of a king of Cutch named 
there lived a jogi who was wonderfully skilled in tlie various 
p-operties of herbs, and who Lad for years been occupied in searching 
for a peculiar kind of glass, tlie roots of which, if burnt and a man 

* NoTR.^-Vhere can be little doubt, that this, as well as the succeeding legends, 
relative to the destruclion of the cities Alor and Brdhmaniibdd, have their 
erigiu bi some couvulsioa of nature. 
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thrown into the same fire, the body of the pe^rson so burnt would become 
gold. Any of his limbs might afterwards be taken away without the body 
sustaining any diminution for the parts so taken, would always restore 
themselves. It happened one day, tliat this jogi w'hilst following a 
flock of goats, observed a red goat eating of the very grass he was so 
anxious to procure. Ho immediately rooted it up, and desired the shep- 
herd who was near, to assist him in procuring firewood. ^Vhen he had 
collected the wood, and kindled a fire, into which the grasr was thrown, 
the jogi, wishing to make the sheplu^rd the victim of his avarice, under 
pretence* of its being necessary, desired him to make a few circuits 
round the lire. Tlu* man ho\ve\er suspecting foul play, was beforehand 
w.Lh him, au<l watching an o})portnnity, seized the jogi himself, and 
threw him into the lire where he left him to be consnTn(*d. The next 
day when lie returned t<» the s]>ot, great was lus a-^tonishment at behold- 
ing tlie golden figure of a man lying amongst the dying embers. He 
immediately cbopjied off one of the limbs, and bid it. 7'ho next day, he 
returned to take some more, when be found to bis surprise, that 
another limi) liad replaced the one he had taken otV. In sliort, in this 
way the shepherd bi'eome w'ealthy, and afterwards re\ealed the 

secret of his riches to the king Lakeh, who by tlie same means, accu- 
mulated so much gold, that every day, he was in the habit of giving 
1,25,000 rupees, in alms to fakirs. • 

yVi/j country of Cntch tnPen possession o f by the men o f ^amrndh^m 
jMaiiy of the men of Sanimdh emigrated to Cutc?i, the ruler of which 
country treated them with kindness and consideration. After some time 
tliey represented tliat they had become a powcifful and numerous tribe, 
able to support themselves without burthcning the state, for which pur- 
pose they petitioned the government for a grant of lainl, winch they 
pledged themselves to cultivate, and pay tribute and tax. like the other 
subjects of the country. Tiie king of Cutch with great generosity, 
bestowed broad lands upon them, and also ga\e them 500 carls laden 
with grain, which they promisetl to repay with the produce of their 
agriculture. In the course of lime, tlH’hO ];eople made themselves ac- 
quainted w ith the affairs of the country, and became ambitious to possess 
it. \N^ith this intent, they formed a plot in the first instance to seize the 
capital, and residence of the king, wliich was as follows ; they con- 
cealed armed men in their 500 carts, covering them over with grass, two 
men in each cart, and one as a driver. Under pretence of selling the 
grass, they were :iboiit to enter the fort, but seated in the porch of the 
gate, was a brahman, an astrologer, whose business it was to divine the 
intentions of all w^ho entered the city, and who w^arned the door-keepers 
p 
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of dang-er by telling them, he was sure flesh was concealed under the 
grass. Tliese men would not believe him, but to prove the truth of his 
assertion, thrust their spears amongst the bundles of grass in the fore- 
most carts. The Smnvidhs who were thus wounded, wiped the stain 
of the blood to prevent detection ; the door-kec])er8 were deceived, the 
brahman vras taunted as a false diviner, and the whole of the carts 
passed into jtlic city. In the night, the Sainmdhs left their places of 
concealment, and took possession of the place, and of the wdiole country, 
the descendants of the Suvundhs-t are governors of Cutch to this day*- 

Down fall of the Cities of Alor and Drdhmandbdd. 

Dilu' Rai ^^as a tyrant, and his oppression and injustice caused 
the downfall of the cities of Alar and liyahoiannh id : as they are 
extraordinary circumstances, I will relate them. It was the practice 
with that monster of criiolty, to deprive every merchant wlio visited his 
citv of half his property, and to seize by force the beautiful wives of 
his subjects, who w'crc made to minister to his sensual gratiiications- 
It happened that a very wealthy merchant by name, Sikf ul Mulk, 
(some say, he w'as not a merchant, but a prince in disguise,) halted at 
Alor on his road to Merca ; he v\as aKo accompanied by his wife, a 
very beautiful woman: in those days, ilie waters of tlie river Mehrun^ 
ran close bv the city of Alor, Now’ when Dilu Uai, heard of the 
riclies of Siff ul Mulk, and of the beauty of his wife, he determined 
« 

• The city of Gounfret or GuafreCf ooc of Uit thicc leiiiarknbic ruins ia Cutch ai^l 
which the venter of this lifts visited, whs tlic scene of th»s stmtaKcm ; n* the stuuig 
current in this province ;i>frces so i\e«uly with wliat o\n author lla^ wiitten, it iv 
herewith given in the wvM'ds of Captain JicRNi.*^, wliose paper im these and 
subjects connected with Cutch, lpa»e but little einploMiicnt for the p?ns of oU.crs. 

After describing the situation of the city, and the tiiscord which exists nnuiovrst Us 
inhabitants, the account »ays, Discord having been once «own among tlinn , tlicir 
city fell into the hand^ of a body of Sutnas or Jhatrjax throngfT treachery. 11ns tiihc 
bad migrated from Kucho in Sindh to Cutch, and ^teniled heids of caltic in tin- 
neighbourhood of Ooont tee, supplied the city with gras*, flee, and being encouraged 
by the rtiflFercnccs among the Rajpoots, they secretly inln><luc*’d arine<l men into the 
city, not exactly in the bowels of the wooden horse, but ronrcaleil duiing night in 
carts among the grass, and thus possessing themselves of Goonirer, as the (irecks 
did of Troy, they forced the Sands, to flee from Cutch, mid they settled lu liui beyond 
JLemree in Jhalawar, where tlicir posterity arc said still to exist. 

It is in the mouth of every one, that the inhabitantH of Kotiyudr are from Cu/ch, 
-Vfliich gives probability at least to this story. 

**Thc chiefs of the tribe of Suma, which thus came into power, weir ^!oR and 
MuvaT names of notoriety to this day, and often mentioned by the of the 

conntry in their songs; and it was the son of this Moil, who afterwards took Kuncot 
So Wdffur, and extended his rule overall Cutch, and converted the piovince into a 
petty kingdom in which it has ever since continued.'' 
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to rob him of both, and told him of Iiis intention. The unfortunate 
merchant, petitioned for tliree days' grace, when ho promised to accede 
to the tyrant's wisliea in all things. Sikf ul Mllk wa*' a holy man, 
and that night prayed fervently to (7()d and the prophet to assist him 
in his difficulties ; he had a dre<im, wherein he was desired to collect 
together all tiie masons of the city of Alur, and cut a road through the 
neighbouring bills, sufficiently large to allow of the pa^sage of a boat, 
by which means he should escape. The merchant reasoned wdthin him- 
self, that such could not possibly be the \\ork of mortal hands, but since 

was the will of the njo.^t high, lie did av he wt." directed, and in one 
night tli<^ passage was comph tetl ; the river changed its course, and 
flowing through the new channel, enabled Sief ul Mitlk, to escape 
wi^h his wil<‘ and jiroperty, from the fangs of the tyrant iJiEU' Ua'i. 
The rivt'i' ha'=: e\er since tlowed m the new' chanm*!, and from its so 
doing, may he dati.'d the downfall of the city of .l/oc, wdiich rapidly fell 
into decay, and from being tin capital city of tlie country, ^^oon b<,*came 
u mere ruin. It is related, that StUF Mulk with hi^ wife returned 
from 3 /c(vy/, and took up his rt'.^idence no ir SiUip^ji ff, win r*" he died after 
having two '‘ons ; hi^ tomh, and tho^e of In-^ suU'. rire well Icnown as 
places of pilgrimage. 

Otsli'Ui tii>n (if BrnlntiftmibufL 

Al‘ter thi* riser had left the eify of A/orj Dili Kah lii^ re^i- 

deiua* at Bi f/hnt'’Jiiih(td ; lu* lutd a brother nannai C'lioi wi, wlio by t^e 
blessing of (jod had early in life embraced l^lami>m, aiul knes\ the Koran 
by heart; his friends impsirtnued him to inariw , hut he shewed a disiiicli- 
nction In do so, till one of them tauntingly observed; Oli, ht‘ does not 
intend to marry Ji uati\e of hw own eoiintrv, hut will go to M^^ccu. and 
take unt(» hini-.elf the daughttu’ of some we.ihhy Arab. Now it so hap- 
pent'd, that C’iiotau at that time contemplated a journey to tlie ladv ci<y ; 
tins speech, and the im]>ortniiif v of hi" friends urLri>d Idm to tlie nioasure, 
ami he departed. During his residence at JAyw/, as he was one day 
walking in tlie stre<*l, h<* observed a woman standing at the dour of a 
house readiinr tin* Koran aloud, t.’uoi .\ii stoppeil to listen to her, where- 
njiou she asked him, why he did so? he saivl, He also was anxious to 
read the koraii, and that he would consider himself her slave, if she 
would instruct him. 'Mie woman replied, IMy teacher is the daughter 
of such a person, if von will disguise yourself as a woman and accom- 
pany me, I will introduce you to lier.*’ They went accordingly, and in 
his disguise, Chotah attended daily upon his instructress, who in ad- 
dition to otlier accomplishment®, wa® also skilled in asti^logv. On one 
occasion Chotah remarked to her, “You who are so well skilled in fore- 

p 2 
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telling: the destinies of others, are you acquainted with your own ?” She 
&aid “ Yes y and it is foretold that 1 shall hecome the wife of a native of 
Sindh^ and you are the man.” Cuotah, finding his secret revealed, no 
longer eoiitinued his stolen visits, but making the girl’s parents ac- 
quainted with his passion, was lawfully married to her, and returned to 
Hrafntutndbdd, where he employed himself in trying to jiersuade 
Dii.u' to abandon his evil courses, but without effecL The 

beauty of CHOTAii’is wife (Fatimku), reaching the ears of the tyrant, 
lie deti'rniined to possess her and for tliis purpOvSe sought an opportuni- 
ty whilst his brother was from liome to visit his wile. Cb:oTAii hc*i!ig 
informed of this, ndurned quickly and taking I'atimkh with him de- 
parted from the cil\, after venting maledictions upon it, and the tyrant 
wlio ruled there, j)ropht‘cying that the place, ami all who inhabited it, 
would be overthrow n. Many helie\ed his predictions, and fh‘d ; three 
nights afterwards, it was, with all its inhabitants, swallowed up ; one single 
minaret alone remains as a warning to the rest of mankind. 

Warship of Idols. 

lliN Ca'sim after tlie taking of Aloi^ entered tlie city, where lif* 
observt'd a nuinlxn* of people prostrating theTiise]\ es ^lefore a temple. < )n 
inquiriurr. he found that tliey were worsliijijiintr idols ; he entert'd the 
temple, where he saw the figure of a man on horseback -o perfeel, tliat 
h(' drew his sword to defend himself, but the bystanders told him to 
sheathe i\ again, as tlie Hunre In* saw w\is not a man, hut the resemblance 
of one and an objei t of adoration. L^pon this, Bi \ C a'si m ad\aneed to the 
figure, and tlie better to prove to these people tin* ab-^urdity of their reli 
giou, drew' one of the gauiitletsf from the bawds of tin* idol, ami 
observing to the idolaters that their divinity liad now only r»iic gauntlet 
left, desired them to inquire of him, what had become of the other? 
to which they replied. How should the inanimate idyl be able to answer 
a question; what can lie understand of such things?” Then said Bin 
Ca'-stm, ‘'wliat strange sort of god do you worship, who so far from 
being acquainted with the state of others, is not evt n able to answer a 
question concerning his own.” 'I'he unbeliexers were ashamed at the 
rebuke. 

♦ 93 }I. 711 A 1). 

J* Literally, the wtud is dantv-^n, gauntlet or ({love, piobahlj mure cor- 

rect as an ornament of «oinc kunt, than u glove. 
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II. — LJj;aniination and Analysis of the Mackenz^ie Many scripts depo- 
sited m the Madras College library. Sy the Reverend William 
Taylou- 

Palnideaf MS. No. 217, counter mark 74. 

A i—TAMiL, 

I . — Conga dcsa R t ijd k(( L 

'rht*r(‘ aj*(‘ two ropirb of tliis valuable nianu'cript both of wliieh were 
read aiul eoinpared together. Tlie one wa^ toinid to ]>e an imperfect 
copy of the otlier, having besides a eoiisidcrahh' chasm in tlie middle : 
the siip(*rior copy has also a short ]>reak in the passage relating to a 
change of Vishnu Veiikd’ii an a of Talc dd ^vim\X\\c Jain* i to the V^dsh- 
nava faith ; there is also an oinissioii of one or two nanus. In other 
respects the better manuscript is eomj)]et4‘. The palin-h'aves of this 
copy (and of the inferior one also) had suffered nnieli from be ing eaten 
through hy insects: in .some places letter-, in others words, were quite 
oaten away : tliese, however, could he made out b\ a little attention ; 
and to prevent further illegibility, I thrected tlu^ mauusenpt to be re- 
stored in paper, forming a ^alual)le reconl. 

Tliough the title indicates only a narratiw of tlie amdeiu (dhffja-dc- 
(being a> it would a))pi‘ar the ^aiue v ilh the modern Coimbatore 
eouutry) >et the work contains distinct chapter-, or sectltni'', which 
inlglit be regarded as distinct prodnction.s on tlu* i'lada, ()ui.u\la and 
\ ij'iyanagftrn kingd<»njs ; these kings having bt'eii suciessntdy con- 
qner<»rs of the Cdn^a country. 'I'lie tirst rece)rd of the country goes up 
nearly to the commeneemenl of the i^hrisn.ui era, ami narrates the 
rule of som(‘ idiiefs clown to the' clo-e of the niiitli etnilurv, and con- 
quest of the iountr\ ahont that time b\ Aditv a \'arma a Lhola prince. 
Various matters am narrated in connexion with ihi,- dMia>i\, and some 
light is thrown on the l^tindya-dcMun^ such as the records of that 
kingdom would not own. The Conga country then seems to have 
eoine under tlie rule of tlie Oyisalas wliosi* ca]>ital was aho\e the 
(ihats, in the Mysore country. These gave way before the Rdyersy of 
Risnagnr. 

Hoth dynasties of Oyiaolas and Royers are gneii from the eom- 
menc(*ment. Tlie r(‘Cord is bronglit down to a ]>eriod subsequent Jo 
the transfer of the remains of the Hdyer power to Pennaedndai ; and 
concludes witli narrating warlike operations in the Mysore country, 
with the siege and stoiining of Seringa pntam A. D. 1609-10, nearly* 
two hundred years antecedent to a like event which made it for a time 
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BO famous. At that time it is said to have come into the possession of 
the raja Udiyar of Mt/sore, 

The manuscript is for the most part free from the mythological fable 
which usually disfigures Hindu documents, and is well supported by 
dates ; in general referred to inscriptions which are mentioned ; and 
many grants of land are specified with such reference. On the whole 
this is one of the best, and most valuable manuscripts in the collection. 
A more full abstract is not here given seeing that sometime since, I 
translated the whole ; and intend to transmit a copy of it to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society for insertion, if thought worthy by them of such dis- 
tinction, in the transactions of that illustrious Society. 

Professor Wix^son s notice of this manuscript will be found in Dos. 
Cat, Vol. 1. p. 198. 

Ihtrjks of Mann so'i Jits on paper, JRnok xV/>. 12, countermark 76G. 

Section 1. — jThe vnirer^of (/chf/^e ocrordin^ to the account of the 
Jaina jicopfe in the Chetfupat district. 

The a<‘count was given by one named Ca vundk'sva rkr. There are 
'>oine geographical details of tin' neighbourhood of the Himalaya 
mountains, with chronolocic^al definitions dealing “in magnific(‘nt ])eriods 
of time, find narrating change’s of those periods. Bounds of Dherma 
Vdndtnn^ «and M lechcli ha (\i?id(im. The }>erio(l of great heat — of fire 
— rain — previous to the deloire ; then other kin(l> tjf slio’Aers- — among 
^tiem of sugarcane juice — of puir^on — quintesseuce of p<Mson ; hy whii h 
means tiie earth down dc*prcssed. Tiit*u come show'ers of milk — 

nectar — water, and afterwards the earth becomes restore<l : grass, 
plants, shrubs, re a}>pear. Men also again i’nhahit the earth, who 
dwell on it and inereaso. After f(»rty tliousarid y»‘ars, the Menus, and 
("hacyavei'tis are horn, and continue to ruh*. 'nuni comes a p**riod of 
twenty crores of erori's of >ears, at the close of whfch the s^weii kiiuK 
of showers, as hefore, introduce i\\c a jn'i!ldya,oT periodical deluge. 
Certain other changes occur down to the \*ar 2480 of tIu* kali-yniro, 
corresponding with thi* year of the era oi* SodrtihaHii 1709 (A. D. 1817 
when possibly the account was given). After another J8,0()0>oars^ 
there will he extremi* heat for 21,000 years, and then in the* Dherma 
Cihidnm only, the fire showers falling, will he followed hy the periodi- 
ixlI dtdiige. 

Note. ThN slinrt paper is in Tamil strangely mingh*d with Prakrit ; 
and the writing is so much faded as to he with difficulty legible. It 
contains the most extravagant ex.aggerations ; hint illustrates obscure 
expressions in other rriaim>cri))t», as to fire-showers ; and may he 
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taken generally for a confirmation of opinion among the Jamas aub- 
stantially the same as to the loading fact of the deluge with the opinions 
and records concerning the same great event by the Brahmanical Hin- 
dus. 

Section 2 . — Account of a Raja of Chenji ( Ginjce ) u ho pjcrsecuted 

the Jaina people. 

In the year Salivdhana 1400 (A. D. 1478, 9) Ca'vah \i Vf 
TAP ATI NaYaK ruled in Ginjee^ over the Tiruvadi district near Vrid~ 
dhdch(da. Being a man of a low tribe, he demanded of tlie brahmans 
who among thorn would give one of their daughters to him as a wife. 
They replied that if the Jainas would lirftt give him a wife, they would 
themselves do the same. The brahmans went to a famous Jaina in 
the Dind'tvunam district, who promist‘d to give his daughter to the 
chieftain ; but instead of actually doing so, contrived to offer him a 
v(My cutting insult. The chief greatly incensed issued an order to de- 
capitate all the Jaiuast that could be mot with. In consequence some 
Jfttoas (’migrated : some adopted the Saiva religion ; some were slain, 
and some diss(’mljled, secretly following tlieir own rites. In Gppu* 
tidin' a disguised Jn^ia was taken at a pool of wate r while performing 
hi"' (‘Vf’ning cereinoiues in the Juina method, and was s(mt to Gmjce ; 
but a"’ tin’ ciiirf had just tlicn a (dnid born m bis liou^e, be pardoned 
file Jolnn, This ])er'On after so narrow an (sc.ipe \ owed* to devote 
him-elf to an asci'tic life. With some pre])aratory >tudies he fullillefl 

his \ ow\ 

Another Juinru through fear, had emigrated towards the south, 
passing from place to place, till at length in a dream he was directed 
not to go any further awwy. Immediately afterwards he heard of the 
a})proacli of the Muhammadans towards his uatiM' place. Ho went to 
meet them, and itivanced as far as Arcot ; wliero he acquired land to 
cultivate}. 

Aft(’r some time he sent for the before mentioned Jaina ascetic ; 
and to prevent a strange religion being introduced, he located that per- 
son on his lands as a teacher and guide. Some time afterwards a 
brahman named Tat ta'c’ha'uy ar set up a pillar at Conjeveram aud 
challenged any who might think proper to come and dispute with him. 
Hearing of this circumstance the aforesaid Jaina teacher named 
CHEN A Aciia^rya Went thither, and overcame Ta rr a'cha'ryar in 
polemical dispute, upset the pillar, and returned to Uppu- fV/iir ; where 
he fell sick, and died. Subsequently the Jaina religion ffourished 
greatly in that ntughbourhood, and Tayamuh Uoaioar continued to 
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extend to persons of that persuasion flattering distinctions and privileges. 

Note. This paper was more legible than the former one, but in 
some places difficult to be restored. It seems to contain a plain tradi- 
tionary statement of matters not very remote ; and, in the main, nmy 
possibly be depended on. Many Jainas live in the neighbourhood of 
Arcot, Vellore, and Cnnjereram. 

Section 3 — Account of the Si'mchyo^ and other modes of religious 

credence. 

In the early times during the reign of a son of IViaraUt, the Muni 
CnpiLi performed penitential austerities after the Jama ( Vaislmava ) 
mode. There is a defective Prakrit sloca, or \erse. Some notice 
follows of the foundation of the Sanchyn School by Capilx. Notices 
of other persons with defective sloras. Account of leaders of tlie Jaina 
system, and of tlieir di^raitation*! w’ith the followers of other opinions. 

Jleniark. 'riu's p:iper is in the '^.itne handwriting, and mode of com- 
position, as Si'cticm 1. hut the ink so much faded, as to leave the mean- 
ing provokiuLly iiiiiii‘elle_rihle. attiunpt to read it, and by (’ou«e- 

quence to r( -tore ih has heen a failure. The information that, if other- 
wise might have been obhuucd from it, we most })robably possess from 
other sources. 

Section 4, — Ct^sloios anfl manners of the Jainas in the Chettupat 

disira t. 

This papei contains tv\o parts, here dt“-ignated by the letters A. 
and B, 

A. The YefJii T)hertna and B, tin* Starana Dheryna. 

а. Til.. Yf'thi Dherma is of ten kiinh. 

1. ArcChyarrun, to follow the right way, and teach it to others. 
2. Mard'hjva, to beltave with reverence to superiors, and carefully 
to instruct disciples. 3, Safyarn, invariably td^ speak the trutli. 
4. Saujarn, ment^ilJy to renounce hatred, atl’ection, or passion, and 
evil desire ; and outwardly to act witli purity, 5. Tiyagnm, to renounce 
all bad condutt. 6. Cshnrna, to bear patiently, like the earth, in time* 
of trouble. 7. outw^ard and inward self-inortification. 8. lirah- 

'mAchnryam^ to relinrpiish all sexual attachment, even in w'ord or 
thought- 9. Aginchnnam, to renounce the darkness of error, and to 
follow the lierht of truth. 10. Sarny amarn, duly to celebrate all special 
periods, festivals, or the like. 

б. The Sravana Dherma is of eleven kinds, 1. Terismigen, one 
who i ''Knquishes cerUin unclean kinds of food, with killing, lying, theft, 
and all anxious cares. 2. Vritiken, one who eaU not at night, is faith- 
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ful to his teacher, to his family, and to his religion ; lie is self-restrained 
and keeps silence, and zealously renounces the use of all }>leasfmt vege- 
tables. 3. Sdmdthiken, is one, who with the foregoing <|ii.alihcation3^ 
renders homage to the Divine Being three times a day, morning, noon, 
and evening. 4. Proshdpavdseriy one who fasts on certain days, so 
appointed to be observed. 5. Sachitan-vritheuy one who with the 
foregoing dispositions renounces certain kinds of food. 6. J^dftiri balch- 
ten, one who observes mortification during the day only. 7. liramah- 
machdryay one always ocoipied in contemplation of Ciod. 8. Ann ram- 
pan, one who quits ctiltivation, and all other secular occupations, 9, 
Apnrigritkfin. one who renounces all kinds of earthly gain. 10. Ann- 
mati-pinda-vrUhen, one \%bo forbears to eat even that which he had 
prepared. 1 I, t^fisht i-jnndn-rrithen, one who rc'lMiqiii'^hes dress, except 
for mere decency ; he carries a pot, and li\es in the \vilderne>s. 

B, The rn-carmnni Apnra-varntnm. 

a. Tile P n'r t-rnrvi'trn i?* of Hi kind'^ ; and relate^ to ceremonies pre- 
ceding birih, attendant on it, or con>equent th<*reto; with any particulai 
ceremonies attendant on special occasions, during life. 

b. Tlu' Aparn-cnrrnnm is of 12 kinds, and relates to cerenionies 
consccjuent on death ; the fir^t being burning tin* body, and the others 
difl’en'iit rites appro[)ci,it(!d to following da}s. I'he names only an' 
given, without anv explanation of the various ceremonies. * 

Note. Section 4, A i» in the characte.^, with a littj^e 

J vhia-'Vatnii, toward^ the elo^e. B is J uinn-TomiJ. Though not very 
itgibh* yc‘t tlie restoration has been effected, this section may have its 
use. 

Jteniark. In the Srdrann Dherma particularly, some resemblance 
appears to some peculiar and known tenents of tht' Pytbagorean philo- 
sophy, Pyth \gouas is considered to have learned hi^ ^y»tom from the 
gymnosophi'its of India, usually confounde<l with the Brachmaiios. But 
the Sanskrit term answciiiig to gyinnosophist is Digrnnbara, usually 
understood to have belonged especially to the ancient votaries of Pud- 
dha, and from it the brahmans of tlie south coined the corrupt term 
t^umanor, to denote the shameless sect of the IJeuddhus or Jainas. 
I think that the tenets taught by Pythagok\s were those of the 
Indian Pigambaras, or primitive PauddhLsfs ; and throw out the 
conjecture as perhaps meriting attention. * 

Section 5, — H epresentation of the Jainas o f the Chettupat district. 

A petition to Colonel Mackenzie, 8uvve\or General. 

The Jaind system was established in the i^oninsula from very early 
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times, and had many fanes, with other huildings for saci-ed purposes, 
well endowed. The Saira and Voishnava systems arose in opposition ; 
and the brahmans of those classes, hy their learnin;^ and mac^ical arts 
brought over the kings, or other rulers, to their mode of credence ; fol- 
lowed up by persecutions of the Jainas, their champions in polemical 
discussion being first overcome by magical means, and afterwards de- 
stroyed. Some well-disposed rulers knowing tliese proceedings protected 
the Jainas, and made allowances to their religious cdilices. A Jalna 
king from the north named Yemasitala, came to the Daudaedran^a 
(the great Peninsular forest) and clearing it, brought a large colony of peo- 
ple from the north. But Kulo'ttlnoa Ciiola and Ado'ndu, took the 
country ; and hy tlie counsel of the brahmans many Jama cdilices were 
appropriated to the Hindn sysUnn of worship, and other edifices were 
destroyed. At a subsequent period, the conquerors relenting, Ww*} Jainu 
fanes, at places specilied, were prntortod and endowed. Vick am \ 
CuoLA especially made a free-grant of land to the village of Chitainhur ; 

< opy of the inscription on stone, recording this grant, having been sent 
to Colonel Mackenzie with the petithm. About six Inmdied years 
ago Yed \TA-UA Y i«:a, and v \ iiA'i gave 140()pagodis 

as a free donation ; the iiiscripti(»n coninn niorating this trranl remains. 
About 200 years ago \'encatap%7’i-ka v er gave a free donation of 
1000 page, das ; copy of the inscription, recording tlje graot, transmitted. 
'I’lie rulers of the (ca country gave donations. During the riilf 

of the Muhammadans, the hrahmans ^^ere their agents, tiu'se, w ithont 
knowledge of their «Miiplo\er-, r<*sanHul the wliolr of tlie grants, wiili 
the exception of only ]»agod.i-*. Be^uh s Ikkauim snbnd' r fought 
witn JIa'ya.ji of jiit'Cftt, and taking possession c/f th(‘ whole very iinju^ii V 
left only 40 pagodvas of the annual endowni(‘nt. 'fhe Jamas coinplaiiu'd 
to the naboVj (name not specifiecl^ who issued an order on tlie subjeet. 
but the messenger bringing the order was seized by the snhodnr, find 
ill-treated. Terrified by this proce^eding the Jainas made no inon' 
complaint, but committed their cause to God. When the Ilonorahie 
Company had assumed the country, they removed the distress whii.h the 
Jainas had suffered, and conducted themselves with equity to all. The 
people generally were restored to their privileges; the Hindus were em- 
ployed and favored, and the Saira / era fane.s protected ; but 

about 160 fanc^s belonging to the Jainas were neglected. The Chitam^ 
bur fane, being ancient and distinguished, received some little notice, to 
the extent of 60 pagodas. (Joiisidering that the arrangement was made 
by servants of the IJonorable Compfiny? the Jainas were afraid to 
make any complaint. At length “ as a child addresses its father” they 
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took cour«Mg’e to address the Government, pointing out the alleged invi- 
dious distinguishing favors, accorded to the Saioas and Vaishnavas 
above themselves, who were earlier established in this country (the 
Totularrmnd'ilam). “ As we (says the p^^tition) do not desire much, 
we now enclose a list of actually necessary expenses for Ohita mhur and 
other 

*SVc//(>w G . — .'Account of the Jaina fane^ nt ('hitnuxhdr in the ("hettupat 
district with fist of e.r peases. 

The rec|uired expenditure referred to in the preceding article follows 
here ; but as it relates to ver\ trilling uein:* and to the supply of such 
artieles as oil, incen-f*, liglit^, and the like, it \va5 not thought necessary 
to copy out this portion, wliich could be of no general interest. 

Ttie following <pieries came after the list of required expenses ; and 
ap])e'tr, a.> far as can Ik* made* out, to be inquiries given by Colonel 
iVlACKCN/iE to his agent nau\ed Apavu: some of the inquiries wmald 
seem to have been an-\verod by the foregoing and other papers. 1. From 
(lie early time.- to tiie jiresent, the statement of kings who ruled, requires 
to be made, either from written history or from tradition. 2. Regula- 
tions of old and dowu to the jiro'^ent time, with the dates or periods of 
their axithors required: al-o their <‘o^^ntrie'^, towns and eras are wanted. 
3. Kiii'ht th(ui«aiul Mt(ai'< were killed at Madura. In what ])articiilar 
places, and at what tinu's did this eviml occur? 4. As i\\r Jnina >\stem 
i-. ass(*rtt'd to t*e the original one, at what time and place did it begin#? 
6. To vsliat })lace in Cei/fon were the Ihtuddhis first sent? 6. It i^ 
said that the world wa- de<trovo«l by a tlood, and only Snip ivrdta pre- 
stTverl : w liat do the Jaina hooks im ntion on that point? 7. What do 
the Jdinas say of slio\ver.s of tire ami of mud. .h^Ntruving the earth ? 
H. From what country' di<l the Jddas \Uiy\ l.rltbis come? 9. The Vet'ni- 
dhrrma and Cr rtfgistha dhornia (^iLe rest illegible j. 

^ectio7i 7. — Iccouat o f Datnara-pdkuj/i in the A root dUtrict. 

In the beginning of tlie era of i>alii'dhnaa tins country f' Toivdumaa- 
didatnj vvtis governed, by the Curtifnhrr.s\ wiio bu'it forts ; and IvuJLOr' 
TO NCi \-cnoL\ hearinu that they w'(*re had p'c >ph*, came and conquered 
the land which he ga\e to lus posterity. After .^oine tune, in the day.s 
of V^iuA-j \ Yi'.n. one named \ i ra-v \SA n m-u ,\yrr acquired 

authority in this mud fort and cliaiigeil tlie name to x iru-rasanta-purufh^ 
building temples, which after .somi* time decayed., ti>gether with his 
authority. In the time of Ac.iiyuta'R VYta (of I<Lsaiii{fir) aii investiga- 
tion was made hy^ him, wlio had a ear mad.,? and a time built to 
Varada-Titja y witli othei similar matters. In the time of Zulfecar 
Q 
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Khan the country went to ruin. In the time of the nabob Wall a j ah 
this mud-fort was attended to : a killadar and a revenue court were 
fixed there. In the great disturbance, uiaiiy peojde from the vicinity took 
refuge within it. The fort is fifteen cawnies in extent. Here follows 
a list of the fanes or temples, which are around it, together with sacred 
pools and porches. 

Section 8.— o/' A hzakivaciiknan and AnjaTaCanoan, tvho 
ruled in the old fort of A zil am in the Arcot dis trict. 

Anciently all this surrounding country was waste. The above -nuni- 
tioned persons came from the north, and built forts on the hills named 
CiithirdiAondiy and \'atpali^t67idi, with a town named A} zagn-chenai, 
having a palace therein, with a surrounding wall and gates: they aho 
formed a lower fort, and an upper citadel. These chiefs extended their 
authority to some distance around, strengthened by fortified jujsts ; and 
being without fear of su])eriors they b<*gan to molest the coniuioii jieople. 
Matters being thus, about three hundred years ago “ our Jorefathera" 
<-ame from the district oi Sr i-milmn in the north, to tln^ countrv ; IVoin 
wluit cause is not known. By the permission of YtjMMUN'Mi wlio built 
the fort of I'clUne, they resided under hi^ authority, and cou>trueted a 
•small militar) fort, hecnnimg athe< k on tlu* be fore-mentioned marauding 
chieftains. They formed five village'* into one district, and protected 
the people. IVoin that time, downward^, whether the\ Indd the 
l^ind by Sure m ntj/aui (independent right^ or b\ Artanmni^tu (half 
right) h'e do not know. Suhsec|ueiit!y from the time of Sabdult, v 
Kha7s, they were accustomed to pay a small and eas\ tribute. From 
the time of KayaJi’s Suhah that easy taxation ceased, and a regular tri* 
bute to the full extent w'as paid. Itv tlie tiim* of the nabob in conse- 
quence of the molestation of one named Sila-naya K t x (siqiposedto he 
some predatory chief) we built a small fort of brick for protection, and 
gave a maintenance to the troops that kept it from the proceerls of 
the land. 

After the assumption of the country by tlie Hororable Company that 
allowance was discontinued, and the fort now only remains. We < onti- 
nue to cultivate the ground, and pay tribute to tlie ('ornpaiiy like others ; 
sometimes by direct tax to Government, and sometimes by an interme- 
diate lease to farmers. There are two old fanes, one Saira, one 
J^aishnava, in the neighbourhood. Some other unimportant details of 
fanes, sacred pools, &c. at the close of the document. 

Remark, Compared with other papens the opening portion of this 
secti'-n may throw a ray of light adrUtional on the sUte of the Carnatic 
under the early iVluhammadan, or else the Vije^afidgava govemment. 
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Tlie iKirrativt* implies its havinpr been written down from the oral com- 
ntunication of villagers, apparently of the or agricultural class : 

churning by tradition a descent from persons who emigrated hither 
from Sri-sdihnn in th(‘ north. 

.Section 9 . — An arcovnt of JPundi, a Jaina fuie in the Arnee 

Jistrirt, 

Till!- is a slirine of Arhat of the Jainus, of groat consequence. The 
pa]ier coiiiiiiences v.ith a pot^tical desc ription of the paradise in the 
inidsi of which it w’hs built. The occasion was the following : — Two 
Vedtua. (of the tribe of wild-huntcrs.) one named Iuumran, the other 
P( \ DAN', cam(‘ thither, in order to dig up an edible kind of root, 
rin rc* uas an ascetic who like Valmica was doing penance in j. whit(^ 
ani-lull, wtien the^'o hunters in digging struck him on the breast witli 
tlieir im[>icinent. Tlic liuntc»rs afraid shaded the spot with branches, 
and daily brought to the ascetic, who \vas named TkKU-m ani-nathaK, 
ofleriiigs of honey, flour, fruits, «ind routs. After doing so for a long 
lime, another came thither, named Sa \1 a ya-n atii a u, on seeing 

whom the \"i UAii.s )>ecame almost hleless through dread; hut on his 
manih sling tokens offa%ortlu*\ rcco\c‘red st‘lf-posse>sIon. Tlu‘ 

''.lid to him 'riiere is a goil like to yourself in our quarter.” 'riie ISJuni 
liein.ir rejoiced bid tlu'iii shew him where, which tliey speedily did with 
great icNeremc. I'lider liis instructions the foundations ot^a shrine to 
AhiixT were laid witli the ]>rcscnl)ed teremonies. 'I'he two VUlavs 
afterwards ha^tilv ran away, taking with tlieni their hows and arrows to 
riic to whom they reported that they hrong;ht good news which 

wtmld remoM* his troubles. On the Rauvr inquiring what it was, 
PiNDA\ rtuiiiiuied him ot a promi''!* from him of gi\ ing' tw en to the 
extent of lialf \u> dominitni^, if an evil spirit wliich j> 0 '‘sessed his sister, 
and w'hi( h liad di'st roved all who attempted to exorcise it, could be cast 
our. W hile the fiian was speaking, tliis spirit quitted the woman, who 
came forth dres^edu a plrue of tlowcrs m her liand, with which she set 
out to visit the residence of the Jluni whose power had cured her. 
The Rf‘j/f>r and his family followed after, and on coming to tlie place, 
they all paid homa*re to the sage. On the Roj/er asking liim what he 
demanded, he roqiiiri'd that the begun temple should be properly finish- 
ed iwhicli the Rajfer accordingly directed to be accomplished. The 
two Vednrs had villages given them which afterwards bore their respec- 
tive names ; and when one of the 3I’unis died, the other continued to 
reside in or near the shrine. 

Note, This paper from the fading of the ink, caused great trouble in 
restoring particular passages, w ith a few* failures in making out some 
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words, and lottors. The general sense is however, preserved. It is in 
poetical Tamil, of the plainer sort, and merely the legend of a Jnina fane. 
The Rnyers name is not mentioned, nor any date. Accordingly the 
oiilv use of the document is to illustrate native manners, and the mode 
of the introduction of the Jaina system at a remote period. 'J'he tribe 
of Vednrs (a pure Tamil word having no connexion with the Sanskrit 
word Veda) were not Hindus ; but, according to indications in these 
papers, they were the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula, giving way 
before the Curiimhar^^ even a*^ these also were superseded by the pure 
Hindus. In Hindu writings the term Vedar synonimous with every 
thing low, vile and conieniptiblo under a human form. 

Section 10 . — An nccountofa hiihndt: nf N'httr pebbles f fossil temai^t^s ) 
at Cal/ijdfit/nr in the district of Chettup at. 

To the east of the al)o\e village there is a hillock entirely of white 
stones. The hierophant of tlu* fane in th<it village, gave the following 
account of them. Two rdrshasas named VArifEN and \'xf.-VATnKN 
lived here, and were accustomed to fea-^t foot-travellers in th<' following 
manner: Vii-vathI'.n first slew his \ounger Virother VAiiitN and then 
cooked him in ])ots out of which he fed the traveller, 'fhe meal being 
fini>he(l Vi i-- va' rii en called on his brother by name, who (jame forth 
alive, rending th(' hovvds of tlie guest, wlio d\ iiig in conseipemci' both 
of rln‘ sawnics feasted on hi*^ bo<ly. On tin* oeva^ion of the nnrriago ot 
ami I'vkvaTC, at Cuildsn^ tk<?y dismissfxl A(. as rv v, sending him 
to the mountain Holhtiiua in the south; who, oil the road, came h\ tlu' 
re'^idence f>f tlie^e racsha.sos, and was treated with great civilitv by 
>, and tii«’ usu d meal. On its Ixnm^ finislied Vd L - va i ii iwN 
called hi.i brother ; mnl Aoas'iya, pem‘traling the state of the case, 
took up the words «an I added a word or tw'o of Sanskrit, iu consoipieuce 
of wliich nintUcd the bo<l\ of Vathf.s' di‘^‘3olv(‘d, and passetl away, with- 
out doing Acjas'i va anv nd-<chief. He dc*nomiced a wot* on \dK-vv'nnvN 
who died. I he hone-, of the-e two rdeshasas having fallen to pieces, 
and becomiiejT j)(‘}riin‘d, arc now termed while* p(*bhlf*s. 

lietanrk. Setting aside the ridiculous fable, a tra^Ution like this itnjiliei, 
that the lliridu'. d(*sign.'ite savages by the term edeshusas ; and that 
possibly Dr. LK\i)EN'lvis iiitimatod) cannibalism was common in 
India^ among the triin-rt supplanted by JSrahmani.s/n ov /iauddhism. The 
hillock it>eif if really a fossil petrifaction should he an object of attention 
to the uaturali.'t. 
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Section 1 1 . — Account of the ft ne of Tiruvapddi and of the ancient 
fort of Adi-narrapen Smnbhiiva naper at Vdpalnr in the 
Chettnpnt diatrict, 

111 the iuicient timts Pahasaka-kishi (father of V\ \.Sa») ;ind Mak- 
CAMJAYA-KibH I, retired for peiiaiux* to tliis mountain nninod >ridari- 
sanam. Visum: came thitlier to see them, and remaim'd rc|n)^ino^ on 
Atiii-sesiia ; giving mocshnoi (or eternal happim^^r.^, to such as came 
to worship him there : the^e visitors heing not men, but the inferior 
gods. "I'hey formed mountain-])ools for bathing, v\}iicli now make five 
cascades. The firthas (or pools), are devign.ited liy namc‘<. In one of 
them the foot>tep'^ of Visnxr are visil)le by thi» marks left. A little to 
the east of this iiill \'iua Xarkayana Sambhlna I^ayex built a fort, 
governed the country, and nride :»onie charitable gratits. IVagnients of 
buildings in brick-work iiuiieatt* tlie site of this foit. His palace was 
on a liill at some distance westward ; where also vestiges appear. There 
is aKn a Vaishnava fane. As only a few' dwellings are in tint place 
it IS now call<*d IV///r//cr (a }j,unb*t in the open fields). At the foot of the 
led there was once a Saisa fane, of whi<‘h now only the emblem of 
Siv\ remain^. I’nde^- tlie lull aia* other antiepu* v»>vtiges, aniveig them 
of a vide street with mant jats (or porches), and other similar things, 
ap})f ndage^ to Hindu worsliip. In a U^vmev pa^tt (or age) tlie Vinara 
(^vlvan*') jiaifl homage to R\\ia, the ne*arnati(>n of n\ r and when 
tin' latter retnrnc'd to \'airontha, he called for them: some followed 
him, and som<* remained, eominning to the present day, in Vaishnava 
fape<, to attend on lh(' god. The bhiek-faced species of ape especially 
aboiUid' in this district. 

'Hiis siatnnent wa'< written according to llie account given by the 
Nam III \N (^brabman) of Ti rarapipadi, and of W ncutcsa-mutJioVmr, 

Jfemork. From^ an acconnt like this we can extract notliing more 
tlian the (erlainty of soim^ lit'ad town of a district, having existed under 
a <diief, whose name elsewhe^re appears, ami who may have been among 
the chiefs arising out of the rmns of the ancient (Iwla dyna<tv. 

Section 12 . — An inscription on a slab at the entrance of a Joinajnne 
at Turakal in the district V andtciu'd. 

The inscription commemorates the grant by riRLMUCAPA svasta 
SRI Gova-perun-singijen, of a Pallichuntam (alms-house), to the ofiv 
ciating hierophants and their assistants. It has no date except the 
specification of Cavtceepa month (part of November). It is in Tamil 
mingled with Prakrit in the usual Jaina manner ; and does not appear 
to be complete, unless the sign at the end be intended to denote (&c.) 
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by the copyist, as not having- transcribed the whole, which seems to be 
not improbable. 

A remark hp Appavu ( CoL Mackexzik’s >^erv(i9if,J 

In Turakal there is a small hill, on which there is a curious Juina 
fane, and another one at the base. In one place there is an image of 
tine workmanship, and in another place four well sculptured images. 
In the latter there are three inscriptions, respectively m the Cc(7un'esey 
Tumily and Sanskrit, of which the letters would require great pains to 
copy, or decipher. There is the unfinished commencement of a sculp- 
tured cave, like those at and sc^veral u;itunil caves around 

the hill ; in three of which tliere arc Jaina images, on seats (or pedes- 
tals) : they say that Jaina a^-etics lived in these caves. There was luosi 
probably a Jaina subah (or assembly) here in former tiine>:. The de- 
scription and account were obtained from Loua-n xTii a-nayan ak. 

Section 13. — An account of Ai'agiri hill, near the village of Arim* 
gun ram in the Arcut district. 

In the Scanda-purana hy Veda-Vya.s», an account is given of a 
place throe and a half (leagues of 10 miles each) west of Van- 
jeveram ; where there was a celebrated fane endowed by many 7aj<t.s, 
as KuLOTTUNtiA CiioLA, and others. Notice of f»*.stivaK in tin* 
neighbourhood. In the fanes of Tirtha ndthar, ami ('udapa-nathfir, 
dre inscriptions of the year 11:30 era of Salivahinia, On a large stoiu* 
there is an inscription of the time of KcLfi'rrrNC.A Ciion\ coninn'ino- 
rating a treaty between Jambu-Rayen* who ruled in w(‘st countrx, the 
conqueror of tin Pandiya king, and f'dja C’hSAKi \ arma. '^i'h<*re 
ar(? besides many other inseriptions, coinniemorating grants by otlier 
persons. Tin* MuliamTnadan> broke up this fane, and U'^ed tin* materiaK 
in building Arcot, In the shrine of one of the cmb>^ms of Siva, to tin* 
north-east some offerings continue to bo p'lid. There is a per])etual 
spring (fountain) near the place. In the era of Salivdhiina 1122, one, 
named Chk>-’OEM Vicuama Rayku Jambu-R a ykn, built a fane to 
the (grama devdti) village tutelary goddess : an inscription on a pillar 
of the porch is the attestation. Various benefactors built and endowed 
particular places, and after their time a chieftain named Anjathi 
Caudan acquired authorily and fixed boundary gates at a great dis- 
tance around. At that time Vellore, Arcut, and Arnee (forts) were 
not built : when these were constructed that chieftain s power had 
passed away. To the paper is appended a list of ten sacred pools, and 
two larger reservoirs. 
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Observation, The foregoing paper seems to afford some historical 
indications ; and the neighhourliood tKcrdn roferrt‘d to would seem to 
abound in remains of home autuiuity. Should the iuscrij^Uons not 
])rovo to he found auiong those in the collection, from the Conjereram 
district, they would perhaps iins’it an at!enti\e examination. We tind 
herein a contirmat ion of Section 11, and tlint Joinu Kayeii (or 
SaMUhuva Raykh) was prohaldy the titular name of sonu' series of 
>Yi/o.s, or import uii chiefuiius. 

iXote. From Secuon 10 to 1»*3 th'* h ind.vriting differs, and with a 
ft-w exceptions, is le'.rlhle, !iot eau'i ig kiiuch didicuUy. these sections 
h.aNe hemi toril v ri*-,iored, thoiighm a very lew years more the 

ink V. ould ha\c entjreiy fad<Ml. 

(A not ^eet ionized in the list at the lu'id of tlie Hook Xo. 12.} 

nf ' the Vvlbn t: M uhatnm lAnn C/ti>'ls^ t •>>npn,\ed itn VAl.m 
(.\\>a>Ai V\R. 

In llie lour^e of the ('uli-ifui i, (iiin.xM An Kiia'n ruled in J'el- 
He had four ^oii''. ddie uamc^ oi’tlu.-e aie nuMitioiual, and their 
rule. V^'ii Ml hv.ntmao Ali v. as the \ ouiiije-t , and nio^t di-tiiiguished. 
in hi> lime om nann d Sii.a N\V\k!*N nia(h' iireit di^uirh.ince in the 
loimtix. A foi'( e \Nas ^i'tit him of \\hi'*h tin* marching- and 

are ^i;«i(Ml, On coming to tin* ])onnd.ir\ ih Sji, \ X\v\kks, spies 
v.eri' ^ctn. vsiio alter ]ia\ me a'-<a*mU d tl <' hill-tort of Sil\ vKln 

I ctii’*ii(‘d. and i([)oii('d that tle-y had -ecu only woinni. A-- man\ oi^ 
tlic-(‘ a*' -liould he tak('n ord**r(*«l to be -ent to ; and one 

named Ii Am.aim ('mi- i n, <‘al’vi''e<l to liaxi* tlu*ir l .nnU and tent cut off, 
wbicb it ih iinplied \\a- done, ^IeIltion i- ni nle id‘ c hone who 

hU])j)lied Fi i. \ K!1\n \\itli ten hikli- id' ini)n**\. Tlie c.iu'-e of 

tin* ahoie ho'^tile iiHoeineut i^ hiateil to hax i' origin.ated in a di-aiiroe- 
nienl hetwc'cn Sii.x Nw \ ki \. and. * me named Vamm>x.i\ai 4 ; xxho liad 
been accustoniisl inutuallv to a'-comino«lati‘ e u ii other with loan- to the 
extent of ^10,000 piece- ot mi>Tu*\. lad on om' occasion tlic linan of 
only 4,0(h> was refu-ed nx Sin\ Xvyaki-n. In resimlment Sit.a Naya- 
Ki N \\a\lald the jnmMiant daughrer id’ \ \k\d\tv\u, ami aft-'r seizing 
her, had her bowels lipped open, the fodus lalnm otd and its place 
supplied with thorns ; the ahih>ineii being afterwards sewed up. Vara- 
i>\iYAR went to -trrot ; ami, by Muhaminodan aid, idrocted the destruc- 
tion of his cnivd neighbour. * 

Observation, I'.xeliisive of tlie above, there is some absurd matter 
as to the derivation of tlie name of the Pulny (or milk-river) and of 
the Shu(Lii\i’n^a ; which will hi* found to he better gi\en elsewhere 

K 
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in these papers. There is also a very loose paraoraph of no weight, as 
to \\hat tlu* writer had heard of the MiJirnttas^ and Muhammadans, in 
tlie IVnirisula. It states that the Rat/er ruled 500 years before the 
^ruluiminadans, the Vci/, for 700 years bt fore the /»\y?/e>*. Three 
liiiudred years preredino- .-u-o not tilled \ip with an\ name ; and aiitece- 

dfiiOy to that period the Ckola, ranfiijji' KiiiiT', ae.tl the ihficru- 

vt'rfi.s' ruled. 

d’liis is not a well paper. its only nse to l)e to explain 

who W'Hs Sn,\ N^^ 'KI N before referrMl to (Section S) : and to sIkwv 
hi'>w’ ru!hl'-Sj human n-Uure ean "^oiiU-times he, under partieul.tr cireuni- 
st ances. 

S(‘f hna 14 , — Arrn}>^tt of 'Fi }' n p n\ 'in ix Ku>!n, in thr (ilstiirt of 

7V> rt’iAur. 

Uefer(‘!u*e to th^' man iatri' of Siva ami \ii, on {\tt7<tsr{, d'lit* 

as>C‘mhl\' ot’ yy.y/y/.>, ;nul ol i er-, am.omr them A(tA.S'j VA and Pl j,\sruVA , 
at which tinu- the earth \.rs in(^:uliir in hen^l.r, and A(r\srYA r(Hei\« d 
an Ol tier to et) and m.dvi* tie < ..rtli ecpial, or le\'4, \ that 

Si\‘\ would appcs'i'* to liini hy the N\.iy, was ;u ^ o!n]4.i>j5ed at ihi' uhe.a’. 

« evil' d I'trup' nmtx kailu, as in^ situated ja th(' I )i< oJ m s\ n o o 

r.i)o;nidui<r with Pinntf ( i. e. )>aluiyr t.'e* s. A\ a 'u' -i (pjou periotl 
tihree (el'hrati'd iintT- mum d Srs'r . a -u, Ann mu «uid S \ \n* \ mr \ a 
eaine to 'ir'inn'n/iir, and -unir hue ])rai‘'<'- of tliat ])laee. A little to the 
s-oulh of 7"*/ nrf'ff'/'t at J't rupi tin n tle‘ .,f;d appesan'd to tlu'in 

in the of an old man — -'•t nu L the ^taau' 1 with his sf’Ainn, ])ro- 

diiciriLi* w'ater— -and ]n-ovi-!ed f»od. Su' ^ j jy kin-j who 

]ia<l iiiMn-ia-d tlir* nn.dt of kilhuiz .i hrahns.m r'*»iie this wav, ami to re- 
nio\e that ciuilt, '^< eincr the ydaeo wili'out a he built a douMe -^lirine 

I'or tln^ liod ami e-odih-^^, wiili tl i- U'Ual ac* i)ni])e(i‘hjn’nts ami irrants 
rer orded h\ lu a riptioris. \h r lh«* » !(•»/• kin:!>' pa‘-.>ed rUAa\, om- 

naimMl \ 'Uin- h«till a larve in.iif * (^pouh) in fi’ont of tfie 

shrine with a iruid fort art. und. Suh^erpu ul ly >onie distrii t, eliieftain, 
turned thi> fortifieation into a -tronv ho]<l, and })k.; troops tlierein. In 
the tiiTie f)f A.' WKHiMiv K'fiV'., iiihoh of .irmf^ 5t)0 M n ft df t :s came 
hv treaty and ti’cacheiaiusls t(a)k the fort, killiiip Mt 'im-\\YAKK\ its 
comma mier, ami ra-ini' it to tin* irrouml. Tlie laniilies f>f people for 
ten mih‘- round, throuizh fear of tlie MtAiVffftn ca\a!rv, liad taken re- 
fuge in the fort ; many of tlie-e the yiaft rnttns killed, wdiile some 
escaped wounded. The shrine was pIiuKlcTefl, and its service ceased. 
In tin* time of finifnjf the ruler of Arrot. a vvc*althy man from Maiirns 
made 'some endovMneuis. In the ^reai Muiiamiiiadan troubles worshij) 
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rrascd. Flic oi^ahmnns did not siiccood in obtaininp^ tho patronaj^c of 
the Flon ble Coiripany. A bralnnan made some repairs, with alms 
rollect('d hy him ; and the ChmhhuhisJi('^r,m (or transfer of the inhe- 
rent divinity of the iiriaiu', into a pot of WMter^, was performed duiiu^ 
th(‘ process tlie repair-. 

Section ]o . — Arrnnnt of the of Xohlci.rs in the Tiruvatvir 

fUstclct. 

Tills of moniitchaiiks aro-e about the vear 214 cTa of Sotlci- 

h n t, Tlu'v ac(i Hired skill liy tlie assistance of Drvi (or 
On one 0 ( ea iMj e-.jw f iall v c \m‘te<l theni-el \ es at 

in<i iiieii’ jiole o.i tii<* 1o]i oi‘ oia* nt tin* l-drir-t inn'cl' of lL<il f.me ; and 
poin/ t}iru’iL;h tle-ir ir..* •. ti.otejh tlie prih* wa- livid on tiie j/ronnd. 
4'lit'v tlien, U' a ho lv, hi . ced of tk“ -pe^ tailoi*- io aiVIi.tic tin in into 
tlu'ir trihc’s ; wln li re jue-t wa rcld'ed. At lcii<jrli ilic tril,(‘ ot‘ wea- 
V(*rs I'on-inited to rc-!‘.\i' and iinorjior.ee il < ni into iluil ifence 

flu’V are con-idered to in- de* n* - a*'o‘,icd i InUlren. 

A'e/e, Tiie-'C im'o^'Ic I.a\** len i ! <> .‘ippe> ram'' of Perhaps 

they lanie to liidia ako it tie* ,d.u\ enn n! ioned pmaod , ,,nd ihev would 
de ire to hi natnivdi / 1 v». 1 l.avv heard anedirr aia omit of tlear on^m. 

'Flaw ii! ‘V .aid <t ela ^ 1o tke unini I'l* of tlio^e wlio, loan ni tia- i oun- 
t,r\, a!0 iiul uhoriLini ''ly 

ill. ' yi tm if.\> t t !>( I noh, \./. I.). )n rh 7 hO. 

Section 1. — Ai:cotini of' tht tr.ir 'Fon n \ M an ( ii \(. ii.v \ rut [ anJ 

\ l' \' W \ si f «//'/. 

ihe '!>’! ef kiiiM'ii \ir\ ( 11(11 \ I r*''. a.a' til I'd the 
Cut'inntfi} j\s^ and c’u nel d.e v ..-U'-kin ' . niled il.e loiiv 

beiHidarU'- are e.» m.onea. n.el j hvpeilioihal ile-vi'i,' .oi i. vif n- 

Jipl ndor .jnd powe . A km- irnm li- . d .li nami' I \ m\ w Asi t am- 
With a yrear ;iim\ and t ’avki ham ior a \i.o, h, \v J i !i leia li ui 

tlie coiuiti'v v\as l.nd v.a-le, and tiie iile I'l ii j.iered. \i>v)\.‘\i tied 
with s')nir vt.allere.1 nmnaats of ln>. fo'i^tv-. .md inisi fo; '■i/iue pnie on 
fruits and root'., the spuiilanetui ^ proilin iioi.^ of tia* ea'iii. \\ inle 
w’anderini( ;iboni a temple of poldmi-i oioivd tnriai^ stuivk his \ lew ; 
he tmtered and Wi>rslnppi‘d ls\ mia imd isVAUi' tlnaa'iii; and ileter- 
miiied to remain tin re. fvfier mmiu* lime he wa> fa\ored with a Msion 
ot tlie loe.d iunnin t, who a''sured linu tliat hi'' adoivition was aeeeptod* 
and proniist‘d him a p;reat arln^, with the entire veia>Nev\ ot his possos- 
Bions. Ah ’Fonoaman was afr.:i<l of lu" a<Uer'.ary, this fear was re- 
proved ; and as a sign he was told, ihat on going to the eneounter, he 
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should find at a certain place the figure of JVtmdi (the bullock vehicle 
of Siva), which usually looks at the gate of a sliriue, turned the other 
way. A greatly exaggerated description is given of the battles ; which 
resulted in favor (d’ Adontuai, wlio at length, with his own hand, cut 
down yit>VAVASA }‘aja. This last (in the llindti jioetical fashion) i:? 
then represented as turning into a celestial form ; and addressing the 
conquerer, he gives an account of tin* cause why he was l>;mislu'd from 
Indka's presence, to be a king on earth, and to have his form restored 
by tlie hand of a votary of Siva. After declaring the right of the 
conquei-or to rule over the land, he went to tlie invisible world. The 
vietorious Adonom appointed minister'^ to as-iist, him, and relmnitio* to 
i (tlie ])lare of tin* forrinn* vision) lu* mad(‘ great additions of 
shrines and ornaments, and causeil tlie public f(‘suvals to hi; condm toil 
with regularity. 

Benin rk. Thi> is only another and more y>oelical version of an ur- 
connt otherwise mentioned in other papm's of the collection. 1 he 
leidingfact, that Adondai conqnor#‘d and regulated the I'nndfinnni- 
ddntn is imqm'stioiiably historical. The mean-? will be found to (.xist 
in the collection of bringing out the couneetiHl circnmotatK <'s m Juil 
dei.dl. * 

Seciiun — Acrornd of Arcot ; dot ir>ito)n of the irnrd ; and 

• ro/id ,sr/tf •}nrnf ; amf ,snhsefjt(enf hislin //. 

• The Ih alnndnd -pui dna is arlJueed as an am uorit that \nndi (tbt^ 
vel'K'le of Siva i for some fa.iilt w.i'. senitMicod io bec'rinn* a stone on 
eai'th, and aecordm-lv became ,i inouniaiu, called \andi-tld r;(r(i fJVun- 
didroog), ^'^snNL IntereiMled w it b Si \ a, on beicjlf of Siva 

ordered Gam. v' in his h.ai/ to fall on tlie lounl.nn, (tht' river Prddi 
rises from Nundidi ooi* ) <ind to wasli away the fault of Xinidf, Gam.a' 
replied that if she desc ernlefl on earth she wished S^i v a and \'isnNiT to 
be in tht‘ir shrines on the hanks ol‘ llie rlv<‘r, and that sin* might run 
between both to the sea. The request was coma-di-d, and Siva came 
to Cdnrjftp l ram ( Conjevpvam ) in the shape of a bralifrvm, \ii account 
of the images of Siva ; and of tin* six risbia who e»tablix>hed llimn. 'fho 
waste country wlierr in these six ascetics dwelt w%as termed Shoddram/a 
(in Tamil Aru-( udu) “six wilderncsse> whence came the word, popu- 
larly written and ]jronounced, Arcot, 

Wlun Ki’Lottl'Nga Chola, and his illegitimate son Adondat had 
conqncrecVthe foresters of the country, they saw that this Shaddrampi 
kad been the abode of sacred ascetics ; and henc'e they built many fanes 
with the usual aecompaiiimciits at Ldnchipuraia and other places. 
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Subscqmintly tlio edifices built by them went to ruin ; and the country 
became a wihlerness, as it had been before. Thus it remained for some 
time till Nai.\ Ho^ima-nay adit, and Ti.mma-nayadij, being: on a hunt- 
ing oxcurMon from VennncAnidaiy hearing there was a multitinhi of beasts 
in this forest, came hitlu'r. I hev saw an old hare chase a tierce tiger 
and seize it hy the throat, at which thtw were surj)rUeJ : they consl- 
<lered this to b(‘ an au‘^pieio»i> [dace ; and, having caused it to be colo- 
nized, Hiey cut <low’n tin* lbrer>t t«'rnied Arciida^ and built tiiere a stone 
with treasure discovered by Anjinifun, (a kind of magic,) and ruling 
lliere the |)ov\er descended to several gtnierations. At length Zl'DA'kcar 
Kiia'n, with a Alnliannnadan force, came intci tlie country, and, after figlit- 
ing with the raja of Cinjee for twcdve vear^, lie took the hiil-lbrt of 
iniuftc , mnl {)laced Dau d Kuan in this eountrv as Iiis subadai*. (Jinjee 
and other ]>laees were included i»i the district of Arrol^ and tin* suhah 
<d‘-'lire/ tlnaueforward l/ceanie famous. Dau'd Kuan alter regulat- 
ing all tliiu'i-^ went to tin* north. Zl lfi c \ R K u \\n colonized the eoun- 
irv with Muiiannnadans, and gia^atlv im[)roved it. lie wa^^ su}H*nor to 
the fornn r ('*( , uutiii i r'ija, and ht‘ iiK'nle some bmiefat tions to Hindu 
fanes. I'Vom tin* e<»n«t.int increa'^e ot‘ mli.ibitauts the town became very 
large. During tlii'^ .tingaiumadan nih\ it wa'« not allow ed to i 1 k‘ 1 lindus 
to build lavje hous(‘^, or to iiMvel in anv e<mse\anc(‘. If any such 
thing a|»])eari“d tlie jM-r'^ons comuateil tlierewnh wiie ««eizcd, lined, and 
rediK'eil to po\eit\. >ni‘h being tin* <c'C-e with the s^-ttleil re^ithait^'. the 
jX'VsoiC' <-mplo\ed as '-ersant^. were six months on I'.'.nLiut* *ln1y. with*a 
bniiTb»' oi rice in thiar liands, and anoilier '•ix wjih lln ir bands tiecl 
together in letters. At length when the Kiigli^h came into jiower, and 
the disuirluinces hail <•< a omL a> jlrca^ was a large town it receiv ed much 
attention ; and tie* inhabitants wma* ha[T[ulv ndeased from tlieir troubles. 

RnuarL. The former jiart cd' iliis seeiiou merelv of ct) mologieal 
con^iuiuenee, biit^be latter jiortion, as to tin* fouii llng of ^Irco/, is valu- 
able, anil is ca]);d)'!e of I eing joined in its jirojjor plaee. with tlio other 
portions of ri'al Instoiw to bo galhered, hero and then*, from the materi- 
als whii.b form this c()llo'‘lion. 

Section Jl . — Account of* the liauddha rajas tcho ruled in the seven- 
U'dUed Fort of Arzipudm tdnp^i. 

Aneieutly the Huuddhas ruled over oiie-third of tlie country forming 
the bdudaearanifa. Tliey built a large fort with seven walls, called as 
above, 'fliere were Uauddhist fanes of celebrity at various places 
among them at ('onjereravi. The last of their rulers was Yemasitha- 
LAN. Many persons came to them from a great distance iu the north 
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teacljing- their doclnnal and polemical snstnis. They b(*eanie very aoconi- 
plislied in their religious ^/ays. They were united among tlnmiselves, 
and sent tlieir children to a great distance to rocoivo instruction. 

Two persons named Ac\L/\ng*\n and Nishcalangan produced a 
persecution by privately writing in a Huuddh i book that the Juina sys- 
tem was the best one. A d *vice was had rticourse to in onler to discover 
the authors ; and, on being d’seoverod, they were forced to llee for their 
life, hotly puVsned ; vvlien Nisuc \LANCi vn, by sacri!ieiiig his life, contriv- 
ed to allow Acalangan to e urape, charging liiiii, on succociding to sprcaid 
their system. Tiie ui the heal of the iiiouunit had tjc*d a 

piece of flesli in all the Jf in't faims, witli a alocu of contemptiKuis import. 
Ac\Lang\\’ after his o-cape put a \€'?^<‘l t outaiiiiutr ordure in the Ijuud- 
dh i fallen, with aJiotlier sfk't in retaliation. Ihider these circuinstanees 
of discord, the r ija ordered an assembly of /ir. a^/c/Zer, ajul./n/n learncal 
men to di-pnlo with each other, and to liuish within a spi'cilieil lime, 
when he would liiniself embrace the victorious systcun, and put all of the 
opposite party to death by grinding them in oil-niilU, 'Die i ai(ddh((,s 
concealed themselves behind a thin cloth enclosure, so as to see tlieir 
opponents without themsoUes being seen, and manage<l tin* discussion 
by means of doing homage to an I'vil godd^^ss : rj the appouited term 
approached the Jainua hecarno onvioiM for their lives. In this e\lreniity 
AcALANfG^N had recourse to a goddi‘ ^> n-innid S v' \ c i-ni.v r, who ap- 
peared to fiim, and g;ivo him a plr.M^c to which would mean, 

‘‘^vhat more?” or “ what is there beiiind ?*' bidding him kick wdtli liis 
foot heiiiinl the veil or curtain. On the morrow Acalwgan inquired 
“what niorer” or “wliat is tlu're behind?” and at the same time 
by kicking at the curtain, he broke a large jar in which the fer- 
inonted juice of the p ilni-tree had been kept, wherein from long 
standing there were worm-:, and whence an offensive smell proceeded. 
The king in consequence declared the Bauddhfis tc%ln‘ conquered, to 
which they were compellcvd to accede, Ac,alangan was afterwards 
admitted to the i'itjfts presonee, and bec<ime his instructor. — There is a 
reference to further matter on the subject contained in book Nc. ’27. 

Remark. - Undi‘r restriction as to that reference, it may be observed 
that from this section the Handdhns and clearly appear to have 

lived togetlier as people id’ one religion under two mudiiications ; the 
Jainas gradually increasing by coming from the north, and that a casual 
dispute only led to the violence of a scliisin. The account is an cx~j)nrte 
one from the Julnasy who seem to have supplanted the Buuddh is. The 
statement that these last had a fane at Conjeveram is consistent with 
vestiges fckind there,' and educidates a part of the Madura ^thulla-pu- 
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rdna^ while it affords an idea as to the time; eheckinj^ the extravagance 
of that Pur(tna, Snpoo-.ii)g- 1 )k* sratem»*nt received from the Juim'S to 

1)0 Nvitii ilioni cl iintteT of roror,l, or corned 1i*afli:ior), wo mry conclude 

witli eertainty tliat in«'idenls in the Mfidurn I vTuiin^ carried up to a hiivh 
antiquity. wt*re nor irioiv* remote than theen iy part of tlic Christian 
(M-a. In rlii-; way, I eone-p..-, do-ai. neats winch see. a to he trifiincf in 
theiTi-el may, hy (.oinp triton with other d >- urru nt^, assist in oluci- 
datnn: point', of a<-lM;d ife.lovy. The l>infi.n/ins and the f'(fin>dhas 
or are the h.e^t pn ^'ll h* cheeks on ^ach other. The pu- 

ni^liikieiit hv to dtatli l i o.l-mhl-, is one weU i nown to Indian 

Ilistorv ; .'eel in tin* pmyri 'X of de\ ‘loi>ns'‘u, r.f ]; 'pers it will he 

scim that IlnmhJh ,'v iun\ Jft'nm WiV'e iihiected lo it, at a later pf riud, by 
Hitulo hinev;. ini'ler Urnhni voc // inlhuMc-e. 

Section - 1 . nf the dr sti'n, t‘ n if 1 Tu'-o^nnd Jninas l>j/ 

the /‘uhHHfs SnL vr-Mi r i i. rrt / //* oi-ttfnoi / fftnn. 

Tlii'- is an acu.iiut con'ith im‘'1 \ n.mnm'did; and inii/li resenjhlin^ 
ihc aefoun wl.e '.i we • !i.er\\i e 1 :vn e of ih ‘ d ‘4rio‘1ion t)r’ihe ^ a mnnnt 
;!t Mod\>',( ; Iiereh) .'’"e refi > red io, 'I" e ^ite oi ihi' Iran action is how- 

e\ir (liilerenl, th.* .>F the finj* wh.o i tonMiie.i i- not ineiitioiied 

no'‘ MO I’h 1 . nn ' .»!' In', h’n .• lo o. ! '>'n doeotfo* ul.eth n' the trinrsac- 

tioi' hi* not the' sjhk wMi iha* v.hith oef-eiad at M^dta'a. .\t all 

e\ eni -i the i) '))er i> vo.rth id me, a'- a note, or a.fion, to any 

hMilnO' \’ew ot‘ 1 tie w hole '''l'']ee, 'I’le' al lae< rh '1 S \ \i p A U f 

w.O'! tla‘ iiieirer of an e^rt u^i\ • . lul < in ‘1 ; «‘r ({‘iilion t!ie Hauddhas 
nr iiv the .'o/ovm, is in in'o cd. 

St rtien -^Icecinit of /Ac fi t st Jt.nmh r ftj the ( Judu Aoh; e’c/'o/?, ndmed 

IW vM vN-N \LTn. 

Anc'ieiitlv the ndli/Hy ( Z/o//,*, and Timl't cnimd rle'^ were one va^t 
forest, calUal aSU‘i«l)Ai dap \ a rd>\>h(stf that dwelt in it. bronob.t 

se\era] people iroiu t^ic mn’tlt, and one persf)u, named Ta'yxm \\-N\r r.i 
St'ttled at t'r'u hiiuipohf ; tlieu surrouniied l>\ c vast wiMenn'— . He 

built a fane and placed au euililem of Si\ railed after l!i> own name, 
on the rock: Jk* also paid itrent atrendon to enhivuntn. Hi' had a son 
called \h'.x-enoL \ .s. from toimectiint the Cintrero river with the 
n(n\ and tlu'rehy fertili/.inn’ enlarged t'xtenl of eouutrv,. His sou 
was Cahi-c: \i;d v-ciioL \ so railed from liavhio' endjanked the Cauveti^ 
river. 

Pemark. Of the aeeuracy of this paqier I have some doubts, e.hieffy 
because the name of the fane on the top of tlie rock of Trichinopohf is 
said to be an epithet of Siva of the same import, in Tamil, with Mdtri-' 
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Hhuvesvira in Sanskrit; that is “Siva who became a mother f from a 
fable that Siva gave suck to an orphan ; being no doubt some historical 
circumstance, veiled under an emblem, or hieroglyphic. The name was 
alt<o borne by a famous nJtvitu poet at Trichinopofp. Whether it belong- 
ed to a colonist from the north, as stated in this paper, 1 would leave 
Others to determine. 

General Note to Manuscript Hook, No, 15. 

The paper on which this book is written remains in good preserva- 
tion, unattached by insci ts. But the writing being very pale, and liable 
to early illegibility, poijited it out for n^storation. The contents of the 
book are of average interest, and a few passages are rathiir special. 

IV. — Carn ituca } djakul Sarisfara Charitra, or a General historp of 

the Peninsula, 

( Palm-leqf Manuscript, A'o. i^l4, countermark 7b, J 

This work, which is of no ordinary interest or iinportaucc, professes to 
bo a general history of Periiii'jula India, Miihamiiiadan as well as Hindu, 
and to include the period from tlie commencement of the Cali-r/uga, 
corresponding with the installation of Pahicshita son of Abimanya, 
and grandson of Ak.ti’Na, down to ( a/i-j/nga 4908, being Arhrt/u yofvi* 
of the Hindu cycle, era of J i era mnditif a 1864. Sfilird/nnta saca 17ii9, 
(A. D. J 807-8. ) It is a great pity thiit tliere is a small chasm in one 
place, and much la^^ger oik* in another, thongli not in the most %'alua- 
able jiortioiis. 'fluj general nature of the work may best appear from 
the following ah traet, often little more than a mere index to the eon- 
tents. 

Introduction, d'hcMtsual invocation. I'he author’s name Naiiahya- 
NKX of the Allan la kim race of Ginjrr, Tin? hook was ccSinposed bile 
Lord W. Bj'.ntinck was Ciovernor of Madras, at the special request 
of Colonel William Maci.kod then Comiuissioner at. Arcot ; who 
desired Nabhavankn to write <lown a narrative of e^n*nts in India from 
tlic earliest tirrn's, a- such an account would he very acci'ptahle to Euro- 
peans. In consequence of this re<{uest Xakray \m:x felt great anxiety 
that his work should be complete and authentic ; and, after six months 
preparatory study, during which he specially procured the aid of learned 
Muhammadans, and acquired from them all the details of their books and 
records, htj wrote down this eom[>endium of results. He offers the 
ttustomary aptdogv to jiutbors and critics for any deticiency that may be 
found tjrhis production. 

The Narrative, 

The first Cdnd{i or section, on primeval matters. A reference to the 
creation of elementary principles ; the Brahmdndum or luuiidaiie egg, 
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the formation therein of the different orders of beings and things. The 
greater and lesser periods, or ages, periodical deluge ; formation of infe- 
rior gods, asuras, and men ; Avatdras of Vishnu ; eclipses, how ac- 
counted for ; fasting at that time peculiar to India; Hindu notions of 
geography, mention of Nipd!^ Moifhulisfdrf, Turhi^itnn and llindiisfdn 
proper. The birth of Ckishna about one hundred years before the 
end of the Dtvdjjara-ifu^'a^ and his building the town of Dirdraca^ on 
the sea-coast, and reigning there. His actions are stated in plain lan- 
guage, divested of the marvellous. 

The second Cdnday or section, relating to tlu' ro\al line of llmiind- 
jnni. 

The genoalogv" of the race deduced from Soma, Accounts of the 
J^nndnvfts^ and otlier ]>ersoris, similar to inattc'r', in the MahabhdrutOy 
but rcdu((‘d to simple narrative, by the rejecti(»n of hyperbolical meta- 
phors. A long lapse of tiim‘ given to the later descendants subsequent 
to Jas\mi .tky\. Vic kamaoitva <‘oiiqviered iuid ended that race, 
lleferencc'' to Sat. ivvmana and lliio'jA raja, with their ^neces^ors (of 
great vedm* «f authenli<‘), down tu \ear of the CUdi-piu^a 3700, about 
which time fixed the coiimuiict-nu m of the Hegira; Hindu kings 
vuh'd 591 \xars afO'r that })i*iiod. 'L'ho cou^^ue^t of Delhi placed in 
th(j reign of PAinir. Kise of the Mnli.umnadan ascendency. 

7'he third Cdnda or se(‘fiun, Art utrnl tf iho IVUhet, nr original 
roanlrn of the AluIifUNtn idvns, • 

Geographical detail?^ and detinition of the country north-west of tha 
adaptt^l to aid in iixing tlie reforcnce of nam(‘s in Pournnic geo- 
graphy; mention of Aukxandeu’s victory o\ er Daki' S; extended notice 
♦)faiu u‘nt //aoi and Tnrdn; ri^e of M UH am^ntau in year of l irr'amadifya 
621, era of Salivdhana 43G ; notices of tlu* Caliphs hi;^ successors; 
a somewhat full it?'C 0 unt of II ass an and Hossen ; \arious subordinate 
matters; C'rrsian iiu a'^ion of and Lahurt\ (hy way of (\ndahar 

atid Cabal) against Uama Dkva king of tliat ]>art of the country, 
(^Hi'gira 431,) who routed the invaders and drove them back across the 
Indus at Attack, Reference to FiuDArsi author of the Shah Nameh^ 
the insuilicient rewaird given to him, whicli he bestowed in charity, and 
satirised the promise-breaking patron. Invasion of Delhi from Persia 
taking tribute ; extension of the eruption in the Deccan ; plunder of the 
Carndtaca country extending as far as Seringapatam, Images of gods 
taken thence, and carried to the at Delhi; Ramanuja was 
then at Seringapatam^ and went to the Padshah at Delhi ; by making 
interest through the medium of the Pddshdh*s daughter he recovered 
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the sacred imao^es and brought them back ; the Padshah after making 
a treaty with the Delhi monarch returned to Iran, Another invasion 
in the year of the Hegira 622, with subordinate matters. 

The Mh Section on Delhi affairs. 

In Hegira 625, Sultan Caias din Padshah invaded Multan and was 
defeated. There are many following details of battle and negociations, 
not well admitting of an abstract. At a later period there is special men- 
tion of Mirza 7\t.a uddin Gone, as having conquered Rahauam Shah 
and being seated on the throne of Delhi, He sent to demand tribute 
from the southern kings in India, which was not given, and the refusal 
led to various hostilities. Affairs of Gvjcrnt are introduced. Fiixoz Shah 
is said to have acquired extensive power in Hindustan. Other details 
of more or less importance are given. 

The oth Section, Account Timur. 

A shepherd boy named Tayamu^r, was in the liahit of leading out 
a few sheep belonging to his mother to the forest, wherein one dav he 
met a holy man ; who, in a manner minutely d(^taih‘d, prophetically 
announced his future so\ereignty, and that he should be the head of a 
dynasty of tAventy-one kings. At 18 \ears of age Tayamu'r discovered 
trojisure in a well : relinqui4iin»* tlm care of slief'p, he assembled troops 
and made successful incursions on Jrdn, Ho overcame various chief- 
tains, and ‘‘conquered the troo})s sent agai^'^t him hy the Padshah, de- 
bated i\n^ Padshah him''elf and took him prisoner. In Hegira 778, 
Tayamu'r imposed triluitc* on Inin, Ib' snhseqmmtly attacked the 
kingdom of lurtin, Tayam^'r gav(‘ to four of his sons, four kingdoms. 
He invaded Afghanistan and overthr<‘w its ruler. Subsequently Tava- 
mu'r invaded Hindustan, He >at down on the Didhi tlu’one Hegira 801. 
Minor details. Transactions with the Shah of lioum, Jntendincr to invade 
the empire of China, he fell sick and died on the way 1 1. 807 : various 
details of the Dc//h empire follow. At a later period some notices of 
Ovdipore and Jeppore are given 

(A small chasm occurs, tlie palm-leaf, No. .51, being wTnting ; it may 
be recovered, and space is left for it in tin' restored copy.) 

Some details respecting Humaiun Shah, his recovery of courage 
after the loss of liis kingdom ascribed to a singular reproof unconscious- 
ly given to Viiin by a woman, who chariUibly bestowed a meal on him 
when he was a fugitive in disguise. Ac bar ; hia inquiries into Hindu 
literature, part of it transfused into Persian, at an expense to him of 
three erorcs of rupees. He died H. 1014 . His son Jehanguir — in- 
temperance ; other habits ; attachment and gifts to Nourmahal ; notice 
of the Bengal soubah, held by the younger brother of Nourmahal, 
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who abusing* his trust was ordered to bo beheaded, but escaped by her 
contrivance. Anecdote of three lime-kilns kept ready by the Shah for the 
death of himself, of Nourmaiial and her brother, in case of emergency. 
Aurungzebe. The Mahraltas ; various details ; foundation of Auruv- 
gahad H. 1060. Notices of Adie Shah, and the ruler at Hyderabad. 
Magnificent tomb ; details of tributaries. A uri.7N(;zki5k*s behaviour to- 
wards his father and brothers. Affairs of the Panjab and of Gujerat. 

Mention introduced of Anagundi Ginjce, and other Carnatava countries. 
Vellore^ GinjeCy Arnee, l^artjore, governed hy him. War with Sahoji, 
cliief of the Mahratias. Death of Siloji rrija ; crowning of Saiioji 
who rule.d in Sat turd. The Pddshdh sent ZrEFKCAii Kha'n to conquer 
llu' Carnatic ; fought with the Mahratlas, took Ginjee. Mention of 
Shah; made KiUaddr of Ginje^*. Zuefkcar Khan returned. 
'I'lio Mahrattas attacked him; details of the Mahrnttas. AuusazEBii 
sent his son A soph Shah to Bengat. Arrang(‘ment for his sons pre- 
vious to his deatli, which took place in 11. 1119. Various details con- 
cerning liis succes.'Or. Details relative to ^onie Amiiw of tht* palace. 
Oiher niatt<'rs down lo II. 1131, w’h(*n ^Iuh\mmad Shah became 
Hddshdh. IIt‘ sent out a finnan to \arious kings as far as to Arcot. 
Various d(‘tails inelu>i\e oi' Gnr antic atTairs down to X vdiu Shah. 
AH\rF,r) SuAU, subsequent matters. 

Section Gfh . — C^oticcraln^ the ^Inhrnftns nyid the Pulurifcfnintrj/, 

The conntry referred to in ihU sec'tion lies between the jVerbtidda 
and Poujabtjodrn rivers (tin* JS'irainthi and Tdiahddra J. 'I'hat laud 
n ed to give trihutt* durina* tin* Ha'd pn rn-an ^n to the kings of Has- 
tindjjuru down to the time of .1 \ \ A M i:j i Y A . Saliva'hana was 
horn, an illegiinate child of a hralnnan, at ^Idtt^infpnta ni at, or near 
to Bn }un-^ u i {ov DoK'Iatithnd ). II<‘ niadt‘ exten^a \ (‘oiupiests e\en to 
tlie C\iurert/ riven JI<' overcame Vk KA>rAh:)i r\ and placed the son 
of the lattcu' on his throne un a trihutary. at Otf/fla. Many other kiup's 
ruled for 4(»00 years. 

Transition to the laud of Tufuva and the upper Gurnnt tca-dv'omi . A 
slu'pherd of the Ctiriunba tribe di<l service to a rishi* or aseetie, who dis- 
covered to him hidden treasure, vvitli which the shepherd quitting that 
occupation raised troops, and laid the Ibundaiioii of Anacondai^ and 
afterwards Hljapana^drain. He was named Pkavada-deva-rayer 
No mention of intervening matters dowui to N \rasinga-deva-rayeu, 
who introduced a new dynasty. 

Section 1th. — On the Hassan dynasty of the Deccan kingdom. 

This kingdom began with Hassan a contemporary with Uama-deva 
of the foregoing race. He w^as of humble origin. A brahman saw 
s 2 
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him sleeping in the sun, his face shaded by the hood of a cohra-capella, 
and thence prognosticated his future greatness. At a time when a 
sovereign was wanted, and an elephant with a wreath of flowers on its 
trunk was deputed to fix on the proper person, the animal selected 
Hass AN from a multitude of people, and deposited the wreath on his 

head. He was in consequence chosen king 

(In this place some palm leaves of the copy are wanting: how many 
cannot be determined, as the No. of the page is uniformly reckoned 
from the beginning of the section. Spare sheets will lx; left in the bind- 
ing up of the restored copy, sufficient to allow of the filling in, should 
the deficient matter he hereafter recovered. There is so close a coin- 
cidence between the heginning* of the section, and the account given by 
Ferishta of the commencement of the kingdom of the Deccan,, that 
possibly the whole section may only have been an abridgment of Fi:iir.sn ta 
received by the author N array \nkn from Aluliammadaus at Accot. 
If so the loss is immaterial ; hut if otherwise, it is much to ht‘ regriUtcd 
as a check on the mendacious 1'khtshtv is very desirable.) 

8. — i'anre ruing the later r (Aarnutnvn count rtf. 

Definitive boundaries of the Carnfitir, 'J’he 1 o/tclu-ntand capi- 

tal Conjeveram, Tin* Canara country, cajiital Scnnf>(tjj(tt(tin, The 
C hoi o^mai^da lain, capital here said to bt‘ t //ew/V, (littjrr,) (Jhuhi-dcsarti 
pn the Cauvertf, its capital Tanjore. To the ^outli Pant/it/a-at'i ndalanty 
capital wit li 7'richiunpolt/, Scrff-niandulutti, ( apital 1 iru-ntigari. 

Kerala desaniy capital Anrnttu-sat/nnani, Tefinga-drsutft^ capital Kola-- 
condai (Golcond /), — Revenues of those <hlTe rent kingdoms. The Kerala, 
Pdndiifa^ ('Kola,, and other rajas were triliutario'i to the royal house of 
Hastinapuri. Some notice of the incarnations of tlie emblems of Vishnu 
(the Chunk, Chacra, &c.) in the persons of M n'rkr, Sadu<.opa'r var and 
others. Notice of Manica, VASACii K and Sa>ii>nai*aR; their polcinical 
contests with the Sarnunar {JJavddhas or JainasJ, Subsequent to that 
time the Vaishnnra sect experienced a (hqireciation, owing to tlie 
ascendency gained by the Nairas. Notic<‘ of lamil poets, (’omban, 
Pugerentan, Otta-cutan. Camu \n composed his poetical version of 
the Ramdpanan in Sal. Sac. 807. NotRnj of some Chula kings. The 
Vaishnava teacher Ramanuja flourished Sal. Sac. 939. 'I'kibhuva- 
‘na Chacravehti became Suntay^a Paundij/a dever, Fusly 460, Vika 
Pandiya Ciiolan was his son. Ramanuja lived in his time. (These 
points and dates considered as the author’s testimony are very important 
as a check on j^ccounts by the Saivas.) Notice of the first inroad made 
by the Muhammadans into the Carnatic. Many details concerning 
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CHmi-canda-cholan ; of Ramanuja and the Muhammadans; Cari- 
CARA CiiOLAN flourished 570 Fusly. Vijlliputtuiiar, a poet in the 
Conga desam, translated the M ahahhdrata into Tamil verse a* the promis- 
ed reward of live gold huns each stanza (of four linos). On his task being- 
finished, the kinggavehirn only five fanains each stanza. Story of Nandi 

a king of the Chola country, his hunt of a pig, which in the end became 

metamorphosed into a figure of Vishnu in the Vardhn-avutdrn, a shrine 
was built on the spot. Origin of Chf^nji (or Ghtjee ) . A tr(*asurc was 
discovered by onc^ Ananta kon a she]>h4‘rd, who raised troops 1ht*rewith, 
and getting aid from otlun* chiefs, established himself ns a raja, (rin- 
jee being his caj)ital ; this was Fusly year GOO. lie cut a canal for irri- 
gation near Trinotnnli which in tlie course of time having become filled 
up, was restored by the nabob Wa ll v j \ir, F. 1184. Axantakon 
gave to his tribe tin; name of Sainmanfimch'inr. He was succeeded 
by (bnsiiXAKON, F. G50. Odm iukov, F. G80, both of them built 
sacred edifici's. llis son was Oovin dakon, Fusly 700. Vali.iyakox, 
Fusly 720, he made roads, choultries. &(-. The dynasty now gave w'ay 
before a Varinnha tribe named Vndaga Yvdiir (north eoimtry shep- 
herds): the first king of this tribe w.:-: Kobi>i.[ngan*, F. 740. He 
built a brick fort at (^hvntani'inufdum. He formed some tank‘d, and 
leit otluM-s un finished. In his times his feudatories built several forts 
with bricks in difiereui places, as Asupur, PvU'v npary Cuhir^ 

&c. H(‘ formed ehainieU to bring down streams for irrigation from 

moiiutaiu S[irings ; among which the one named Kobilifignti Juvi fe- 
jnains to thi-^ day. He rnli'd with gnat etpiity. Aftiuwvard<j F. 800, 
N VKASiNCiA I'divak hecaiue vieenn, tin* Mahara\cr o\' An acondaiy 

I [jtn/fntagarani, and Von nnrondai sent an army against the aforesaid 
Kuni JUNc. AX, and lla^ iug con(jucn‘d tiie coiintr\ he delivered it over to 
NaiiAsinga I’diyak to be lield as a fief sending tributt‘ to the rdyer, 
A donation wa^ Wiade to a fane or temple. Sal. Sa*-. ]0;32 (A. D. 1410). 
About thistim«‘ tlu* raja )f I'andiwasli named 13in paii ua\er Udivak 
ruled according to an iusciiptiou dated in Sak Sac. 1;M1. A'ika-vijwa 
KAYER was also ruler ovi*r that <listrict. ^^\LJ.\LA RA\i:ii ruled, F\ 750. 

II t' made additions to the shrine at Tnaufnali. lie tribute to the 
rdyrr. After he fVdl the country being divided among potty chiefs 
became subject to Crisuna-deva-r a yeh. He sent a great army into 
the Car?iatic, said to have consisted of 100,000 men, under the comm, nd 
of chiefs named Vaiyapa nayakkr, Ti baki, Crisuxapa nayaker, 
VlJAYA RaGIIAVA nayaker, aild VenKIT\P\ NA\AKKR. Ill F. 
870 Vanyapa nayakkr came and collected tribute extensively. He 
encamped nearml ellorv. The chief at Chi(too)\ and other petty chiefs 
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of the Tondammuhilam had an interview with him. He fixed their 
rate of tribute. Mention is made among others of Bommn-reddi of 
Culistn. The rdpers general afterwards went to Ginjee. The chiefs 
of the Chola-imndalam had an interview with him, and their tribute was 
also settled. Vaiyapa nayaker continued at Ginjee with his army. 
He gave it in charge to the subordinate generals to go and levy tribute 
on the Pandf/a, Choln, and Chera kingdoms. In Tnnjore, I'rkhinnpohf, 
Madara and Tiru-nagarit the kings respectfully answered to the demand. 
Thus the castcTii Curnjtacu (as distinguished from Mi/sore, $cc.) 
became subject to the rd^/er. He derived three crores of rupees 
from this country, and in consequence ho dividcMl the whole into three 
parts, under three viceroys. CuisiiivApa nayakkr at Ginjee^ govern- 
ed the country from iW/orc to the river Coleronn ; \^iJAYA Kagmava 
at Ttiiijorcy governed the fertile country waslied by the Cavvery river; 
and to Venkitapa kayaker, was assigned the country south of the 
latter. Notices follow of tlie proceedings of these viceroys. A Muham- 
madan coalition was formed against the vdyor. 'Fhe principal \ic(‘- 
royofthe latter was recalled, with his troops ; and Turaki navakkk 
thenceforward assumed independency at (,’hijee. His Mucos'^ors with 
their dates and proceedings are mentioned. The last of tliem Appa 
navAkek is described as weak and vicious to an extreme. He came 
to the throfte, F. lOdO, and in bis time a Muhammadan confederacy, 
tl*e formation of which is ascribed to the treach(‘ry of Bcmma raja of 
Chiu gleputy brought clown a deluge of Muhammadan troops into the low- 
er Ciirmdic. The siege of (knjec, and its capture, after great re.sistai)ee 
are described with considerable force and spirit, and at uiuch l(‘ngth as 
the author is writing about Ins native place. Tln' proceedings of Vijaya 
Raguava at Tanjoie are also alluded to: he purchased peace. Tiru- 
MALA kavakkr of Madui dy by the assistance of the (JoHurifs routed 
and repelled the Muhammadans, who returned discomfited to Ginjee, 
Irruption of the? Mahrattas into the country. Seizure of Taujvre, 
Tribute imposed by them ou other plaee.s. JVoeeedings of Sivaji in the 
lower Carnatic- Arrival of the English at (liruunpatuam (Madras). 
Notice of other Europeans. From this time forwards, there is a minute 
and generally correct detail of the proceedings ol the I'^nglish and French 
in connexion with the nabob on the one jiart, and Cuunda saheb, &e. 
on the other part. The French cajiture of C^mjee is eircunmtnntially 
stated. The whole of the connected and subse([uent transactions are 
interwoven with details as to motives on the part of native piinces, 
.such as perhaps pur English historians, who have gone over the same 
ground, may not have so fully known. Hydku ALitiid TiPiVs pro- 
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' ceedirigs are fully described ; and the commanding interest of the nar- 
rative may be considered to close with the final capture of Seringnpa- 
tenn, and its celebration at 3Iadras, The author, howe ver, conti- 
nues his narrative onwards a few jears later; and clo^^es with a reference 
to the regulation of the Avcot country, and its management by his 
patron, Colonel W. Maclkod, as CoImnjs^ioner. 

Remark, — Jn a general retrospect of th(‘ eontinits of tliis large 
manuscript, it appears tliat the suggestion of an English gentleman, 
produced that rare re'^ult a native Hindu liistorian, writing under the 
influence of good siaise, and in conformity to a prevailing degree, with 
Eui'opean notions of history. In an abstract I have not felt myself 
oblig'c^d to verify or compare his date< and fai’ts witli other authorities, 
'fliere are probably some anachroni-rns and errors ; ])ut the value of the 
wliole steins to mo considerable, uul tlie eighth s(‘Ction, dowai to the 
arri\al of the English, invaluable. To me that matter is new', and with 
the incidential eoincideiu es derivable from other papeu’s in this col- 
lei tion a narrative may now be carried npwaiuE, with some degree of 
certainty, to the era of (’hisiina raykK; above which tlu‘re is only 
a short interval of anarch v till wa* reach the regular Chola government. 
l'h(‘ wimh' iiianubcri])t, hut e^jieciallv the fir half of the eighth Section, 
ought, I am of opinion, to he carefully trau‘^late<l ami edited. 

Erof. W ilson’s noti<*<‘ of this MS. (De>. Cat. ^ ol. 1. p. 199,) is as 

follows : — 

‘‘XI. Krmala-niJakaL a Palm l(*a\ 0 'J, 6 flllto, c ditto, d ditto. An 
account of the sovereiirns of tlie iktraatic. After a. short notice of 
Yi. Dii isHTi KA, and his brethren, and of some* Hindu princes of the 
lunar family, the MS. gives aii account of the Mogul sovereigns of 
Hindustan, and the fainilv of Ni/am Ali. MS. h is an abridgment.’’ 

On reading this notice 1 went to the college, and searched for a second 
eo})y without sucec'Ttling in finding one. This cop} is much injured by 
insects. I shall he gratified if eventually I may succeed in eflecting one 
completely restored copy. 

[7b be couliuned, ] 

Noil'.. Since the above was set up in type we have iTCci\c(1 iiifoi mation, 
that Mr. Tayloi’s analysis will be piiiitett in the Aladras Journal. This does 
not deter us from publication iuasivuich as our readeis aic for the greater part 
distinct. t)n the other hand it is most remote from our wishes to be thought, 
guilty of forestalling oui brother editor. We ha^e both a claim to the materials, 
— he from his connection wdlli tlie place of their deposit — we from having re- 
commended tlreir being entrusted to Mr. Taylor for examination ; and xve should 
be thankful to him for the opportunity afforded of making widely known the re- 
sult of his successful labours. — £ d. 
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Report on the Caoutchouc Tt'ce of Assam, 

III. — Report on the Caoutchoui: TrcG uf Assum made at the request of 
Captain Jenkins, ^dgent to the Governor General, Sp William 
Griffith, Assistant Sto'geoii on deputation ivith the Bhota7i Missioti. 

* [Communicated by the Government.] 

Agreeable to your instructions I proceeded to Ferozepoor^ and 
thence, accompanied by Lieut. Vetch and Mr. Brown low, to the 
forests in which the tree yielding the caoutchouc is found. 

The forests alluded to, form what is evidently the TardU and they 
probably extend almost without intermission, from the western to the 
eastern extremity of the valley, at least on its northern boundary. 

The breadth of the forest tracts is variable ; in the ])arts we traversed 
it was oomjjuted to bo between 7 and 8 miles. The forests are of n 
decidedly tropical character ; exceptions, however, to this occur towards 
the basis of the hills, near which some trees indicative of a len\porate 
climate are found, such as horse and Spanish chosnuts, an alchn*, 
Hoveiiia dulcis. No particularly fine timber trees occurred with th(» 
exception of a solitary chaum tree, the Artocarpiis ehaplasha of Dr. 
Roxburgh. The caoutchouc tree itself oc( ur^ veiy g<'uerail\ as ,i 
solitary tree"^, occasionally however t\\o or three may be roiuul giouped 
together. In size they are far superior to all the otlna* trtK*-?, and e-^pe- 
cially in tlie extent of surface covered by tlu'ir brancin s. d’lie\ eta*- 
tainly doi^rvo to be ranked amongst the largest known tree's, being pro- 
Jaably inferior in size to the banian only, wlncdi may he said to be ca- 
pable of indefinite extension ; such is the size indeed of the caoutchouc 
tree, that it may be distinguishc'd from a distance of st*\eral miles by 
its douse, immense, and lofty ero\Mi. The dimensions of one of the 
large«:t were a**; folhms : circumference of mam trunk 74 feet ; ditto 
of main trunk and the supports 120 feet ; «litto of area covered by 
the brain hes, (310 feet; estimated height 100 feet. The trees appear 
to be, «io far at least ns 1 have had opportunities of judging, confined to 
the 7\jrdi, the di it-r parts of which tlu'y seem to affect, and they be- 
come more abundant towards the foot of the hills. They are said, 
however, to occur about ‘•ome of the villages in this direction ; if so, they 
have probably been plante d then*, at any rate it is quite certain that on 
the souLheni side of tin? valley, al(»isg which considerable spaces occur 
totally devoid of forests, they are eroniparatively uncommon. 

• In the tracts of forests traversed by us and which 1 have said was 
estimated to t>e between 7 and H miles in length, 80 trees were seen: 
of these by far the greater number were of large size. 

*■ This tree is kaowa to the Assttmcie by the name Borgach, to the Khasijas 
by that of Ka~g%~ri, 
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As we have reason for su]>[)osing- that they are equally abundant 
throughout the districts of Chdrdwar, some approximation to their real 
number may be formed. 'I'iius taking the length of tiie beh of forests 
in this district to be tJO miles, and its average breadth 8, we may form 
so many section^, each of the diameter of 100 yards, 50 yards being 
the utmost extent to which one is able to see on (‘ith(*r side owing to the 
extreme thickness of the jimgal. In the above thirty miles 528 sections 
will be formed, and tin' tol.il nundicr of troe^, taking 80 aS tliC dVCrage 
of each section, wdl be d 2,240, and however overestimated this may 
suh^equetitly ])rove to b(*, it is evident that th(‘ tree is very abundant, 
since, i'ven in the inf.uu \ ef the scheme, OOO maviiidb of juice have been 
colh'cted in 00 (l.iv-. 

Notliing deliuitive (am b(‘ stat( d of the pro1>able iiiimher of trees* in 
the whoh' valley. It is known to e\i-t .d)ont (todf/nint and at Tdorhdth^ 
on tlui south sid(' of th(‘ valley, aiul I think that it will he found to exist 
along both sides, wlierever a belt of exi^t^. Ili;\\e no doubt 

but that Jss{U)i ah)ne will, wlnm tin' value of tbe juice becomes more 
generally known to ilu* ti<Ulve^, Ik* aide to meet all (Usnands. 

'Idle tree likewi-(' in plent\ on flu* Khd\h/a niomitain«. on 

winch it oceasioually a^CvsnU as high a> d.dd ) ii »'t. Mr. lloYi,r, in his 
Illustrations, {). -‘hJG sa^, that u doi*^ mU exteml bevoud Pfinlua, Jainti- 
pur and C hirra but tliis btatement i^? apparently n»de on no 

other grounds than that of it'i not having' hoen tlnm tbund elsewhere. , 

Tlie geocraphieal range of the tree, a^ far <is has Inarn hitherto ascer- 
tained, ma\ h<* stated to he between 25‘* in' and 27'* 20' nortli latitude, 
and between 1)0** 40' .and i)5‘* oO' ea^t longitude, 'rinaaigliout this space 
it will be found in tlie d(nisi'l\ -woothsl traetb. ^o ]>re\ aleut along the ba^'Cs 
of lulls, and perhaps on tlieir faces up to an a\erage i‘kwatiou of 22,500 
fe(*t. 

The attention #t‘ tlie public was, it a])pt'ars, fii'^T directed to tins 
tree by tlie <*elehrat<‘d Dr. ItoxiUJKinr, a imni worth\ of t}u‘ Cbtimation 
lie was lield in by government, both on account of his extensive strictly 
botanical knowledge as wadi as of that of vegetable btati^rics. 

The manner in which this discovery was made w'as given as follow's : 

'Ibwards the close of 1810, Mr. M /v rniEw 1\ ic iiahd Smith of St/lhct 
sent me a vessel there called a turong filled with hom*y in the very state 
in which it had been bronght from the' Pdndua or Jaljifijnir mountains, 
north of Si/fhet. Tin* vc*ssel was a common, nr rather coarse basket in 
the shape of a four-cornered, wide-mouthed bottle', made of sjdit rataus, 

• Lieut- Vktcii has since asccrtaiiuiJ that the tree is as abuadaat in the dis- 
trict of NaudwdVf as iu that of Chdrdwar,' 

T 
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several species of which grow in abundance amongst the abovemen- 
tioned mountains, and contained about two gallons. Mr. Smith observed 
that the inside of the vessel, was smeared over with the juice of a tree 
which grows on the mountains. I was therefore more anxious to examine 
the nature of this lining than the quality of the honey. The turong 
wras therefore emptied and wiished out, when to my gratification I found 
it very perfectly lined with a thin coat of caoutchouc '^.'' Dr. Roxburgh 
then mentions one or two facts, which are consonant with the views of 
modern vegetable physiology, viz. “ that old trees afford a better and more 
indecoinjiosablc juice than young ones, and that during the cold season 
the juice is better but more scanty than in the? hot. It is extracted by 
incisions across the bark down to the wood, at a distance of about a foot 
from one another, all round the trunk or branch up to the top of the 
tree ; and the higher, the more abundant is the fluid said to be. After one 
o]>eration, the same tree requires about a form igl it’s rest, wlien it ma^ 
be again repeatedf The only description hitherto given of the tree is 
that of Dr. IIoxbuiigh ; it was drawn up from young specimens, but 
it is quite suflicieut to enable one to recognise the plant. 1 subjoin a 
sketch of the only flowering branch I have hitherto met with. The roots 
of this really noble tree spread out iu every dil-ection on reaching the 
ground, and the larger ones are half uncovered ; they occasionally assume 
the appearance of liuttresses, hut ne\er to siicdi an extent as those of 
some other trees. The nature of the trunk of this and some other spe- 
cies of the same gtiius is ^o extraordinary that it may not be amiss to 
make a few remarks on its structure, it dift’ers In the first place from 
the ordinary form of trunk by its sculptural appearance, and it is from 
this that its extremely pi(;tures<[ue appearance arises. 

The appearance arises luitirely from the tendency of tliese trees to 
thrown out roots both from the main trunk as well as from the branches, 
and from the extreme tt iideiicy these have to cohere with the trunk or 
with each other. If the root« are thrown out from or very near the 
main trunk, they ordinarily run dowm its surface, and cohere with it 
firmly and hence the sculptured appearance ; if, as happens in some, they 
are thrown out from tlic branches at such a distance from the trunk 
that they do not come* in contact with it, they pass down to the earth, 
and form what 1 call supports. These attain tlieir maximum of deve- 
' lopments in the banian and render the growth of the tree quite indefinite. 
These supports appear never to produce leaf, bearing branches, so long, 
at least, they remain attached to the tree. ITiey are generally per- 

* Roxburgh's Flora lodica, Vol. III. p- 543. 

t Roxburgh's Flora Indica, Vol. 111. p. 544. 
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fectly straight at first, becoming conical only by divisions at the (ipex 
when near the earth, and by the mutual adhesion of these divisions. 

Very generally, it would appear, this species, as well as some others, 
vegetates iii other trees ; its first processes of growth being ])robably simi- 
lar to those of other arboreous di'^-otyledons. The roots, however in 
obeying the laws regulating their descent, soon come into contact, and 
wherever they do so, a mutual and firm adhesion is the result. 

A net work is soon forrneil round the tree ; the si/e of its reticulations 
soon diminishes with the increase in the number of root^ ; and at last a 
nearly solid and ('xcessively linn <‘)lindcr is formed, which encloses, as it 
were in a case, the tr(‘<‘ which originally protected the young ^eedling : 
to such an extent is this carried tluit the death of the tree is sure to oc- 
.‘ur sooner or latiu*. 

In such a ease as this tlie fig-trcc ha*^, it may be said, no trunk at all 
comjiarable to ordinary trunks, which result from growth in an ascend- 
ing direction. In these’ they originate from the aggregation and cohe- 
sion of roe)ts, or from growth in a descending direction. One may 
lunce reaeliU imagine Ikwv easily such trees may overtop all others, for, 
if they veg(‘(ate on a tr<‘e 60 feet from its base, it is at once obvious that 
this distance is an actual gain in lieight over all the others. Such 
instances are perhaps the only ones in wdiicli epiphyte‘s destroy the 
plants on which they grow. They may indeed be denominated ^)ara5itical 
epiphytes. As miglit be expectc’d the seeds are iudilfcrcnt as to th«i 
species of tree on which tliev vt’gotate : it is nut uncommon to find two 
fig-trees entwined in a close emllrace. 

Dr. Koxntiucii wa> aware of this manner of growth, but he appears 
to have only seen palmyra tree" enclosed in the way 1 have endeavoured 
to explain. The tendency to throw' out root^ is '-o execs^ive in the Ficus 
elastica, that any section through the back of the trunk or tlie supports 
of sufiieient depth to reach tlie wooded structure, is sure to oceasion their 
appearance, 'lliose roots or radicles are distinctly continuous with the 
outer fibres of the last formed wood, and so many are thrown out that 
the low'cr extremity of a transverse section of a siijiport not unlreijuent- 
ly assumes the apjiearancc of a very eoar^e tail. The union between the 
root commences iiy abrasion, and altliougli I have not yet examined sec- 
tions with reference to the degree of intimacy of union, I have but little 
doubt but that each union is an instance of true and spontaneous graft- 
ing. 

The inflorescence of this tree remains to be explained, particularly as 
it would at first sight appear to be totally dilfereut from that of any 
other, and because such forms unless reduced to ordinary types, confuse 

T 2 
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the minds of beginners. By the old school, the only one yet known on 
this side of India, and which even in England has too many advocates, 
each instance, almost, of anomalous form is at once elevated into a dis- 
tinct or sui generis formation, as if nature in her wonderful workings 
had no distinct plan. 

This was, and is, the great fault of the Linnjcan Scliool of Botany^ 
and it is cgntinually causing curious and really, at this period, quite in- 
excusable mistakes. If W'e turn o\er the pages of lloMu:nc.irs Flora 
Indica, which relate to this genus, we shall tiiid that the fruit is describ- 
ed before the liower — described in fact before it can possil)ly exist. 

That which KoxBuncit c alled the fruit is the inilorescence, and cun'* 
sists of a hollow', more or less closed n‘c‘eptaele, on wliich minute flowers 
of difTerent sexes are arranged. A rec-eptacle on whic-li a luiinher of flowcis 
is situated, is by no means uncommoti, and I may }»oint out familiar in- 
stances in tlic thistle, artichoke*, dandelion, ^-c. in which tlie receptacle 
may be said to bo almost at its maximum of d(‘velopmenl, l‘'re<pi(*nt 
instances of such enlarged receptacle'* occur iii the natur.d order to 
which the fig belongs, particularly in 

In all these the receptac \v h more or lo"^ i].i{ ;^\sere we to take one of 
these liat receptacles and so dispose of it, tliat it sli.dl l>e<ajine clo'a;d 
except at its apex, we shall ha\e an inllore-'Cem e similar to that of a tig^ 
the scalet found at the aperture of which arc analogous to tlie scales 
rvisihlc outside the lieads of the* bcforeiiientioned instanca's, and whit In 
as is well known, ihnn the edil»le luxut of tlu* artii’hoke, A fig may 
therefore be eornpared witli tlie head*or‘ a compound liower, liowcvcr 
diffen nt it may appear at lirst ^»ght to he*". 

The last point I have tc) notices wiih n'ference to these plants, ii 
that they are, more especi illy the peepul, fn»r[ueutly infcbted hy souio 
parasites f. 

The juice is j»rocured from tran-'v<*r.se incisions made iu the larger 
root, which I have mentiouc‘d i\'> being half exjiosed. The incision 
reaches the wood, or c*ven penetrates it, but the flow of tin* juice takci 
place in these instances from tlie bark alone. 

Under the incision a hole i^ scooped out in the earth, in which a leaf> 
folded up into the shape of a rude cap, is placed; for this purpose the 
leaves of Phrynium capitaturn of i^iNN.i^us seem to be preferred, 

• A fig niiglit W j>ri)\ fd olmo''t to be an articbolte. 

tM. Candollk on tlu; Hupposition that no p'iiasites existed on 

trees fumtsbecl with milky juice, coriMti uctctl an irif^cnioaH tlieoiy, which 1 ha>e 
long known to be iuvaliOatod iu the instance of the jack-tree. 
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This plan is simple, and far superior to that of incising the trunk 
as it ensures greater cleanliness. The larger roots are preferred in ad- 
dition to tlieir being half exposed, for yielding a idcher juice. 

The fluid on issuing is, when good, nearly of the consistence of 
cream, and of a very pure white. 

Its exc(3llence is known by the degree of cunsisteuee, and the quantity 

of caoutchouc, on which this would appear to dcpt'ud, is readily ascer- 
taiiK'd by rubbing u[) a few drops in the palm of the hand, when the 
caoutcho\ic rapidly becomes st‘parated. 11 v kneading this up again, it 
rafn<lly becomes (‘lactic. 

Many inci-^ions an* made in rme tree. I'he juice flow's rapidly at 
first, hut tlio ra])idit\ dlmmir^he'^ aber a lew iniimlC'. 

It is said to flow fa^to'^t dining tlu' ; it continues during two 

or three dav'^ aftc'i* wliieli it < ea^e-, owing to the formation (;f a la\er 
of (. aoutchoiic o\(n* tlie waamd. 

"i'lie ipiantitN oblamabf b\ l]»c abo\e n*ellio(\ frenn a -ingle trei* has 
not \(-l been cMu tlv a^-i ertanu tl. Soon f»f the n Ui\ ^ lit i lu that four or 
cNcn liM‘ inaniKi-' nia\ Ix' procured; oth* oitbv gne one ghnrr full 
or ten lie .iinoimt jirov urable. Irom the -lowia-- w.'a whicli 

it fiow^» 1 s]i(Hild ‘’oii-lder half a maund to h<* a fa.e a\<’ ige I'rudnee 
of I'acli bleeding. '1 lie (cperation i*- r(‘[M‘ated -it ti’- ivpiration of l-S or 
120 dav". A^''Uiiinig tin* rate of half* a uniimd to he nt'.'^rly torreet, 
2().0(M) tnx's will gi\e as tlie aggregati* of four hl(*ei]iiig ^ mauiids 

of caontehoiu , that is if Dr. Koxru Tu.n's p’avport ion of tins [iroduct to 
aqueon- matter, \ [z. Id-\ o/, to nth he i-orrcct. 

! -hould howiMMx ob-tMwe that tin* proporiion of (Moutchouc m the 
AnuM'iean julct' is given h\ Dr. a'- do m or nearly one 

in two. On the I'xcMllenc e of tlie Assamese pvoduets as com]>arod with 
that of Auu'rica, it doi's not In'come me to prmioiuum If st reiiu'lh, ela^-ti- 
cily? eh'arness aiJcl freedom from viseidiiv as well a*- from foreign luaffer 
be test of excelleiici', then this product ma\ be eop.siih-reil superior to any 
otiier hitherto innuufacturcd. Nothing can in tact well exta'C'd, at li*ast 
in these points, the best specimens manufactured by Mr. Scorr. It has 
been pronounced by persons resi»lcnt in Cahmtta to be (‘xeidleut, aiul the 
only objection that has hitherto been raisiai against it on suffichut ex- 
amiuiihon is liiat of ]Mr. llrLU, who says it sna}"<. Dut if b\ this we 
are to understand snapping from lu'ing allowed to return to its origiral 
dimensions from the state of tension, the objection amounts to an excel- 

• Mechanic' a ^faffazinCt 24, 4 40. Mi. Scott fnuU tloit tlu* piopctitiou varies 
from foiii to MV parts in 10, tl.c vaiiatiou di pciiihug probably ou the part of the 
tree froui which the juice is extracted. 
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lence. Mr. McCosh has indeed declared it to be inferior to the South 
American article, but this decisive judgment has evidently been made 
on casual examination of perhaps the worst possible specimens. Deci- 
sions such as these are totally inadmissible in any work, much more so 
in the one alluded to* which from the materials placed at the author's 
disposal, should at least have been correct. 

On the points of comparative excellence of the two ])roducts we shall 
soon, it is to be hoped, bo set at rest. Lieut. V>/rcHf has submitted nu- 
merous excellent specimens to the London Caoutchouc (hnnpanVj and Mr, 
Scott and Mr. Brown low are engaged on a scries of experiments, 
which promise complete success. 

It is to be hoped that samples may be sent to the Society of Arts, 
whose reports on all these subjects are so excellent ami so readily a»id 
obligingly furnished. 1 think, however, it is do^^irahle that Dr. O’Sha l cwj- 
NESsy be requested to draw up an analysis both of tlie Assamese and 
American products, as that analysis uould at once sot at re-.t I lie com- 
parative amount of caoutchouc as wc^ll as of its solubility'. 

As this tree promises to become an important source ot* revenue, all 
possible precautions should be taken, to ensuri^ tli(‘ present stock from 
injury and to increase the mimber of trees so that lh(‘ ])rovincr may be 
able to meet any demand. With refenmee to the first ])(/mt it will be 
quite suffiijient to limit the bleedings to the cold months, so that <luriug 
the season of the greatest aeti\ity of vegetation, tlie tret's may remain 
unmolested, and this is more particularly necessary from o»n* having 
reasons for pnj>posing that tin* juice will he during the period alluded to 
much less rich in caoutchouc. I would thereforepropose the intm’val 
betw'eeii April 1st and November 1st as the season of rest. 'Flu' size 
of the tree being such as to jireclude any possibility of great injury 
resulting from the abstraction of tlu' juice, the bleedings if indeed it ha 
possible to limit them, may recur at intervals of one iTKjnth.' 

The best check, however, to over-depletion will he the rigorous re- 
jection of all over thin juice. The plan now adopted ibr the extraction 
of the juice needs no modifications, for it is simple, effectual and cleanly. 
For increasing the number of trees the formation of plantations will be 
necessary. ITie sites chosen for these should be both in the forests 
themselves as well as in and about those villages which, from being situ- 
Bited near the edge of the forests, may seem adapted to the end in view. 

• Medical Topography of Aasam, 

t ItcaaW^tbe too well known, tliat it is owing to the exertions of this officer 
that the existence of this valuable tree in abundance has been ascertained. 
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Tliere is every reason for supposinj^ that this tree presents every 
facility for multiplication by division, and probably the plan pursued by 
the natives \vith the peepul will be etfectual for this purpose : a branch is 
chosen of the thickness of a man’s thigh, and of a height of 1 5 or 20 
feet ; all its branches with the exception of one or two at the apex are to 
be lopped olf clean, and the wounds to be plastered over with clay. The 
cutting is to be planted out at the commencement of spring, that is in 
March or April*. 

The jangal must be cleared, but not so much so as to expose the cut- 
tings to the full influence of the sun. It must be borne in mind that 
the tree is one wliich requires an immense space, sliould rearing from 
seed be resorted to, which however, can scarcely be nect'ssary ; it must 
be rememberi'd also, that the most favorable siuiation fur ensuring their 
vegetation would a})pear to be on other trees, and they should be so 
placed as not lo be liable to be removed either by rain or wind. Some 
manure sliould b(‘ placed with them so as to imitate as much as possible 
tliat with winch they are gcnierally supplied hy birds, 

"I'he sul)staiic(', caoutchouc, is a widely disseminated constituent of 
vegetaiile fluids. It lias hitherto, I believe, been found only in plants 
with milky juice, although its presence in all plants yielding such fluid 
n'niaius to be proved, 'i'lit* presence of caoutchouc in silk has been, 

1 b(*ljeve, attribut<‘d to tlu‘ nature of the fluids of the plants on wdiich 
tile <*aterpillars f<*ed : but this, although a})})hcable to the mulberry 
plant.'^, can scarcely hold good with the \arious species of Tetrantliera oh 
v\hi4'h the Moonga feeds, or with the cantor-oil plant the chief food of 
the Ih'ia, which in Aa^sata doon not ajipear to yield milk. Milky juice is 
often characteristic of certain famili<'s, but often not ; its presence is fre- 
(picntly of importance, as it often aflbrds valuable indications of affinity. 
It is remarkable that it is almost unknown in the grand division of 
MonocotN ledonou^ plants. The families in which its presence may be 
said to be universal are A]'oequea, Aselepiadea, Campanulacea, Sobclia- 
cea, and the great dU ision of Composilie, Chichoracea, of w hich the let- 
tuce is a familiar example. It is of common occurrence in Euphorbiacea, 
and Tulicea, wlii<-h orders may be looked on as the grand sources of 
caoutchouc. Thus, inadthtion to our Indian plants, the American caout- 
chouc is supposed to be produced by Cocropia peltata which belongs to 
Urticea, and the IJle tree ofPapantla, from which the caoutchouc of that 
country is obtained, is supposed to belong to the same orders. I must, 
however, o])serve that Baron Humboldt objc<*ts to the supposition of 


^ For this iuformAtiou I am indebtecl to Captain Jemkins. 
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Cocropia poltata yielding the American caoutchouc, as its juice is diffi- 
cult lo inspissate’*^. 

"riic order Euphorbiacea would likewise appear to supply a large 
quantity. Thus Dr. Ltndly informs us that the true caoutchouc 13 
furnished by Siphonia elastica, lie via quiancusis of Aublet, a Surinam 
and Brazilian tree ; and it is from a tree of this order that a SUbstancC 
resemhling caoutchouc is procured in Sierra Leone. 

Some Apoequea' are also reported to produce good caoutchoucf ;tlius 
Aricola elastica produces the caoutchouc of Sumatra; and it is from 
this })lant that caoutchouc lias been produced in Penang and exported 
to England ]■. M’illnghbeia t'dulis is likewise an Indian plant from 
which caouichouc has heen produced, hut Jloxnuncii says it is of indif- 
ferent (|ualit\ ; unle>^ I have bccai nii>letl, good caoutchouc is obtained 
from Neriuin gramhiloreuni of UoxnunGJi. 

It ]n*obahly equally abundant in Asclepiadea ; one plant of which 
order Cxnanchum albilloreum has been stated to \ iold it of excellent 
quality in Pcmmig. Mr, IloYr.i: soem'> inclined to attribute the great 
tenacity of the fibres of s(Kn(* plants of hotli tlu*M‘ ordiu’s to its pre^cn( <% 
but this Mippo-itioii ^cein-> to me of doubtful accuracs^. 

It is tothoe or(h*r> tln'refore, ^ iz, 'rriti'cia, Euphorbiacea. A]>ocqueri, 
and Asclepiadea that I ^^^mld beg to diret t particular attiaition. 'I’lie 
relative vahie.'^ of tin* various caoutihoucs is still open to in\ estigatiou. 
The relatiM* values of ih(' nullv\ juice source s of caoutchouc elepend 
6n their fn'cdoni from ^UcJ^llty, and this i'^ \eiy reaeiily asc(*rlained bv 
rubbing uj) a few dro])< in the palm of tiie liand : in fnasloin from this 
material nothin^ can well exciH-d the juice of the Eii;us elastica. 

Too much attiMition in fact can scarcely he paid to all plants afford- 
ing milky juice ; as in the eut <d* a diminution in cjuanlity from the 
present sources, chemi'-t.-s ina\ posKihly d(wi-e ^ome meaii^ oi“ extracting 
it from those inalerial.', which at pn '■eut are disivgarded. 'I bis of 
course, only liohE [.;ood pro\id(‘d tlie assunj])tion that the juice of 
fill plants of a milky nature contains caouichouc, pjj\f*s correct. A 
historical retrospect of caoutchouc may hi* IV)un(i in the Mia haiiie’s ^laga- 
zine, vol. 24^ 4^44. In this tlie opinions of J>r. Asukhsun, out ho 

probable future extensi\e utilil v oftliis substance are given at length ; 
the author however appi^ars to consider tliese views ay overdrawn, and 

* * Lindly’r Introiinrtion lo Natural system of Botany, p. J7t). 

t Lindly’s Instructioris, ji. ;»00. 

X Roylk’s Illustrations, p. 'S2\), under Euphoibiacea, and p. 270, under 
ApoequefSt'*^ 

§ Ro7lc*s Illustrations, p. 274* 
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they are so certainly, if we look to the modus operand! proposed by 
Dr. Andkkson. 

But if we look to the late improvements by which this substance is 
rendered tolerably manageable, we can scarcely imagine any limit to its 
sphere of usefulness. If it bo limited, it will be owing to the fact that 
the supplies cannot meet the demand It is well known that the de- 
mand for this article has called into existence the London Caoutchouc 
Company, and their attention appears to have been directed towards India 
by Mr. Royle (to whom this empire will very probably be under very 
great obligations) and to Aesam in particular by Professor Selden- 
It is much to be wished that all communications regarding new products 
of value should be very explicit, for it is but seldom that in this country 
opinions of value are to be obtained. The plan recommended by the 
caoutchouc committee, viz. ; that of forming the caoutchouc into bottles 
is perhaps the worst that could bo recominonded : it is bad from its great 
tediousness and laboriousness, bad from its causing the blackening of 
the caoutchouc, and bad from its not obviating the viscidity of this when 
exposed to the sun. And it may reasonably be asked of what possible 
use the form of bottles can be when the bottle is not meant to hold a 
solution but to become one*. 

It is much to be regretted that the handsome premium proposed by 
this company should have been limited to caoutchouc prepared in the 
South American manner : the premium should have been open to any# 
form of mamifacture and limited only with reference to quality. ITie 
same plan has of course ])ecn followed by the A gri- Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta, with this difference that the reward is iimch smaller, indeed 
ridiculously so, when compared to the extrav.agant rewards allotted to 
other products of comparatively no value and in many cases of rather 
visionary attainment. In all such cases, Societies would do well to 
proportion the amoifnt of rewards to the amount of value. I am not 
aware whether the juice itself is in demand ; this is certain however, that 
with slight precautions it will keep for a very long time. 

The presence of petroleum in abundance along the southern boundary 
of the valley may possibly suggest another mode of exportation, but 
there are it appears to rnc considerabU' objections to the exportation of 
this valuable substance in any other form than that now practised. In 
conclusion I wouhl beg to apologize for the very imperfect nature of this 
report, but my means of observation have been limited, and the stock of 

• The uselessness ot the plan alluiled to at once struck both Lieutenant 
Vktch and Mr. Scott, who were led to pay attention to the caoutchouc from 
t^o caoutchouc company’s circular, 
u 
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information hitherto laid before tlie public is certainly suiEciently scanty* 
Mr. Scott having very obligingly furnished me with a series of spe- 
cimens illustrating the relative advantages of his various modes of pre- 
paration. I have the honor of submitting them for inspection. 

The numbers refer to Mr. Scott’s extensive series of experiments, 
which throw much light on these important articles, and which are addi- 
tionally valuable, from the readiness wuth which this gentleman has ren- 
dered them available to all in Assam* 

No. 10 Juice formed into a mass without any care. 

G Juice dried upon a non -absorbing surface. 

S Juice dried upon an absorbing surfaci'. 

9 Juice worked up in the hand, bleached in water, and subjected 
to a pressure of about 4 maunds to the square foot. 

8 Juice worked up with the hand and not bleached. 

7 Juice boiled with an equal quantity of water and subjected 
to a similar pressure ; this has been exposed to the sun 
without deterioration. 

5 Juice boiled in a smaller quantity of water, and subjected to 
the same pressure. 

11 Prepared from equal parts ($ iv.) of juice and water, with ^ 

oz. of diluted sulphuric acid of the Edinburgh Pharinaco- 

< pfeia : less acid, howe\ cr, will destroy the coloring matter. 

12 Juice prepared with concentrated sulpluiric acid. 


IV . — Notices on the different si/stems of Euddhistn, extracted from the 
Tibetan authorities* Ih / Alicxander Csoma KoRiisi. 

Slingyi ' Sangs-r,gyas), is the generic name for express- 

ing the Supreme Being or intelligence in the Buddhistic system. This 
term corresponds to the San.Hkrit Buddha* In Tilfeetan it denotes the 
most perfect being, that is pure (or clean/from all imperfections and 
abounds in all good qualities. 

There are three distinctions with respect to the essence, the substance 
or body of Bgddha ; as 

1. JDharma kdya — chhos-kyi-jku) ; 2. Sambhogkdya 

— longs-spyod-rdsogs-pahl’-jku), and 3. MV- 
mdnkif^a ^ — sprul-pahi-.jku). Tlie first as the primary essence 

of aU t]yaiQ(gs» is denominated hy several names ; as, A*di Euddha 
— Samanta Buddha 

self-produced, or self-existing ; Dharmadhdtu ib 
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the root of all things ; of Jinas ; 

the basis of all things ; existing without the three 

times, or without beginning and end. 

To the Sumhhogkdifd belong the I^hyani Buddhas of five kindsy the 
chief of whom is V^airochana (or Berotsana, as the Tibetians pronounce 
it, called by them, — ?mani-pcr-snang-»idsad : the 

illuminator. These are th<' attendants of A*di‘13uddha. 

To the third or Nirmankdtfa belong the several incarnations of 
Buddha. Inimeu«ie is the number of such Buddhas tliat have appeared 
in former ages in tlie several parts of the universe. In tliis ape (styled 
the happy ace ) the number of incarnations of Biuldhas is one thousand, 
four of whom have appeared hitherto, and the rest are to come hereafter. 
Though there xtre mentioned many Buddhas as having appeared and 
having taught th<'ir doctrines, yet in the modern Buddhistic system every 
thing is attributed or Vi^ferred to Shakya, who is supposed (by the 
Tibetans) to have lived about oue thousand years before Jesus Christ. 

The different systems of BuddUism derived from India, and known 
now to the Tibetians are the following four. 

1. Vaibhd>hitca^ — byo-brag-pa.) 

2. Sautrantikny — mdo-.tde-pa.) 

B. Yogdeharya — rnal-Abyor- 

spyod-pa, or sems-tsam-pa). 

4. Mailhydmika — <fvu-ma-pa), 

The first consists of four principal classes with its subdivisions. They 
originated with Sha'kva’s four disciples; who are called in Sanskrit, 
Ra'iiula, Ka'shyapa, Cpa^m, and KAa'YA'VANA. 

1. Ua'hula (Tib. — sgra-^chan-/idsin), the son of 

Sha'kya. His frtlowcrs were divided in four sects. Tliey recited the 
Siitra on emancij)ation, in Sanskrit ; they affirmed tlu' existence of all 
things ; they wore on their religious garb from twenty-live to nine narrow' 
pieces of cloth. 'Fhe distinctive mark of this class was an utpaia padma^ 
(water-lily) jewel, and tree-leaf put together in the form of a nosegay*. 

2. K A 's H y A p A ( Q — I Iod-srung)|^f the brahman caste. His 
follow^ers were divided into six sects. They were called the “ great 
community.’' They recited the Siitra of emancipation in a corrupt dialect.* 
They wore on their religious garb from twenty -three to three pieces of 
narrow cloth ; and they carried a shell or conch as a distinctive mark of 
their school. 

* May not theac notes explain the marks on our Buddhist coimi?— Eo. 
n 2 
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8. Upa'Jli (Tib.^*XXX^Qfix — Ny6*vir.^khor), of the Sddra trihe. 
His followers were divided into three sects. They recited the emaneU 
pation Sutra in the language of the flesh-eaterS) Pish^chika. They 
wore on their religious garb from twenty-one to five pieces of narrow 
cloth. They carried a sortsika flower as a mark of their school. They 
were styled, “ the class which is honored by many.” 

4. Kat'vayana (Tib. — Katyahi-bu), of the Vaisya^tribe. 

His followers were divided into three sects ; they recited the emancipa- 
tion Sutra in the vulgar dialect. They wore the same number of 
narrow pieces of cloth, as the former class, and they had on their garb 
the figure of a wheel, as the distinctive mark of their school. They 
were styled : “ the class that have a fixed habitation,” 

The followers of the Vaibhdshika system, in general, stand on the 
lowest degree of speculation. They take every thing in the scriptures 
in their most vulgar acceptations ; they believe every thing, and will 
not dispute. Secondly, of the 

2. Sautrdtika school — »yido-^de-pa), a follower of the 

Svtras. There are two classes, the one will ^irove every thing by 
authorities (contained in the scriptures, the other by arguments. 

3. The third division is that of the Yogdchdryciy ^ t./ — 

nal-Abyor-spyod-pa, or — sems-tsam-pa.) There are count- 

ed nine subdivisions of this school. The principal works on this system 
arereferredto A'kya in the ^th century, 

about of our era. There are in the Kdh-gyur several works of his, and 
of his followers, explanatory of the Yogdchdrya system. Lastly, the 

4. Madhydmika school, — Z>vu-ma-pa, they that keep a 

middle way.) lliis is properly the philosophical system. It originated 
wifll N/gabjuna (:g — /tlu-sgrub), 400 ^ years after the death of 

Sl^AKYA# His principal disciples have been A'rya Deva and Buddha 
:^A i.iTA. There are in the Stan-gyur several works of them on the 
Madhydmika system. Some learned pandits in India have united this 
system with that of the Yo^chdryajas Bodhisatwa (or Shanta rak- 
suiTA has done) in the 8 th century, and afterwards Axis ha in the 11th. 

» Chandra Kraxi wrote a commentary on the original 

work of Naca^rjona ; as also several other works introductory to, and 
explanatory of, the Madhydmika theory. In all the higher schools 
in Tibet thesc ^lN)rks are now the chief authorities in all controversies 
relating to the Madhydmika system. 
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From among the four theories above specified, only the two last are 
philosophical, the two first being rather dogmatical, or following implicitly 
scriptural authorities. According to the views of some writers, there is 
little difference between the Yogdchdrya and the Madhydmika theories 
also, as some have united them ; except that the former is more prac- 
tical and the latter more theoretical or speculative (dealing with too 
many abstract terms, and minute discriminations). In the Do class of 
the sSn-gyur, there arc many volumes containing w^orks explanatory of 
both these systems. But they can be understood only by the learned, the 
generality of the religious persons (or the clergy) prefer to read Tan- 
trika works, the Dulva, and some tracts of the Do class of the Kah-gyur. 

The above mentioned systems are well known to many of the learned 
in Tibet ; but there are likewise many who are acquainted only with 
their names. 

There is another distinction (with which the Tibetians are more fami- 
liar, and which is taken from the scriptures) with respect to the prin- 
ciples, on which the scriptural works are founded ; that of 
Thcg-pa-/fsum ; S. Tvl-y \nam. the three vehicles. Accordingly all 
Buddha scriptures are calculated for the lowest, the mean or middle, 
and the highest capacities ; for, they contain low or vulgar, middle, and 
high principles to be known by such as aspire to any degree of perfection. 

Some writers have used the name of “ Lam-rim,” degrees W way (to 
perfection), considering men on three different degrees of intcdlectuai 
and moral capacity ; as, men of little, middle, and highest capacities. 
Under this title there are now in Tibet (among those of the Geluk-pa 
sect) several manual works on the principles of the Buddhistic religion^ 
Among these “ Lain-rims” the most esteemed and the most compre- 
hensive is that of Tsonkha-pa, a celebrated Lama, who flourished in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

According to the L4in-rim, there arc three degrees of principles with 
respect to the theory of the Buddha faith. 

1. Mtiii of vulgar capacity must believe that there is a God, there is 
a future life, and that they shall therein have the fruits of their works in 
this life. 

2. Those that are on a middle degree? of intellectual and moral 
capacity, besides admitting the former positions, must know, that every 
compound thing is perishable, that there is no reality in things ; that 
every imperfection is pain, and that deliverance from pain or bodily exis- 
tence, is final happiness or beatitude. 

3. Those of the highest capacities, besides the above enumerated 
articles, know that from the body or last object to the supreme soul. 
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nothing is existing by itself, neither can be said that it will continue 
always, or cease absolutely ; but that every thing exists by a dependent 
or causal connection or concatenation. 

With respect to practice, those of vulgar capacity are content with the 
exercise of the ten virtues. Those of a middle degree, besides the 
fuimiing of the ten virtues, endeavour to excel in morality, meditation, 
and ingenuity or wisdom. Those of the highest capacities besides the 
former will perfectly exercise the six transcendal virtues. ^ 

With respect to their summurn bonum. 

The first seeing the miseries of those suffering in the bad places of 
transmigration ; as, in hell, FiV/dA*^, and beasts, wish to be born among 
men^ the asn7'^ and the^e</^. 

Those of the second class, not contented with the happiness of the 
former, wish for themselves only to be delivered entirely from pain and 
bodily existence. Lastly ; these regarding as pain, every bodily exis- 
tence, in whatever region of the world it be, aspire to final emancipation, 
and wish to arrive at the supreme perfection, that they may become able 
to help others in their miseries. 

Such distinction in speculative Buddhism, as th/at of the Swabhdvika, 
Aishwarika, Kdrmika, and Ydtnika does not exist in Tibetan books 
(except, perhaps, among the Nyigraa-pa sect, w^ho are said to possess yet 
several volumes that have not been printed in the Kah-gyur and Stan-gyur 
collections, but which may be found in Tibet both written and printed, 
among the people of that sect), although there are many works in the 
Stan-gyur containing materials on the several doctrines or tenets of those 
philosophical schools. 

The ancient philosophical sects in India mentioned frequently, and 
partly described in the Tibetan books, especially in the Stan-gyur volumes 
are as follows : 

1. Grangs-chen-pa(^c;<V’'-5^ in Sanskrit). The Bud- 

dhists have adopted much of this school. In the ^ and ^ volumes of the 
Do class in the Stan-gyur, there is an account of the six schools (and 
of others also) in ancient India. 

2. Che-prag-pji — S. Vaiskeshika). 

3. Rig-chet-pa — S. Vedantika). 

• 4. Shot-pa-p4 ^^i'^dnsaka)* 

5f Jjgteii-gy4ng^hen«p4 Lokd^ata). 

6. Those that take Ving-chuk -S. lehwavu) for the first 

principle. 
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7. They that take Ts’hangs-pa Brahma)y for the first 

principle. 

8. They that take Khyab-juk Vishnu)^ for ditto. 


9. They that take Skyes-bu Parusha), for ditto. 

10. They that take gTsovo — S. Pradhona) for ditto. 

11. They that take time — S. K61q)^ for ditto. 

12. *The atomists or they that take rdul-ph ran the atoms 

for the first principle of the existence of the world. There are yet some 
others also. 

The general principles of practical Buddhism with a follower of this 
faith in Tibet, are such as follow. 

1 . To take refuge only with Buddha . 

2. To form in his mind the resolution of endeavouring to arrive at 
the highest degree of perfection, to be united with the supreme intelligence. 

3. To prostrate himself before (the image of) Buddha ; to adore him. 

4. To bring offerings before him, such as are pleasing to any of the 
six senses ; as, light, flowers, garlands, incenses, perfumes ; all sorts of 
edible and drinkable things, (whether raw^ or prepared,) stuffs, cloths, &c. 
for garments and hanging ornaments. 

5. To make musick, sing hymns, and utter praises on Buddha^ 
respecting his person, doctrine, love or mercy, his perfection.? or attri* 
butes ; his acts or performances for the benefit of all animal beings. • 

6. To confess one’s sins with a contrite heart; to ask forgiveness of 
them, and Xm declare sincerely not to commit such afterwards. 

7. To rejoice in the moral merits of all animal beings, and to wish 
that they may contribute them to obtain thereby final emancipation or 
beatitude. 

8. To pray and exhort all the Buddhas that are now in the world 
to turn the wdieef of religion (or to teach their doctrines) and not to 
leave soon the world, but to remain here for many ages, (^Kalpas,) 


\ , —Enumeration of Historical and Grammatical Works to be met with 
in Tibet, By the same. 

Works, containing historical matter, may be found, in Tibet, under 
the following names : * 

1. Lo^gyus ^o-rgytis)y meaning annals, chronicle, history. 



2. gfaw-r^wrf), tradition, oral aocounl, 

traditional history . ( S. ^khydnam.') 
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3. Ck'hosfjmg. (db^V’Qgc^^ (^liho9A\byung)^ origin and progress 
(ot the elements) of the (Buddhistic) religion. 

4- r/o^«-biyW), properly a judicious saying ; 

memoir, reflections, critique, biography. 

5. Ndm-thdr ( ^ at|*5|x rnam-thar)y properly emancipation, liberation, 
biography, legend. 

6. G't'ung Grungs^y a fable, fiction, fabulous history. 

7. Stan-^ Bstan~rtsis)y chronology, or calculation of 

some events or epochs occurring in the sacred volumes. 

To the first class or *‘^lo-gyus" may be referred the following works, 
on account of their contents being of a historical character. 

1. (aif ji’iqTqQ’Qgai md~niA>kahAibum^y an historical 

work, composed by SRONC-TSAN-GAMro ( Srong- 

J?rsAN-SGAM-Po), a celebrated king in Tibet, in the seventh century of 
the Christian era. 

2. Padma-thdng-yik Pudma-thang-yig) another his- 

torical work, written in the eighth or ninth century, in the time of Khri- 
Srongde'-tsan by an Indian guru, called in Tibe- 

tan Padma Jung-nE/ in Sanskrit Padmu Sambhava, 

3. K^thdngde-7id by the before mentioned gum, 

and by some Tibetan translators or lotsavas, in five parts, containing^ 
biographical notices of princes, queens, chief officers, pandits and lots«i* 
vas or Tibetan translators. 

4. ancient writ or chronicle, .compiled by the 
ancient Tibetan translators. 

5. Yik-zhung-cKheii-mOy containing Indian his- 
tory from Asoka mya-nan-med, in Tibetan) a king, (who 

lived one hundred and ten years after the death of Shakya, and had his 
residence at Pdtuliputra and I}ehIi)X\\\ the time of PratiTa Se'na (in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century of our era). 

Other historical works are known under the follow'ing titles : 

6. Kd’-t'fik-c ft hen-mo ( )• 

7. Kd-cKhem-kd-kliol-^aa 

8. Gyel-rab-pag^sarn-jon-shing 

9. She-cha-rap-ml ( ’ g ' ) - 

10. .Gyi?l ra^salvai-mtlong 

11. Bod-kjp-yik-ts* ang Tibeton records* 
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19 . Hep-ter-^on-pf> X an<ncnt records. 

13. Sa-s,/n/a~j/ik-h\in/r (iy records made in the Sa- 

A'kya monastery. 

14. Gt/ahi-j/ifi-ts'an^ Chinese records, translated by 

7?L A M A K I N -C h' M KN-CJ R A f iS-P A . 

There arc in Tibet some historical fragments under this title, Gtam 
g-yut )> traditional history, aho- 

Under this title, chlios-jnng Elements of religion, or the 

origin and progrt'ss of the Ihiddhi<tic religion, there are several works 
ill Tibet, according to tlu‘ dilferent aiiihors. As by Ne'L-pa, by Bu- 
s.TON ; the (li os'jtDig^ of the \Mc(th~^dn)ns^pa sect, that originated in 
the eleventh century ; ditto of the Br uk-pn set t, by Padma karpo. 

Under tins name: S. Avriddna)^ there arc 

many historical frngnuaits both in the Kah-g\ur and Stan-gyur (especially 
in the ^ or thirtietli vohune of the jl/do class of the Kah-gyur, mostly of 
a legendary character. But besides these there arc also true narrations. 
The following work is of a mixed character of this kind: 

Zi jC| ^ c; • Q 4^ q at ’ ^ Q i ’ g ’ ' C5 ^ ^ shayn-bha-laki rnaynh.shat-dang 
p'hak-pul-gffi-riokzhod " — Description of Shamhhala (a fabulous country 
and city in the north id Asia). And a memoir on p’haks-yul (S. A'rya 
desa or India, in general), written by Pam-cii’iiem Pai.dan ye-siies, the^ 
great Lama at Tashi Innpo in 1775. 

Under this nanu? : “ iiain thar"' '<gx, there are many historical 
works in Tibet, containing narratiies of the life of any great personage, 
as the life of Siiak va, in a ?ndo or sutra, called LQi'XJ {gya-cher^ 

roUpa) or “ Xr/ZiVa in Sanskrit. As also in the d/do styled 

'non-pav-jung-va^ bis appearance in the world (in a 

religious character). 

To this class btdong the following work‘d, as: Tipag-hsajn-k'hri^shing 
l^y Dce-vahi-Z)\ ang-po trans- 

lated from Sanskrit. The “ ?’nain-t’har” or legendary narrative (contained 
in the hstan-gyur) of eighty -four persons, in ancient India. How they 
were emancipated, or acquired preternatural faculties. 

The i,afg|X rnani-thar, of the sixteen principal disciples 

netan) of Siiakya. 

The hundred acts of Siiakya compiled by Takanatha, a Tibetan 
Lama, in the seventeenth century. 
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TKe twelve a'cts of Shakva, Srong-T 3 an-oambo, in tbo Mani- 

kabum. 

The ** skye8-rabs-&7*g‘ya-pa” or one hundred new births or regenera- 
tions, by a I^ama of the Karmapa sect. 

There are in the Duhui biographical notices of several princes wealthy 
citizens, and other illustrious persons, in ancient India. 

Amongst the Grungs fabulous narratives, the “ Kesdr 

Grungs'' or fabulous history of Kesar a warlike ancient 

king in central Asia, is much celebrated in Tibet. 

On Stan-^'is (Br ^ <Nj) or astronomical calculations of some events 

or epochs, occurring in the sacred volumes or Shastras, there are like- 
wise several works, in Tibet. Of this kind are the commentaries on 
the “ Kdla ch tkra or dus-kgiA\k"hor-lof in Tibetan, made by several 
learned men, — as ; by ‘‘ Bu-ston” in the fourteenth century, by 

Jo-nang-pa” by “ il/k’has-grub” in the fifteenth century ; by Panch'- 
hen-61o-Azang-ch*hos-kyi-7*gyel-ints’han,” by “ Padma karpo’*— {a cele- 
brated Lama of the Bruk-pa sect, in the sixteenth century. 

Also a commentary on the Kala chakra, and tlie history of the Bud- 
dhistic religion, written in Tibetan by a Mongol Lama (Sum -bha-zhabs- 
trung) in the last century. 

The rtsis-kgiAxbi/ung-k^ hungs"' elements of 

calculations by “ Mk’h as-orub-^’gya-w^ts’ho'’ and “ nor-B-zang- 
rGYA-TWTsbio.’’ The substance of these works have been embodied in 
the “ Baidury ty Z)karpo'’ an astronomical, &c. work, written by 
“ SANG-RGYAS-?’GyA-mT.s’iio,” a regent at Lassa, in the last half of 
the seventeenth century. 

List of such Indian (or ^Sanskrit) grammatical works, as have been 
known to the ancient Tibetan learned men, and pcartly have been trans- 
lated into Tibetan, or have been only quoted by then*. 

The names of these wf>rks have beeu collected in the last volumes of 
the B,stan-gyur compilation. They are as follows : Pdni cydkarantt, in 
two thousand si okas ; Mahn^bhdna, a commentary of the former in 
one hundred thousand slokas, by A:lu-nor-7*gyas-khi-bu'’ — not trans- 
lated. An abridgment of the two former by RaxMa Chandra. 

A grammar, in twenty-four chapters, by Chandra Gomt. 

A commentary on the twenty prepositive particles, by do. 

A Sutra on the letters, by do. 

A^aommentary on the letters, by Ch'hos^^kyono (S. Dhsrmapalei)* 

T3iuk sevefiiQ oases of nouns, by Chandra Gomi, in explanatory 
vertea. 
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Another grammatical work,by Zl.A-VA-GKA09-rA* (S# Chandra kirtth) 

A commentary on the Chandrapd by Pandita Ratna Mali, in 
twelve thousand slokas. 

A commentary on the former by Pandita Purna Chandra, in 
thirty thousand slokas. 

\}vi^ingS‘V[idohi-hgrel~pn^ a commentary on the verbal roots, by 
“ Bvins-kvi-Dpung-gryen.” 

Ting-xxithahiAishrid-pu : explication of the “ ting’* termination. 

The milch-cow of desire. 

Tlie eight compositions. 

The Kiddpi in fifteen chajUers, by D VA\’G-PHYrG-Go-cH’HA. 

^de-spyod hya-karaiia^ in five hundred sl6ka«, a commentary on the 
Knldpny by brahman U(jka Biiu'Tr. 

The “ Si*' &(*. of the Kalopn, explained by //jAM-rfPAL- 

GRAGS-PA (S. AJanjukirtfi J, 

A grammatical work, introdiietory to everj^ speech or language. 

A commentary on the same, by a teacher: Sobhasha kirtti. 

A commentary on the twenty prepositive particles, by Z>vang-po- 
BYIN {S. ladradntta. ) 

Tyyangs-chnn^hydkarnna f of Saras wati J in thirty-one chapters. 

Six great commentaries of the former, and several smaller ones. 

ig|b(nn) and other terminations €'xplainc‘<l in a Sutra, by D«*r-Sing. 

A Sutra on the ^jb(un) termination, by “ C hand ha” — with a com-^ 
mentary by the author himself. 

A Siitra of roots in the Kal tpa and in the Chandrnpay by ‘‘ Gang- 
vabi-.2r/a-ra” (S. Pnrnna Chandra J ^ 

ij (ti) and other toriniiiatioiis of actions, &c. explained by </Gah- 
vahi-grags-pa. 

Collection of words liaving the same sound but dilTeront significa- 
tion. Jl^'u'in-Dv fangs (S. Manju^ghosh^t J hydkaranahi-rdsta-’Vay by 
Sadiiu-kirtti. 

A commentary on Panini’s grammar, by Rama Chandra. 

Panini-byings-mdo (the roots Sutra, of Pauini), by Pandita, Ajigs- 
xucd-c,de. 

On the above enumerated Indian grammatical work^i there are some 
commentaries made by the Tibetans. As ; by “ Bu*-ston-rin-ch’hea- 
grub” and Zhalu-lo-tsa-va c’,h*ho3-sk*yong“6zang-po.” ’ 

There arc, likewise, in Tibet, several works teaching how to read the 
Sdnskrit text, especially the mantras. The most common are those 
(both the text and the commentary on) written by “ Sanoha Skri” 
at Snar-thang. But there are others also, made by Taranatha, by 
Kunle'gs, by Dde'-le'gs, and by Situpa. 

X 2 
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The most ancient grammatical work extant for the Tibetan language 
is that made by “ Sam box a” in the seventh century. . Its Tibetan name 
is : “ Lung-du- ston-pa-sum-chu-pa* and “ r, Tags-hyi-P ^jug-pa' or 
grammatical introduction in thirty slokas, and the adding of the cha- 
racteristic letters (for the formation of the several cases of nouns^ &c.) 

Both these treatises are very short, making not more than three or 
four small leaves. They give little information, and are interesting only 
on account of the grammatical tenns. But there are now many com- 
mentaries on this original text, composed by the authors, wiiose names 
here follow, as : Dvu-pa-Z»Lo-^sal, Lo-ch'hen-Nam-Mkhah-rgya-Mtsho, 
^Nar-thang-lo-tsa-Sangha-Shri, Yar-Ahrog-pa-riu-ch’hen-tog, cfgd-ye-x a- 
tshul-k’hrims-Senge, Pan-ch*heii“^ser-iiidog-chim-j)a, «/pah-vo-^sug- 
lag H,p’hreng-va, Zur-Mkhar-va-ALo-gros-/*gyiil-po, Rab-Zibyams-srara- 
va-ch’hos-rgyal, Hol-pa-rab-Abyanis, Slnau-luug-pa-Z^Lo-7^^oh'hogrdo-rje, 
Zha-lu-lo-tsa-va-ch’hos-skyong-Bzang-po, Yha-lu-pa-ch’ho^-legs, Byams- 
jgLring-Bsod-nams-j’nam-rjgyal, Kun-iuk'-hyen-go-ram-pa. ( These two 
last have commented only the Sum-Stchu~pay J Zag-lung-clfhos-?*je, 
Rub-Abyans-pa-jam-gral, K'ha-rag-sprul-sku, Drung-yig-Ajam-Dvyangs, 
(these have written answers to some proposed questions respecting 
grammar). Pan-ch’hen-(:Zkon-Mch’hog-ch,hos-grags, {he wrote in the 
seventeenth century, under this title ; “ JL0egs^Jdsfuul-s)ta7ig hyed- 

norhu' wi sixty-four leaves.) 

^ Sixti, or Z/OOM-BU-PA of in Kham-yuly wrote in the last 
century, on cighty-six leaves. The title oi^^is graininaris: ‘*mA:7ia,y- 
pahi-rngul-ygyan-mu-tig-phreng-milseif' (a beautiful necklace of pearls 
for a neck ornament of the learned). 

There are yet several other grammatical works on the language of 
Tibet. 

A. 

VI. Section of a Hill in (Juttavk supposed to be likely to coht(n}i 

Coal. By M. Kittoe, Esq. 

rin a letter adihesHed to J. MrCLfcLLAND, Esq. Secretary Coal Committee.) 

I have the pleasure to forward a sketch (section) of a hill called 
“ Newrdjf where I had expected to find coal, but have been unsuccess- 
ful ; the hill, however, presents such striking features, that I deem it 
' woilhy the notice of a geologist, and address you accordingly. I have 
forwarded specimens [a list of which is hereto annexed] to the ScHire- 
tary of the Asiatic Society, who will deliver them to you for examina- 
tion, after v'ttch I request the favour of your informing me whether or 
not coal is likely to be found beneath the very black slate, (marked K) ? 
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Also, whether it is likely to occur beneath the brown slate (J), in sam- 
ples of which (obtained fourteen or fifteen feet below the surface at a 
village in a valley two miles inland south from Newrdjy) I have found 
delicate veins of coal ? Again, I should feel greatly obliged by your 
giving me instructions as to the nature of the rocks, beneath (or near 
to) which coal beds usually occur in this country ? If there are any 
specimens available in the museum, I beg you will oblige me by for- 
warding some samples to me, labelled, and at the sjune tiriie you will 
favour me with the names, &c. of the different specimens now forwarded, 
lettered as they are, my duplicates having the same labels. 



A reply to the above at your earliest con\cuienco will much oblige 
your most obedient servant. 

Cuttack y Nov, 8, 1837. 


(No. 1.) A. Luterite of J^tirhng, Mile pp. 177*178, As. Res. volume, headed, 
on Orissa proper or<.'uttack. 

(2.) B, (H.) C. Upper eou'ses of the rock just below the lower part of the 
rook next the water dep[eiierating into clay. 

(4.) E. (o.) t\ Earth mixed w'itli others of a yellowish hue like fuller’s earth 
in taste and appearance, and resting between the black slate and the hard rock. 

(6.) 0. Vertical dyke between the rock and the slate imbedded in the fuller’s 
earth, 

A vein fusing Uo'ough the hard rock at u right angle averaging 19 feet thick. 

(7.) //, \ellow clay slate above the brow.n slate. 

(8.) 1. Brown slate, continuation of the black. 

(9.) J. Pink slate, continuation of the brown. 

(10.) K, Black slate of three kinds, the soft being the lowest. 

(11.) L, Spretmensof the vein which runs the whole length of the slate rocks, 
varying in color and thickness ; average thickness 9 inches. 
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(12.) M* Piece found in the black slate. 

(13.) N, Specimen of dyke (vertical) through the slate. 

The other specimens forwarded are from Mahdnadi and Kuijooree. 

(1) Laterite, (2) speckled rock apparently volcanic^ (3) ditto softer, (4) earth 
between the slate and rock, (5) dike of calcareous substance, (6) lava? (7) yellow 
clay slate, (8) brown slate, (9) pink slate, (10) black slate, (11) vein of various 
colors principally red, (13) dike through the slate. (14) marl between the rocks 
and the laterite, varying in thickness, (1.5) upper stratum of soil, (16) sandstone 
rock which continues for 50 or 60 miles towards Ganjam, 

The above is merely a rough sketch to exhibit the different forma- 
tions as exposed to view : the whole is without measurement. The 
extreme height of the hill is about 120 feet from the water level. Should 
it be required I shall be happy to make a more correct plan by actual 
measurement. 

Newviij is about seven miles in a direct line (due west) from Cuttack ; 

is at this spot that the Mahdnadt throwing off its branch called 
the Kutjooree, finally quits the hilly country and the great valley 
hence to JBurmooh The natives look on this curious rock as the work 
of** Siva’' under the denomination of Siddhiswar' to whom a temple 
(of great antiquity) is dedicated, and situated at the top of the rock, the 
lower story of it, as well as the enclosure or terraces are howm out of 
the solid laterite rock, in which there are (besich's) several caves, for- 
merly inhhbited by rhliis (ascetics). The black rock is exported to 
r*ee for the purpose of making the ** tillciky^ or frontal mark of the 
Hindus; the red, yellow', pink, &c. &c. are used to paint the houses in 
the vicinity. The sandstone docs not come down to the W'ater’s edge 
but rests on the other rock at a short distance inland indeed the rock 
washed by the river extends but a very short distance, when it joins on 
the range of coarse sandstone hillocks, which extend to the south to- 
wards the Chilca lake, including Kandgirrt, Kurd€l, &c. and across 
the Mahan di from Undharkot on the bank, towards Dakhanndl in 
a northerly direction ; westerly, they extend as far as Dhompdragarh 
on the right bank, «and Bcnu'afnha on the left. The rock dipping and 
passing under thii bed of the Mahdnadt* Many valleys or basins are 
formed by these hills on both sides of the river ; in some places the hil- 
locks are but 30 or 40 feet high, the beds of sandstone being com- 
paratively tViin, of a coarse grain, resembling gritstone ; it has numerous 
‘ quartz pebbles of all sizes imbedded in it : it usually rests on shingle, 
and has a superstratum of the same kind ; which again appears to rest 
on indurated clay aiate. 
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Note, — By Dr, McClelland, 

Tlic hill of Newraj described by Mr. Kittoe in the accompanying 
letter, is situated seven miles in a direct line due west of Cuttack near 
the confluence of the Kutjooree with the Mahdnadi at the exit of the 
latter from the hills ; and appears from an examination of the small but 
interesting collection of specimens procured by Mr. Kittoe to be, as he 
has accurately described it, volcanic. 

The centre of the hill is formed of a massive dyke (2,) thrown up 
from below, and consisting of a dark green trachyte of a somewhat 
coarse glossy character with minute vesicles containing a soft earthy 
matter, which is removed by exposure (6.) The lower portion of this 
rock (3), where it is exposed to the action of air and moisture, decays 
like green-stone, yielding a similar clay. 

On one side of the dyke there is an abrupt abutment of sandstone 
(16), which forms an extensive undulating country on the west, south 
and north of Newraj ; and on the other side a bed of drawing slate 
changing into yellow (7,) brown (8,) red (9,) and black chalks (10, 10, 
10,) which might be used with advantage in the manufacture of paints 
and pencils, Mr. Kittoe indeed states, that the black drawing slate is 
exported to Pooree for the purpose of making the tillak^ or frontal 
mark of the Hindus, and that the other kinds are used in the neigh- 
bourhood by the natives for painting their houses. I do not think that 
these chalks are at all inferior (especially the black) to the best kind;» 
imported to England. 

The annexed copy of Mr. Kittoe’s sketch of the section of Newraj 
hill, I have made by using one of his rough geological specimens of 
black chalk instead of a pencil. 

Between this last bed and the dyke, there is a true vein filled up ap^ 
parently from above by sc^ly fragments of drawing slate and calcare- 
ous matter (5) ; tfiis rent has evidently been formed in the centre of the 
hill by the elevation of the dyke from belowr, and some distance from 
this the slate is divided by a vein of a different nature (13) from the 
last, occasioned by the separation of the lower convex surface of the 
disturbed mass ; this vein is composed of fragments of primary clay slate 
mechanically intermixed with plates of silvery mica, ingredients which 
must have been derived from below. 

Another interesting peculiarity, and one for which it is more difficult 
to account in this section, is a vein of black glossy trachyte, extended 
obliquely from the drawing slate at the water’s edge across the great dyke, 
dividing it nearly in a horizontal direction. 
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VIL — Dis € 07 ' e^'tf of the name of Antiociius the Grent^ in ttro of the 
edicts <^*Asoka, of Indict. By James Prtnsep, Sec. ^c. 

[Re.'itl at tlie Meeting of the 7th March.] 

As long: as the study of Indian antiquities confinos itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history it must be confessed that it possesses little attrac- 
tion for the j^eneral student, who is apt to regard the labour expended on 
the disentanglement of perplexing and contradictory mazes of fiction, 
as leading only to the substitution of vague and dry probabilities for 
poetical, albeit extravagant, fable. But the moment any name or event 
turns up in the course of such speculations offering a plausible point of 
connection between the legends of India and the rational histories of 
Greece or Rome, — a collision bet\\een tlu^ fortunes of an ecastei n and a 
western hero, — forthwith a speed\ nud spreading interest is excited which 
cannot be satisfu'd until the subject is thoroughly sifted by the exami- 
nation of all the ancient works, western and easteni, that can throw 
concurrent light on the matter at issue. vSuch was the engrossing in- 
terest which attended the identification of Sandracottus with Chandra- 
gupta in the days of Sir \Vm. Jones : such the ardour with which the 
Sanskrit was studied, and is still studied, by philologists at home after 
it was discovered to hear an intimate relation to the classical langtiages 
of ancienk Europe. Such more recently has been the curiosity excited, 
on Mr. Turnocr's throwing open the hitherto sealed page of the Bud- 
dhist historians to the development of Indian monuments and Paiiranic 
records. 

The di‘=.eovery I was myself so fortunate as to nrake, last year, of 
the alphabet of the Delhi pillar inscription, led immediately to results of 
hardly less consideration to the learned world. Dr. Mill regarded these 
inscriptions as oil but certainhf demonstrated relics of the classical 
periods of Indian literature. This slight remainder of doubt has been 
since removed by the identification of Piya'oasi as Asoka, w'hich w'e 
also owe to Mr. Turnour’s successful researches; anJ, dating from 
an epoch thus happily achieved, we have since succeeded in tracing the 
name of the grandson of the same king, Da sa rath a, at Gaya in the 
same old character; and the names of Nan da and Ai'las, and perhaps 
VfjAYA in the Knfinga caves: while on Bactrian coins we have been 
rewarded with finding the purely Greek names of Aoathocles and 
Pantaleon, faithfully rendered in the same ancient alphabet of the 
Hindus. 

I have L.tW' to bring to the notice of the Society another link of the 
same chain of discover}', which will, if I do not deceive myself, create a 
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in two of the edicts of Asoka^ king of India^ 

yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in the deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has 
preceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular disco- 
very to myself that I risk the imputation (which has been not unjustly 
cast upon me ii» the course of my late undigested disclosures) of bring- 
ing it forward in a very immature shape, and perhaps of hereafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, nor 
in any former coiiniuinication to the Society, have I to fear any material 
aUe’*atioii in their general bearing, though inq>rovements in reading and 
translation must of course be ('xpected as I become more familiar with 
characters a)id dialect unknown for a;»es ])ast even to the natives them- 
selves, and <'ntirelv new to iny own ^tud\. 

A y<‘ar ago, as the Society will reiii(*mher, Mr. \V. II. Wathkn, 
of Jitnnhaijy kindly sent m<; a rediHH‘<l copy of the facsimiles of the in- 
scriptions on a rock at Cirn tr ( (Jit inagara ) near Junagarh in G^w- 
jerat^ which had been taken on cloth by the Ue\. Dr. Wilson, president 
of the I'oiiibftt/ Literaiw Societv. lb' uKo sent a copy to M. Jac» 4 UET 
of which I dare before* has been turned to good account. 

After completing the r< adintr of llie pillar inscriptions, in\ attention 
was natiirallv tiiriied t«) the^c ni the saun' character fiom tlie west of 
India, but I soon found liiat llu! <opv sent was nui sutliciently well 
done to be tborouglily made out ; ami 1 aecordnigly reqin^stf^d Mr. 

Wilson to favor me witii tlie fiesiuiile itself, which with the most 

• 

liberal frankness be immcdiatelv -'eiit round under a careful hand by 
sen. Meanwiiile laeut, Kirioh b<ul, as \uii are aho awari*, made the 
inmortant di.-^covery of a long series of in:iCri}>tions in tin* same charac- 
ter at a place calU*d DiitudK in Cuitack. d'be>t» were in muti- 
lated a stale that 1 almost despaired of being able to sift tlieir contents ; 
and they were put aside, at any rate until tlie more pronusioj: ])ortion of 
iny labour shouldjie accomjdished. 

1 bad just groped m\ way through the Cirfia?' text, whieli j)roved 
to be, like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated bv Asoka, 
but essentially dirterent both in language and in purport; when I took 
up the Cuttack inscriptions of whicli Incut. Kittoe had been eng.-iged 
in making a lithographic copy for my journal. To my surprise and joy 
I discovered that the greater part of these inscriptions (all indeed save 
the first and last paragraphs which were enclosed in dislinguisliing 
frames), was identical with the inscription at Givnar ! And thus as I 
had had five copies of the pillar inscription to collate together for a cor- 
rect text, a most extraordinary chance had now thrown before me two 
copies of the rock edicts to aid me in a similar task ! Tliere was howover 
Y 
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one great variance in the parallel^ — ^for, while the pillars were almost 
identical letter for letter, the Gimar and Cuttack texts turned out to 
be only so in substance^ the language and alphabet having both very 
notable and characteristic differences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation of the manner of my dis- 
covery, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single out the 
particular jpassage in the inscriptions which is to form the theme of my 
present communication. 

The second tablet at Girnar is in very good preservation ; every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. Tlie 
paragraph at A»wastuma which I found to correspond therewith, is far 
from being in so good a state ; nevertheless when the extant letters arc 
interlined with the more perfect Gimar text, as in the accompanying 
copy, they will be seen to confirm the most important passage, while they 
throw a corroborative evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal 
of instruction on the respective idioms in which the two are couched. 

The edict relates to the establishment of a system of medical admi- 
nistration throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of India, 
one at which we may smile in the present day, for it includes both man 
and bea^t; but this we know to be in accordance with the fastidious 
hnraiiiiity of the Buddhist creed, and we must therefore make due al- 
lowance /or a state of society and of opinions altogether different from 
our own. 

1 here present the whole paragraph in the old character as it stands 
at GiryiaVy following it up with an interlined transcript in the roman 
character, so as to place under one view the parallel texts from opposite 
sides of India. 

Second Tablet at Girndr, 

i AfO JL0- fbAJbbX +A;J bX KA-Db‘1' H AX 

rSicS' b Afb H AJL+ibrCB A T rbA A >61’ 
CjLrb bdic’fbi 1* d+cb + X y_Lrbd+<bd brbd+cbd 

O I I 

lAjD±d X-L 8±X;bAi!d bXbXXd XAXAX^ A 

I • ^ 

OrCA'ld TbbA'ld 8XJ!d Uld XAXA 
fbA A b-rCXld TCbA'Xd b-0A^ t bd 1-1 (>K 

icbd TbbA \j \ if brb 8XXX' 
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in two the edicts of Asohay king of India* 

The same in Roman character^ with the Dhauli copy interlined*. 
Savata vijitemhi devanampiyasa Piyadasino rano, evama* 

Savata vimitamsi devanampiyasa Piyadasine 

papavantesu, yatlia Choda, Pida, Satiyaputo, Ketaleputo, 


4-Tambapanni, Antiyako yona rajaye vapi (tasa 

Antiyoke nama yona lajaya vapi (,..sa 

Antiyakasa sainiiio rajano), savata dev&naiiripiyasa Piya- 
Antiyakasa samanfa Idjdue) savata devanampiyasa Piya- 
dasino rano dwe chikiclilia kata ; — manusa chikichha clia pasa 

dashie :...chiki 

chikichha cha : osudhaiii cha, yani manuHopagaiii cha paso<. 

cha dhdni ani muniso,,:.,,,ni paste 

pagaui cha. Yata yata nasti, savata parapitani cha 

opogdnani cha ata^td nathiy sa paldpitd 

ropapitani cha ; mulaiii cha phalani cha ; yata yata nasti, 

iopapitd cha : mu 

<<avHta harapitaiii cha ropapitani cha. Pathesu kupa 

vata hdlopitd cha, lopdpitd cha, ma (gesu) udapandni 
cha klianapita ; vachha cha ropapita ; pari bhogava 

cha khandpitdniy lukhdni cha lopapitihii pati \hogdya 
past! maniisanain. ‘ 

p dnam. 


Trayislation^ 

“Everywhere within the conquered provinces of raja Pi yad as r the 
beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Chola, Pufa, Satiyaputra, and Keta/apufra, even as far as 
Tamhapanni ( C^lon) — and moreover within the dominions of Ax- 

Tiociius the Greek, (of which Antiociius' generals are the rulers,) 

everywhere the heaven-beloved raja Pivadasi s double system of me- 
dical aid is established ; — both medical aid for men, and medical aid 
for animals : togetlier with medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable 
for men, and suitable for animals. And wherever there is not (such 
provision) — in ail such places they are to be prepared, and to be planted : 
both root-drugs, and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision of 
them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

And in the public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be 
planted, for the accommodation of men and animals." 


* I reserve the lithographed fecsimile until neit month. 
y 2 
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Many thing's are deserving of comment in this short edict. To begin 
in due order ; — 

The opening words which are equally well preserved in both the 
Girnar and the DhauH inscriptions, will be remarked to differ, in the two 
examples, only in a single letter (disregarding of course the variation of 
the inflection, which w^o shall see by and h}- to be peculiar to the dialect 
of each place, and constant throughout) ; — ^ihe former text reads Sai^ata 
vijitamJii equivalent to the Sanskrit smuitra vijite, ‘ every whore in the 
conquered (country)’ whereas the latter has aavaia ri matamsi (S. vimate J 
throughout the inimical (in religion) country*. This difference is incon- 
siderable ; and both expressions will contrast equally well with opdpa^ 
vantesu (S.apdpuvatsu ) ‘ in the sinless-like,’ or ‘ the provinces containing 
the believers.' Of the places enumerated as belonging to the latfor divi- 
sion, unfortunately one list only is preserved, and we are unable to identify 
any of their names with certainty, exeept the last, f hoda may indeed be 
the Chola kingdom, and Pid t the country named in the Brahinanda 
I^unmaf, as Pidika in the same list with ClMu'ft : but in what part of 
India situated does not very clearly appear. Satipfputo and Ketidupnto 
arc equally unknown ; imless the latter be Ketw'apurl of Wilfokd — 
hod. Tnhnesicar, llie former seems ratlier an epithet of some ‘ hoi} city’ 
of tlie tiiiK*. Our only certain larnlmark tlien is Tambapannl^ the ancient 
name of Ceijfou^ spelt exactly in the same manner as in tlie Pali text of 
the yiahuv nsa just piiblis]i(*d b\ Mr. Tcknour. The Greek name of 
this island, Taprubune. as Dr. Mini, lias elsewliere observed^, seems 
rather to be taken from the Sanskrit Tamra-pdni^ wdii^li is also the 
true Singhalese name for the samt) place. 

But the principal fact which arrests attention in this very curious }>ro- 
clamation, is its allusion to Antioch us the Yona, (Sanskrit Yuvana) or 
Greek, king. The name occurs four times over, with only one variation 
in the spelling, wherein Yiexi Antiytiko Ant iy ok a still 

nearer approach to the Greek. The final o is the regular Pali conver- 
sion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine termination as, or the Greek 
o.?. In the pillar dialect the visarga of the Sanskrit is replaced by 
the vow^el e, as we see in the interlined reading, Antiyake, Again the 
interposition of the semivowel y between the two Greek vowels i 
and o, is exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the 
words Agathuklayoj and Pantalawantn for AyaeoK\tws and wayra\€oyrof 
on the coins. All this evidence would of itself bias my choice to- 

• While correcting the press, I received a revision of the Cuttack inscription, 
by Mr. KiTToa, in which the word is plainly vijifamsi. 

•f* As, Res. VIIl. 336. t Journal As. Soc. Vol- V. 830- 
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wards the reading adopted, even were it possible to propose any other ; 
but although I have placed tlie sentence, exactly transcribed i# the 
Devan agari character, in the pandit’s hand ; he could not, without the al- 
teration of very many letters, convert it to any other meaning, however 
strained. And were there still any doubt at all in my mind, it would be 
removed by the testimony of the Cuttack version wliich introduces be- 
tween Anthfakc and Yona the word ndiua, — making the precise sense 
‘ the Yona raja A// name Antioch us/ 

Having then, I trust, e^itablished the existence of a genuine Greek 
name in an authentic Indian edict, let us turn to the histories of the 
period and ascertain who he may be, and how far the circumstance tallies 
with the Grecian and Persian records of these ancient times. 

The age of Asoka, as fixed by the Buddhist annals falls close after 
the invasion of ALfiXANOEii the Great, hut when adjusted by the esta- 
blished epoch of Cha NDRAGUPTA, it coalesces with the flourishing 
period of Bactrian independence. 

The name of Antioch us occurs solely in the Seleucidan dynasty 
which enjoyed supremacy over the whole extent of the ^lacedonian 
conquests, until the satra})s of Persia and higher Asia threw off the 
Syrian yoke, and assumed to themselves the regal title. It was to re- 
establish his sway over the revolted provinces that Antioch us the 
Great in the tliird century before Christ, conducted an exteq^led cam- 
paign in Bactria, which ended in an accommodation with Kutijydemus^ 
whereby lie was permitted to hold the regal title. The Bactrian king 
consented probably to be tributary to Antioch us, for the treaty was 
ratified bv the surrender of all Euthydemus’ elejdiants to Antioch us ; 
who, on his sidtN cemented the alliance by granting liis daughter in mar- 
riage to the liandsome 1 ')emetiiius, Euthyoemus's son. This memo- 
rable event is fixed by Bavkr in the year 205 B. C. 

“ In the reign of An j-iochus the Great,” says Maurice, “ the affairs 
of India again become conspicuously prominent in tlia page of Asiatic 
history.” Polyliius iiifonus us that subsequently to the settlement 
of Bactria^ this monarch led his army over the Indian Caucasus, and 
entered India, where he paid a visit to, and reneiced his nUictnee* 
with Sophagasenes, king of that country, and received likewise his 
elephants, which with those he had from Euthydemus amounted now 

♦ The treaty thus renewed, may have been that eiiteieil into between Selki;> 
cus and Sanoracottus. Alluding to the obscure origin of this prince JusTi- 
Nus says, ** By such a tenure of rule was it that ^andracottus acquired In* 
dia at the time Skleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness, 
and the latter having concluded a league with him, and settled his affairs in the 
east came down and joined the war against Antioonus.** L. XV. C. 4. 
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to a hundred and fifty* ; he then recrossed the Indns and returned 
homevard through Arachosiay Drangianay and Carmaniay settling in 
all those countries due order and discipline. “ The boldness of his at- 
tempts and the wisdom of his conduct during the whole course of this 
long war, gained him the reputation of a wise and valiant prince, so 
that his name became formidable to all Europe as well as Asia, and well 
deserved the addition of ‘ Great’ which was given himf 

In all, save the name of the Indian monarch, do these circumstances 
agree with the terms of our inscription. We may readily imagine it to 
have been a provision in the treaty, that the Buddhist king of India 
should be allowed to establish his religious and humane regulations 
among those of the same faith who resided under the rule of Antio- 
chus* generals, that is, in Hactria and perhaps Sinde, We see an ac- 
knowledgment of fealty to him in the very wording of the sentence, and 
it is curious that, while the Cuttack inscription calls the Greek princes, 
Sdmantd his generals — the other edict names them Swdmino J, ‘ lords.’ 

With regard to the name of Sophagasena I should not have much 
hesitation in asserting that it was a palpable corruption of Asoka sinha or 
senoy the first two syllables transposed§, — ^but that I atn saved the trou- 
ble by that more daring etymologist Col. Wilfohd, who long ago pro- 
nounced Sophagasena to be nothing more than Sivaca-senff, a term 
equivaleiiv^ to Asoca-senOy ‘ one whose army is clement,’ — and which was 
another name for Asoca-vkrddhana the third in descent from Chan- 
DRAGUPTA in the Pauranic lists |[. 

Mr. Turnogr fixes the date of Asoka’s accession in B. C. 247, or 
62 years subsequent to Ciiandbagupta, the cotemporary of Skleucus. 
Many of his edicts are dated in his 28th year, that is in B. C. 219, or 
six years after Antiochus the Great had mounted the throne. The 
medical edict is not absolutely dated; we however perceive that there 
can be no positive anachronism to oppose the conclusibns to which other 
powerful considerations would load. 

* The words of Polybius are : — rou Kavva^roi't Kai Kard.pas ch 
rr^u *lyStK^Vj rijv rov <pi\lay dytyewearo r^v irpos lo<pciyaarriyoy roy /SouriAea rwy 
’lyS^Uffcat \a/3dy t\t<l>ayTas, &S€ y€y€<r6ai robs Hirayras tts inarhy kqX veyr-fiKoyray 
«Ti 5« (TiTOfAfTp^cras ird\iy eyrauOa rify hiyapuyt avrht piky rri% spariasm 

*Ayipo(Td4v7j Se roy Kv^iKrjybv M rrjs ayaKopttdrjt AireAore ya^St fa bpLoKoyn^ 
deierjf aura wapa roD j3a(r<A/wr. Pol. Histor. lib. xi. 

i- Universal History, vol. VIII. p. lf»7. 

t The last letter is however doubtful (more resembUng pham) and I feel very 
certain that re-examination will prove the reading to be i$dmautA. 

§ Just as t'.iB natives persist in calling Ochtkblomv, Loni-akter ; — many 
such whimsical perversions might be quoted. 

It Asiatic Uesearches, V. 286. 
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But the subject of elucidation is not exhausted here. The Persian 
historians have yet to be examined; and their account of this eventful 
period may be gathered, from Fbkishta’s words, to have been copied 
not from the Greeks, but from native authorities now no longer extant. 

“ SiNSARCHAND* assumed the imperial dignity after the death of 
Phoor, and in a short time regulated the discomposed concerns of the 
empire. He neglected not in the mean time to remit the customary 
tribute to the Grecian captainsy who possessed Persia under and after 
the death of Alexander. Sinsarchand and his son possessed the 
empire of India When the grandson of Sinsarchand 

acceded to the throne, a prince named Jona, who is said to have been 
a grand nephew of Phooh, though that circumstance is not well attest- 
ed, aspiring to the throne, rose in arms against tlie reigning prince and 
deposed hiiiif.” 


* Mai uick’s Modern Hindustan, vol. I. <>5 — .Sittsdr-chand is just as much of 
a Sanskrit name as Ch anoraocpta, and nearly of the same import; vi*, 
SansAra-chandray ‘ moon of tlie world/ 

•f The whole passage in Feriahta is not too long to be extracted, that it may 
be consulted in the original. The Society’s copy however diifers from that 
tiunslated in the above quotation from Maurice in the substiiution of other 
names for those of the Greek captains, 

1 Q ^ ^ fckAJb |t ^ 

BJALwk/a J cl*?" y 


6^*3 j sA ^yy^ 

^ j wl/Aff-sr*? y.'^< jy y 

} H y y*^ y ' y'^ ^ * * 


4-5 

Cyli^ js ^ y ft 

^ fcX-^tVjU* Cj J f*^i, 3*^ y 




Aruesurr Babkoa'n, began to reign A. D. 223. There is an anachronisiR 
theieforeof near hOO yean in thia account I The name of Kalian chamd is 
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Now it is not by anv means improbable that the Jon a (or Yona) liero 
introduced as a rival to Asoka, may be the identical Yona rajuy men- 
tioned in the edict before ns, or in other words, An riocn us himself ; 
although it is certainly true that the Persian historian goes on to givt* a 
circumstantial account of his reigning at Canon} for a long time, with 
indefatigable attention to the police of the country and the peopling arid 
cultivation of the waste tracts of Hindustan ! Yona is j)laced 2G0 years 
before Christ, and is statc'd to have made a present of elephants and a 
vast quantity of gold and jewels to Akdeshik, who claimed tribute from 
the empire of India. This seems to bo, mntato nomine, a repetition of 
the story given by Polybius, for, independently of the anachronism, it is 
hardly probable that the Arsacidae, themselves tributary to Si/rin^ sliould 
have yet mustered courage to exact the like respect from their poweiTul 
neighbours. 

1 think the edict furnishes a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
by enabling us to erase Yona from tlie Indian list, and to transfer him 
either to ^i/ri i or to some principality of the Bactrian Greeks who are 
acknowl(‘dged to have held sw'ay in the u])per part of India. 

for the ]\'uiranic histories of the Hindus, all I need say is, that if 
1 , '/ :imig pn tend to persuade the brahmanical pandits of tlie irnnieous 
mi which their ch.ronology rests, and the necessity of seeking its 
(whith I do not deem at all impossiMe) it will be this dis- 
^ covei s ( a cfoucijlniee i)<.*tween our hi'>lories and thr.se sculptured inonu- 
inc.i' in their ov\n lengmige, which cannot have been tampered wntli, 
and cannet he suspected of givino lalse testimony r;n such a matter, 

'J'he best account ; h()we\er of tin* arly occurrences ot Indian hi- torv 
are to be .-ouglit in the Bmhlhist amials. Let us see what light they 
throw on the term } ou«. 

In Mr. TuuNt)UK’.s introdiietioii to tlie M ohairanso ( which I ha> <* 
only lids moment seen through the kindnes'i of 1 ir. Inland of the Wolf) 
I find tliese words : In regard to the geograj)hical itientificatioii of 

the Yona countrvj I am of opinion that we shall have t / abandon past 
speculations on the similarity of the names “ Yotia ' and “ Yavuna}' 
and the consequent inference that the YuvtiJiUsS were the Greeks of 
Bactriana; — as yona is stated to be mentioned long anterior to Alexan- 
DEids invasion in the ancient l^ali works. The term in that case can 
have no connection with the Greeks.” Now on turning to the only 
two passages indicated in the glossary ; I find that tlie first relates to the 

unknown in the Puranar* — neither are Koderz and Terasi, known as kint^s of 
Persia of tlia.. |iei'iod. The former resembles much the Kodet of our Uuctiian 
• coins ; the latter may be Tiridaiet (B. C. 253). 
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deputation by Asoka himself of a missionary named Maiia'RAKKiiito 
to effect the conversion of the Yona country, while Ma jthantiko 
goes to Kdsmira and (rftndhnvay and others to various places 

The other passage cited (page 171) occurs in an elaborate and most 
circumstantial account of the erection of the Muhathupriy or great tope, 
at RitanwelU^ by D[rT'riJ a ciA mini king oi Ceijhm, in the year 157 13. C. 
Among the priests who resort to (Jdtjhni to assist at its camsecration 
are the following from Upper India — for the passage is so int(‘resting to 
us Indians wdio are nearly in tlie dark as to those periods, that I cannot 
vefrain from extracting it entire ; 

** Ndnddesiipi uganchhun hahaun hhiK-hhav'd idha . 
Jdhu{lipafihas\tnyhn<i,<in kdkathdi^'a idhatjaiuti * 

Ther(i\iti .sahassdni bhikkhu dddj i dytnnd 
Hdiagtihiissa sdniantd ladatjutto inahdipnn. 

Suha\'tf/fi Jslpo/anri Hhik/ Jiunait ihi dila\ddipi 
Jihntnrnaseuo tnnhdt licrn rhf hfimit/idf/Uffid, 

iSatihin i/n adinja idd/ium tya/na 

Pii^ttfhtssi utuhafhi'ro .Tefurjniait ibihafo. 

IT iidti/nuhdtranu/o iherorn fiuddhartikk/iifo 
Allhd'iasnhaiibdni bhikkhu adott/u 
Kosuiiibiifhosit d > dino thtforu dbainniumkkhit o 
'rin^iu bhikkhui,ahQ^s6n% dddpu idhoind:/afn<L. 

AthitfU Yuj fcmytiu thrru Dakkhiiiurpnfo 
Yah challdristihuiistini dyoru Ohainuun akkhifu 
Bhikkhun n safabahassaaait 'mithi-saha'isani chddiya, 

Pupphaptu e sokautma them tinttinnaadmakn . 

Duu e udasahassfini sahassdni cha satthicha, 

Ithikkhu PaUau ahhotjamh'i mahadeu o muhamuti. 

Ydnomigyar ufa'Htnaa Yona mahddhnmmarukkhita 
Thi'ro 'miihni(tha\i>dni bhikkhu itddyd dgunid, 

Unifhd 1(nr(u u/dntyd sendmnufu ufftim. 

Them sattlii iiahu'<>^dut fihikkhti dddyu 'ji/umd, 

Vhiituifutto niuhdfht'ra Jhtdhiaian ia uihjiu/o 
Tinsa bhtkkhasahu'i'ni nt adir.iiud idhinfamd. 

( 'hinidugntfo niuhdthero u anitu dsajmdt 
A'ydiitfi ad,yefua yah idha, 

Suriyoyntf u niahythtt a bhumuhau ihdrafo 
Chfmuuu'uh •^uhabStini bhtkhhu adayu 

Fhhh \aiious loirimi count ric': many prie^l'^ rcp<iirt*tHliither. Wlio \\ill be able 
to rciub 1 .in account ot tlic piiC'-ts of the iNiand who a-^scmbled here? The pro- 
fonndtraclicr In J) \(»i no, a^oimuiici in the ^icimty of Pajaytihu, .tltcmletl, ac- 
eomp.ino’il hyci^lir tbcios I lie inahti tiieio Diiammasi NO.hniiLonfr uitli 

him twelve thou*^uinl from the U.iternity of tiu* /i^ipaftuua \em\dc (near iSaraae»{)f 
lepaiii'd to th<* site of tlie fhupo. I'hc inaba theio P[\An\‘s‘,i fiom the ;c/o inharo 
(near SdiLatthtpura) atteniled, hrintrinc: w-ith him tnou^aml priest'., llie 

thcro ISiTDOri AiiAKKiliTO attt niled from the Mohnunno u iharv of M t.-* //!, hriij^- 
iiiq* ci'j lit thousand prie'*t,'j. 'I he chief tlu*i o Dn a mm v K a k k H ITO, attended from 
the Cihositd temple cf h'lhumbiu, hrmpiug Hurt) thou '.Uid piicsls witli him The 
chief thcro Dll ammarakk hito, hi in^inir foi ty thousand diecip'es fiom Dahhhtna- 
(jiri temple of Ci/jcai, also attended. The them uniued iMi rriNNO, hiinirnu; sixty 
thousand priests from his fiaternity of one imndied thousand <it the Amkn temple 
at Pupphapuni. 1 he them IUtiinno, hunuimr from the a country two 

hundied and eighty thousand priest'.. The meat sni^o JMAnADKWO with lourteeii 
lacs and sixty tliousainl pric'.l'. from Palfairabluiyo . and m.iha Dhammauak- 
KHITO, thfiio of Yona, accompanied hy thul\ thon^-and pnc'.t'. fiom the \ieinity of 
A'lusadda^ the capital of the \dfiu country, .iltended. 'I he thrro IJrrAEO aiteiideil 
accompanied hy sixty thousand priests tiom the Vitania temple in the wilderness of 
^MaJha. 'I'he miiha them Chii 'I ncutio i epniied iuthci , atlcmtc.l hy thirt> thousand 
priests fiom the boddhimando, 'i’he malm thf*ro ('hanovVCUTIO repaired hither, 
attended by eighty thousand priests from the irunduri/vNd country. The inahA th^ro 
SuRiAGCTTO allcuded, accompanied h) ninety-six thousand piiests from the Kelaso 
iriharo.** 

Z 
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‘ The vicinity of A'Jnsaddd (In the text A'lasnnnd^ but corrected in 
the errata) the capital of the Yona country’ — follows, in this enumera- 
tion, the mention Kttsmn\ while it precedes the wilderness of Vhijhn 

which is evidently Yiudva't'n tlie niotlern tHiidrcthu nd. In situation 

then as well as in date I see nothing here to oppose the undersUtnding 
oiYona as the Greek dominion of Bactria and the Punjab^ and 1 dare 
even further propose that the name of the capital near which the Bud- 
dhist monastery was situated, and which Mr. TuaNouii states in liis 
glossary to be unideiitilied, is merely a corru[)tion of AUwaiidria. tlic 
right reading being perhaps A'h(snnd(f^ halfway betw^een the authoritic's of 
the Pali ‘ Vfn iorum.' Thus in lu ii of tinding any diffieullv in regard to 
the use of the term oriental authors, we perceive them all rather 

to a<lmit the interpretation which the sagacity of our antiquarians had 
long since suggested, hut which could only i»e ihoroiighK <‘ontirmed bv 
such an incoiitro\ ertible testimon\ as it has now falhui to ni^ lot to 
bring to notice. 'I'ln* ])articular /a alluded to may }>robablv be 

that ffd rnlrcm Caucnsl wliich is placed at Bc^hyntn by Mr. Ai \.s.st)\ in 
the 5th volume of my Journal, and in tin* neighbourhood of which so 
many stupendous stvpas have been brought to light tlirough lii^ able 
inve.-^tigations. 

71ir purjiort of tlie edict thus promulgated to tlio subj(’ci> of the 
Indian iV.onarch and of his Greek ally, now merits a fi*w' ohsers ations. 

f have said that its object was to estahlisli a system of medical ;ulmi- 
nistration. The word ckibichhn. is the regular form of the Sau>knt 
vfnkitsa tlie admini^^tration of medicine, or liealing. In lact a 

medical s(*r\ice seems to have been instituted and supportc'd at the (‘\- 
pense of the state, with depots of tin* herbs and drugs tben» and stilb 
used as remedies by Indian jiraclitioners. Tin* term *)-u(lhani, (Sans. 
anshadhcnii according to Wilson, may even compridicnd 

mineral as well as vegetable medicaments, and it niay })o.ssibl> be thus 
used in eontradistinction to mulnni and jdinldni. 

In reading the particular allusion to a separate systt m of treatment 
for animals, one is reminded of that remarkable institution at Surat 
usually called the Banyan hospital, which lias been so fre(pi(*ntly de- 
scribed by Euro])ean visitors of the last century. If propijr inquiry 
were directed to this building, I dare siiy it would he discovered 
to he a living example, (the only one that has braved twa'iity cen- 
turies,) — of the humane acts of Asoka, recorded at no great dis- 
tance on a rock in Cujerot. — ‘‘ This hospital consisted of a large 
piece of g'^oand enclosed hy high walls and subdivided into several 
courts or wards for the acconiiiiodation of animals. In sickness they 
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wero attoiided with the trreatest care, and here found a peaceful asylum 
for the inrinniti(*s of old age. AVhen an animal broke a limb or was 
otherwise di'^abled, his owner brought him to this hospital, where he was 

received irithovt vp^ard to ttip rastp or nntion of hia mafiter. In 1772, 

it eoiitaiiK'd horses, oxen, sheep, troats, monkeys, poultry, pige- 

ons^ and a \;iri('ty ol birds, aho an :i‘»ed tortoise which was known to 
liavc' be(m thiM'C 7o > c^ars. 'Flie most extraordinary ward was that 
ai)[)ropriat(*d for rats, inicfs bugs, and otln>r noxious vtunnin, for whom 
suitable food was provided/' {ITam. flnidnst^ni , T. 718.) 

The ord(M‘ for digging w c'lls ami ])lanting- tree's along* the sides of the 
higli roads in iiiis ('iliet, is of a .-similar nature with, but rather more la- 
eonie than that on tin* lu roz l.ith, which it may be ri'membered, specified 
that 1h(‘ wells wt're to be half a eo-s apart, and the trees to be of the 
mango s[)<‘ck‘s : h("-'de-> which tlnux' were to Ije si'rais ami villages — a 
provision which ^(‘enls pointt'd a*^ in the ])as'-age qnotial from rTiiisH'j a, 
alumt Sinsakch A voVs .suce("''^or <"^t.d)li^hing towns and Aillages 
'dong' the (ran}^cs and Jutun 

'flu' word us(‘d for w<‘]ls at (r 'trnar is An/yxr, pure Sanskrit : — at 
Dhnotl it is u(h(p^ni ni as on tin* pillars, — and so for road, one uses 
— the oilier nuitnt (^S. in'(ri>\t) a'^ on the jnllars ; — and in the 
same manner one diab*cl employs tnanu^sifnani the other ituinisanam, 

‘ of men but of tills and other idiomatical peculiaritii's J sliall^liereafter 
have more to sav when 1 '-hall luue pres^'iiied tin* remahider of theses 
niovt interesting* relics of antiquity to the Society’s ni)tic(‘ ; fearing that 
1 have almost transgre'-'-cd the bounds of their patience in the observa- 
tions to which 1 have been led b\ the one '-eiecte<l for my theme on the 
jiresent occasion. 


Vlfl,--/ ' r(i( ee(/fnii’s of ' the A^siafAC Society, 

Wtuito sdtig fnoirntj, foe 7fk Fef}. is^s. 

The ffmfble Sir Kowako Kvw, Ihcsulent, m tin* chair. 

ChiARijKs TiiAsKH, ( \ ( )iii.u vxo V, . l^r. ^V . il. and 

Lieut. A. Hiooi', A'^st. the <.;f>v. (ircuh's Veent m J\^sn7U, jiroposcd at the 
last meeting were hallotted for ami <itdv elected luemhers ot tht* Soiaety. 

r>i'. Henry Harpiu Spry, was propo.sed hy Col, AJcLeod, seconded by 
tlie Secretary. 

Ile.nl letter fioin (\ii‘t Uei 5 i:nT Sii m niKDio, Acting* Secretary of the 
Bombay Biauch of the K y .1 X-iatic Society, acknowledging the receipt 
of the 8rd \olu.Me ot tin* Jlelni^fhu 

Abo, a lettei fi«au \l ^vsi u \u.MEi>, thanking the Society for the copy 
of KhaZ'tfief ul I m, pre-«‘nted to him for having edited that work 
gratuitously to its completion, hut clecliiiiiig the other copies offered him 
and leijuestmg in lieu thereof, sneli vohiim'S ot the Aleingiri series as could 
be spared, Itesn ved to preseul him with the 3rd;, 1th, otii and last volumes, 
z 2 
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lAhrary, 

Read a letter from M. E. Dom.fus, President of Societe Industrielle of 
Mulhausen in Alsace, forwarding for presentation the following hooks, 
and solicitin&r an exchange of publications with the Society. 

Bulletin de la Societ/^ Industrielle dc Mulhausen, vol. X. 

Expo'*ition des prod«nts <le I’liulustrie Alvacienne organisee par la Socidtd Indus- 
trielle de Mulhausen — tor May 1836. 

Rnpport Annuel for lS3ti-37. 

The following hooks w'ere also presented. 

Wellesley Dispatches, vol. V ’^ — jirf i>rnfed hij the Ilon^hh Government of India. 

An account of the noiniifactui t* of the black tea as now practised at Sadiya 
ITpper Assam, by G. A BruCi-., Superintt udeut of teacnlture — by the Tea Committeey 
through Dr. N. ^yalhch. 

The roor6.nio, Siddhantic and Coperuicaii systems of the world compared ; by 
SOOBAJEK Hafoo of Lfhot e near Rhopaty in Maheuy printed in Tclinga at Madias — 
presented hy L. Wilkinson, Ksq. 

Indian journal ot Medical and Physical Science, for March 183S — hy the Edito) . 

Kesala Aruza Farsi, by Syed Kkuamut Ali — hy the Author. 

'rusfrul Osdl, hy Maui.avi Ajidul Mojio -by the Author. 

M eteoiological Register, for Januaiy 1838 — hy the Surveyor General. 

Ayitifpdties. 

CfTpt. A. Conninoham forwarded impressions of inscriptions from the 
neighbourhood of Jiuiiipoor. 

CsLpt. W. Brown, forwarded a notice, and drawings of tlie ancient 
pillar, at His.sdr, 

[We ‘‘hall hasten to insert this note, but the remains ot letters on the lf>wcr part 
of the sliaft, do not appear sufficiently well defined to be prommiieod of the Asoka 
alphabet.’] 

The tSecretary submitted the following tjuestion ."dtlrcssed to himself hy 
a friend under the signature Fidydrthi, to the critical solution of the 
native members of the Society. 

Sir, 

J shall f<f<l oblitred if you or any of your readers will enlighten me on a point 
regaidirig \^lnch 1 am in doubt. 1 have ob'xervtd, that in Moore’s Hindu Pantheon 
^iiid 111 several papers in tlie A-iatic Kcscaichcs ti eating of Hindu Mythology, the 
bull, which is the vehicle of Shiva, is '*tyled ‘ Nandi,*' and the correctness of this 
appellation to be maintained by you in your No. 67, fo** July last, in a p.ipor 

(No. VI.) on certain ancient inscriptioiiH (vide page f'OO. Note -1.) Now I have 
scHiched in vain in both editions ot '* Wilson’s Sanskrit DictiOMHiy in Raoha 
Kant Deb’s Fncj clopediuii Saii'*krit Dictionary, the ‘ ’ Sbabda Kalprtdi nma,” in 
Carey’*- Bengallee Dictionary, ami in Ward’s Hindoos,” for proofs t bat the hull 
of Shiva called “ Nandi.*^ 1 wish thcietoic to know what authoriiy there is for 
such an application of this term ? 

Calcutta, March .irdy 18.58. 

I’lie Secretary read a paper on the discovery of a notice of Antiorhus 
the Great in two of the edict^^ of Asoka. 

[This papei is printed iu the piescut Journal J 

l^hysicaU 

Two fresh fragments of fossil testudo from the fort boring were pre- 
sented hy Col. McLfoii, brought up from a depth of 4*50 feet. 

A description of iialwa Kund, Chittagaon, was forwarded by Lieut. G. 
SiDDONS, Engineers. 

A report on Caoutchouc, by Dr. ^V, Griffith, was communicated by 
Government through the Gen. Dept. 

[Piintcd in the pie««pi»t number.] 

Various minerals and coal fossils were jire.'^ented on the part of L. 
Playfair, Esq. through Mr. Bignell. 

A third despatch consisting of IG.'i specimens of birds, and 7 animals 
was received from Capt. Pemberton, for depo-it in the Sm-iety’s charge. 

Mr. J- P. Grant presented for the museum eight [lirds and one annual 
in the name of Mr. Charles Grant, C. S. at the (’ape of (hiod Hope. 

Mr. D. Ross, a bird (^otis deiiciosa) mounted hy M. Bouchez. 

Also a black-h^ded gull, was presanted hy AJ. X. Nicolas. 
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The followinp;* announcement of two new sites of coal in Assam was 
communicated by Dr. McCnELLANi>, Secretary of the Coal Committee. 

To Captain Henderson, 

Altmher vf Coal und It on Cotnmittee^ Calcutta, 

Sir, 

1 beg to acquaint you for the informntii)n of the Comniittee that in a recent visit 
to the south-east frontier of the valley, I iiiNpected beds of coal in two places, first 
at Borhuth and then near Jeypore. 

2. The fiist bed at the tonner place that I met with, was iu the channel of 
the Visany liver about a milt- above the little vHluire of 7io; /ia//i and at the com- 
inenceinent of the rising ground of the first low range of the Naga ImK. Tlie bed 
was visible for about a bundled yards m length and aoout eitrh t feet in thickness 
above the level of the w ate i aiulgiavtl ot the strtain ; it was immediately coveicd 
by a stratum ot loose rubble tour oi five leet deep, ovei which was the snpcificial lajer 
ot soil of about the same ilcptli that foriu'^ the surface of the sm rouml inir place. 
Tlic bed was apiuircutK hoiizont,d. toi .i part of it was visible in the opposite bank 
ot the river at tlic same level. 

3. AscendiiiLT ibe bank and piocecdiug up a identic ii*-c about a quarter of a 

mile, at aii elev.ition of pnibably aO oi bo feet. 1 raun ug.iin upon a vein of coal in 
the hank*! of a iittlc watcicour^'C and traced it toi about 200 yards I t was not 
here visible, in extensive contiriu.uiee, masses being oviilai<I heie .and tbeic vvitli the 
fallen lubbisb of r lie aeeliv itv abovi-, but it eiopped out at intei val> and always seem- 
ed to bear .i tbuKnesv oi feel. I'lo.n beneath ihis bed sevci.il «mall springs 

of petiob uni How into the pools m the w .it ei eour'^e, and bur or five •'Cers (10 lbs.) of 
this oil weie eolleelcd \}\ my servants from tb..ir smlacis; m a few minutes. 

4 '1 he < )ril ill both these stiata appeared to he of the first ipi.ility, mid nothing 
coiiltl w«*'l be more favoi.ible than the po-'iiuui toi t.icihtatincr the vvoikiuif, nor for 
tiie tiaii'-ooil of tbt e.ial as tar as the wateis of the Di^any ailmif, but this stream 
Is baielv navii»:a')lc tor laden eanoes of small si^e iu t he di v w'e.itbei, althouifli in 
the I. tins il lia^a <leplh ot water sulhcient loi laiyie bi;ats, ,iud its sticain is no where 

1 inpetMoiis. 

5 Ttu* otlicr bed of coal wa'' similaily «'itu<ited at the fool" of the eastern side 
of the “aiiie hills, about J '2 miJes fioiu llhotath, about J iniles inland from the 
JU'fumf iivti, aud the vilhure of ./u/po/ c. 'I’his lo.il i> a]s'» aecompamed by petroleum 
spriuc:'' and appeals to be of ex.ictly tbe sjimo qn. l!t\ as th.it fu&t ment Uitled. 

o. i'/i()tain JIann.vy Is now en^'agtd in quaiiMim ^omt* ot ibis co.il, agreeably 
to instnuiions liom the Ki. ht Uonoi.'ble tbe Uov»ii.oi fbi i al, <»' d I hope soon* 
to he ,ihle to send a snv.ill ipiautitv of it to the Pjesi.hMiev lit- w.i‘ not aware of 
tbe evisii-nee ol tbe eo.'il, the supeiioi lueiUtics ot 1 1 an -poi t offei ed by 

wiiieh w toi hi othei w isc h.ivc induced him probablv to have woikiil H lu prcfoience, 
hut ue eoiilvl not sO will have '•upei inteiidi d the laboiiM is, tin- load btJwcen Jeyporc 
and JU)rf‘<i'h lieing in ,tn t\ti''mtl\ bad st.ute .''inl sear. il\ p.i-s.iMe aftei luin. 

7. Ai.Jioiiuh no other u leL- .tf i oj J li.ivc a- \ei *u t i di (‘ov\ red in the imme- 
diate vu iiitv ot 'Mtbir oi iio! hnf \ »ii1ue iu 1 now r.oticed, it is impos?iblc 

iKii lo ct .lie To tlie eoueliisiou, f i oin v. b.i. l,.*s !o - bion^bt to light by previous 
di-ioveiivs .liuivc ar.tl b low, aud from tbe iie al c.'ufoimitv of the geology of the 
whole ti.iet, that a most extensive bed of coal umierlies all the small lauge of Naija 
hills oil this tiontier Hu an extent ol peilia]>s upwartl** fit loO inile^. 

8. Along this great cxteii* weiii.iy hen nftei find lieds extending far lower 

down tow.'irds the gieat iiavitrahlc channel ol tlie liriifntiapuirn, ryud Iheiefoie 
nppuieiitly offering some adv.inta^ts in legaid to transpoii, hut as these advantages 
will be couniei h.'il.jnced liy greatei diftteulty in drainage it seems to me that we are 
riot likely in all f A^sunt to find any two points vvliere coal could he woiked to 

luoi e Jidvant.ugc iliautlose now noticed, viz. Borhuth nwd J cyput with reference 
])'itieularly to the nature of the strains which tiaverse tins h.iiik ; for, these 
nceivingno Iniiuttiries of the least coiiscouenco after leaving the hills, they in 
themselves are ns lifted for navigiitiou close to the hills as in any part of fheir 
courses, w'hilst a little longer uuvigation is of little or no cousequenee, Hud the 
iJchiny am] /fistrnj/ are the largest streams tin the south hank. 

9. If therefore the .sample of coal to be sent down should turn out favorable 
in regard to cost, the coinniitlce need not 1 think hesitate w'oiking these seams, 
looking to the diseo\f’"y of further beds better situated. I gieatly fear however the 
present lamentable desolation of this part of the country and the inefficient manage- 
ment to which it has been entrusted may oppose mo>.t formidable obstacles to 
woiking the coal on any scale and with any economy. In the hills there is indeed 
a sufifieient population of Nagas for any works, and the tribes in this neighbourhood 
are in great measure civilized and would willingly lake employment under us, were 
they tree to choose ; but they are all now engaged in the rlija*s salt works in the 
vicinity, and I apprehend they are not at libe.rty to leave them. 
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10. In tlK iv'fore the exictinpr deserted state of the country and under the 
^nisfakf’ii poliev of its nili r, 1 fear Captain Hannay will not be successful in 
s^'OuinL'’ that ihf coal c.m he woiked to advaiitav:c, and the Q:reat mineral wealth of 
Ufi>c> >Aill thcicfuic not be for the present fivailnble to the state. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c, 

Gm'r Genf. Aaetif's Office, 1 R. Jenkins, 

Jorehafh Ghat, 19//* Feb. f Agent to the Govr. GenK 

of <‘oal and accompany ing^ minerals from the neif;hboiii*hood 
of Htizdr ftdqh. ucre also presented by the same gentlemen on the part 
of l>r. A. On UM MONO. 

The follow iiinr 1 ., extracted from Mr. Duummono’s report to the Medi- 
cal Board on the hnl>j<*ct : 

** Althontrh T am fiilK impicsscd with the belief that Ifazdrihdyh is a coal diM- 
triet, it yet «» eins ol>\i<tu^, tluit no eot.fiimatioa of such an opinion is likely to he 
obtained till the ground has been opeiiL'd to nii extent sufficient for ascei tiiinini' the 
point b\ actual ^'xainination. 

** It cannot therefore he ceitainlv averred that coal exi-ts at the places iinlicated 
whence the minerals wen- taken, alrhouuh such a supposition is hiirhly piohahle. 

It is moreover stt fiicjrU cot i ohorated by other evidence, (/’oal is tound in larg^e 
quantity to the vunth-ca-'t of }I(i:ranndijh at seveial plHCP>. 'I he principtil of these 
is called Luijupvhar about 2i miles distant, whence ii consielerablc quantity was 
brouL'ht last yeai riiid suM ar Ifnzarihaoh^ four inatuids for the rupee 'Ihe apinoach 
to it is however. hiiihU ilauLrei ous, beinir situated in a jaimal so extremely dense, 
that tigers, hyenas, ,iii<l other wild animaU are in gi eat ahunil.ince. K\en at 
JMinJ.vnd flung e a hill ah uit tluee mile-' "outh-cust of ITuzdribdflh, where I was 
searching foi lead and cinliniony ores icported to cxi'-t there, I was informed by 
the villHgei's, that they had killed a tiirer only eight days previous. I need there- 
foie haidlv observe that a gnaid on -«uch ocmi'-ion-. is almost i ndispciis.iblc. 

“ The other places where coal is foniul aie called Ruhai\p, EeehauK, not Eeerhau , 
and Luhw being also to the south-east and nearly ciiuidistanl with Lugupnhar. 

*■ 1 liave not yet exfimincd the etiat.i in either of the above named places for the 
reaMiiis just assiirned, but it is my intention to proceed thithei by d.ik in a few 
day«, moi^j pai t ioularly on account of fo-'-ds. of which I have not yet discovered 
any icmains. ami no tinccs w’hatcvtr of marine testaeea or vcget.ihles. 

^ “ 'Jhe di»c<>v c le^ of coal-beds ina-lc by the native-, arc more to be attributed to 

chance, than t • .my ide.is ihey entcitdin ot coal being concealeil uinlei* gi ound in 
the vicinity of any jiarlicuifU strata. Those wliich have been di-icovered to the 
Sfuih-ca-st ware laid b,iie by^ the gr.uUial opei.ition of inoiintain torrents and other 
natmal can-.c-. Aititicial me.ins however, only c.iii avail for the discovciy of others, 
which, fioiii their '-itu.itiou aie but little affected by fluctualidns ot weather and 
might lathe iisiml com st- rcipnic centmii-s even for their development. I now 
proceed to the speeimens forwarded, and begin with 

Serir'i Is/. 

“ Thc‘'e spt'cimens wcie taken fiom an excavation in an elevated poition of 
land about one andahalf miles south lioin Iltizdt thdgh at the depth of about so or 
100 ftet below the origimil sn-faec. The -oil has been ext. nsivtly bioken up by 
sncce-sive r.ntiy rea-ons, and being skilled by a small river or unll.ih, to which the 
descent is- sudden, curierits and torrents probably have been principally inslrmnen- 
tal in can-n g ilie di-ruiition in the .suil.ice alluded to. 

•• 'llm siipeiior stiutmti of the oiiginal soil is about eight feet deep, of a red co- 
lor, and etmsi'ts of eifiv, sand, and giavcl, with small fragments of mica mteriuix- 
ed, mm h moie ahui.d.mt liowever in the 

“ 5Sup' Mi.edml str:i i nm. jiist underlying the leil soil, being occasionally of a Vdaek- 
ish or Ijiue a-peet This -tiatuin coiivi<*ts of fiagments of quartz and conglorner.itc, 
silicei U' iiiiii cdcriMous e.uths, variously disposed and alternating soiiiclimes with 
othei eaitb’>. V\ bite suiidstorie is very abundant, being evidently decayed qnaitz, 
with iii'ca nml lunc r-ombined, having a himiuated texture, in some cases easily 
ciumbhd aci...diiig lo i - state of decay. This order appears to tenainatc in the 
carbomteron- g oiip is my belief ftoiii spceiinen No. J, which seems to be coal 
imbe.iiled in qnait/. llie coal however, is not only deprived of its bitumen, but 
obviMU-ly (onutins an excess t.f earthy matter; and to the absence of the oiic< 
nnd pre-euce oi ihe othei is probably ovving its uninflammability. Exposure to 
the ail mav have eontnbuled to its decomposition, and subsequent deprivation of 
biruiuen as .n the fiist instance, while the presence of earthy matter, may be 
assigned to the usual causes. I'hc specimen xvus dug out as nearly as possible in 
present state, the dark side being uppermost. 
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“ Specimen 2 contains fragments found in great abundance in the vicinity of 
No. 1, having also undergone a like dccorapositiini. 

“ Specimens 3, 4, and 5, alternate in the same bed with tiie former; speeiiuen 
6 being a species of oolite, (?) tdbO from the suiroun<Ung stiata 

iierxes 2nd. 

“ These specimens were taken from a ravine about 2 miles north-ea'^t finm lluzd- 
ribdyht my belief of the existence of coal, in which, has been chw lly inHnem-ed liy 
the iioTi stone, (as in specimen No. ),) which it contains in gnat <ibniui,ince. It 
alternates with the other specimens more or Ic^s neai }uc<»i(iiiur to then uiimbeis. 
No. JO, however is a rare specimen. The ravine is ‘.itna'ed lu ar a gitunlc bid, 
and owes its formation to the same causes thoiiub acting in a s>> dtszicc, which 
have been already adduced as subsidiaiy in foiminir the oibtrs, ore\cn pllM•^^al. 

“ The packet letteied A is a sptcimen ol coal from Lvtjvjiuhar^ the -spec nu n It itcr- 
ed B istioin Luhto, and was taken from the diied In d ol a ij\t r, ot winch ti c (h>t.inre 
is about 20 miles south-east of Hazdnhdqh. 'Iheie au thice '•pecirs of co tl ftu rnl at 
the latter place, but R is the only one I have as yet piiuniud. Hi.vb’g latelj \ ,site<l 
Kucylcc Ol Kuinth-re abort 14 miles noitb-wc.t lirin JIaz. ril.ayh pieviously 

uiiMsited by any I’juropcan, I obtained some cunous ci \ stallinc '•pecinicii'^ ol lime- 
stone and silcx, of winch specimen C gives the piei ailing cliaraetei . Siifcimcn D 
was taken tiuin an imnien&e block of the picvailing rock of wliicli it is cliarae- 
teiislic. 

“ 'J he (ihnt is situated in a jangal so dtn'jc that two pares in front, a man was 
employed to pari bushts and to allow iny palkce (abtAe wnieli the pi ags 

I cached seveial feet) to piocced ; even this mode at lenctb was unavailing. J shall 
lielcr a more paiticular account bo''<\cr ol tin- place, till 1 shall have a'-certaiiied 
the if-ultof my pi esent communication.’^ 

'I'be followiiip^ e.vtract of a let tei* from Dr. Ifr.TiFrn to Mr. TiLrNDFbi,, 
Taooy^ 15th February 18ri8, was roninuinicated by that gentbinaii 
through Mr. Secretary Manglks. The .speciiueiis of ore, iScc. liail not 
reached Cnlcuttn. 

“ Before I leave this place, 1 of course make a report up al out all what has 
been hitherto done. I have been very diligent since my last lct<ci: I have mane 
one great excursion tow aids the cast crossint: over tlic Tcnassciiin iivcr to the o.her 
side of the ‘ supposed’ bound.uy My chief aim was the examination or ilu* Im 
mines, and 1 an greatly satisfied with them Tbev are very product!^ and very 
evtcnsive -only because the peo]ibi do not understand to woik them, and because 
no European, who understands it, kiiow» of them, thev lie vi-aHtc. Hut on a l.irg* 
scale worked bcgmning with a capital of .-^ay twenty thousand inpccs, one could be- 
come soon a M illioriaii e.” 

'Ihe v\holc countiy near the sea coast abounding in capital iron ores, but the 
hes-t of all is one boui from Taruy. You have })rol>.ibly' lu aiii tii.it loadstone hits 
bee, I foniul tliere ; well witliout knowing tins when appioaclui'g Tttvoy, 1 fountl clo'*c 
toil Ol rathei paitof it, a hill entirely composed ot the i er ;/ he-t specular iron 
oit*'. 1 visited since that time the place a second lime to a-cei tain its quantity, 
and found thtit it is uiiliniiled. 

I am of ojiinion, that you may work this place not waiting for coal, nav I 
think that charcoal is even cheaper. The place is onlv minutes Iroin the b.mks 
ot the river, fending till onch paddy fields, ir you get dug a e.oial by a 

paicel ot convicts tbiouch the c fields on four feet biond, von have all done that is 
reqiiiied. I'lose to the bnnk■^ you set up youi iion foundry. AVood caincii down 
from the bank^ of the uppei Tai oy river, isronvcited in loco into cliaicoai, ..nd if 
cut down only on tiie banks and thrown into the watei will be iiniceil cheaper ihaa 
any other fin?!. Vessels of a hundred tons burthen can nppioach the --nme hanics, and 
cMiry the pig iron, to any part of the woibl vou like. Kcsptctir>p »iinatn)ii i think 
there IS no place in the woild so admit ably situated, and a belter quality you will 
find novvhcic. 

1 send some boxes with collections. As I do not return before the irions()on, I 
would very much beg to have every thing soldered up, except the stone, othcivvi.'-e 
all the fjff'at trouble of collecting would be useless, 

I start from here to-morrow towards Mfryvi. — \ intend to visit at fii**t Ttiuti- 
hiauk and tlic Ktauktatin^ afterwards Pali fioiu whence I wi-.h to 010 *;:^ over t<i ibe 
Tenasserim, to visli- the sapan wood foiests. aiul to go down that riviM* to Mrrgui 

No coal yet, but 1 am prouiised to g»*t it in l^ali I have some hopes to tin ' -cnne 
gohl in the lower paits. If I have coal and gold, then von arc content \ know. 

♦ I have a fine specimen of a similar ore from an inland south of Penany stated 
to be entirely composea of it. — E d. 
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-A drought and famine prevails in the north-west. 
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J. — fjjmminntian rnid Anelifsis of the Mdrkrnzie Manu.^crijjU depo^ 
sited in the Mudru.s Colleire lihror^. Ji// the Reverend William 
Taylor. 

[Coutinned fioui page KH ] 

P((hn‘teaecs, jVn. 4:2, Countennnrk 008. 

B TELLTtU. 

I. — Crishna Raijer I 'ijaj/ain^ or the Triumph o/’Ckisiina liayev, 
'I'liis book ill Telui>[u \t*rse of ;m ornamentod kind. Its ob- 
ject cbudly to celebrate a N'ictory obtained over the AruhanT^nadans, 
and a treatv cemented by marriage with the Cojaputi, or king of • 
Orissa. \fter tlu' victory over the Muluiminadans, it was judged cx- 
penii'nt alM) to curl) the Offjapati, who was in alliance with them. 
At fir^t war was commenced; but, dilKculties arisino by the counsel 
and skill of Alcaji, the raver's minister of state, proposals of peace 
from the Oajnputi were brought about, and the latter offered to give his 
ilaugbter in marriage to tin* r.ncr. In the native manner, a parrot 
it is said was seifl to narrate to the ra\er the descent and superior 
tpuditie*^ of the other raja'> ilaughtor. This office the parrot discharged 
and the marriage was celebrated, with w'hich the poiun concludes. 

This copy of the work is written on palm-lea\es decayed at the edges 
but otluTwisc complete, and in good ]n*cservatioii. Its restoration does 
not seem to be urgent or indeed important : the following is a fuller 
abstract of the contents. 

The author's name is Vengaiyam son of Calai, who invokes his 
gods, and the poets of antiquity, sucli us Valmica and others. He 
wrote by direction of Sui Rama given in a dream, Hahi-iiadi-chenn a 
Vencata-Buu'pa'la was his patron, who instructed him to write the 
history of Cbisiina rayor. He tirst celebrates Vijai / ann ^ tu'am and the 
2 A ^ 
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ppaise of Nabasinga rayer (father of Crishna rayer). lie states that 
^ t^ABASiNGA rayer demanded of him an account of the primitive state of 
the ViApdranpn (site oiVijapanagaram ) and of the worship of Virupacshi. 
(a form of ^ivn) and of the proceodiiinfs of Vidyuranahi (a ^age) be - 
fore the town was built. I^hese are narrated to tlie following* pur- 
port. 

Is VARKN assumed the form of Vidyaranalu, afterwards called San- 
cara'cha'rya. Tie demanded and received from Lacshmi the ])rivilegc* 
of having a town built in that wilderness bearing his name, wlierf' she 
( Larshmi, that is phnity') might always reside. She dire(‘ted him to go 
and choose some place. He w<‘n1 to lln^ banks of the Tiimhudra riv(‘r^ 
and there seeing ihe fain* of Myvpuf\s}d“isvam\ he inquired into tlu' 
origin of the place, which tliose vers(‘d in such matters narrated to him. 
The legend was founded on a tale from the Sumtivv 

ascended this hill, but \'ali could not do so. There are fr, t‘ bills, called 
Mnlvatftm^ Ynnarvlahi^ Uusava sfrlniyftDU M ndhnny'fi-pr.rmii,})}. Kidi- 
kindi. They told him that this sacred land was suitable for his abode. 
At the same time be ])erceived a bare chafing a lion, at which being 
surprised, lie remarked that this wa'^ a sp(*ci.il place for tiu' hra\e. and 
here a towai must he built 1o he called (after his nann*) ]^fdti<'uwgar(nn. 

A transition is tlum made by stating, that Ka rasing raycu*, aftt^r 
hearing ..lany tilings on tin* aneient history of the place, addressed hi'« 
ministc'r ArcA.n stating* his wish, that his son (.'kisUna rayc'r should h<' 
crow’iied, or installed, which was accordingly done. Ciu'^hna ra\er 
sought ad\ice and kingly prud<-n<a‘ tVom Accajj, who instrucirel liirn. 
He then desired to see all the forts and other strodg jd.ici's. Hi' ac- 
quired full iiiforiiiation on all points. He also wauit out in disguix', tlie 
better to know if the matter-; conveyed to his knowledire were true. He 
thus lived some little time in a hralnnan’s housi' unknown ; hut being 
found out by his harrarras the hrahrnau asked vsli> he so eauie ? He 
said it w'as for the dcstruetlon of the <‘\il aial protection of the gooii.’' 
The minister Saluva Ti.mma hrouglit to him great treasure. The 
hnrearras in his liall of audience, reported to him matters l oucerning 
Visiapuram^ and tlm Nizam, tliat a negoc/iatiou was being carried on 
between the Nizarn, tlie Cerjapnti prince, and tlio ruler of i^isiapurdniy 
in consefuieurf' of a dread or dislike ot ChusnxA rayor’s accession to 
the throne of N\RAscNCiA rayer. l”ne minister repr<^soIlted that as the 
Cajapati \vas a worship]K r ol’ and a jirotector of the brah- 
mans, it would he right to pardon him, and it was determined on to 
proceed again.st (tlie Muhammadans) in preference, lo this end 

preparations were made', and Crisiina rajer proceeded at the head of his 
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army. Many tavorablo omens occurred, inferior chiefs of districts were 
overcome, and their districts assumed. All who submitted were pro- 
tt'cted. At length, after many conquests, he directed his march against 
i^ulconda. A great army amoiuiting to u hundred thousand cavalry 
came thence with precipitancy and halted on the other bank of the 
Kislna river. A general assuring the rayer of his ability to disperse 
nie Muhannuadans, n^ceived t»ermission to do so, and ho fell upon them 
ou the bank of the river; when, after hanl tight ing, th(‘ Muhammadans 
wert' defeated and fled. Some jjersons advised tlie rayer to assault the 
town, but the advice of the minister was that the place was too strong ; 
he ratlier advise<l to direeft heir eour^i* c‘astvvard against the Gafapatiy 
ulie had haras'-ed and impeded them on their march. The rayer con- 
sciiTc‘d, and vviiile on tlie way to attack the Gajitpfiti, he was opposed 
by siattej(‘d poilirins of diflerent people, fighting without union or plan 
wlu) vvt're one hv nue ovi'rcome, and at length 1h(‘y all came prolfering 
'-uhinlssion. Tlir* rayer receivt'd them favorably and contirined tliein in 
iheir po>''i -^ions, (as tributaries uiideia-tood.) Proceeding onw'ards the 
rav(‘r with hi^ ,’.niiy invented Atnidantt^ina {Ahm^dnagar), Tlie 
Midiannnadans of the jilact' made lierca* resistance ; but were at length 
• leleatt‘d. PiiisiiN \ rastn* took po-'-ession of that liill-fort, and erected 
hi , Hag on it. Stdl advancing against the his minister Saluva 

Tim VI A reprcMMited to him, tliat though he could iiiiquestion'flbly con- 
quer i]u‘ (Uijapuh, vel ttuit ,i'« the road was difii cull, opposition would be* 
toiiMdcrahle ; and tliat it would b(‘ be^t to mak(‘ a treaty tjf peaci' with 
thv' ()nss\t prince. C’lUsiiNA ra\er }»aid no attt'utmu to Imn ; but say- 
ing licit I he forest was no gn^at thing', it could \n cut down, and the 
(nojitpnll no ereat mailer, lie proeeiMh d in angiu'. On the wav Sidavu 
kh.m nppo^(‘d with si\tv thousand bovv-nieii. The fighting- was obsti- 
nate ; the khan having for his object to promote the glorv of the Gnjn 
pdfi. News eaTne*loth(‘ Orissa prince that dti-irx \ rayer v\ as a^iproacli • 
ing, and tin^ minister', ot that prince advised him logo to the re-iii- 
forciammt f)f t lit' lN]uli;nnma<[an cliief. .Sixteen other c-lhefs around tlie 
(r(tjtip((fi ro-v* up, and a>k(‘d h'ave to go against the invading armv', 
vvliieh leave was granted. Ckisunv rav er liearing of their coining be- 
canie ili',coiiraged, and rellectiiig' on Ins liaviiig before slighted the ad- 
vice of Ari' vji, he sent for him, admitted the error, and asked how’ it 
was now suitable to act. Accvji "aid it would not be possible to con- 
quer their opjioneiits, but that division must be caused amongst them. 
Uec(‘iving all needful treasure from the rayer he wrote deceptive let- 
ters, addresst'd to the si\tt*en chiefs, and sent them in boxes in which 
were presents of money, with honorary dresses and ornaments; these 
2 A L> 
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were given to messengers, who were sent on alone, and falling into the 
hands of the Gajapatis people, they were taken before him. The 
Orissa prince read the letters with great astonishment. The purport 
was to say that Crishna raver consented to the terms proposed by the 
ehiefs, and that if they would take and deliver up the person of the 
Gajapati rdja^ the villages, money and jewels, as stipulated, should be 
made over to them. Tlie Orissa prince, fearing for his personal safety 
retreated to some distance privately; and the chiefs, not sct*ing the king 
or knowing what was become of him, desisted from tighting. "I’lie 
rayer, on his part, did not advance his troops, and made no assault. 
Appaji now proceeded to the Orissa prince, and told him that (Jiushna 
rayer desired his welfare. Tlie Unjapati hesitated for a time ; hnt at 
length thinking the rayer might lx* trusted, he came to an audience, 
bringing presents. Doth parties ex< hang(‘d salutations ; the Gn'fnpnii 
offered his daughter in marriag<* ; ainl Appaji being greatly njoiced 
strongly recommended tljc uiuoa. At the de«ire of the ruler of Orussa 
Appaji followed him, being treated with gr(*at honors, ami allowed to see 
the king’s daughter. hen about to return, the daughter named Tre\- 
RAMANi scut a parrot to her father who transmitted it by Appaji to the 
rayer. 'J'lu* bird after narrating its own diviii(‘ origin, andtlie perfec- 
tions of the person simding it, gave the ray(T satisfaction. The mar- 
riage wan celebrated, and the va}er returned to Vijnpann^nrum. 

,, Note. This somewhat full abstract may ])f‘r]iaps supersede the 
necessity of any translation, so far a.> historical objects are concerned. 
Ferishta admits that Ckisiina ra 3 er sevendy defeated the Muhamma- 
dans ; the other matters are probahU' hi«^toneal, Th’e ornfunrnt at tlie 
close may be oriental rnetaj)lK)r merely to dc'sigiiate a iut‘s-eiig('r who 
was to repeat wliat was ordered, and no inori*. ISall va 'Timm a I'ce ais 
to have been the proper name of the minister; and Appnji a '•(Mr of 
title of office: many talcs are current of the skill and a«hlress of Appaji 
the minister to Cm. sun a rayer. 

Professor Wilson's notice of this manuscript may be found in Dos, 
Cat. VoL 1, p. 296. 

Manusvript Booh., No. Gouniermark 787. 

Section 5 . — Brief narrative concerning the rule of the SelupatiSf as 
Jeudatorp pi inces at I^unmud. 

This paper mentions a traditionary guardianship of the Itaniiseram 
temple committed to seven persons, one among whom by hereditary 
descent, wr3 Sadaica, wlio in Sal. Sac. 1527 (A. D. 1606), was made 
lord paramount of the Marawa principality V>y Tikumala Nayaklu. 
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ruler of Mmlurn, 'Hh* transnii^^sioii of the authority downward 
dates and names, and mention of eoimeeted events is continm‘d to Sal. 
Sac. 1710, (A. T). 171)5.) 

As tliis short ]>aper was translated and printed at the end of the 
appejnlix to \h>l. li ot Oricmtal llistorie.il MSS. any mor(' lengthened 
notice than tlie above, is not reijuired. The origin. il text was not tlicii 
<rivc‘n ; and as the writing of the doeumeiii \\ i\< iMpidl v f:idm»i It ap^joared 
suitable to have it restored, and available at aiiv time for rcurence as a 
record. 

Mayiusrilpf //oo/e. A'ir^. »1J, { '(nott/^rmcD'/i 7^5. 

Section 1. — .icr ot/a/ o/‘ Tia i;ma l a Nayajh inid (»/' !, ^ Jtwrendints, 
the C(s e/iatuca rn[ei\s of' Mad ira, 

'f’liis manuscript was al>o translated ;md ]>r!nted in tlu‘ serjiid vidume 
Or. lli'-t. MSS. beoinuint* ttt pat;e 1S*J. lieuci' therf' is ri -ed only to 
ohservi' in lirief, tb it it commences with tb(‘ ;ic( e - ^ion ot tin* ^on of 
Timijm-vi a KAVAkKfi to the tliroiK* at Ifadui'/t^ and hrmo’s the .aecoimt 
downwards, wirh a somewhat mimiti* spec ificat ion ot war-, ney’oci »tions 
and chanj^'cs ot p^c.ver, to the })(‘riod of the la-t teelde KMirnas of tlie 
i.ice, wliorecLiVed a . illaye tor their maintenance. In -oiiic of the 
d( tali'-', \vh< re must <)]is< m\*, tlii'> ni.nm-cript is con'lnn'-d and nl ited 
by tlic larei* I'amil mai n-enpt before immtiomMl. (in* f ' rndt le ijrajyihe\ 
At the tinu' ot makiiuic tlu' above translation, ibis IMS. wa-, not 

.'.it}-.ont dil!i( iilty le;;’d)h' ; a roneh < (.ny ot ir was <hen ni.id'‘ foj* e-reater * 
cuiivc nitnici*. and as tin* lap'W' of two v- ar'^ ^iii' e lii^ only added to the 
ddlicnlty of vi'adini»' the oiiyinal, a re-tored i-opv Ini-^ been [H’enanal iVom 
tile oriiilnal aidt'd h\ oica-ioii il letereiiee to tlie louyh and. the 

text nut havnnr been printed a i orn*' t ria*ord I'or lafcren.e i'-, thn^ pro* 

Mded. 

Secfton J.— aet'amit ot the i ute <y/*('Aiu C'u.A Cuoi \ n. 

In con^e^piem e of war wi;ii tin* Pandjfa kinu', a woman nl’iae { htjui 
ro\al race named Ci nc. mna CIln r'lii (‘scaped alum* inlo lLc wiideriH'^s, 
heiiii;' preiinaut ; and (o»»k U(j Inn- ahixh' in the liuu-e of a brahman a 
schoolmaster, and also an asl rolontc'r. l!\ ins m t la* dt dared concerning 
tin* eliild, after casting its iiativiiv, tha< it would become a ]JOWcrful and 
independent prim t*. In tlio ceremony of naming tin* child it was called 
Chij.i Clio’ AM. Aftm- the' cercmiony of investing with the sacred thread, 
and while learning in the school, the boy wa'^ tln^ object of much con- 
tempt from the otiier boys, being treated as the son of a widow. He 
retaliated on them ; but the brahman thought it be^t to keep him within 
the house. He became well instructed in knowledge and very powerful 
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ill bodily strength. The Panditfct Idug then vuloJ the Chola’-mnndnJnDi ; 
but, wishing- to place over it a viceroy, he made public proclainalioii in 
order to meet with a suitable person. A great concourse of claimant* 
a&JjnilblcUf The Pdndi^jun iheii put a gublt u pot containino- on 

the head of an eh'phant, and a wrcatli of flowers m its trunk, annoiun-ina' 
tliat the person on whom the elephant should place the wreath, and 
anoint by pouring on him tlte water woedd be regarded as chosen, and to 
that person the king would give Ids nv.ii d, nghli'r in inarnau'in 'The 
elephant being let loose, avoiih'd all tlie ]U'<)ple in the town, and going 
direct to the afori'-aiil hrahman's house, Ihtua* selecte«l llu' vouth hv 
d(»positiug tile wreath on Lis head, aiul pouring tlu* waliu* o\ cm* hnn. 
The \oung man was as strong as ten elepliants, hut iu order fo dirnimsli 
his strength the hraliiiian ruhhi d the soh‘ of one of his fc^et with char- 
coal, and thereby took away tli(‘ strength of niiu' i‘u‘]>hants, l(‘aving him 
only as strong as one elephant. II(' was su]) .eipumil v installed at 
CohibncitHHui ; and liad the name of (’ vui (.Ai \ ( ijouan given linn to 
coiumemoraic tlie nddiing of charcoal fttirtj on his font. Ihit ll.e 
king’s daught(‘r was not given l.inu Il<‘ -trenethemsl and <'j)]argefl h:*- 
(‘apital town. 'Du' voiing man learhing from Id- I'haJ his fathei- 

was before him king of the C7/.>//< tounliv, that ins father laat fe .ia'd 
to encounter (he Pumbijn king, and liad dii d during th.<‘ dUsturhauce 
tliat haiv*arisen ; resol\(>d on vindicating Ins own, and his faiher's rigiit : 
and, as>(md»ling an arms, set out to mak<' Wiir ou the l\indijfft kmg^ 
'Die army is stated at i!o(hUi)0 eavalrv, under i oumumders w ho *»' names 
are given, who approached the rm’g o river. The rih,‘<bj/ti/t alarmed, 
lu'ought to him treasure and jiwvel", and afti-r niinh llalti-ring homage, 
embraced him, and eomhn ting him to lus palace him, on Uu’m- 

of (‘quality, on half of ins ihioue, and married, him to hi * d<mehter Sio’- 
Il£’sVAlU, after wdiich Caki ('aua (’oouan ivtui’iu'd T(> tnn^ 

\vii(*re tliere w^ere great rejoicings. He allowed cultivators tliret' 
parts of the produce, and took one-fourth (tlie ordinarv r.ite used to he 
one-sixth), with wliieh revenue he huilt and r(‘]Kiired m<my sacred 
edifices, gave large donations to brahmatis, lu'ard many religious sUines 
recited, and was a firm votary of In order to see if Ids people 

were firm in tliat way, and with a view to discover and reetifv evils, lu' 
was accustomed to go out in disguise, cov<*red witli a eommnn dark- 
coloured hair blanket, during the night. Out of this custom arose the 
following circumstances. 

There was an aged brahman wlio, as the result of long penance, liad a 
son born to him, vvlio when grown u]> was married, and tiie old man 
died^ but not before having charged his sou to carry his bones to 
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and bury tlu-in in tluj (buioos. "J'ho yonn^ man prn^arod to do so ; but 
on tho cv(‘ of sotiiun- out slept in the porch of bis house, and tliere jravc 
sirict cdiiirtre to his wife to ki'O]) wuliin doors, while he ‘*hould be a])sent 
for M year and a halt; lb{‘ only oxcc^jjtion h<‘In^‘ lliat, if in v’lant, sho 
inlj^lit ask alms of th(' c]iarlia]»h‘ prince Caui C’ai.a C’iiolan. Tliela1t(T 
was at llie door; and, a<lmiriin 4 m) throat an act oi’ confidt'nce, deterinincd 
on b(‘iiiu: tlii‘ watchfid j.>iiardian of that house, ^^^ule the hrahinaii was 
absent In* wait hc<l it carefully; but tlie brahman ret urned w ilhin six 
months, o'i tin' wa\ to coin]}l(*ti‘ his ])ilirnmai;(‘ at Ramist^rfim, and 
wisluii^'to a^^ure iilui'-idf ot hi" wife'" (li-cretion, ajiproai hed the cioor 
alone ;u uiL»ht, and looked in ihroiejh its api‘rtures. 'J'he (!h6ffin came 
lliitln i* at the *'aiu(* tune, and thinkiii;^' the ])rahman wa:- a thief cut him 
down witli a sv.f.rd, and I'c'tired. Ill" wife ne\t da^' suffered grivit 
r('proa( h from lu'r neioddamrs. hut riH-ooni/im* her hu^hand, she hurned 
h(‘U elf w It h hi^ horly ; and the kme; ha\ iiiir une(niseioU"U kilh'd a brah- 
man. liad i1m' M"itat:on tei-nie<l i\,'ahuin-fuit ll (a ]>er"onitieatioii of the 
<‘rinie, as sf an e\ il spirit, alwa^'" tollowin^ him). Ifi* made manv 
alOMnpt" to <jct rn[ of i‘. \)at llioiKjh the ^pnlt* tpiltled him at the door 
of a temple, or eutr\ on a ‘■a* -red pool, vet it .llwa^^ r(*\urned afters^ards. 
ill* w<‘nr on ])il<»'rinian(' to the '-hnne of Mimifchi at who, in a 

X i-ioii, hdoriiK'd him ton the ^[."liation could not he "O ea"ily got (piit 
of, but directed him to Imild IttiS Sion fanc". and then at L'anmi 

he wtsild b(‘ n'!:e\ed. lie ae<*ordmgl \ hudt a "brine <'very ilay, nut 
<.t1inc idl r.ieh da\ woik wa" done; but lie did not know wht'rc 
d/tM/// yd wa". At lemjtli be lound an endjU'iu of .S/cn luuh'v a 
lia e naiiird MudJu ; ami '^tra there a]j[)i d to him, directing' him to 
bndd a t^mipk' ; to enter at one gate, where the sprite would halt, and 
aoidd be lm|)n^oueik and to go out at a gati* on the o])]) 0 "iti' >ide : which 
l)ie king <lnl, and w.i" eiiia'd. lie howe\er died cliildh*"", and his ipiecn 
tullowed liim. 'i'h#rt* wa" no i fiola kinjjj^ after 1dm, lu' reigned tirtv-ti\e 
\('ar n 'TIk* abo\e things eouemaung' him wi'n* (*oinj)ilcd by (hiAcn K I’AI- 
'kiiNCAK a isJiiiarn hralmian of from the Bukliti \ ddsan ami 

"omc^ other book", inclm ix e of Ma/tuf i/tj/ass or temph' legtmds, 

IC’nott'h. I'abh* and fait appear to la* bleiuh'd in the iir^t portion of 
this fhionnt, th** latter p<»rtioii explain" and dhi"tr»iies some parts ot the 
t'd R u t'u iiit tfi ^ ,iiid Irom tlu* comparison ut tlu* two, a lew' bi^lori- 
i*al facts ma\ be gh'aned with some measure of certainty. It is to be 
noted that this la'l of the i'Lola race', inadi* ( 'oinharantna (twenty nnles 
noith of his capital. This is the first (UKument 1 liavo as yef 

mot whh slating tliai tact; thoiigli 1 always thought that Conihaconum 
must once have be(‘ti .i luotrojmiis, from trines remaining. 
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Section 3. — An account of the Yiinaclu jdiiy or wild people of Sri- 
hin icotfa, received from an old man o f that tribe* 

Of old Olio iiaiood K agh A VA broiijrfit with him sixty familios from 

J^ucu-naHt dlj>trict ; and located him ad f with them at and 

do. iriiig the ooinitry formed l^dg'huva-j^uram. The people by dof^recs 
sprojid through a few adjoining districts. A rishi who came from l^e- 
naves and ^^as named A mbike'svaker resided in Madhijaranya (ox the 
central \\ ildi'inoss) ; an<l there, daily bathinj^ in a river, paid homage to 
Sica, Tii(‘si* \\ild peojile of iheir own accord daily brought him fruits 
and edibles, putting tliem btforc him. At hmgth he inquired of tliem 
the reason, they nqdit'd tliat their country was infested by a terrible 
serpent, and tliey wi^lu'd to be taught charms to destroy it, as wi-U as 
charms for other in^edful purposes, lie taught them, au<l then vanished 
aw.n'. 

Tlu'^^o wild poo])le, being skilful in magii*, continued iii the forest. 
They are of four ( lass('^ : 

1 i henJa-Windlu, 3 Yoya-rinidla. 

:2 YinKuinJu, 4 Irald-ciindf U. 

Tlu’ Yaniidn peojde are skilful in nieilienu'. T’lie CoyR peojdr 
reside to the \\(‘st\\ard iu the wiids at (tooty„ Athacani^ and other 
circimijaceiit places. \\'iiinii tlu'ir fore-^t lioundai’ies, if any traxdler 
attcmpf**ro pluck tVnIt from ni\ \fi-i band is f.istcnu'd to the spott 

so that lie canurU rnovc; but if on seeing any one of the C(tf/a people, 
be (m 11 out to tiiat p' i-on cNpialning lii.^ wi-bes ;{nd g('t ])ermi'»siou, tlnui 
be can 1ak(^ tin' liuit, -uid nir>\e a'va, ; while ll'e (dya fore^ter, ou tin* 
receipt of a small rc.ll of t<d\<cco h af. i' alamduitly gralitied. Ih^^idcs 
whiditho Cdijfi, pc«>plc oat ^uakc'. ,\hout terty years since a bralnisan 
pas-iiig through th<‘ (listri<-( saw' ;; ])cr. an coo!/mg snakes tor food, and, 
exjiressiug g^’cat a-toni- lini^ujt, was tidd ]«y tin* i(;ri*ster tlial tiiese were 
mere worms ; that if he wi'lied to sec* a sirpc'ul, one should be slu*wn 
him, but that, as for 1 lieiii selves, ^cenu'd bv the potent eh, arms taught 
them by Am ii i is '< "o va ukk, th(’\ feared no scrjieiits. As the brahman 
desired to sei* ilii * large serpent, a c-lnhl was h« n1 with a bundle of straw 
and a winno wing-fan, wiio went ateompanitMl liy tjje brahman, into the 
depths of tlie fori*.-,!, and putting the straw on tie* nnnith of a bole com- 
meiK-ed winnowing, when smoke of continually varying colors arose, 
follow'erl by liright ilann*, iu tlie midst of which a monstrous serpent, 
having sc’vcn licads v\as seen. I'hc lirulimau was speechless with terror 
at the sigiit ; and, Ix'iug conducle<l bacd^ by the cliild, was dismissed 
with picscnts of fruits, and proceodt'd to the north. This cireumstiince 
occurreil among the Cuyu peophi of the woods or wilds to the northward 
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i<238.] Account of the Ydnddu jdti, 

of* T^dJa-Vomchcha l/hnclidclinJam in Sal. Sac. 1635. (A. D. 

171l>-13.) 

The Chenja peo])lf* live to tlio westward of Ahubnlnm. Srt-Sailam 

rtnd other place '., in the wo«)d'^ or wihls ; and go alu-mt constantly carry- 
in<^ ill their haud^ hows and arrows. They clothe them-elves with leaves, 
and live on tlio sa'j^o, or rice, of the bamboo. They roll travellers, 
killing them if they oppost*. ThU people afflict every living creature 
fkill for food is snppos(‘d to hi' meant.) 

Tlie Jyfxfn people i arry hows and arrows, and wander in the forests, 
riiev are tlneve-. 'l*h(' Yctnudu. eiass aloin* do not plumler. They 
ari' emplo^ed as watchmen : the\ eolject a kind uf hark and roots, us<?d 
for d^einc led, hrineinc lie,i\ ii h ad'., and rccoi\ e w hatever thi' sircar is 
ph'a^.ed to eivc‘ in n'tnrn. 'I'lnw cl,i« IK Ism* on kind of wliite root and 
wiUl-hoiH'V. 'Tie ^irrar empl**\'. them wtilmien. In ^iu* woods 
\\o{\y llicrc arc for' \ of thc-e Yaii^do ])eo})lo (.-inppo a:‘d 

to ])♦' licads or lannlie'.), 'The ‘'ir« ar eive- \n tin* head man of these 
])eoph' t\\<‘l\«- toat'fruh of ri^c ino»!?]d\ : *. i ,*» turn he dcliwr'- -ometiines 
ten linniiles ('Mc)i Ii\e lnnnli<‘d lo-,)c) tie* iIm iier k-n'k. 'L'he others, 
who do not c:in\ on tln^' iuteia*onr>i', livi' in tiicir own manner in the 
fori" I on wlnle rooN and honex. '1 In- handliil of Ydti pi'oplc •^eelu 
to hi' conion rat i\ eh separated; for if thev alti'inpt to hold intercourse 
With olkcis i.f MiaJ tiilu' at a di^tauM'. thex art* killed; and thelTxvixes 
aret'arned olf; th'' odier- liold no int»*rcouri'e with them. Siicli, as 
far .ss c-aild he uhiaim*,!. is an .u i mint of the^.c Tea uhf ]H*oplc obtained 
t'ion. d ,\ hi -xhi -V n r m - a. lar a*, lie eonld o}\c nifurirat ion. 

RthinrK'i. 'i’lu-. pap'T xxas read ovt r b\ me a v'ar or two sinee, 
without anx orh< r remark man that theia* xxere people in the Vcnin.sula 
of wlioiri I'Jiropt'.in-' bad reei'ixed little or no hiformation. It now 
attraelid attimlion i hn'th from its follo\> ing t he lirecedlno' papers and 
from \vi<hini> to (btpo",- of the entire hoo];, Xo. 31, x\itliouL need of 
futtire rei'eri nee. l>nt j-eadmg it now after ha\imj, had previou >lx in 
hand the jvipi r on the l\h o -/ h inoiiiitainoer', t>f f foo/? voor, (Mad. Jour, 
of T. and S. No. Iti,) termed i'dd'hu in the paper tliereiii 

tvanskiti'd, it appears to a'-.-mu. uiuri* importance than otin'iwi<c I sliould 
have attnhiited to it. boi- it seems tleit the jmoper term is neither 
Kho\,\\o\ Violahi, hnt Cihjn juti (ni the ordinary prommeiatiou to the 
ear \ery similar to the emineiation of Khni j ifi). and tijat tlii'v are a sub- 
division of a inuidi larger body of people. 1 am coniinnod in mx suppo- 
sition that tlu' so termed h'/icr/s of the iiovtli in Go/erdt, See, are of the 
same kind of people, tliougli set'ininglx more closely analogous to the 
ChejijUj or Iralu, class. As regards the seeming absnrility of the 
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bimdlo of straw and the large serpent,, I am of opinion that this is nr; 
tnigina, and covers some mon' ret'oiidito moaning. Having in the 
■\iack('nzie p'^pers soiin'timt s mi-t with a fact plainiy narrated, and in 
others veiled hy fahle, nu tajdior, and symbols, I have learned notluistily 
to dismi^-^ siK'h seemingly enul^ onon:aii":m^, ivat to try to look througli 
them ; and in this insfanc;', uillnmi pL'etending to solve, what I ain tole- 
rably sure is a syinbolieal statenumt, 1 wnnhl throw out the cotijeetiiro, 
whi'ther it do not allude to the Mrrin-puj^.i^ or human saerilh'e, \\hieh 
niav pos'^ihlv hc‘ tin* ''liann on wliieh tliese (Vb/o people rclIcHl, and 
wbii Ii fliov may ha’* e |!'’:nib(Hb a; neli ih.e ^rI\age inhabitaris ot* llie 

mountains ot v</or. 

The locidllv of al out iwmlv miles no/th'.\ard oi 

Pifliraf : the t‘oinurN' ab'«*uT (lonitf stre1eh.es thenee noriliw est a ai d ; but 
Snilnm is thi-tlur to tb^* noiih, ^flie '• sjvagrs are fo-nnd in tiiC 
( i O'imsttor wilds and lot.iuit.mss, and from per' m.il inr()rniati()n n-eeisa’u 
hv me, there i'> a \ er\ ^ie:ibi. bind ot |\ "ph' dw('lline in the woodv 
nioimlrdiU" oi* the ]>ro\ii!\(a io liii -oai , lii The {'er^oiis (d* 

tlte ilm'^ ,1 .>1! <Hi the I'i/t /./nioc n:ounlaius ; and I 

jii r>e' pa] • r he!' , re a!jud<‘d to. • i * li > t e pr »hai)le that tinu 
inliabit tiie Uncf’ Inlls lo ‘In* eort.i }nh.n\ 'j’iie aeiount of ihi.s 

■jK’(>jd<* as earr-iiiu how ^ and .'iioys, lu.n'w fui roo- l.eiieN, or r<‘pLde>, 
agre# iiitiiii oi ju.-. turo’i'_/ hoiii the n-ota h. «•,'() papei's oftlji* .'‘irU'kfnizie 

colleetuau and v..tli cj,!*}*!!- fehl-, ft) ilu* \'r(( rv v.hf> stv m io iia\i 
been \uld s.ujyM peoph*, ahonpina] wloa* tin* iiindns firsi began t(. 
c()io7n/e it ;V(nu taenortli. 1 hus wi havi* ;i sono'wiial wide ranue el 
data lor iudn^bve fw id< ue<-, oj r.i\(»r oflh:, parueidar kiinl of p(s)pl< , 
umhr\arious seodi\ l.-iou lur.ag herii the primary <lwelJei-N iii tht 
peiiin u'a. due ( oncjie ion need noi loi* the pre^i ni b(‘ i rawu , hid it i- 
eleari\ ni(tiealA'<l : to hi* iolh>weJl, bN otlu-r e<juallv })lam stej)' 

tif birtorieal df die 'Ion, aii ii.g <ed ot hm Maekenzae }taper>, by f h(' aid 
of patimu e and ]aT-e\ <-i mi e. d’h * ]>o.nt o.i<‘e established, that the 
limdiis ar<' not Un* ahoiieimd n.ttive inh,djiianis of tin* peninsula, dot*' 
not setia to me of lidlinp niagoivud • , emi lids point, 1 expect, will he 
full} proved, ni th<^ proet .s {d’fh.e iave^tigation. 

C \ .\LAM. 

nnu.M l]tn,k^ A't), d, \.\>indf‘Cinn'i k 890. 

Section — Ki'calo l/jioffi. An m count of the Kerala, or Mala-> 

ifdUvnt routitrjf. 

dins inanusf'rlpt is sttdid to he (‘opied from one then in the possession 
of Dr, TE\Dr,N : the following ib a brief abstract of the contents. 
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Jiirovation. J'ho iuc-arnation of Paras!'-iia \t a and his do'^tructioii of 
tlio cshotriyas. lie fornn'd tlio Kerala <l“S(nn^ uldoli hoiiR;' iufo'^tod 
with serpents, l»e inlroduec'd the /u an liralnu>nr^^ and lo(*att‘d tlieiii in 
slxty-fonr vdlage?. Aluinr dc'iaih, o{' jie.e]*nal .'la-.njgriutnt Paii^si;- 

KAMA procured from Inoka tlie g;rLOit of montli.^' rain lu Die 

yonr. Other dotnils eonrornincr tne ol‘ hrahinan-. and tludr 

olfu’es. The hralinuins a1 hrsf eonda- led rle* 'j')\ern;ii nt cm tin* })rin- 
eiples of a irpuhilf’; hut n«)t ;e*T**e'a r -inione* .in i di- peiif'S 

,a]>ouL ]n upei'l y an ne, PAii AM'-ii \ m v d*“t( r':<iin d Diet il uonld LefaiMn* 
for flu* louii^M^ to eovera h a ;n-l o'e* Uii~ -oleMi d hoi n hy 

a hratnocni Idlau h\’ a < s ' r 'r/y / i- u- In*.-. f!i.t < onihinin^^ hralnnanitail 
and ki ih'v. a^ ePh.'l in t!,t' iyerefa ili\j-i'Hi, ^vhenee 

aro-e I lx* riann^ 'd' /\a/‘// ' n. 'on* 1 li(' “liitm ^1 >/ fj/fthtiii eoniOrv was 

oriidnally di\ id. /’i luit) I'oii" th rid Talti^'s, Ma.hu'i, KrraTni 
Pile hit ter on I IlI’ ; rein ‘ '^out h . dd nU (,r ih ‘ \ a. ^ . \ 1 a L.t-e ])ei iod 

'i\ {hv ( ^ah - > in Ijainhiha ( vlint* *o A ,*/•./; - ’ ';.'nditd ! i iiir (’ Hi l'* L'- 

‘I'A, i'^iuL >i \ 1 h'arn} l roan leni'i 1 1. ir r'ln.] • < f r di iw..' < red ‘uee. Beiny 
'.a\oj';dd\ j’ diinal lv» them, and .nlo^ded tneir -v-i.nn, lie niinnat- 

ed to the In aliinrii''' Drir (hiw mu^r nnite v\nl* hi'iidalha-, and h»l!f>w 
fiunr yV'^teni, ’The hiMhnniis \%ere e'rt'allv alaiMied and nieen ed, and 
eon .ulline Nvitli a le nli! •» indr.idnal anionLC llieiii at \t rin\ he pro- 
mised ’o rlieii* di dieiiltic I'.)lio\siid In^ tnlM-a' tin* h":TiTT!TanTs 

went to I’lo kill' and rein.ta't r.it v' 1 hen, eallinr for a nuhlie tlisim- • 

liditm. wiitni d‘ tl'.e\. Da erahin iiis v.er*' \ anemv.!)/ d , their tong'Ut'H 
Diould he (id tnd* aint the like dom lo ilu* heneldlai' d‘ should \)v 

oveieo.iie. ddn* di puU' w.i.' held, t eriumatin;*' ia\.n\;!>!\ !.> the hj^alunaiis 
ni ( oiiseipamee of ,1 m.^eieed ind.u ue einainniie^ {V-aai da liead hra^>- 
m;ni ,d '/Vz-C ti e,/r tin tongues (d* t’ae baiiddhii'- ' Yv(‘r». eul out aiul 

wana' banislu .1 t!M> toieit'A, d lu* !dng wlio hid adi )pt(d thee* “Vs- 
teni was (tidhrmiedT and seni'tjnd wen' set apart foj* !>i- mpport. He is 
not the Chi Kiiii \i A N Ptnu m \l vdn^ went to .^/rt! o lii- -o;i was ( K'wned 
aiivl au oath was taken (Vv'ui him. ne\er to [n'rni:l t;n‘ hamldlni-^, or pao- 
])ie of any other rtdipion to obtain puhlie sanation. Oi her details of 
some 1-uhsx‘cpient ni.itters are L'l^('n. .\t Inoo p(‘riod->, \slieu t)io ahoxe 

^»<dh liad ialhni into desu, -rude, tin* 1 aaddha^ ( A [uliamni’idaiis ) (jhtained 
some looting' in di'derein pla* e . h’he s\stoni id' Uiititiurhurua cditaiiied 
in the Midayala cunntrv, and the vedantist , of that elas^, receiv'd some 

* In ^talny'ilam i* siaens lliat the Muliannn idaiis air tci juud Bauddfias. Th-; 
Syuau CliiibLiana. art* calleil Maraa-rati^r *• people of a hut aie never 

dt*si|»nat(-d Ihuidd/tas. Jmu’U a use ol the I. lit term as applied to MiilKuniiiadiiiis is, 

I believe, peculiar to (be Maliujaiu eouutjy. 

"2 w ’2 
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endowments in lands. At an assembly of the brahmans of the sixty- 
four villages. it was determined that only the hralnnan'^ of oleven \il- 
lages (or villagc-di'^lricts) should popse*?*^ the ri^ht of oth ring a particu- 
lar species of vassem or s.-UTifico, and of performing some other special 
ceremonies. In proc('*s cd' t inn* the rule of kings had become oxfincf, 
and some brahmans went to Cktsiina raver iiuiling* bini to take tlu' 
rule of the coiuiti v lie sent two ])ersons r('specti\ ely naiiu'd ^4 
rajaPEHieMAL and Pumlvya raja Perl mat., a?, his \i(a‘r(n^, (‘acli for a 
period of twelv*' years. After C'nj.HteMAX PnuuM a n wa> ^ent, who 

wiis welcoiiK'd 1>> >onn' dist ingui>hed ])crsons, safely conducted, and duly 
installed. He ruh'd tliirt\-<i\ Mars, being ihre(‘ times the a})pointed 
period, on account of lii^ good qualities, 'flie raM i* bosvtwer was not 
satisfied w'ith 1lll'^ e\ten«ion (;f tin* term, and ileterinitied on hostilities. 
ClinHoMAN I’kklmai took i‘ouU'-el .IS to tlu‘ hi-st iiuMiir^ of meeting the 
invasion. In tin' first pLict' two hrahm.ni andicissador*' were sent to the 
rayer to endt'a^ our to I'acifs him: 1 ut he refus(‘d to h ^ti-n to th< m. A 
little fahle is nat rated of tin' manin r jn wlmdi tiie mes-engers aeqinred 
a magical quill, b\ looking tiinu’gh whieh the k al mitnie i»f any being 
could he (h-cerned, '1 he i fici ianfui in eoiiiu'xiop wjih iht' ( r.qa, 

and otlier sube)rdma1e'<, a'semlihic a i;i\-at .irmM and, wlnlt' lie mnlli- 
t tides wen' aslei'p, !/\ looking at them through t h(‘ qmll, d w.r- jieret iM'd 
that 1 tridOd weic nun, ottjtKMt god'-, .rnd the rest o^^itrc.s. To the leu 
thoiMaiid «i distiintive inai k was iillixed, and with them the ra}t:r was 
ciicouiitereil and deleated. 

’] he hirtlioi .Sancar x'cjt A'i .\ a is then jiarrated with Ins ju'oei'edmgs 
as to the ditreivnl taste.- of peojile and 'Lc rt'gidation- e-lahlisln d li\ hnu 
accoiuiled fur in rather a tari<'d>d mai.ocix but it i.- elated that Ins i e gu- 
latioii? continued to be ob^MwiMi. t'ijjnvi;:TAN Picao m a l c >iuinued to 
rule. A JVni/(i}‘ wa- kilhd. who after de:»l]\ is r<*pnsenied ,is instructing' 
^ho king to attend to tin les'-on- of a JotKun { Vlnlmminadan > ti aeln'r, 
according to whose a(l\i(e lie nnglit t'mhark on h.oard ship, and would 
thereby attain a partial beatilicai am. llcf disuh'il Lis wboh* domiinoiis 
into eighteen portions, which lie l^a^e o\er to the charge of dilferent 
chiefs. The two aiiibas-cniors hy whore m<*ans the ra\er had hc'en con- 
quered each rcc(‘i\ed pcjrlions of country. He s[>c‘eially gave* a shield 
to the Calicut raja, C'liritLMAN I'krumai. then went aw ay ( by sea^ 
to the country termed Asii, (sup])Osed to designate Arabia.) 'Hie Calicut 
raja afterwards wag (id war with the various petty chieftains, co!iqu(*ring 
some of them, anci acquiring siqieriority, 

• lie wore probably coucjuei td the c:ountry, without any bpecial iavitaticn. 

-f Thi^is the CmiKUMAN PiiRUM ai. who itf baid to have adopted the Muhauima- 
ddD relicioi), aod to have gone to Mecca. 
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The t'lrrivyl of the Portu^iu^se at Calient is iiotie(‘(h and the Calient 
raja is said to have foiifxht with 1h(‘ eaplani. d'ho raja ruled over 
eightt'O! forts, and s(*v(‘iit(‘eii di'-triel He fought ('oiithiuallv with his 
neifrhbours ; the Travanc‘ori‘ and d'eHiclierry iaja< heiiiu excepted. He 
snhdiied many eonnlnes, (‘xajrpreration a:)]>e;tr*mtf- m llie (‘numcnviiion of 
them. H(‘ a( '.[iiire<l pre-emiiu‘nce ah'>\e ('t'u v Iviic' ' 'fiu* customs of 
tlie (Jalicut kin^idoiu an* th{*u narrated; rcLinhiiiac- inteia-st and 

profit. d'he comnieiicenient of tie* f era i' ac'‘oimt“d for. 

The ruh' of llie xitaTox-^ of l i Ihul la'^ n lix(‘d a* twelve 

vear^' (.■oirespomhiiLi with tin* re\ <diitir>n, m orliit, of tin' ]diUiet .fii]>iler. 
ihit as C’lJiictMAN PruLMAi e\<*e(*d(‘d tin* ■ v'esci it;e<t t iiii'* i iii'^ mode of 
reekoniiie; lell into disii-e. In a period ol yrt'af sc.ircpv and droiirlit. 
wlieii a laree re-.cr\ oir ( ('oflftj}/ ) h.ul iK'coiitf* quile diW, th'* hr.ilnnans, 
in a bod\, went to tht* i'alfrnf nija ami reprt*'ientcd that t!u‘ can've was 
lii'^ w ithlioldiiiL* t ht* <'u-ioinar\ tario to th»* eo-U and the hralim.ins. 
d'ht* raja a(_know h^dj/ed Ins fault and pioniiM*d to lepaiv it. X’* a coin- 
niem ('inent a t;rt‘a1 innidier oi hr.diinau-^ were ted m tlie dr\ IxmI ot the 
tank., and hefoia* ihe\ had limsiied eatini*', liie watia* rii'^hed in witii '^iich 
ra])iditv tliat iIk'v w« t‘e ohlieed to make* lln'ii* e-..eape without ]ia\iiii^* 
lime lo takt* awav liic leases on whieli their food had ]*e(‘u eaten. An 
era was Iten'iin to eomuiemoiMte tliis e\(*ie, heon* tie* < nHatti m*a. 
'Vhitlie • rcdaiimj lo the c‘iilli\at]on of eoe(»n-init tri es, la'tel vines, icc. 
v'ustoms in deahne*', ]>usin‘j. ^tdline', llnh*-’ to re-:idate luintmo'. ' 

Ch’iL’in of tlu* .iIm* ot a kind of dlvmil v derivt^d from the fable 

ill tin* MahahiLdrata of N/erf.s appearimrto Auji'nx ilnrino hi> ]>(‘nanec* 
mar the Himalaya nvoimtains. "Idle orig-in of the lifnatr born from 
l^ica and 'Die n imes of \arioii^ local niUNUt ( in the Mala j/al'i 

country are ei\cn. Names of '';irion.'> fane^ in that country. Besides 
which the thirty-thret* eroer.s of superior ptd", and the '>i\ty*^ix thou- 
sand ((.siD'a.^. are all said to ha\e been in J/uhn/a/u »/<, tonetie r witli the 
supi'rior pod- jiroteetinp* the country. 

Vfterwards tlie i nneis of tlu* Cdhvnt r:^ias aiul otia'i* ndmaor chiefs 
an* gi\en. "Idie story of a Jonacn ( IMuhannnadan ) xvho r.ime to this 
eonntry, the cause of whicli i» narrati‘<i ; llie foreurmn* t*\teuded tlie 
doininiou of th“ C<(licnt raja; m.iendlcent tliiiiLC- are stall'd as to tlie 
com|U 09 <^s of the ('alicut raja, oiighiating^ in Ids devol(*<liie.sj> to Sri 
JJlidgaratiy and her gifts to liiui. Not w ithstandimj: the foreign Ihiro- 
peans came and took possession of Calicut whom liowever, in the end, 
the raja defeated. The Cur ambus of the hilly district ^greatly heljn'd, 
and had districts given in consequence. Disputes betw een tliis Curmnbu 
chief and the Coc7im r.aja. Details of the iiiunber of Naj/ars belonging 
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to different parts of the country. It inference to the regulations made by 
Pakasu-rama, and confirmed by SANCARAV’HA'm a as to llu' dislarue 
which must bo observed by different castes, in their apjiroaeh om^ towanls 
another. 'J'he distance in feet beino;' leiimtely stat<‘d. Brahmans and 
cows are of n;ood birth, otlier clnsves, of ineri and cjtlnn animals not so. 
With these regulations as to personal distinctions, and caste obsor' anci's 
the account concludes. 

]\emarl{. The writino* of this docannent in one place very niucli 
faded. As it is one of the la-^t of the iev\ M ((Ift/nlfur MSS , it has 
been restored ; and its (Mitire translation is recommended, iiotw illKtand- 
ing that it contains some things jmiTile, and some ah-nrd. Still tln-ri* 
are real historical details, and these <'an alvv.ivs bt' bt‘^t seleciid, <irtcr 
that the whole ('vldenct: of any document, whclhcr imporlaiil or trilling, 
has been full^ and tairl\ brought into view. 

j);_>rAiu;A rn. 

]\[rtnyscript Ituo/i, Nu. (>, ( 'ountmnnr/i IMS. 

yl?? fiCi'oinit fpj kings oj the Jim »' nges\ nn<t .sy^r:7^///y nj the jhih r //'/ 
kings oJ' Guitar a. 

An t'lcconnt proposed to lx* gi\ eii cf tin* tour age . the Koigs (;f 
Hast ui(tjmt'i^\\\i^ ?d uJtn/itnKuht nsy\]\e M aharnsht f rns and /#4o.sc/aA. I'lie 
;K.r: \s iirote^sed to lx* ri‘< ei\ etl from \ ri \ \.\ .vcdxn, an iiiMmal ion 

of a portion of the divine* e>seiiec ii(‘ar Snftnra. .M(*ntioii of tin* incar- 
nation of Vi-HMf ill dilb-reut a'»\*r-. With :i brief reterv'ine to oilier 
kings, the lines of It'ndishthi ra is i^iven. d hen ll.e ;nn lent liin* ol llie 
JiJiosala vmnsa^ ruling foc yea.rs. A fni i lier ■li>r of the Jjne (jf 

YudisltUtira. Jlyh Si mi from tin* Bengal < oimt ry nnnie ertMl con- 
quests. Various other kings. XAJtAJ>A Si mi is '-aid to h.i^e ruled at 
the eommeneeuient of the (*ra of Sfdfrdhana, The rc.ee ol Nak ada 
SiXii is giv(*ii. Jn S(d, 500 tlie Padshah i- . ml To liaM* rult'd 

in IJastinopuri (^DeHih) rix* sultans of tld^ ivna; piaiteeted the 
Mnhardshtirasy and gaAc them lands to the southward oi tlx* yrrlmihin 
river. Some little matter is given m the Bafhund character, "i'lio 
Padshah’s instructions to tin* Mahrattas as to tribute and duties. The 
instructions of the great Mahratta (i. e. llie Uttosnln) to his tribe and 
dependants, as to tiic manner in whiili they were to govern so as 
to fulfil the Padshah’s wishes, and not to oppress tin* aecouutaiits, or 
people. A list of tlie Bhosala race. A request made by the Divan 
(or Peshtva) to give him a grant of land. 'I’ln; lihosula [jointed out tlie 
neighbourhood of Poona ; and gave him a grant of land there subjijct to 
quit-rent, or tribute. Subsequently the Divan named Baji Rao, did not 
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send h*il>ute to the on \v Inch nrcouiit the latter wrote two or 

three h'ilory. The rc'|)l , wa. in Mjl>'>oniee, that tlie Vihoyala derived 
hl'^ j)oss('ssi^-a^ fVoin lue l\ulslia!n ^o Ik', lh\Ji Hao, owed him, the Bho* 
iioihiiij; ; 1)'^! ihal tlaMrihiile mu'-; ht‘ oj-voii to th<i i\idi.hah. Both 
p. citie s apjx’al' d to tlie i ’addiali, in eon uce ol‘ w liieh i.ppeal, ;m 
orde r < .loa* to ti e I fius dirt'etoi him not to interfere with the 
J)ir('i./, an<l iiihule ironi tiu‘ hitUn* inn-t I - ‘amt to tim Pad?>l;:ih. 

'1 lie /)tr('t/( did nd tni iite for a >liort tinu* and ilien d’Keontlniied doino 
-o. In enn^(‘ j.^eii-e tin* Pad^liali ^i‘nta iletaa iiimnit, of troops to deniaiul 
the ^lah d ie\m*ii/‘, lejt the olheei* \\a^ |)nl otf v,iih \anous excii'^es, 
Mtanhn** ih* trotne kill'd 4‘’v<r\ Ja\ tumiiv or niuia* cow on which 
lot' Inruti n inoi^ -ira'e (i ainl aron- lo tin' I'ad^liaii who rt'plied, tliat it 
jjrn( e( fled trom lu"^ lejU’ine to pa\ hi'. tnhnU', \vln(li if he did the an- 
iinv.anre vrmhl t-e vnij<lra\\n. Ill 1 napie-ted a small portion of 

landv lo 1,e l)(.ioA<(l on hinu in tree ^ii‘t, <*r fe«‘ sinijih', wherein he 
nii'jht «.'»Tv on he lio'-. wf hU iidi ijon wiiiioul inole'.tation. Tin* Pad- 
sii ih ( f'.i; ( nt d, h( on hnn .la mntii li'ranl; and n'''iored all the 

:cii!,-i‘nh r o- ihimei e.**- -e* -i.>n > to t’ee hhus^tb , ;{ trihutary. The 

v'.nhni '.mmU dj.irnt -i >•(*,• 011 ^ ,HMi litin^elf hv dff^ret's, and 
( (Moldn _ ‘;o),! ieniitli ^v.ntl^l^d on ns'.kin'r war on the BhosiiBi^ 
^^il . V e vO. M i-a'd (hioih in p<‘; 5 e» .♦:>!.* dude^ andi th'pimdhm’ on protoc- 
lioi iioi' -ho l’a,i Ir'h l.x ;n epnojireat '.iaiidiir- arniv; a eon.M^qmTilce 
he va.' “lui- led <hr hrtn>, laken pri'.oie'i aiid earri('d Xo Bt>ona. As» 
th(‘ i jj/ (>i>{,,on<i e i eat piro'h r ami voaliii ham; tin* Jlhasold so he 
io« i.a-^t'd h; ai'.'\ t'n i. aidi a.mh \\ nen tlu' 1 nl^nah le'^uiiied 
ho i)le dt I'lO'i M I ainne , he '--nt v. n; dt lo ^a\. ihat tin* eonntry ^euih of 
till’ htahla V. a - to -e ren ! hv h.iMlo.ian . ; i^'iat he, tie' Padshah, 

eo' 'i !i 1 . e hmi''^ If no ttonMe, i\»r ^^]lat'' 0 (‘^m trdnuti' was denuinded 
slioid<i 1 e leinilud. din' ! '.nUliali r'.'la.xed on ro('e.\in,u' this mrs'-aixe; 

. ndi < on eiit<’(i t o*!i’( f , % e liat-nte. "The iieeordinii U Irul aeeoiint- 

anm piaj'..ne(i m tin (liif-'miit lananaoe-. of the eojjnli\. hem:' < i fijcVitlty 
fhithfntih. .t/o///';. /'/ and ('(Oift i r\f . l)\Ji R -vt) now '.en! iin'^sanes lo the 
to Srntdi- h. Mid 1 :u‘ inler of lh<* country (the 

Konkan ) eallinp on them tV>r allemaiue andtidailein wlneheasohe 
woultl [iroiect tlanin si*{diiL> ihat he le'ld lii^ aiUhoriiy i>y s.im-tion of the 
Padshah. 'Idle eons(‘(pienee was a war s^i^h the t country, 

whicdi he eonqiici ed ; and next the coinjiiest of tlie (fUh-mrdr the ruler 
of (Bijemt. ddie ruler of W.staptn' lieariiiu’ id’ the^e pr()cee<lings deter- 
mined to make war on B*\.)i K-vu tohuiiiblo hiui and to a'^sume his coun- 
try. 'rids In; did and began to rule over that country in Sal. Sac. 1610, 
(A. D. i(J87, 8.) The luuiio of his \iceroy was Suaho.h. Other changes 
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and revolutions followed, one named Ram SiN'GII obtained a temporary 
aseeiKlanry; but the l^isinpur Padshah sent an army and overthrow him 
aiul subsequently re-instated the 13hosnl i as a, tributary. Ilis name 
was fiiVAJi ; other wars followed. List of rajas of the race, who 

subsequently ruled; with the period of each one’s rule. I'he CoJapur 
raja meantime protec^ted thi‘ posterity of the heforementioned 1>aji Rao. 
y\ inimber of zemindars or persons w’ho had received In nefits from 
Baji Rao, were asheinbled ; and couns<‘l was lield as to tin* means of 
raising an army to au^ainst the JihosaJa and re-1, i^tal e t]i<‘ descendant 
of Baji Rao. An ap])lieation was inadt* b^ liim to Bombay for help from 
the haig^lisb there in Sal. Sac. 1035 ( .\. D. 171::?, i;>), ‘-tatint*- bis prior 
claims to tlie eoiinlrv, now ooveriu'd by ihe Jlinsd! t, ll woubl apj)ear 
that tliey trave assistance. The d(‘seendant of Baji Rao then addressed 
a memorial to tbi‘ Padshah statin*^ his claim", a eo])y of wliieh, at length, 
is t^iven. It is vi'rhoNe in details of preeedinoi' mattc'rs; assnrninQ in 
part, soniewiial lh(‘ air (jf a manifesto, ciemandint^' ;d U\'i a th** rc'^loration 
of the small //unu e'l.mt, or independent Itrniorv, lu'lori* f'i\en U> l>A.;i 
Kao or ('Be with the aid of tl.e ifolapni ivij.'U and olher .uiAilifries, tin 
memorialist woubl b(' prepared to mafe war for ;he re<,>\('r\ of hi-, pa’ 
trimonial inh( ritaiu 'I'lii-’ memorial was width ii in Sal. Sae. 1572 
( A, 1). I(i51)-10): (Ml tie* d("j*atch of tiu* ineuKUMh tii'' writin* oi‘ it set 
■hiT. TTt .wv^head ot mmi to att<n*Iv the iider of f'/\iffpur; halting 

,at tin* viilaj'C named 1 ; wdienee a t(‘W troo[)sof tin-* l^ad'-hah 
retreated. 'flit' IV.wnynd- Radrhali went, it is ->lat(*d, to G’or/. ^iviuL; in- 
structions To Ins r('->pe< ti\ e rln(‘fs ; e^peci:'ll\ h) ihe eomniamU'r at ,ln- 
rftngahuiL The niini‘-ter oj' ihe youn^ man named Xan.a rAUNisin- 
terpo'-ed his coun'.el ; 1o tlie ('tTeel that tin* \ tsinpur Padshah was too 
strong' for him; tliat the eonetmt ration of iro(>j)s tonnne.j; at 
would naider it ieexpedient to jro afzainst I /s/V/yy//>‘ ils(df; and tViat it 
would he better to proceed aL»aJnst tlie hhosnJ t v-yy.' CA' Sattard, This 
counsel was lolbuved. Tin- army was made to ret I'o^i ath' ; and was Inrin'd 
towaids the latter jdace. Dn. Am Khan eame to the a"Sj>tane(' of tin* 
]\'nls]iali with (iO.tlOO 1r»)ops from llie I^adshah of Ih/g murgu r 
( Bisttftfrur 'I'lie yoimi»- man wa.-. ij^reatly intimidated by the ai rival of 
this auxiliary force. fie divided his army into tAvo divisions ]>roce<'(linL!; 
with ajrainst >yn//n/’n, and stnidinjr 12,000 into th(' (Umi^nvtn 

country (the Konkan), wliieh latter was eonquen'd and hnmjrht und(*r 
revenue management. 'I’he Sattara Hhifsala fearing- to eticonnter the 
invaders, relinqtii died the country and j^avo it up to tliem. '1 he de- 
M'ondiuit of ISA.ir Rao in eonsetpiencc jj^ave to the Bhosahi a small terri- 
tory, to hold as a fimdatory ; on the condition of In'iu^r ready to do iiiili- 
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tary porvic-c* wlionnvor summoned. Ills title was still to be Siraji Bho- 
suit Mohd-rdjn. The descendant of Baji JIao soon after died. He had 
no child, Init, his wile was preprnant, and under the instructions and p^iiid- 
aueo of Naxa Farnis a regency was formed f.d inf erim. \ transit ion 
is then made to the race of the aforesaid fthosafa; their ironies, dates, 
and periods ot rule beino’ Details ofthcMi* donations, and ondow- 

inents of shrines. The belbn* inentiouc‘d wife of B \.tj H ao's des(‘endant 
was (leliveM'd of a son, who was named P\n'd^ i’katana P>\.n Kao, 
j 2 r('at rt'joieinjrs we re inadt*, and t/ie ;rov(‘rijm(‘nt was condnv I' '\ by Nana 
Farnis. A w'Oinan of the same rare named (iANc.i Hhai had a share 
in tlj(' 'i^ov^n'nnu'nt. d iie yoimo man (ui coming- to PI v’ars of at^v* was 
in>talleil, and ihinied Si m a no a r B\jt JiAo. Hi* }:.\d some En^ch^h 
anviliaries in hi-, jiay, and made eonque'^ts in the neio'libourin«: Oons^ nii'f, 
and IrJifiiiJ connrries. Ho esiablished Dow'hjt R \o Scindiaii, Hol- 
K\K K \f) the fiun‘oir<tt\ and aKo tlie Bho.sftf.t a*^ '-iihoialinate chiefs; 
the antliouty di'scendnisf' 1o then* p()^ti'rit\. lie himself maintained a 
staiulini>' army, as staled of a crore, or ti‘n million^, (that is to say a 
lai'O'r unnjf*) 

The preiedinq' account vsa'- written hy Appa.ii of d/z/Avo c in A. D. 
18(h), finished on the liith April at Poinia, 

Jxeninrk, It wid appear from tin* aho\e ah-tract, that ^le doeumeiil 
to whicli it refers is of coiiMderahle relati\e importance towards mtfstrar'” 
inp* the hisOn-y of tlie Maliratlas, from tin* time of their oripriu. 1 
v\ouhl defer stating* any tiling, witli reference to full translation, until the 
various doc nini'uts in the Tamil l*iiiguage, some of them of great length 
and iuie h detail, hearing* ou the jnstor\ of Malirallax, lu'n e undergone a 
more full exanmiation by me. 'Jdie present doenmeiit ean be referrcal 
to at any suliseqnent ])eriod. 'I'he inanusiri])t hook icMitaining it was 
d,>n!age<i and in rapid progrt'S'; towards di‘cay ; on whicli account, as well 
as iVe a the presiflhaed value ot the contents, tlie docnmeiil has been 
restored. 


E:— SANSKRIT. 

(h'untha eliavacler. j 

Vtiiiyi-lc'd' Book-, .Vi/. { *ounfrnn((rk 1044, 

Ckatity J imsaii 

Invocation . A brief indication of the contents, then a r(*ference to the 
author, and to his readers. The Pitrdna is derived IVom the supreme 
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lord Pa ramesvarer, its virtues and beneficial tendencies are announced, 
great virtues of its writer : great advantage^ will result to its readers. 

The opens with a reference to Vr is hab'h a Svdmi, who lived in 

the centre of the southern portion of the land of Jiharata in %/umbu dwi~ 
pa, (central Hindustan,) an early Chacruverti (or ruler) came to him, and 
begged to know all customs, differences of times, and other matters from 
the time of Susuman. The svdmi favorably received his request and taught 
him the Mulatnntra, or principal system, which was delivered by Gac- 
TAMA to 8RENiCA,the great king, and consisted of 455,442,003,100,530 
stanzas. This, the great Pur ana, is taught from age to age. The 
account is then conducted as if repeating what Gautama stated to 
Srenica, a specification of the various ifogas, that is, religious rites 
or modes of worship. A reference to Svavambiiuva Manu and the 
matters which occurred in his time introducing the mention of the 
Ulsurpani and Avasarpini periods; the former prosperous as following 
the renovation of all things after the periodical deluge ; the latter adverse, 
as going before and preparing for the destroying and purifying deluge. 
(See MS. book, No. 12, Section 1.) The peopling of the Dharata can* 
dam, (or continent of India) with the Manus, Cflacravertis, and people 
is next adverted to. The prompt justice and equity of the Chacruvertis 
in the punisj^ment of crime. The hook then mentions various matters, 
■"coficCT^iling the world, countries, towns, kingdoms, sacred rivers or pools, 
donations, penance, in detail. In those times men believed in only one 
creator, who created men good and evil, not according to his own pur- 
pose of mind, but according to their good and evil deeds in a former 
state of existence. Afterwards the bounds and the nalture of the Hhara* 
ta candam (or upper India) are stated, its hills, peaks of mountains, &c. 
The great city of Alnvapuri, on the northern portion, its ruler was Athi- 
PASEN king of the Vidipid haras, (a species of celestial): he considered 
the luxury of kingly rule to be like smelling a ptiisonous flower, and 
relinquished the kingdom, devolving it on his son; and, becoming a naked 
ascetic, he was initiatetl into the Jainu system. Details are given of that 
system. Mahapalen governed, he had four ministers, two of whose 
names were Mahamatiii and Svayamputti. One day Svayam- 
PUTTi, being a distinguished person among the Jainas, asked the king 
some questions of a religious cliaracter to which the king replied, and 
they both agreed that the body dies, yet that the Jivan (life or soul) 
does not die. A story is narrated in illustration; to the advantage of 
the Jaina system. Various accounts arc given of persons who by acts of 
merit according to the Jaina bdief, obtained beatification. Some ac- 
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count of persons who by evil actions incurred the pains of Ndraca (or 
hell.) Description of the various places of torment, and the punish- 
ment inflicted: being instructed, or purified, thereby: the persons so 
punished svibsocjuently attain to happinebs. Mention of perboiis who 
obtained beatification in the laana-calpam. There follow details of 
capital towns, each the metropolis of a state or kingdom. Proplictic de- 
claration as to the future birth of Vrisiiab'ha svanni^ his incarnation ; 
Brahma and other gods did him homage. Many matters follow con- 
cerning that incarnation and its praises. An account of the instruc- 
tions given by Vrisiiar'i; a seated on a lofty seat, or throne; 

BharaI’A and others received his lectures, an account of their panegy- 
ric on the teacher. The glory of the Joirni system dwelt on. The 
Chacraverti afterwards returned to Apodhtpi^ and received homage 
from the Vidt^ddharas ; in a dream he had a vision of the god who 
announced to him that persecutions and sufferings would arise from the 
Pdshaiidh' (a contemptuous epithet applied to tlie Saivas)^ and also 
from the MlccJichcts (outcasts or barbarians), detailed at length. The 
i 'hact'uvpi ti in the morning performed the rite of ablution, in order to 
remove the evil of the dr<‘ani, or to avert its accomplishment. Details 
of PuABAsAN, Cum B t HAM, aiid many others, are given, as coming 
from the mouth of Gautama, delivered to Srenica, that is to say, of 
what bind of birth or form of being, fboy before were, (on the .yoicxii 
of the metempsychosis,) what kind of actions they pc‘rformed, afterwards 
being instructed in the Jaina system, they acquired beatification. 
These various accounts in much detail occu])y the rest of the work. 

Note, This palm-leaf manuscript on examination was found to be 
compl(!te, and in good order; witli the exceplion of about fifty leaves 
at the beginning. These were restonnl on other palin-lcaves, and added 
to the hook, for its more certain preservation. 

The work it will he seen carries up the origin of the Jaina system 
tp the very birth of time; yet as the whole turns on the alleged incar- 
nation of Vhisiiabiia svdmi (considered b\ some to be a subordinate 
incarnation of Vishnu), and as Vihshabha sedmi was posterior to 
Gautama Buddha, the evidence for such high antiquity may receive 
as much credence as any one may choose to bestow . In truth the 
Jaina system, at its origin, was a modification of the Vaiahnava one. 
To me it seems that the Pali wmrk (about to he publislied in Oeyhii), en- 
titled the Mahafcan.s'o (or great genealogy), clearly fixes the origin of 
the Bauddha ana Jaina systems at Magudha^ three or four hundred 
years antecedent to the Christian era. Nothing in this w^ork, as it 

2 c 2 
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spoTTis to mo, contradicts such an origin; without being easily rccon- 
ciicabie thei’eto. The entire book might bc worth translating, at some 
future period; for though the Jainn legendary history is as much bo^ 
clouded with metaphor, and fiction, as the h ralnnanical ; yet, from a 
com])arison of tlir^ two. facts may be selected which could not be receiv- 
ed ou the ovidem o of either one of the parties. 

l^rof. Wilson’s non. t' of this book (Des. Cat. vol- 1, p. 152) is 
as follows ; 

‘^ \ I, ChiA I ra\ iNsAi I Pvu\na, 

“ TainuJ Lnn^iui^c <$jul ( 'h.u'artp)', Pahn-lrrtvp.f. 

All account of various sovereigns, peculiar to the legtaidcry history 
of the Jahids^ who flourished conteniporaueously witii tin* twenty-four 
Jdini,,s^ as Vicif^fidhara^ Mahdhahu Vfrdhdhu^ Vajrugarhha-i Nubhi. 
Vi'Usknbh't, Pharat AnuJeampana^ Srij)ulay Saynndi'avifftpa^ 
sheudy &c. Ill three books, b\ Vh ha soma Simii/' 

The statement of this hook being in the Tamil language and charac- 
ter must liave been an oversight of lh*of. Wir.soN*s assistant* It is a 
Prakrit (or unpolished Sanskrit) work of the kind sonu'thnes denomi- 
nated (by native's of other prov incest- lian the* Tamil district), the la- 
mil Grant ha ; the term grtintha not then denoting merely u booh ^ 
work, both in letters ami language. 

('^onrhisfioo. 

In this report I have' not included all the works that liave heim the 
subject of examination, collnti<>n and restoration during tbe brief period 
of two months, to which it refers ; hut only so Tnan\ as would sutficc 
to form a primary volume of restore*! ilocumcuts ; of which moreovi'r, 
I could get the abstracts written over from my rough notes in sufli<'U‘nt 
time ; and tlie pn'paration of an al)stra<-t, forms to me, not the h^ast 
lahonous part of the duty. 8ueh MSS. as I'or the present lie over, J 
purpose to include within a following statement. 


II. — On the P evolution of the Seasons. Py the Per. IloiiERT 

Eveues T. 

(Continueil from vol, VI. p. . 108 .) 

Whc'U my hist paper upon this subject was in liand I in hopes 
of receiving additional lists of the prices of corn from ilitferont parts of 
the country, which might enable me to trace tbe average line of varia- 
tion throughout the last century with a considerable degree of rcgula- 
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j'itv. Ill tills I have hceii so far <lisappoiiitcd, that the lists recoivod 

have been very few, and not above two of them exteiidiiijr more than 

25 years back. That the data which they, to^i^ether with those already 
ill iTiy possession, alVorded, sliould be insiiflicicnt to g’ivo results r€*g'ular, 
or lU'arly re^^ular, was no more than oxjH'rieiicc with tlie most recent 
jH riod (from to 1800) h‘d me to believe, lint there are some 

farthiT impeiilTii. nts to extendini>' the, investigation beyond 1800 wliieh 

must lie ]>artieiilarlv noticed. 1st. Many of the lists do not extend 
be\ond 18 12; only 12 out of oO r(‘ach to 1792, and only 5 to 1750. 
I'.arh of tb( has a jiartienlar mean dependent upon local circum- 

slanees, and llie ct'ssation of it affe(‘ts the oeneral averaj^-e. The only 
wav to obiMle this source of error, would be to reduce each list to a 

connaon mean, the labour of whii;h would be very ^reat. 2ndly. No 

registers of the priei's of corn for this period have been kejit with a 
vii'w of ensuring acenrary : eonseiniently the lists have been tllh‘d up 
from the best information that could b(‘ procairt'd, such as tin* private 
nu'morainki of individuals, merebants, and others: of course the more 
distant tlie tune tlie more scanty and uncertain those data wouUlhecome, 
and vse can hardly ludieve hut that many of the results they furnish must 
be, in a di*LM(*(\ erroneous, 8rdl\. I'rev ions t(j tl;e year I 800 irreat part 
(ff the country was still in its at>e of chivalry ; at one time subj<‘et to the 
jiass.'^re of numerous armii*^, sa' kins’, plundermir and devant - , co, 

anolh*'!' to till* forays of hands 4>f rranl, l)e>ide.s tliis, the 

diih'reiit t>'ov e rumen ts oiteii tc)ok thi* I'orn dealer under tlndr paternal 
care, and he was made to sell the caipricc* of a kvraut. or the clamours 
ol an mitiiiiikmi> jM'oph*. obliii'etl Jam. 

All hc’iiiij;' jiiaaiiisi’d wi* havi' now ro state Nvhat the actual n'sult 
of an examination of the li'^ts ha*- been. The leds wliiidi formed the 
N W. hue in a previous [lapc-r were nut iner(*,i-ed m number, but s(*pa- 
rated into two di^ision^, aceordino' as the plaei*-; iVom which tlii'y eaino 
were .-.ituaW'd neai*(-r, eiiher to f/iuiu or to — I'lie averai^e 

was taken of <‘ach division, ami, as in flu* fornuu* case, tin* ditfereMce 
bi‘lwi‘(‘n the maxmmin and nnniinum from 1750 lo 1885 was divided 
ill 1000 parts. The Ihnnircs line remained ihe same as before.— 
The Ideyi^al lim* was inerea'-ed hy i list from i'nJvutta taken from tlu> 
I2th vol. of tie* Asiatic Kesearches. The la'-t, or soiith(*rn lino 
hulpot >\ Indure^ and Uhopal ), was increasetl hy the addition of a line 
from Dundivaia in the Panjdb. Tlie average of the live lines was 
then taken and rhe general lim* traced out in the manner described in the 
former paper. I liavo before mentioned tlie notion that a complete revolu- 
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tion took placo in 56 years, or three cycles. In piu-suancc of this idea 
it was Intel icled to described the first 56 ycarSj beginning With 1835, 
and then to place in a line above them the next 56 years beginning 
with 1779 — so that their parallelism, or the contrary, might be more 
easily detected. This has been done (see below) for the first 21 years 
of each period, viz. from 1835 to 1815 both inclusive, and from 1779 
to 1759, both inclusive ; and it will, J think, hardly be denied that some 
degree of parallelism does exist between them. In the 35 last years of 
each period, from 1815 to 1780, and from 1759 to 1723 the irregula- 
rities were too great to allow their being placed in a similar manner. — 
But I have traced out the variations from 1815 to 1780 (see the thin 
continuous line in the plate from 1815 to 1780), and it will be observed 
that the prmci})al maxima run thus, 1815, JB06, 1796, 1787. 

Now we must consider that it is only by taking an average of differ- 
ent cycles that we can get rid of the effect of such disturbing causes as 
are only temporary — say, for instance, the inroad of an army, or tlie 
decrease of the population. The average therefore of the four cycles 
1815 to 1796, 1796 to 1779, 1759 to 1741, and 1741 to 1723, was 
taken, and this average is represented by the dotted line from 1815 to 
1796, and from 1796 to 1779. It appeirs to be nearly regular, and 
probably succeeding observations may enable us to make it more cor- 
IFhe dotted line from 1815 to 1835 represents the average of the 
two periods, 1815 to 1835, and 17.59 to 1779. 

Since writing iny last paper 1 have also received a list of corn prices 
from the Cajie of Good Hope from 1835 to 1812, and another from 
hickrnir in the desert for the same period. These pi'ioes have been 
added to tho^e of Dvndwuhi in the Punjab for the same years and from 
the average a line has been traced similar to that of fig. 2, Plate, 
(Journal, No. 64.) 

This long ?md tedious investigation was entered intt in the hope that 
certain useful results might be obtained, and the njsults that havi‘ been 
obtained do make it highly probable tliat there is a certain degree of 
regularity in the revolution of the s('asons. If the number of rain- 
gauges in different parts of the country should be greatly increased, 
and the prices of corn accurately regist<‘red, may we not hope that 
something more definite may he established, even so far as to enable us 
to fix the variation which may be due to each particular locality. Nay 
more, if certain combinations of light, beat, and moistnre bo conditions 
essential to every kind of animal and vegetable existence, may we not 
conjecture that otlier productions than corn are affected by peculiar 
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seasons, and that we only need numerous, and long-continued observa- 
tions, to know when those peculiarities are likely to recur ? 

P. S. Arguing from what has been to what w ill be, we might join 
the two dotted lines in the plate for a conjectural line, the first year of 
which would be 1836. It would, however, first be necessarv to correct 
the latter part. The two lines of which it is composed 1775, 1779, 
and 1831, 1835, are both erroneous, as indications of the seasons ; the 
first in a considerable degree, the latter less so. To illustrate tliis I have 
added the line of the Calcutta rain-guage, 1823, 1835, which may be 
compared with the lines in the plate. Journal, No. 64, and I have other 
data, which I will arrange and bring forward at a future opportunity. 

Table I. 

Average price of Corn in Northern India, during 4 Lunar (Jycles. 

Year. 

1815 448 362 340 36l 364 354 298 253 360 365 355 278 428 455 429 459 
Year, I 2 3 4 ii 8 7 8 9 1 0 11 12 1 3 14 1 5 16 17 18 19 ys. 

1815 448 362 310 361 364 351 298 253 3f.O 365 355 278 4 28 4'=;> 42y 459 496 014 591 17^ 7 
1796 764 639 529 449 409 40 i 424 123 445 485 427 -30 193 300 23^221 311 3 15 .. 1779 
1758 326 366 40s 360 318 3S7 259 385 435 326 280 2^5 273 175 1 19 137 16 \ 200 . . 17 41 
1740 194 161 170 232 210 ^516 201 224 226 20S 179 205 154 174 235 214 216 .. .. 172*4 

Oa. 1 

> 132 382 362 350 325 340 3 45 321 366 346 310 244 262 276 259 258 296 

iCy.J 

N. (i. The^e numbers were taken from the average of the ti\e piincipal lines men- 
tioned in the paper, the whole variation in each cu'^c huviuij been previously divided 
into 1000 paits. 


Table 11. 

Averuge price oj (Jorn in Northern India. 


Year. 



Ye III , 

Year, 



Year 

1835, 

404 

:«5 

1779- 

Jb24, 

273 

356 

1768. 

34, 

306 

334 

78. 

23, 

281 

442 

67- 

33. 

3 12 

397 

77. 

22, 

409 

404 

66. 

32, 

312 

382 

76. 

21, 

321 

361 

65. 

3], 

341 

358 

75. 

1820, 

IBS 

306 

64. 

1830, 

413 

340 

74. 

19, 

200 

207 

63. 

29, 

359 

395 

73. 

18, 

240 

264 

62. 

28, 

30 9 

340 

72. 

J7, 

319 

293 

61. 

27, 

2G7 

306 

71. 

1 16, 

355 

306 

60. 

26, 

259 

267 

70. 

1 

448 

303 

1759. 

25. 

28o 

275 

69. 






These two lines are those which are traced on the diag^ram, and tog^ether make 
up a period of 6 cycles or 1 12 years. 



Diagram of the Variations in the price of grain, from 1757 to 1835 , and of the Rain at Calcvttn, f7 0 in 1-^23 to 1835 
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VARIATIONS KnoM TEE MKAN. 




III .— of Indian Coal analyzed at the Calcvft i Assay Office, inchidni;:: /hose pvbh'shed tn the C'leonini^s in Science, 
September 1801, arroni^ed accord iiaj[ to loC'di/ie^y cj trnt ted fi oai tk»' Report o f the Cool (Joauniitfe, 
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Coals imported imo Ccdentta^ unalp:^ed at the Calcutta Asaojj Ojji. 
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Calcutta, Assay Officic, l N. 13. For vSpecuncus raarkei lb3i, as vscll as for remarks on the different variaties of Coal, see Gleanings 
Wh QctoUr, 1837. ^ in IScience, 111. ‘2S:i. 
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IV. — Extracts from the Journal of lAeut. Markham Kittot?, s 7 ih- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society at the meeting of the <jth Oct, 1806. — ^ 
Hums and Pillar at Jujijmr, 

[Continued from p. 56 ] 

Wednesday^ ^Oth Norernhery 1806, — Camp CJndteea. This inorii- 
ing’s march, tho distance was 14 miles, roa«l good and no Icbs than 
twenty-two bridges. 

Our camp is on an open space near the Vhnlteert^ slieUer, the 
ground so hard that it was with dilTiculty our tents were pilclu d, tlua’c 
being a bed of laterite a few indies below the surface ; the stands 

on a granite rock, the laterire adheres t(^ and mixes with the granite in 
a curious manner, tlie strata of the rock im line at (alunit) an ainih' of 
45*^ with tlie liorizou (southward), the rock in such ])arts whore the 
laterite (which is hard and \ilrificd having the appearance of brick- 
kiln slag) rests, is in like manner red and vitrified. 

The country to the hdt of the road is very Hat and swampy, th.o 
isolated hills alluded to ye.stcrda\, have a very strange npjx'a ranee : it 
has often struck me as very remarkable, t]ic abiMjj)t niainun* in whi^h 
all the hills met with from Lence to llajinnhal and onward^ to the 
Sen'alil' range, ri^e from the surrounding pkiins, in tln‘ -> 0 !) of winch at 
auisiJ'me of a few \ards only, not a pebble or iVagnn^nt of rock ib to lie 
found, even at very great depths^ : it would ^(»em lliat llie wlioli' plains 
of Tlindustan had been (previous to their pn'^ent statej a vast ocavan of 
liquid mud and (piicksands wliLeli had gradually settled and dried on tlie 
receding of the w'at(*rs that caused its existence. 

About two niih'ri from cnm]>, we jias^ed between tw^o high hills, rising 
abruptU as described : thty arc covered with dense jungle, there was 

* The Sewt'tiik ini^e of hillaj «*ast ami M'c-.t (in the i 'iitynnliate of the 

ji'^e ver\ obiuptly, fiom KiJJei ahad nr.ir lionpn to the Jmnna, and ajraia 
hetueen that iivcr and ihc Gan;ies, sliin'!:lc uml bouhlei -atones a:‘e foutnl to a very 
great depth. 'J he shingle is inrt wilh at iiicrrased «lepths fioin the suif.ire (bf)ow 
tlie common soil) in ratio as you recede from the foot of the ]»ills to\var<is the plains, 
{•hewing 1 should think, the former cxis'euce tif a beach, and of the ocean having 
once washed tlic Sewalilc lanijc prior to the formation of the plains. Dniing rnv 
travels along the base of the Sewnlik, and tlirounh the Dhoons (valley**), of Dheru^ 
Kyarda aiid Piujore and to Kahun, Simla, Mussnoree, &c. ^kc. in IS31, I could not 
help observing the peculiar manner in which the strata of shingle ami boulders in 
► ome places rest, commencing at the Vnisc of the high ranges and passing under Die 
valleys over the Sewalik, th«rc dipping down on the southern face into the plains 
(vide •sketch A;. The cavities in the higher mountains being likewise filled with debris 
would lend one to suppose that at some remote period an ocean had shifted its posi- 
tion from the northern regions beyond the Himalaya to the southern. 
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indeed a great deal of jungle nearly the whole way, to the right of the 
road, but low land and rice fields to the left. 

To the northwest of ilie village is a very large tank and a high mound 
around it, on which there are traces of there having been buildings in for- 
mer years. Tlie tank swarms with alligators and is overgrown with solali 
and pureno (water-lily). The inouTids are now' covered with jungle and 
brambles. I remarked a figure «)f Buddh under a large banyan tree, 
it wa-i all bevirieared with sendoor (red lead) and worshipped by the 
villagers as the thakoor ( Maluideoj ; there were other pieces of sculp- 
ture scatti'rerl about in dillercuit dire(‘tions. 

1 18:30, — (kimp 7\n}(rhcf?. Distance this 

moruiiig ,")A niiles, bridges 15, roarl good; our camp was jfitched a fur- 
long to the right of the roiuf, on an o])en spac(' near tlie vill.ige, bcsidc 
a tank : tliere i> nnl '*udicient slieltiu- liere lor a wdiule reginiout, though 
am) dr, for smaller desachmeuts. 

Tlieu' ai‘e two rcanarkable mound'i to the east of the village and left 
of the land, thev go by the name of KrurJint: J^hre and (by some) 
>d.se/-o-/b/ I)J rr QY /Vo/gec both rd* wbhdi word'. im)dy a “mound;” the 
n.itiNeKS sn lint mans c(n1uiie'> ago, in the time of llu‘ Devata^, a 
da-inon luuAf'd KtNCnvc cou^lnuded a fort here in which he 

n^(‘d to Hide: 'luh momnb these are ’vei\ rommou in Upper India 
and .lie .C'cnhed to like laiHes*". 

I should oh'-rrn' tliat Ktcdnic or KcnchuJt of itself means a d<T'nu)ii,^ 

T saw se\eral iVegiuenrs of sculpture under the banyan and peepul 
trees round the tillage, also ^ome mutilated figures of Buddh. 

A lar^e tn^e as well a - a mound, always aiirae-ts my attention and I 
iuvariahU' ride* up to e\t'r\ one 1 s(‘e, wlieu I am able to do si), it is 
under sm li trees, that many curiosities are to h.o seen thruugboia. India : 
for it is a gc'ueral custom when any 'sculptured stones, idols or else are 
found in dig-ging^or b\ oilier aecid<‘nt, they are placed under the saered 
))ee)jnl or hun*. 

'idiei c is a very fiiu* ^ iew' to be had of llie surrounding country from 
th(‘ to)) of Ke-'^rhuc Dluu^ (wlicre ihert* is a small bungalow); the coun- 
try t o the riglit (facing Vuttavk) is woculy with continuous ranges of 
higli lulls \\liich hav(‘ a grand appearanci*. '1\) the left, are extensive 
plains with a good ju’oportinn of trees on them, as far a'i the eye can 
roach ; the mangoe topes at Cuftavk are clearly visible at about eight 
miles in a direct line due south. 

♦ 1 would call the utleutitiu of all antiquaiies and culU ctor-^ af aucioiit coins to 
such mounds as these so ronnnon m the Doab and in the vicinity of Mathura und 
JJeJhee, such as Paniputf Sovnjntt, liiUjhputy or many other puts'* or “ prastas,*' 
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There is a market held occasionally at Tanghee where brass uten^ils, 
coarse cloth, and shoes are sold, chiefly brought from Cuttack; the 
village is a tolerable sized one, there is a police tliana : it is in the Mo- 
gulhundee and in the pergunnah Kokakiind, 

% * * ^ ^ 

Cuttack^ Friday^ the 2nd December^ 183G. — Wo commenced our 
march at 4 o’clock, and did not reach our camp (which was pitched 
under the east face of the fort on the river side) till ten o’clock, our hacke- 
ries did not arrive till very late, owing to the very long and hofivy drag 
through the sand of the Mahanuddee, a distance of two miles. 

Owing to the river not being fordabljj at the regular ghat, we were 
obliged to go more than three miles to the hft olf tlie direct road on 
reaching Chaudwdvy and cross over at the ferry three miles below the 
fort, nearly opposite Chowleea gunge. 

The road was very good as far as whore we turned olf and 

passed over the ruins of that ancient city, which i‘\leinl for many mih s. 
There are very few ruins above ground, but the foundations of many 
are visible, particularly of the walls and moat which was taecfl with 
stone ; there are numerous reservoirs also, and 'the remains of tem- 
ples; the stone was removed in former yoars to build the fort of Cnttavk 
'...^d*tho revetment ; it is chieHy mottled red iron clay called lalerite by 
, mineralogists and mookura by the natives ; it is a curious substance and 
has the appearance of vitrified clay and other eartlis of various colors, 
red, black, yellow and brown, with fragments of every description of roek 
imbedded in it, in greater quantities nearest the hills ; it has much the 
appearance of brick-kiln slag, and seems to have b(‘en caused by sudden 
immersion into water while in its fused stat<‘, the bods of this mineral 
are usually near the surface of the soil, and average in tliickness from 
10 inches to 10 and 12 feet and even more in some 'localities. I have 
observed frequently thin coats adhering to the rocks and bases of the 
hills, either rising from, or bordering on, tlic plains ; in such JocalitioM 
it is much more vitrified and consequently harder than that whieli is 
found resting on marl: it also contains (as 1 have before said) a greater 
proportion of fragments of quartz, granite, sand-stone, ike, &e. Hut to re- 
turn ; ( haudwdr, the southern face of this ancient city is, and evc‘r has 
been washed by a branch of the Mahanuddee called the Biroopdy the walls 
along the river face are in many parts still in existence, the prese nt 
village of Chaud^vdr is close to them. 

Stirling makes but little mention of this curious place, lie calls it 
^\i^ha\iivdr or city of four gates,” it should be Chemdada dr or (*ity 
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of fourteen if I may rely on the local autliorities : history 

does not inform ns when and why this once extensl/c city was 
abajidoned, but there is a leirend told by the Ooriahs, that the place 
was neve rfinislied, that vhile it was beini^ built, and near com- 
j)k*lion, the raja one day went out hawkiiio and let his hawk at a 
hiiuill wliite heron ; 1h(‘y flew across the ^Vlahanuddee, when both 
alig^hting* on tlie oppohite bank, the heron killed the hawk ; the raja 
u]>on this consulted his learned men and astronomers, who pronounced 
that it was a warning to abandon Chaududr and to build his fort on 
this more auspu'ious sjjot : he accordingly built the present fort of Cut' 
tUi'L upon it and called Ihwuhbcittec : he thi-n forsook 
^>hich was iie\cr after resorted to. 

\Ve remained at Cut f ark seve ral daj’s, the r>rfc ( Barahhaftee') being 
the first object that attracte<l my notice. I shall first describe it, or 
ratlu'i*, wliat is left of it ; lor it is fast disappearing, the stones being taken 
{‘or various pulilic works; the greatest <lrnin has beeu for the lighthoLi<e 
at False Point and for the iiiacadainizing the cantonnu-nt roads. 

'I'he tigure of the fort d(‘\i.ites little from a regular parallelogram 
Inning its longest fices to the north and south, the river running paraP 
lei with the fornu‘r at a sliort distance from it. 

d’he walls wen originally defended by high square bastion towers, 
[irojccting at ditlereni distances; the place could luu er at any time have 
otleri'd much resistance, as the walls were liarely the feet thick on tlie • 
tiiree land f.tcc', wliicha six Ih. shot could liave perforatc'd, except on the 
rwer face, whore lhe\ were not only of great ln*ight but of proportional 
llhikiioss with numerous stpiaro bastion towers; the broad aiid deep 
moat faced with stoiie^ was what the natives depeuflt^d upon as their chii‘f 
defence, before the invention and introduction of artillery; there is only 
one gateway and that in the centre of the eastern face ; it is narrow* and 
between two squtifre lowers, like' the others, w’ide at the base and deereas- 
pig toward their summit ; the arehway is of eoiupavativoly modern date, 
and is the work of tlie Mogul governors cd’ tlie proviiiee ; there was tan 
inner gateway which has betm lately taken down to build the lighthouse 
with. This part of the structure, with several adjacent buildings, w^re 
the work of a Mahratta governor in the 4th year of the reign of Ma- 
homed Shah, which I found thus recorded on a small stone neatly cut 
wliich was lot into one of the walls. 
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In the year of the Illgera one thousand, one hundred and sixty and 

five, coeval with the 4th year of the reign of Ah mud Shah the victori- 
ous king. 

Over the arcliway was another inscription which is in the possession 
of the executive engineer : it was thus. 

1^ \sti 

^ C • < ^ J ti/** 

VJS-*’ 

»s^ j •- >4/ V Y j 

It is cci*tainly not a very elegant coniposition, indeed native judjLiOs 
pronounce it execrable and unintelligible : the following is as correct a 
translation as 1 can make. 

From the splendor and state of one named 11 i’kh rickii ; may ho ever 
possess the revc'iuu s of foreign countries. What an excellent princt* 
was MdifCN Singh JIihi ai^lu III' s[ie(‘e]i i:» a mine of desire and 
beneficence. 

^MVhen in the time of need he take*' up In'; sword, what are Rns- 
Ti'M, Zal or before]’ liiin. j}\ his order the KUIuJftr Imam 

Afghan (fiiav), oeeigned binivelf night or dav witli the c.ire of put- 
ting fort lUirnltbutlce wholly in twcellent repair, with a gatew'ay and 
tower to it mcjuntain high. This fort lir^t of iron, m^xt a ditch tilled 
with alligator*'', is at oiice a double trap for the destruction of its ene- 
mies. '» 

The ex]jerieijced daroga Afi.ih: Kt/a native of Kiirr/i as chrono- 
loglst, cm})lo\ing himself to find a date asked it of the hi«lden soinnl 
(voi(‘e^ which rejilied. May tlie llnghnath gateway ever remain perma- 
nent.” 

I cannot discover who worij the individuals whose praises arc thus 
recorded, unless they were some of the othcers of the Mahratta govern- 
ment; I can neither find the name of PuKiiBKKftnor of Mohun Singh^ 
in Stik ling's work. 

* Ppihaps Mc.iun Singh was son of RuKiiDr.KR ? the passage is obscure to me 
as well as to Mooubhees I have shewn the verses to, 

+ Opposed to. 


J-'V 
jb / 




^ 

Ax.Ii 









Vi)’**' * 


s-'jJ 

lia^ 



t.O ajlit- 
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In the year 1174, A, II. which the last line gives by the rules of the 
ahjidy the provin<*o of CuttaeJe was in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
under Babaji Naik. If the date, on th© other hand refers to the 
Amli year 1174, which answers to A. 13. 1763, or thereabout, it was 
during* the adnnnislration of Biiowany pandit, the Mahratta go- 
vernor of plundering notoriety who succeeded Sheobhat in 1171 
Amli^. 'riie persons thus mentioned may have been the military go- 
^<•nlors, under eitlier oftlie.se supreme rulers. 

On our taking pos'^cssioii of the fort in 180»*3, the ditch was drained 
and the numerous alligators destroyed or allowed to escape into the 
river: then* are but few to be seen at present and none of any size. 

'I’he walU and otIu*r masonry are of hiterite and sandstone, most of 
tlu' towers are faced witli the latter. T he most striking object is the 
cavalier, whicli is I suppose the mountain" alluded to in the inscription^ 
tills ha'^ evidently had a suhseipient facing of sandstone added to it and 
forms a part oi' the original gurh or keep of the caslh*.” 

There is an old mos(}ue witli no prehensions to elegance, the work of 
the Mogul oc(*upants. 

Th<* caufU labra meiitioued by Mr. Stirling has been removed to a 
garden m (Vunrlt^f>irunsf^^ it is a vhirdgddn about io feet high and 
of moguiiee or <‘IiloriLc ; being an octagonal pilUii* 1^ feet at its base and 
about 10 inches at its sumuiil on whit‘]i is a vase the sliape of a lotus, 
but intended to hold a 'Mulsee" plant, it is not one shaft, but a number 
ol’ lasers about 10 mclies deep, each having four liraekets projecting out 
o{ four of the ^id<“> of the octagon, and everv other layer hvTving its 
hrackels oil ihfferent faces so to allow of one blank everv way between 
each brack<*t ; it is of modern workmanship and belonged to a temple 
built by the M.dirattas winch was pulled down many years ago, and 
was used for illumination'^ at the Dewallce festival ; there is another very 
like it, before a temple, in the cantonment hy tlie river side, also 
built by the Mahrattas- 

The town of Cuttack is very straggling ; there arc a number of very 
good houses of hewn stone and brick, but mostly in very indifferent re- 
pair from the poverty of their inmaU's. 

The principal building is the “ Kuddum Russool'^ in the suburbs, 
over the gateway of which is the following inscription. 

^ 

>L* jxt J[c »Vi J 

* Vide Stikling’ 8 Orissa, A». Rea. 

2 K 
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The building in which are placed the sacred relics, has no pretention? 
to elegance of design : the enclosure and the ground surrounding it is 
chiefly used as tlie common burial place for the mosleni inhabitants. 
The Peer-zadas or jiriosts, make a tolerable pi'otit in sickly seasons as 
they charge from i-4 to £? and *3 rupees for each grave dug. 'I'lie fore- 
going inscription alludes simply to the gateway and music gallery over 
the same; it appears to liave bec*n built in the year A. D. 1755, wlieis 
the province of Cut tar k was in the hands of the Mahrattas. I cannot 
ascertain who the indi\idaal “ Ukedaii Ai.lee was, or what otllee lie 
held at Cuttack, it is however immaterial, the building is not worthy 
of notice. The following is a translation of the verses. 

At the shriuo of lh(i Lord of both worlds, the asylum of human 
beings and of the Jins, the musie gallery of the faith was constructed, 
in the reign of Alumgeer SaxNJ, ( Alumgeeh the 2nd.) If the off- 
spring of the good in the faitli of Mliiammad, know that his name is 
Deedar Aleke, at the shrine of the Prophet h(‘ erected this palace, 
may the Lord grant the wishes of his heart. When I asked the year 
of its date, the hidden angel (voice) replied witli condescension, ‘ \\'hoi> 
the king broke the heads of infidels, read the year (in)' of the music 
gallery of the faith,’ (year of the Hegira 1169.)" 

The Jumma Musjid in the principal street is also a v<*ry clumsy in- 
elegant building : it is used as much as a school as for a place of ]jrayt‘r. 
There is now scarce any thing reniaiiiing of the palaces? of the 
The Ilin lu temples are all small and inelegant and none of aiiv anti- 
quity ; there is however one 1<’m})le of large dimensions which has ne\er 
be^'n fin is hr I, it was commeiKed by one of the Mahratta governors who 
did not live to complete it : it is about 79 feetliigh. The largest dwelling- 
houses are tliose of the former amils and governors, they arc all fast 
falling to the ground. 

There appears to be very little trade carried on in Cuttack, the chief 
manufactures aix‘ liras « cooking utensils, and shoos for which the place 
is famous. 

The soil of Cuttack is sandy and very poor : rice is the only cultiva- 
tion, the gardens are consequently very inferior. 
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V. — On a remarkable heat observed in masses of Id rine kept for 
some time in large reservoirs. JBp G. A. Prinsep, Idsq. 

Ill the course of my experiiueiits of several years in the manufacture 
of salt at lialpa Ghat, on the sait-water lake east of Calcutta, I have 
sometimes observed a high degree of temperature at the bottom of tho 
brine reservoirs after they }ia<i been filled for some weeks with brine 
of less than one fourth saturation. But as the greatest heat observed 
did not exceed 104^ Pahr. which was under tlie maximum heat of tho 
brine on the terraees, wdience the reservoirs had been filled, I supposed 
the high temperature to be merely that of a warm striiani of water let in 
at th(* hottest part of the day in May or June, and remaining below and 
uinnixed with the cooler surface water, of less specific gravit^^, after- 
wards admitted. 'Fliis opinion was strengllumed by the gi\ulual reduc- 
tion of the temperature l>elow' to nearly that of the surfact*, before the end 
of the rain}' v^asoii. 1 liaAc frecpiently bathed in one of the reservoirs 
Cd)out 550 feet long, 05 ft. wide at top and 7 or 8 fc^et deep), in Sep- 
tember and October, and have found the Oanperature of the w'ater then 
pretty e<pial throughout. But on plunging into the same reservoir on 
the 1 7th September Ust, I was surprised to find the temperature near 
the bottom so warm as to be intolerable to the feet. Still however I 
imagined that the Iieat was only that which tho sun had imparted to the 
terrace brine m the very Miltry wealh(‘r of June last, w'hen 1 had 
reeistored (4th June, 4 r. m. ) for th<* brine of a terrace yielding salt: 
and believing the hottest water to be tlu'ri'forc near the bottom I tried 
the temperature th<*re about a nioiith afterwards by immersing an empty 
bottle at the end of a bamboo, fixing the mouth so that it would be filled 
aboui a foot from the grouiul. The contents when poured out were at 
tin* temperature of A similar experiment made on the same day 

ill a circular briiic^rescrvoir at JVarainporr (1:20 feet diam. and about IG 
feet deep) gave 104‘*. But on a subsequent visit to .Mu tf/z/y/o/ c on the 
20th October, I was startled to observe that a pump fixed against the 
wall of this resm'voir, for tho purpose of feeding the boilers, was actu- 
ally bringing up water of the teniperaturi' of from a depth of 

about 12 feet. This very unexpected discovery determined me to con- 
trive an instrument that should serve as a probe to ascertain both the 
temperature and the specific gravity or saltness of the water at different 
depths. Annexed is a drawing of the instrument employed : it con- 
sisted of a split bamboo with bamboo buckets fixed between at distances 
of one foot from centre to centre, the mouths of the buckets being 
corked but the corks having small air-holes ; and tho mode of using the 
machine was, to let it down with the mouths of the buckets dow'nwards, 
and then turn it round after which the air bubbles indicated the progress 

2 K 2 
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of filling and in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, when these disap- 
peared, the machine was quickly drawn up and the temperature of the 
water in the buckets was tried rapidly in succession witli a small ther- 
mometer, leaving the specific gravity to be tried afterwards. 

On the day of the first trial of this probe I was favored wilh the 
company and assistance of Dr. Huffnaglk, who took a lively interest, 
in the experiment, ^he following particulars are the results of all the 
trials I have yet made with it, the buckets being numbered from the 
bottom of the machine. 


First Experiment, November y 9 a. m. 


Open loii^ reservoir at Balya Ghat, 
Probe immersed at an angle of 45 or 50'*. 


No. 

Temp 




1 

JOS 

only i full. 



9 

120 

S. G. (appt.) 

1077 at T. 

117 

3 

1201 

*» f » 

1073.5 ,, 

1 16i 

4 

1 13 

fi 1 * 

1071 ,, 

1 10 

5 

99 

tr *♦ 

1049 

97 

6 

80 

If IT 

1022 ,, 

HO 

7 

78^ 

If »i 

1022 ,, 

78 

8 

78 

t* If 

1021 

73 

9 

73 


10 2.1.5 ,, 

78 

Second Expet intent y 5/A November y 2 

P. M. 


at Narampofe, 

Open round brine rcseivoir. Piobc at 
anirle about 60® southwest “side. 


No. 

1 

Temp. 

103 

(appt.) R. G. 

1 1 63 at T. 

100 

2 

3 

104 

106 

not full, 
(appt.) S. G. 

f > If 

n40 ,, 

104 

4 

1 13 

IlOO ,, 

108 

5 

1J7 

If M 

1161 ,, 

1 1 i 

6 

123 

tf f » 

1157 1, 

117 

7 

130 

t f If 

1159 ,, 

I2.i 

8 

132 

»f 1 » 

1153,5 ,. 

124 

9 

137 

f I If 

1145 ,, 

130 

10 

131 

IT If 

1121 „ 

125 

11 

127 

If >1 

lino „ 

120 

12 

122 

IT T T 

1090 ,, 

114 

13 

114 

f f II 

1075 

109 

14 

104 

If II 

1035 

lOI 

15 

JOO 

II II 

i065 ,, 

97 

J6 

85 

II II 

1040 ,, 

h* 

17 

84 

II If 

1044.3 ,, 

63 

18 

62 

,, ,, not full. 


J9 

82 

I* 11 

10.38 „ 

81 


Third Experiment y 5th November y p m. 

Same place and reservoir east side at 
gate. Probe at angle about 75^. 


No. Temp. 


1 

102 

(appt.) S. G. 

1 149 

FltT. 

100 

2 

106 

If 

yy 

1 145.3 

II 

103 

3 

4 

109 

114 

II 

If 

not full. 

S. G. 

1 17.5 

If 

111 

6 

1)9 

II 

1 1 

3165.5 

II 

116 

6 

J98 

1 1 

If 

1159 

1 1 

124 

7 

137 

If 

1 1 

1155 

j» 

130 

8 

133 

1 1 

II 

1 139 

1 1 

1V8 

9 

135 

It 

>1 

1125 

If 

J27 

10 

127 

1 1 

11 

J097 

If 

120 

11 

114 

1 1 

1 1 

1075 

1 1 

109 

12 

305 

ft 

1 1 

1068 

1 1 

lUJ 

13 

92 

1 1 

1 1 

1050 

«i 

90 

J4 

86 

1 1 

1 1 

1040 

II 

84 

55 

82i 

If 

1 1 

1038 

1 1 

81 

16 

«j| 

>1 

If 

1037f. 

II 

81 


Four Ih Expet tmenty \ 9fh .Vot'cm&er, 2 p. m. 
at Narainpnre. 


Open lonnd bune rc‘-ci\oir southucst 
side. Piobe at angle 60®. 

No. I’emj). 


1 

104 (appt.) S 

. Cm 

1150 at r 

10*2 

2 

lOS ,, not full. 




3 

103) „ S. 

G. 

1 ir.o 



4 

14 


1 148 


J 12 

5 

J25 ,, 


Ilf. 6 


120 

r. 

m ,, 


11 .5 1 


124 

7 

116 ,, 


1142 


I*..'? 

8 

133 ,, 


1 126 


128 

9 

127 ,, 


n>95 


i'.^O 

10 

124 ,, 


1070 


1 10 

1 1 

117 


1061 


104 

12 

9*^ , , 


lo.*-,? 


96 

13 

90 


10 17 


90 

1 t 

83 ,, 


1 0 46 


83 

1.5 

II 


10 45.6 


83 

10 

81 ,, 


104 5 


83 

17 

82 ,, 


104.5 


83 

Fifth Erpet itncnf , 

same ftntr and 

place. 

Coveied reservoir. 

Probe 

at angle 


lb out 70». 





No 

, Temp. 





1 

bH (appt.) S 

G.- 

1 147 



2 

68 ,, 


3 124.5 



A 

90 

,, 

1 li.7 



4 

91 ,, 

,, 

1 l(‘7 



5 

90 ,1 

, , 

1 J'J2.6 



6 

90 

, . 

1 094 



7 

89 ,, 

,, 

1081 



8 

86 ,, 

1 In 

1078 



9 

67§ 1, 


1009 



10 

— empty. 





11 

82 


*054 



12 

] not full. 





13 

77 J 





14 

76 


1046 



15 

76 


1046 




Stxth Experiment y same date and plare. 
Latge reservoir. Probe at angle 
about 80*. Tried at 2iJ P. M. 

No, Temp. 


1 

934 

(appt.) S. G. 

1070 

2 

934 

II II 

1070 

3 

94 

1 1 II 

1069 

4 

92 

* 1 • » 

1067 

5 

914 

>1 * * 

1 06 4 

6 

90 

II II 

1061.3 

7 

87 

If II 

1057 

8 

«5 

II II 

1056 

9 

84 

II II 

1050 

10 

84 

IT I I 

3050.5 

11 

84 

(not full). 


12 

84 

II It 

1050 
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Seventh Experiment ^ 3rd December, *l p. m. at Narainpore. 

Open round reservoir, tried in the centre, probe nearly perpcud’culur. 

No. 1 T. 107 hulffull. 


2 

1 10 

apparent S. 

G. 1151 at T. 

106 

3 

1 14 

»» 

1150 ,, 

1 10 

4 

118 


,, 

1 13 

5 

1 ‘25 

half full. 



6 

124 

j r 

1114 

1 16 

7 

116 


1005 

1 1*2 

8 

105 


IU78.5 M 

m 

9 

9H 

,, 

106-5.5 

93 

10 

92 


1059 ,, 

90 

1 1 

87 

tt 

105 4 


12 

86 


105d,7 


JJ 

84 

half full. 



14 

82 

9 f 

1052 


15 

81 

9 f 

1053 


in 

82 


1052 


17 

82 

t f 

1051 



In the first trial at JVarfunporr the g-reatest heat was foiiu'.l about half- 
v\ay from tlie bottom. I'lie difterence in that rt'spect at linlifa (Jhdt 
\\herc tlie greatest heat ajjpeared at the second and third foot from the 
])ottoni may be explained, by the small depth of the rc^erxeir at the 
latter i)Liee, the surface water being liable to be afieeted to the fame 
d(‘pth in both by tlie wind and rain and teuiperaturo of the atmo'^phere, 
and the subst {juent <U*scent of the inaximum heat at ydrainjforr is 
attributable in part to tlie expenditun* of th(‘ brine there being puni])ed 
out from near the bottom for the supply of the boilers. riie highe st 
temperature given by the probe at Xarainjint r was 137'\ but Ibis i^ .3'* less 
than the maximum given by the pumps, as will be seen by the following 
.iiatement. 


29 

Oet. 

N, putiip T. 

130 S G. 

fcoriretcd) 

} ISO 



1‘? 

Nov. 


. . . • 

1 >8 


1170 



19 

$ r 

T f 

f * r » 

142 

. , 

1 162 



26 






J 1 52 



3 

Dec. 

1 > 


137 ,, 

»i 

1 1 53 S. Pump 

n 4 s . G . 

1 172 

10 

$ J 

j » 


r:4 ,, 

t f 

1174 ,, 

1 24 

1 15S 

17 

, , 

» * 

• t ' T 


9 f 

1 1 5 J , . 

i:4 

1 175 

24 

» » 

V 9 

• 

1 i9 

•» 

1173 

1 U) 

J 171 

31 

, , 

9 f 


116- ,, 

9 f 

1174 ,, 

1 i 1^ ,, 

1179 

7 

Jau. 


, , , , 

1 ‘2 ,, 

f f 

t t 

1133 

U16 

1 128 

13 

, , 

(sunk 

*2 feet) 

104 

1177 

100 ,, 

J J 32 

4 

Ffb. 


yot M 

ft 

iU;0 ,, 


1119 

10 

tf 







1110 


As the temperature of was only about the mean of* dune, and also 
that of the lower moiety of the brine in the covered reservoir ou the 
19tli Tst-vomber, which was all nearly of an eipiable temperature, I con- 
sider the influence of the heating course to have coaled in the first week 
of February, if not before. The reservoirs have since been i>umped dry 
and therefore these experiments cannot be repeated, until they are vople*^ 
nished with brine iu April or May next. 
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It is remarkable that the probe indicated no signs of a heating influ* 
ence affecting the water in the large reservoir at Narainpore on the 
19th November though the specific gravity of the brine near the 
bottom was little less than that of the water in the long reservoir 
at Balya Ghat on the 5th November, its mc'an spec. grav. being also 
considerably higher than the mean of the latter. Moreover the heat- 
ing influence was scarcely traceable in the covered brine reservoir at 
Narainpore on the 19th November, which perhaps may be aecoiinti*d 
for by the large previous expenditure of brine, say about threi‘-tburnis 

of its original contents, the coiisuniption of which liad been rejilaccd to 
within a foot of the general level by filtration from tlio ground and 
leakage at the gate communicating with the adjoining terrace and brine 
fields; whereas the expenditure of brine in the eontiguoiis open round 
reservoir otherwise similarly situated, was hut half of the original con- 
tents up to the middle of January, its entire volume being about 170,(M)0 
cubic feet, while the covered reservoir eontann'd only a))ont 50,()t)0. In 
these two reservoirs all tlic brine when first let in w^as of a higli (h'greo 
of saturation, ranging from 1170 to 1200 sp. gr. and consequently con- 
taining little or no sulphate of lime, which ingredient in the composition 
of sea water, 1 have observed at Unlya Ghni^ is always deposited ujjon 
the terraces there, coiisiderahly before the brine begins to deposit its 
sulphate of soda. But this was not the case with respect to the brine 
in the large reservoir at Narainpore, nor in that of a longer narrow 
one at Balya Ghat, except perhaps a small proportion of tlie latter, both of 
which vrere charged with brine oF onl) 1070 to 1085 sp. gr., a much 
higher degree however than that of the contents of the long reservoir 
in any previous year; and in both of them the wattn* had remained undis- 
turbed, except by the action of the atmosphere ; yet in one of them a high 
degree of heat was observed, and in the other where I should sooner 
have expected to find it, no indication of heat was peiv^eived beyond the 
probable temperature at which it was filled in June. 

In order to ascertain however whether any fermentation and disen- 
gagement of heat takes place on the mixture of saturated brine witli 
brine of a w’cakcr degree, I lately })rocured from Balya (iliat some 
bottles of brine of different degrees of saturation, with which the follow- 
ing experiments were tried. 

Experiments — Haifa pint of saturated brine sp. gr. 1216, tempe- 
rature 82.5 mixed with about the same quantity of brine of sp. gr. 1069, 
temperature 8\2. Result, temperature 82.2 and no effervescence al'tcr 
standing some minutes. 

2nd Experiments — Same quantities of brine sp. gr. 1216, tempera- 
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ture 82.5, and of brine sp. gr, 1091, temperature 81"^. Result, sp. gr. 
1152.5, temperature H2.2 and no offcrveiiccnce. 

3?v/ JR.rperiment . — Same quantities of brine sp. gr. 1216, tempera- 
ture 82.5, and sp. gr. 1135, temperature 81.6. Result, sp. gr. 1174.3, 
temp<irature 82.1 and no effervescence, nor any increase of tempera- 
ture after n'Tnniniiig; some hours in the glass. 

Being therefore quite unable to offer any explanation of the cause of 
the remarkable heat, observed in iny brine reservoirs, I can only promise, 
to register th(‘ tein]K‘rature from time to time when they are filled again 
in tlie hope that materials may thus be furnislu'd to some scientific friend 
more capable of solving the interesting problem. If it should be disco- 
vered that a slow fermentation arising from the mixture of brine of dif- 
ferent densities in large masses is the cause of tins heat, it would seem 
to he accehu*ated by agitation, for the water raised by tlie pumps was 
alwji^s warmer than that wliieh the probe brought up from the same 
deplli ; and, exce])t at (he first trial at Nanimpore^ always hotter than 
the maximum given by tlte prob<‘. 


\ 1. — Ha the Fniidund h t esh-w'yte.v Shells of the TFe^iern Himalaya^ 
ily Fieut. 1. lie i TON. 37^/i /» and \\\ H. Benson, 

Hsy., C. S. 

Tlie follovMuti (Xitalogiu* eliietly refers to shells which I liave latelv 
tiiscovered, almost all inhabiting the western portion of the IJ'nndlayaiw 
tlie neighbourliood of ^inila^ and extending upwards from Monimajra 
at the extreme ^ (M'ge of the hills, to the JUirendn Pass on the Snow y 
range. In the description of tlio various species, 1 have a\ ailed myself 
of th® valuable assistance of .Mr. Bknson, C. 8. whose oxtensi\e collec- 
tion of terrestrial ,^nl fiuviatile shells from all parts of the world, and 
whose greater i*\perii*nce in this branch of natural hi^to^v, have enabled 
him to do nioia* justice to the subject, than 1 could have done w’ithout 
assistance. In order, however, that eacli may in sonu' nu*asuro stand 
responsible for his eonlributions, an initial h‘tter will he found affixed. 
Although mo-i of the shells belong to (he hills, a few were collected 

on the r mt<' from iVeeniuch in the cold season of 1835-6. “ The most 

interesting of these acquisitions is an unique specimen of an < Ancylu^* 
the first of this Patfdliform genus yet discovered in India, if not in 
Asia^.” It occurred adh(‘ring to a dead specimen of Paludina Benga- 
lensisy in the Kali Nuddt at BoJund Shehr. 


.* Bknson. 
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It is interesting- to observe the wide distribution of these tender 
beings, and to traeo the gradual and almost insensible yielding of one 
species to another as the elevation or the climate varies. The shells 
of our lowland provinces, for descriptions of which we arc chiefly in- 
debted to Mr. Benson, here give place, as the temperature becomes 
cooler, to forms more nearly resembling those of Europe, some si ill ad- 
vancing a short way into the hills, but impatient of the chills of our 
mountain w inters, confining themselves to the valleys of the lower ranges 
ar onn d Su b a th a . 

One species, however, the Nanina ve.sicula' described by me as 

Helix :;9 ’ in the third volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, as 
occurring between Neemueh and Mhoiv<t and since discovered by Mr. 
BifiNSON in the Hajniakl range, seems alike to defy the heats of tlie 
provinces and the winter of the hills, ascending even beyond the height 
of 10,000 feet above the sea. It ranges therefore over the central and 
western tracts of this presidency, and occurring in profusion along the 
verge of the hills at Monsir Debit mounts to Subathu, .S’iw/a, and 
Hattii mountain, preseiving overyNYhere the same habits, creepinsr 
over c^ery plant and shrub during the rains, and concealing itself 
beneath stones and at the roots of tre<*s, witli the aperture* elo^^ed by an 
unattached calcareous o[jereuluiii. From its occurring on Ifaltut it is 
prohahle llial it may be met with at inferior elevations throughout this 
portion of the hills. 

Another specu's, the ritrinindrs" of Deshaves, inhabiting tlie 
Rafauhl range, and extending also to the western frontier, advances 
upwards only to Subathu, and its neighbouring valleys, passing at 
Simla into a strong varu'ty j)os.si*s.sing the same form, and partaking of 
the same habits and general economy. 

“ Succinoa ( BicnsonD lias also a wide range and is appa- 

rently to be met with tliroughout the provinces, oeehrring abundantly, 
according to Mr. Benson, in the compomnl of the x'V'iatic Society’s 
liooms in Calcutta, extending tlirough /Jahnr and Allahabad to the 
western frontier, and advancing to tlie hills as high as Subathti. 

With the exception of “ I\anina vcsieula' the shells we are about to 
describe, ap])ear to be pf^ciiliar to these hills, differing in toto from those 
of the Sijflhet collection, yet with them forming that beautiful connec- 
tion, whicli IS seen to pervade all nature. 

In giving Suh;dJiu as the probable boundary beyond wliich the 
species of tl»e provinces do not occur, it must be borne in mind that 
I would be understood to mean, not that they are never found more in 
the interior of the iiills, but simply that they do not rise to a greater 
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elevation, for whore the temperature assimilates to that of tlie plains, 
there may we expect to find the plants and animals adapted to it. Such 
an expectation is, at least, fulfilled, in the portion of the hills 1 have 
been fortunate enough to visit ; thus for instance at Rurii about 5000 
feot above the sea, in the valley of the Vixbbav^ Nvherc tUc tempeiature 
in the summer months is somewhat high, plants which liourish abun- 
dantly around Necrnncli^ are intermingled with others peculiar to the 
hills, and again around Suhathu at an elevation rather bcyoml 3000 
feet, that beautiful flower the “ Gloriosa Stfprrha* and many species of 
convolvulus, so common in tin.* jungles of Meji/fvar, are s««eu, as well as 
the bhela, bamboo, and other plants of the ]>rovin<‘es, surrounded by 
the vegetation of the mountains. Thus, then, at elevations where the 
plants of the hills and plains are seen mingled together, it is natural to 
look for a similar faet in the auiiual kiugiloin. And with regard to the 
Mollusca we shall find it so. 

Y<*t though we find somi' speide'*' eonnnou to the ])l.nns extending far 
into the hills, th(‘re is iK'verllndess a well marked line of elevation be- 
yuid wliieli the welfare of tln^ general number forbids them io pass. 
Thus, while, '■* Naninn is found roaming throngbout the hills, 

apparently at all ele\ations up to feet, other species wliich in 

tin* plains of India are fouml in companv witli it and at the same sea- 
sons, never mount b(}ond a third of that height, confining themselves 
to the warmer \all(*\s at about 3 to 40(M) tin t abo\e the sea. Among 
these* are Nannin ritrinitidcs " and jSim lNea rraastuscu/a' which 
around Subatliu are* found in company with sjiecies peculiar to the 
lulls, such as Hcdcarion vtisisida" ami ‘‘ palchcfla' winch are 

nev<‘r found in the plains, while tin* former are not met with in the 
liighe'r and colder hills. To this region also, ** Pupa pntchvWP would 
s»i*em more jiroperly to belong'. 

Here then vve hflve a well marked frontier line of elevation, rich in 
the plants of hills and plains and ])rodueiiig a species peculiar to itself, 
sepaiMting, as it were on i*ither hand, the animals of the highlands and 
the lowlands. 

tem]x*ratiire, says Lvkj^t., forms the barrier which arrests the 
progress of an animal or plant in a particular direction, the individuals 
arc fewc", and less vigorous as they a})proach the extreme confines of 
the geographical range of the species.” — “ In almost ev cry ^ district, espe- 
cially if it ho mountainous, there are a variety of species the limits of 
wdiose habitations arc continuous, some being unable to proceed further 
without encountering too much heat, others too much cold. Indivi- 
duals, which are thus on the borders of the regions propor to their re- 
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spective species are like the outposts of hostile armies, ready to profit 
by every slight change of circumstances in their favour, and to advance 
upon the ground occupied by their neighbours and opponents*. — "1\ H. 

No. 1. Helkariun casaidoy Hutton. — Testa ovato-deprcssa, pallidc 
cornea radiatim striolata, junioris opidcrmide sericea, actate nitore orba- 
tit, anfractibus (penultinia etiain intra aperturani) ventricosioribiis ; 
apertura patiila, rotun<lato-ovata ; spira cou\cxa, apice cxsortiuscula, 
mininc obtusata, anfractibus 5 velocitcr rroscoiitibus. — (B.) 

CTreatcst breadth 1 inch 2 lines. 

Tliis shell has a more exscrtcd .^pire than any other species known 
to the writers. This character, uotwith&tanding the groat size of tlu' 
aperture, coupled with the ventricoso appearanco of the peiiuUinialc 
whorl within the aperture, gives the shell an Ilelieifovtn air. It is very 
clost'ly alliovi in habit to a species lately roceiv<‘d tVoni Ahnorah^ but 
differs from it in its groator size and paler color, and in tlie want of 
the polish v^liich is observable in the Kem<ton sliell. It equals iu mag- 
nitude the Syfhet \'ilrina from which singular Macroi»toina- 

tous species it altogether difters in form. — (B.) 

At Simla it is not uncommon during the rains, or c'ven after lieavy 
showers at other seasons, creeping out from tlie holes of stone walls 
and the crevices of rocks with the grrw colour of whiclj its own hu<" 
assimilates so much wlion concealed liy its niaiitle, tlia< it is not ra-^ily 
discovered. It occurs from HJiar to Snnhi hut iuO''t ahuiulantly ht*- 
tvveen the former place and Suhaflv't. 

Animal varying in colors^ sometimes pale brownish, at r)thors dark 
grey. Two broad leaf-like processes running to a point, are sjiread 
over the shell when the animal is in motion, so as entirely to conceal it, 
and presenting the appearance of a large grey slug with a hurnp-back ; 
a fleshy anal horn, as in the genus Nauina ; foot very long ; tentacula 
4, the superior pair longest ,])uttoiied at the tips ai.d l>cariijg the eyes. 
Orifice on the right side below the leaf-like process. 

Shell large, of 5 whorls, ventricosc, suddenly increasing, the bod; 
whorl forming nearly all the shell. Transversely wrinkled by the lines 
of grow^th ; aperture transverse, ovate, broader than long, discovering 
the previous whorls ; margins acute, interrupted on the body whorl. 
Epidermis varying in colors from yellowish to olive green. In young 
specimens lustrous when placed on its spire, the aperture appears as if 
the pillar lip had been obliquely sliced off. The animal carries the 
shell horizcntally on its back, the spire pointing upwards. — (H.) 

^ Lykll's Geology, vol.*!!. page 172. 
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No. 2. Naxii/ia ritrinoides, De.su a ves. — This species occurs in 
ihe khads or valleys around ^iibathu ; — Simla, there is found a 
variety with a rib-like incrassation within the aperture like many of the 
specimens of another variety found in Bengal, It attains a large size, 
and the animal is of a dark -green color. It is scarce at Simla, and is 
found only on very wet rocks in the khads, kc'eping up the character 
which it bears in the plains of being essentially a moisture-loving snail, 
_(ir. amlB.) 

No. J3. Nunina montlcola^ Hutton. — 'T esta subdiscoidoa, pallide 
vel saturate brunnea, (‘pidermiile radiatim et conceiitrice rugosnla, spira 
depr(‘Sso-conbidea, apicc obtusata; peripIiau'iA minime angiilata, snturis 
leviter impressis, aportiira traiisversa, lunata, labro costa interni siib- 
marginali albidT. munito.’’ — Diain. 1.75 — (B.) 

“ Umbilicus as in the genus. The shell has a very moderate polish 
ami is sufllcieutly distinguished from ‘ ritvinnidt^s,' on the one hand, 
and IVoiii ‘ dn assata on the other by the radiating wrinkles inter- 
ru[»ted by ( (>ucoutricall\ (li'>pf)sed depressed lines» which gi\e the sur- 
face of tin' sheila rouglt aspect, very dilTereut from the finely decussa- 
ted surf.ice of ‘ dvcu.s^iif^t' 5Ir. Benson has specimens of a variety of 
‘ vifi indfdrs' tak<Mi in llengal, resembling ‘ N, mtmticoht in form 
and ju tin* iuteiual rib <d‘ tlie aperture, but w'cll distinguished by the 
want of the ucjo^e ^urfa(*(‘, wbi« h dp]K‘ar-. to ha\e been as it were, 
piam‘d a\vay i<» tlie base of tin* ih'pre-vions. The larger specimens of 
* y. obtain a consideiable thickness, and there are visible 

thrt ‘0 or four int(‘riia1 varu (*s at various distances, occasioned by the 
ribs at tin* ;it)t‘rtnres of Ibrmer growths. 

“ Lieut, III T TON has observed the dark and light colored varieties in 
iuda, and has remarked that the latter wore those which were fecun- 
dated. The ogirs whicli w t*re deposited in rotten wood, wen* al and 
gTO(ni-h white, and about the size of a mustard-set'd. 

The color of the aiiiinal is a dii*ty brown. The dark-colored 
variety is the m<n*e lre(]ueiit of the two, althongli both occur of 
every size. They are abundant at ^lahussu under fallen timber, and 
in tlie rainy season they climb the stalks of plants, feeding upon the 
leaves. The largest s]>ecimene occur at lluttn, among the ruins of 
the old forts which crown that mountain. Young specimens were met 
with among junipers at Litl, at an elevation not much under 14,000 
feet.”— (B.) 

No. 4. Nanina s/dende7is,\lvTros , — “ 'IVstd discoidea, purpureo- 
brunneu, polita, leviter concenti5ce ct radiatim striatA, striis radiatis ro- 
motis, illis confertissime dispositis: spirfil vix elevatu; aufractibus sep- 

2 p 2 
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tem, (apice omissa) arete convolutis; apertura lunata, labro striga iii- 

crassatd interni distante munito.” — Diani. 0.G5. — (B.) 

Animal as in the genus ; the color a dark verdigris green. 

This beautiful species is found in great abundance in the forest of 
Mahdsstiy beneath fallen timber, and in the hollow trunks of decaying 
trees; it is also plentiful at Fag a and Ndgktnida. at 9,0 1 G feet, and 
has been met with at at 10,656 feet. All these plac(*s have a. 

greater elevation than SiinUiy where it has not vet been disc overed. — 

(H.) 

“ The closely packed wliorls shewing a larger number in n smaller 
diameter, at once distinguished this species from all the darkcT colored 
and more depressed varieties of Nauinu vityiyinides.'' — (H.) 

No. 5. Nanina yysirnta, Bknson. — Testci temii depressiusctiiri, pal- 
lide cornea, traii'^hiccnte, politii, supra e»»noida ; apicc acuminate ; infra 
tumidiuscula ; apertiine longitudine latitiidinem icqiiante ; labro subrecto 
ad axem sj)e(:tante. — Diain. O.G. Whorls six in number. 

“ This shell has a wide* geogrjqdiical range, and is yet very local. Lieut, 
Hutton first met with it between /Veemyrh and Mhow, and noticc'd 
without naming it in the ilrd vol. of the Journal, p. 5:21. Mr. Bknsom 
subsequently obser\ed it at the t*ffluence of the Bhagirathi from the 
Ganges, ami at Rojniahk <'md noticed it as a novelty in p, 357, vol. 5. 
Lieut. Hutton again met with it abundantly at Situfa^ where it pre- 
serves the habit as at Fajmahl of climbing on ]dants, a circumstance so 
rare with respoc*t to ‘ vitrhididrs' that it can only be looked upon a^ a 
casual exception to its custom of cr(*eping on the e.irtli, on rocks or 
mossy masonry- The animals first taken by Lieut. Hutton, were 
doubtless observetl in too dry an atiriospliore, as he* then failed to re- 
mark the ext<‘nsile tentacular processes of the mantle which preserve 
the fine polish of the epidermis ; and tlie oval j>rocc>s surmounting the 
mucous pore must have be>en in a contracted state. 

‘‘ The straightness and vertieality of the k*ft lip of tin shell, the great 
comparative length of the aperture, and the acuminated spire abundant- 
ly serve to distinguish this species.” — (B.^ 

No. 6*. Nanina fragilis. Hutton. — TestA. tenui, fragili, vitred, 
olivaceA, conicu-discoidea; spira subexsertfi, apiee ohtuso; anfractibus 5, 
supra con vexis, subtus subplanatis ; apertura obliquA, rotundato-ovatA; 
peritremate aciito.'’ — Diain, 0.35 poll. — (H.) 

This small and fragile species was found at KirmaUiah, about 5 miles 
from Neemnchy crawling over the leaves of the Dhiik bush or Pulas 
tree (Butea frondosa), on which it appeiired to feed. It is a very thin 
fragile species, and the smallest of any of tlie genus 1 have yet seen. 
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No. 7. Helix Hutton. — Testa parvula, convexo- 

depressa, cornea, lata et profunde iiinbilicata; anfraciious quiiique 
i‘otundatis, ultimo subang-ulato, penultinio apcrturam circularem vix 
interruinpcnte; peritremate acuto.” — Diam. 0.125. — (B.) 

Atuiual IlelicLform ; dark-grey or blackisli. 

Occurs at Simla, on moist rocks, on wet dead leaves, and at the roots 
of shrub.s in the kkuds. It is very abundant during the rains, but is 
so small and so like the earth in color that a very close search is 
necessary to etfi'rt its detection. It is very nearly allied to the British 
spece*'-^ “ n. uiiihilicata'’ ( H. t'ui»estris of Dka UA uxa od), but is distin- 
guishalde by its somewhat larger size, and by its rather more open 
limbilicns. — (II. and 1».) 

No. <S. Ihllr (nbirv/fi^ IIlTTOx. — ‘‘ Testa orbiculato-convexa, 
fie-ee^cente, ej)i<U'nnid(‘ seabia ; aufractibus aox convexinsculis ; peri- 
piian ia suhate'^Mlal a ; iinddlico-profundo latiusculo ; pi*rit remate subro- 
Umdato, acnlo." — Di,im. ib4. — ( B.) 

idle animal is Ileliciform with a short foot tapering posteriorly; co- 
lor pale watery brown. It clo'-es its shell with a false operculum and 
is met with under dead leaM‘s and moss, on dam)> rocks and at the roots 
oi Jret's at Si/ula •dLid*M(i/ni.s6‘n, Less common than the last describ- 
ed species. — (H.) 

“ A specimen ol* this shell, the largest of the Si?/ila examples of the 
genus Helix as at piestiit restricted, occurs in an intmvsting collection 
made for Mr. Bi nsox by Dr. Chi a pm ax, at tJie Darjdhii^ Sanatarium. 

ddiis collection includes forms ])eculiar to tlu Siccim mountain forests, 
as ^ell as others met with at both extremes of tiie Indian JJiindlat/a. 
h'he new (onns alluded to are Achutlna Ixdonging to the group Polif- 
and a stroipg and handsome Ch/c/tMVon/u apiproaching in habit 
to, but somewhat larger than the F.urupean fos.sil species ‘ C. Muiiua,' 
abundaullv <list monished from it however by the rounder and more re- 
llectcd orange pt ristome, and by its central position at the base, as well 
as by the delicate sculpture, and an embossed spiral cord wliich winds 
from cibove the umbilicus to the ba'^e, w lienee the species has received 
the trivial appellation of ‘ PunicalalwnS It is the lirst known Indian 
species belonging to the pupieform or subcylintlric division of C^clos. 
toma.** — (B.) 

No. 9. Helix Jhstigiata, Hutton. — “ Testii parviiU, albidocor- 

* A reversed variety of this shell occurs at Fdyu, in decayed trees, differing 
thus ill habits from tlie dextral species which affects rocks and dead leaves 
principally. The shell is of four whoils exclusive of apex, finely wiiiikled by the 
lines of growth; umbilicus discovering the previous volutions* — Diam. li lines. 
In all respects resembling Uie dcxtral shell. 
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neA, minuti&sime granulate, pyramidatSi, aubties plano-ronvcxA, anfrac- 
tibtis soptem convexiusculis, ultimo acuto angulato, suturis lovitov im- 
prcssis, iiinbilico cvanescente, aperturd latiore quamlotigd ; apice obtuso.’* 
■ — Axis 0.16. 

Animal Heliciform, greyish, darker on the tentaciila. Found on 
' deiid leaves at Simla ^ in the khadsy and when in motion carries its 
shell upright. It is not uncommon, but its smallness renders it difficult 
to collect. — (H*) 

“ It is more lengthened proportionally than either ‘ If, turhinifur-^ 
mis* of I^atargatha and Serhamporey alluded to in p. 357, vol. 5, 
of this Journal, or the European species * If. vonica and ‘ convidea.* 
Jn size it is much inferior to any of tlie three. It differs altogether 
from the two latter in substance and coloring which a})proach to those 
of ‘ //. turbi>iifor7uiyy but the animal does not appear to exhibit the 
beautiful dark patches on a light ground which render that shell so 
conspicuous, when the animal is alive, by the appearance of the tints 
through the translucent shell ; and the sculpture is altogether different.” 

— (b!) 

No. 10. Hef/,r bnJInhiy Hutton. — Testil paiMiha, glabra, trans- 
lucente, sub-trochiformi, conoide^i; anfractibu'j (phnque convexis, ultimo 
rotuudato ; ,,suturis iinpressis ; umbilico angustato ; apertura latiore ; 

015 — (B.) 

with the preceding species anumg <lead leaves at Simla, 

« N6.J11. Helli- tuinay Hutton. — T ostA parvula, convexo-co- 

fuscescentt*. ; anfractibus sex aut septem ar<‘te convolu- 
\ist)d^ltirao rotundato ; apertura latiore, labro siinplici ; umbilico evani- 
olo ; apice valde obtuso/’ — Diam 0. 1, — (B.) 

Animal Heliciform ; color dark-grey. Accompanies tlie List two 
species and occurs in the greatest abundance. It is nearly allied to the 
British species ^ IJ. trochiionnis,’ (fulva, Drapaknauu,) but the more 
closely wound whorls sufficiently di^Aiuguisli it, — (B.) 

No. 12. IlvUx planiuscuUiy Hutton. — Tost^i parvula, depres- 

fusc&, politu; anfractibus quinq\ie, ultinii periphaeriri rotuudaiii ; apev- 
tura transverscl/' — Diam. 0,1. — (B.) 

Found at Simla on dead leaves. —(11 ) 

‘‘ This sln*U is darker and smaller than ‘ II. crystallina' of Britain, 
which has likewise a more flattened apex than the Simla species.” — (B.) 

' [To be coiitiuued.] 

f The concluding part of the catalogue will contain species belonging 
to tlie genera Clausiliay Pupa^ Bulimusy Carychimny *VertiyOy and 
^ydUi^gma, together with the fluviatilc shells above alluc^d to.] 
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VII. — On the Edicts o/’Fiyadasi, or Asoica, the Buddhist monarch 
of India^ preserved on the Girnar rovlc In the Oujerai peninsula^ 
and on the DhauU rock in Cuttack ; with the discovery o/" Ptqle- 
my’s name therein. Z?i/ James Prixsep, Secretary ^ As. Soc. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 4th April 1838.] 

In continuation of the discovery I had the pleasure of bringing' to the 
notice of the Society at its last nieoting, 1 am now enabled to announce 
that the edicts in the ancient character from Gujpvat do not confine 
their mention of Greek sovereigns to Astioches the ally of Asok.A, 
hut that they contain an allusion equall}'^ autluMitic and distinct, to one 
of the Ptolemies of E^ypt • The edict containing this highly 
curious passage is in a mutilated conditiou and at the very end of the 
inscription, which will account for its having hitherto escaped my atten- 
tion. As I propo.se tf> lav before the Society a brief account of the 
whole of the Girnar inscription 1 will do no more than mention the fact 
at j)n'^ent, nvserving tlie particulars until I come to the actual position 
of the passage on the stone ; for there will he found, I hope, quite 
enough of interest in <he subject matter of the inscription throughout, 
to allow my hearers to aeeonipaiiy me through a short analysis of the 
whole, without urging mo to pass at once to the point which must ne- 
cessarily he most attractive to all who have been nurtured in the school 
of western classical associations. 

I have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of a duplicate of 
tip* Giijerat inscription, at DhauH in Cuttuck. 

Th(‘ divided sentences, or ns I shall for the present venture to call 
tliom, the edicts, which are common to Girn^ir and to I)hauU ard 
eleven in number. From the first to the tenth they keep pace togetheir: 
the only diffenme^ being that while at Girnar each is surrounded by ait 
engraved line as a frame, at Dhauli the beginniag of each edict is 
marked by a short <lash as will be seen in the accompanying plate. The 
regular succession is then interrupted by three interpolations at Girnar / 
after which, the fourteenth edict of that series is found to correspond 
with the eleventh or concluding one of the same set at DhauU. 

The three missing edicts are more than compensated at DhauU by 
the introduction of two others not found at Girnar y one at the, end 
enclosed in a frame, and one on the left hand of the same rock om 
a larger 8C?ile of sculpture : but both of these being of a totally differ- 
ent purport and being quite unconnected with the rest, I shall postpone 
for .separate consideration. 
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That the edicts are of different dates is proved by the actual mention 
of tlic year of Pi v A da si’s reign in which several of them were pub- 
lished. Two of them are dated in the tenth* and two in the twelfth 
year after his ahhisek or consecration, which we learn from the Hon’ble 
Mr. Turnour’s Pali history did not take place until the fourth year 
of his succession to the throne of his father, Bi nous a no. Only one 
of the pillar edicts is dated in the tw^elfth year ; the remainder, gene- 
rally, bearing the date of the twcnty-se\enth year, — and one contain- 
ing both, as if contradicting at the lat<‘r epoch what had been puldished 
fifteen years before. From this evidence we must conclude that the 
Gujerat and Cuttack inscriptions have slightly the advantage in anti- 
quity over the lats of Tlelhx and Allahabad : but again in the order of 
sequence we find edicts of the twelfth year preceding those of the tenth, 
and we learn expressly from the fourteenth edict that the whole were 
engraven at one time. Their preservation on roc ks and pillars there- 
fore must be regarded .is resulting from an after order, when some 
re-arrangement w^as probably made according to the relative^ importance 
of the subjects. 

The copy that emanated from the palace must howi ver have been 
modified according to the vernacular idiom of the opj)(>silo parts of 
India to wlih^h it was transmitted, for ther(‘ is a marked and peculiar dif- 
ference both in the grammar and in the alphab(‘t of the two texts which 
demands a more lengthened examination than I can afford to introduce 
in this place. I shall however presently" recur to this subject, and at 
least give the explanation of those new characters vvhicfi 1 have been 
obliged to cut in order t6 print the Girnur text, and which in fact 
render the alphabet as complete as that of the modern Pali, wanting 
only the two additional sibilants of the Devaiihgari^ and some of tlie 
vowels. . But before doing so it will be more regular to introduce the 


documents themselves, with such a translation as I arh capable of offer- 
ing. A very few words of exordiimi will suffice to give us a general 


c^mpmlftision of their purport.^ 

' Conte7it9 of the Lldhts. 

Jirst edict prohibits the^sacrifice of animals both for food and 


in re^bus assembljes, and enjoins more attention to the practice of 
this fii^st of Buddl^^c than seems to have been paid to it even 

by the raja himself/ at least prior to the sixteenth yeai; of his reign. 


** I tiB€ tWens as more consonant to ouri4iom, the correct translation 

is having bean consecrated ten and twelve ycA'sT* so tliat the actual period 
is one year latter in our mode of reckoning. 
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The second edict as we have already seen provides a system of medi- 
cal aid for men and animals throughout Piyadasi’s dominions, and 
orders trees to be planted and wells to be dug along the sides of the 
principal public roads. 

The third edict enjoins a quinquennial humiliation, — or if we read 
the word, by the alteration of ^ to Sy as nnusnsanamy the republication 
every five years of the great moral maxims inculcated in the Bud- 
dhist creed, viz -Honour to father and mothei* ; charity to kindred 
and neighbour and to the priesthood (whether bralimunical or buddhis- 
tical) ; humanity to animals ; to keep tlie bodj' in temperance, and the 
tongue “ from evil speaking !” And these precepts are to be preached 
to the flock by their pastors with arguments and example. This edict 
is dated after the twcdftli year of P^yAOASj's inauguration. 

Join th edict draws a comparison hc*tv\f*en tlie former state of 
things, perhaj)s lawless, and iinci\ jliz»*d, and the -tatc of regeneration of 
the country vinder the ordinances of the b^doved king. The publica- 
tion of the glad tidings seems to have been made with unexampled 
pomp and circumstance, and postiTity is invokc'd to uphold the system, 
'riiis edict is also dated in the twedfth year of Piyadasj. 

The fifth edict afte” an exordium not wvy intelligible, proceeds to 
record the appointment of ministers of religion, or more stric tly mis- 
sionaries ; and euuiiierates main of tin* countries to whicli they are to 
1)0 deputed for the coii\or''ion of the }oung and the old, the rich and 
the poor, the native and the foreigner. Many highly curious points 
especially as to geography call for notice in this edict, wherein for the 
first time the name of the celebrated city of PutaUpUia is made known 
to us in the ancient character. 

The si,rth edict appoints in like manner pafiredakasy informers, or per- 
haps more properly custodes morum, who are to take cognizance of the 
conduct of the peijple in their meals, their domestic life, their families, 
their conversation, their general deportment and tlieir decen'^e. It also 
nominates magistrates or officers for punishment, if the word atiydyika 
(S. may be so understood — so that in tliis edict we have a 

glimpse of the excellent system of moral administration for which the 
Greek and Persian historians give credit to our monarch, and we find 
it actually not very different from that followed twenty centuries later 
by ourselves ; for we too have our judges, and our magistrates ; and 
further our raissjonaries arc spread abroad among the people ‘ to 
drown them with the overflowing truths of our dharmay to release 
them from the fetters of sin and bring them unto the salvation w'hich 
passeth understanding f' 

2 G 
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The seventh edict expresses, not an order, but an earnest desire on 
the part of the king that all the diversities of religious opinion may be 
obliterated ; that every distinction in rank and in tastes may be liarniu- 
nized into one system of hhdvasudhi^ that peace of mind, or repose of 
conscience which proceeds from knowledge, from faith and entire assent. 

The eighth edict contracts the mere carnal amusements patronized by 
former rnjas, with the more harmless and pious enjoyment prescribed 
by himself. The dhammnydtd^ or in Sanskrit dharmayatr the festival 
of religion, is thus set in opposition to the vihdraydtrd^ festival of 
amusement ; and it is stated to consist in the visits to holy people, in 
alms-giving, in re spect to elders, and similar praise-worthy sources of ra- 
tional gratification. This edict is dated in (or rather after) the tenth 
year of Pi y ad a. si’s reign. 

The ninth edict continues the thread of the same discourse by ex- 
patiating on the soiirees of true happiness, not such as the worldling 
seeks in marriage, in roaring children, in foreign travtd and such things ; 
but the dhurnia ma7}gahun, the happiness of virtue, which disj)la>s 
itself in benevolence to dependants, reverence to one’s pastors ; in 
peace with all men ; abundant charity and so forth ; through wliieli 
alone can the blessings of heaven be ))ro])itiatod. 

I'he tenth paragraph comments upon Yaso vd kill rd, ‘ tiio glory 
or renown" which attend merely the vain and transitory deeds of this 
world, d he raja is actuated by higher motives, and lie looks beyond 
for the reward for which he strives with heroism (parukrameaa ) tlm 
most zealou‘5 yet respectful. 

The eleventh edirl is not to be found at Dhauliy but it is well pre- 
served at Givnar and the meaning is clear throughout. As former 
paragraphs had vaunted tlie superiority of every act connected with 
dhariaa^ so thi^ upholds that the iniparting of dhnviina itself is tlie 
chiefest of charitable donations, and then it points o*'t as usual how Uie 
possession of this treasure becomes manifest in good w jrks rewarded 
with temporary blessings in this world and endless moral merit (or the 
reward of it) in the lu'xt. 

The twelfth edict is likewise wanting in the Cuttuck series. It is 
addressed to all unbelievers whether domestic or ascetic, with entreaty 
and with more solid and more persuasive? bounty, though with diree,t 
di8avj>w'al that fune is the object. 'I'here is some litth‘ obscurity 
in the passages which follow regarding the mode of dealing with the two 
great divisions of the unbclhfvers w'ho are distinguished as dptaphsanda 
(those jit for conversion or jictually converted), and parapusandn ultra- 
heretics, or those upon whom no impression had been made ; but the 
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concluding paragraph informs us of tin? appointment of three grades 
of ministers, dhar7na7nahnmCttrd;f^ stair i^j/a mahdniatrds, and subordi- 
nates, in the congregational ceremonies, karinikd^, thu^, placiiig the 
religion upon a firmer basis, ])ronioting conversion to it and enhancing 
its attractiveness among the people. 

The fourteeyith edict is one of the most interesting of the whole 
series. It is a kind of summing up of tlie foregoing, which we have 
seen are partly laconic and partly diffuse, hut the whole is said to be 
complete in itself : — and ‘ if more were writttm it would be repetition.* 
We learn from this edict that the whole was engraven at one time from 
an authentic copy issued doubtle^^s under tlie royal mandate, by a scribe 
and pandit of a name not very easily deciphered It is somewhat 
curious to find tlm same words precisely on the rock in Cuttack, The 
name of the writc'r is there erased, but the final letters of Upikdra,> 

‘ scribe,* arc quite distinct. 

Tliis may he properly regarded as the la'-t of th(‘ particular series of 
edicts to which it alludes. It t(‘rminates the left hand niscnption at GVr- 
navy and at 1}hau(i it is follov\ed only b\ a separate edict enclosed with 
a line, which, as aln'ady stated and as ^^ill be >een hereafter, is of 
local import. 

There is another paragraph at Girnar placed at tlie bottom of the 
loft hand, which I have numbered as the thirteenth because it seems 
naturally 1o follow the paragraph about eonversion^ ; and like the 
two foregoing it is omitted at Dhinlt, From the mutilated state of 
the rock in tliis jilace if is difficult to put together the context 
of th< entire paraorapli ; but insulated pbrast*.s are intelligible enough, 
and are much in the same strain as the main inscription, repeating 
the usual maxim of duly to parents, humanity to animals and li- 
bel alitj to priest's. It winds up with a curious passage about victory, 
which as far as I c«n make it out, describes tlie victory of victories to 

be that which overcomoth the passions and happiness itself. which con- 

quereth things <,f this world and things of the world beyond, ihalukikd 
cha pdraiokika vha, and is the true o!>jcct of desire. 

A line here closes the paragraph, and below it in a larger diaracter 
is a remarkable expression which 1 read as follows : 

Va bWK'i'o iiASTi PAVA loka sukka'hako ildma. 

By altering />«(•« loAa to savaloka (S. « the whole world’ 

thi.-i Reuteuee may be construed : “ And' the white elephant con- 

ferring pleasure upon all the world (Is its) name." But without re- 
2 o 2 
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ferring to (he original I Would not venture even to make the verj 
trifling alteration which this reading would require. 

I may here notice, though with some misgiving of the reading upon 
which it depends, that the fourteenth paragraph seems to contain the 
explanation of the occurrence of a duplicate of the Gnjerat inscription 
in Cuttack ; or at least it shews a connection between the two 
countries, in the words pachhd adhanulitdhesu kalingesu — ‘afterwards 
in the Kalmga provinces not to he t)btained by wealth I* while with 
a kind of reciprocity tlie Cuttack version of the fifth tablet as we shall 
have occasion to notice again, alludes to Suldtkika or Surashtra as 
one of the provinces into which missionaries were to be deputed. 

But there is another passage in this Gujernt edict more calculated to 
rivet our attention than all that I have briefly alluded to above, or even 
than the mention of Antioch us in the second or medical edict. 
Although wo might bo agn'oably surprised at finding tlie name of a Greek 
prince of Sifvia preserved in the proclamation of a Hindu sovereign, 
there were circuiiistauces of alliance and connection in the histories of 
the Macedonian jirovinces and of Im^ia which immediately explained 
aw'ay the wonder and satisfied us as to the likeHhood of the fact but I 
am now about to produce evidence that Asok x’b acquaintance with geo- 
graphy was not limited to Asia, and that his expansive benevolence 
towards livinir creatures extended, at least in intention, to another quar- 
ter of tlie globe ; — that hisS religious ambition sought to apostolize Egypt ; 
— and that we must hereafter look for traces of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into the fertile regions of the Nih*, so prolific' of metaphysical dis- 
cussions from the earliest age> ! 

The line to wdiich I allude is tin* fifth from tin* hottonn Something 
is lost at its coniinenceraent, but the letters extant aie with few excep- 
tions quite distinct and as follows : — 

lire t i • d Aid cr r fi aj 8Xd ^ xtid a Ad 

, . . :-D crf>ild lAA D dlrb^- HIA 

* 1 1 

AllA G-.'A’ 

,,,Yonfirdjd paran cha^ tena Chnptdro rdjduo, Turwia^o cAn, 
Gongakena cha, Maga cAa, 

idhdpara de ( se ) su cha savuta Devannmpignsa dhnmmanmnstin 

anuvatare pata pdn4(Jtti (? dhamiasastin anuvartate yatra padyate.} 
And the Greek king besides, by whom the Chaptd kings, Ptole- 
MA 108 , and Gongakenos (?) and Magas,*’ — (here we may supply the 
connection) “ have been induced to ])ermit that—’* 
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Both Kore and in foreign countries, every where i'the people) 
follows the doctrine of the religion of Dev’^anampiya wheresoever it 
reach eth.” 

The sight of iriy former friend the. tnma rdja^ (whom, if he should 
not turn out to he Antioch us the ally, I shall shortly find another 
name for,) drew' my particular attention to what followed ; and it was 
impossible, with this help, not to recognize the name of Ptolemy even 
in the disguise of Turamayo. The r is however doubtful ; and I think 
on second examination it may turn out an /, whicli will make the ortho- 
graphy of the name coinplete. 'I'he wortl rajihio and its adjective 
chaptdro being both in the plural, made it necessary that other names 
should follow’, whicli was confirmed by the recurrence of the conjunc- 
tion cha, Tlie next name w'as evidently imperfect, the syllabic letter 
read as gon if turned on one side would be rather an, and the next too 
short for a gy might, by restoring the lost part aho\e, he made into ti^ : 

I therefore inclined to read this name HA+£ Antikontj for Antigo- 
nus and, assuming that ch^rjitaro was a corruption of chntK'aro ‘ four,’ 
to understand the passage as alluding to a treaty with the four princi- 
pal <li visions of the. Alexandrine monarchy, two of which in the time 
of ANnociius the Crreat were governed by princes of these names, 
viz. : Antigonus (in ^lacedonia) and Ptolemy Kvergetps in Egypt. 
The fourth name however thus remained inexplicable ; while on the 
stone it was even more clear than the others, Magd. 

Now in the time of Ptolemy Phii.adelphus, (B. C. 260) his half 
brother M \ GAS who liad marrii'd A pa me the daughter of Antioch us I. 
had estal>lislied bis autborily in (pyrene and was acknowledged as 
reigning monarch over a considerable portion of I.ybia, A grandson 
of bis, it is tru(‘, of tlic .same name and brother of Ptolemy IV. was 
rontemjiorary wjth Ani menus the Great, but we do not read that he 
held any independent authority in the country. It seems therefore 
more rational to refer the allusion in our edict to the former period, 
and so far to modify the theory I have lately adopted on primal facie 
evidence of tlie treat}' of Asoka with An tioch us the Groat, as to 
transfer it to the original treaty with one of his predecessors, the first 
or second of the same name, Sioter or Theos, of whom the former may 
have the jireferenee from his close family connection with both Pto- 
lemy and IVIacas, which would readily give him the power of promis- 
ing free communication between India and Egypt. I say nothing on 
the intermediate name, Gongakena or AntigonuSy because I cannot be 


^ See the lithogrBphed.copy of the cloth facBimile, Plate XI. 
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certjun of its correct spelling. Antigonus Gonatus had much to do 
with the affairs of Egypt, but he could not he well set down among its 

kinirs. 

Whctli(‘r chaptiuo (or singular chaphi) can be allowed to pass as 
the Indian appellation of Egypt may ho questioned ; but I am at a loss 
how^ otherwise to understand an expression not tninslateahle as Pali or 
Sanskrit. The first syllable, che^ ina} he n^ad as a eonjinntion with 
tena but it will be, there, redundant ; and Ptdrtt will he more un- 
manageable as a plural nominative. According to Wili oud the San- 
skrit name of Aigypt is As^uptd or irvptd^ wdience would be formed an 
adjectioiial plural nominative Gvptaro^ but I am not aware that tlie g 
was in ancient times softened as in modern pronunciation so as to allow 
of its being written by an Indian, guided by the sound alone, with a pala- 
tial in lieu of a guttural consonant. 

Be that as it mav, wc liave proof in the names of Ptolkmv and Ma- 
(iAS, tliat the country of Kg\pt is intended; and we can ea‘-ily holies e 
that its enlightened sov<‘rcign would afford every encourageme nt to the 
resort of Indians thither, for the sake of promoting that coiimieree with 
India wdiieh was so fertile a st>urc*' of enrichment : and indeed his- 
tory tells us that Ptoi.emy Pirin auem>!IUs deputed a learned man 
named Dionysius to India to examine the principal marts on the wi*'.- 
tern coast, and in the interior. Ihit a ilesin* of stndi ing rho eelehratcd 
pliilosopliieal systems of the hmehnnun and srnnxfniiy already well 
known to him by naim', ina\ as well have bt'en the true can've : for sueh 
a degree of curiosity may be naturally acecMled toMiie king, who 
is said to have employed seventy Jewi-,h doctors mi translating the 
Hebrew scriptures into (rreek. arul to lia\p (M)1 ]pch d a library of ^ouk- 
hundred thousand volumes. 

Aluch of the Indian knowledge possessed by Alevanonnc authors of 
later days may have been derived IVoiii y\voKAks iii'^^i<‘.,iaries startled in 
their country, and Clemens Alexan ojunus and Ji aovn: the 
may thence have been able to draw^ the faithful pit tore their works are 
said to contain of the tenets of llic Sramnni or Seoinf. 

As far as the doctrines of tlie Buddhist faith are portrayed in the 
simple edicts of the royal Indian convert, thf‘y wf‘re mlmirably adapted 
to win acceptonee among the educated and rcHecting students of the 
schools of (ircece and ICgypt- Kevereiue to parents, love to neigh- 
bour, charity to the poor, and humanity to animal beings were set 
forth as the sure and sufficient methods of gaining hapjiiness in this 
world and of propitiating heaven. 'Fhc aeceptanc^ci of these virtuous 
maxims was not thwarted by any mysterious dogmas, any harsh or 
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i-fvolting condoinnatlon of other systems. Even the insulated Jew 
fould sec nothing in them at variance with his own Mosaic command' 
ments, and the title of the Indian religion every where resounded \va^ 

one familiar to himself , — dharma ‘ the law/ It would be an agreeable 
task to follow’ up tlie train of investigation which here opens itself to 
the imaaination : — to estimate and to trace the eftoct of the introduc- 
tion of the Saniaiieaii principles on the prevailing opinions of the day 
in Antun'ft.,Si\u\ in Alejtttndriay well as in }*crsui and JSactria, where 
the etforts to amalgamate the buddhist with the inithraic worship arc 
matter of hi'^toi y ; — but this is too vast a held of speculation for me to 
enter, ami many may deem our ground as yet too slight and unstable 
to he made tlie foundation of any new \iews. 

"file iiitt r<‘ourse thus prosed to have been maintained at this early 
date hctsvceii India, that i< hiuldhist India, and the western nations., 
may help us to explain anotln r circumstance which has lately been for- 
cihls brnughl to ouratKiitiou by Mr. L Wilkin'sov, namely? the close 
airrcemciit hf'tsscc'ii tlu‘ Ihuldhist svst(un astronoms’ and the Ptole- 
inau. In oppoMug the absurd s>bt(‘m of the hrahmanical puranas they 
l..nl the advatitagi* of all the knossledge deris ed rioiii S\ ria and Egspt; 
and we thus have a Hm' to the (‘oinpilatioii of th(‘ Siddluintas^ which 
mav lie of th(‘ utmo'^t imjMutance in resiewing what ha.^ been written 
on I liudu astronomy In 1 'or. rniioo k i and Hkni lky. 

Another ])rolilie >ource of ^p(*cuhition, uoss' ttiat we know* of the close 
•oiinection lK*t\Necii the Indians ainl tin* Greeks at the age m which tlie 
lAiilsa and snniiar monuments were erected, will bt* to determine what of 
iii'.torv can he extracled from the decideiily (iretk sceuo". depicted in 
the exv[uisiU‘ •'Cul])tiir<- ol sonn* of tlic^e remains. 

Hut all thi> 1 out mereix to enable other> to }ilace a proper 

value upon ihe evidence v. hn li a mere hiiit, a mere single word, in a 
.-toiu' i-econl of ^nduhitahlc autnpiliy, brings to the eluci<lation of so 
maiiv diNput<‘d questions : not thai 1 iuive hd^ure or ahdit\ to luakt* the 
appru ation ui\<t*lf. \v hat tlie learned world demands of Us m India, is to 
hi' quite coruiiu of our data, to place the monumental ret^ord before them 
exactly as it now e\i.^ts, and to interpret it faithfully and literally, as the 
document says itself, ‘ without exaggeration and without extenuation/ 

An>dous then to })Ossess a copy of the text as perfect as it is possible 
to be made by the facsimile process, I have thought it my duty to 
interest the public authorities in eftecting this desirable object. 1 
confidently anticipatti that the nobleman at the head of our government, 
and the patron of our Society will accede to my suggestion that 
ld#nt. lb)sTAN s,a zealous young o dicer new in CxAch, should be deputed 
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to Junagarh to take fresh copies of the inscriptions, as well as plans 
and drawing's of any ruins there may be in the neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile I proceed to lay before the Society the whole text of Gir^ 
nar such as 1 am now able to make it out from the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s 
copy, which is so fair that it cannot require correction in more than a few 
incomplete and doubtful passages ; and many of these even are rectified 
by the collateral text so opportunely discovered in Cuttack ; which 
Mr. Kittoe’s recent deputation to survey the coal mines tliei’e has 
given him an opportunity of re-examining from beginning to end. 

Fh'st Tablet. 

:*JL- D8-jb bjL^rbXr'R ;n-bA :• d 

x+’/ei* m'i/a lx b-A'x xdrbax +AXDiri b 

I o I 

>Aj- bHA ~>£l- bXbXf>X r6 H^bA. > + d 

XD8 A" bXX bXI^XXn^ bl 8b-XXOb 

— I I 

l>iX' bXfb bXS^rbi r=R HX ^Arb- Db-X bl XArblr 

I n 

rCX H I rbrb b 0-Xrb H£X?8X- D8-J b •On-'A'A t>A 
Cl M'l/rbrbCO-X ?8r r>X 8XXb lyA'XDA 

I o — 

I>+ Ca GX bcb XHi 

Third Tablet. 

I’A'X- bi bXI>rb r £ >A - H-b- J^XAfbdXAx Hi 

.•r'"HTibA’XAAA£A88XAdl £+d Cr’rb+d b’drb 

* ' J 

b’dfi^ AXX HXrb XX- fbXA_ >A"XA HOX ;-8"X 
D 8 Xrb^X XO" H b Xrb ■{■8X XD8AldbAld rbAj 
fb8Afb/bA TiAX’ D’iX-I dj8XX' rb D ?x CXX’rbO 
HX I 'tf H bXXA 8bd’f*AfbD blX bXX HTi bXXA 
AIXX'VA.Xd 4.XiXd 

Fourth Tablet. 

HA-fA* H'A r D^X AXrbAi! A 6 A >A GX I’lf 
A b-’rCd tidlJi' X AX HX' b A b A W X8XX HX’ b A 
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UAd H8 UJLrb D-8dr/'l_L d r 

HbD-81Li A 81 bid b-^l^ bid HATDld 
Mild ^i'Xll bl t>Xlb8J. X i"! QlrC- AIj^jA b- 

- _ j ^ n 

1(^ A b A A” 1 X M 8 A A A > 61 • bXrb bX rbl 1“ ID 8' 
IX XX HI I rA bJ' .1 H A Ir 'XfF! A 1' Fi / J_‘ rb b A b A 

□ li-l X8 fj ■ X* b ■■ b a“ ’1 a " I a r' ' b b -6", rlj XXX 

' ^ I < n 

t>fb Hlid Uir,-: D D 8d iX d;,,!X/.dd >iX' 

IjX UJj iX f C n O ■' X !j cj X A d Ij X A" d 

A J.’ [jXX uJX XX ^ X 6 i J.'X’ / X X [.’ ’8 d ' X‘ 

H A Li A f '{' Ij 1 3 8 8 -J X- A B * d I- X'.ijrLi . > Aj 

\ 

u.bXXd itO D‘Bd i X A i iXA / H.L-J.XA 

. ■ 8 ci- d Cd X- \) c] d. a -> d r. • ^} [> ' J . d Ld - Jj / -^t X U " 

'dX dXXi oI>J->C ij- {- d Xd A \L 1' X 6 lO d X X 

o o 

? 6 J. UXX UJjXj-i { fi ’* d LA 

A . /AA I'uhlf't 

A X jX UX ri; I C 1> A " d 'Lt XdX i 1 X H 
+ d X LXM-P Xf'C A-8X axxd X XA l>A 88 
I ) A d X / W-j L d A X X 8 8 ' ’ H A U A C X u H X A 

' ^ I 

Arb i AO l l^-f A ' 1 rb \ 1. A_ D A f’rb' bLr blA 1 ^ + A' 
frb A bl 1 A- b b H Al' A- H' A I • 1.1 A bA • D'H 8 Lr 
8 'a ["8 8l X MibdlAx D-8 8b8”A" lA’ Ali 
brb* ? fb X b /'s D 8 8 c J-X ’ ' D '8X A fbd 11 l’"0“d 

I O t I 

A'Dl L rXl (.iro-^d ) bAj'lx' XA b M"h H-br 
Ad A 8 XlA ( Ll-^I d X,b) • A" 1* M b TtA DX X b A‘ A' 

1 ' « o 

□ •Dl DDX b(AG"lX-- • 81A d"ll X A-01 X 6 

* I I 

XbAX CCdUAd D'LrlXd AUdXXAXXAAXUA 
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"A I HJb- D «VX fbA A'A ( 6 rbi bOAX' 

D.8aiAii,bA“ :~S) D-88G-8A' t>AJl 80 JL HJL* 
D*8Aj'b J'rA’ 

Table t. 

A ±' bcL bJL' rb r !: t> A' 8 Ir 8 A + A ' 8' A I' 

A bA fbA "fAJ 8G+’8A bCAf’XAA8Xl^A + A AjA 
-Fj riX8"±Aj8 LTDlH^ Ar7 A 1 ^ AdH^ d A'.iAH^d 
LXlrbd fbAA bCAJ’-f lA“ 80 8 EIX' bCA 
>0 :-A AjAA d Elrb 8 0 +T8' J.d d'd" HTA 8'h 

bX8 8Xr^b+'6S^Ab+‘AXA bJ_8LrAAX8dX + 
8"TbA dAA i>AX80-X AA-I^I+aA'XX b TX^b 
8-L’AI bC6!^IX'8XAA XA + J.£>A’8XH1ibA' 
1,F. 80X-^II Xdf AX8A1/8 X8J+b-A- 

AXd LL P'AjdX' LXX'd 80X'rbiXd _Lr^ + ’8AI 

XAX+ b^AXXd + dbrf8V}1iy + Ar^Al' HIT 
A XX* .••DdX-L rbTbXX' b I Ad XA HTDX-; A £>A'X 

\ o " 

80-X HX' D H-vJbdl Ga" Xy-d' 1 * aTX :-A AOd 
'8 bAX A“d bX A'd 8±A A 1 ' rbAArX bAX M- ! J.:- > 
8XA 8 A 1 br+81 

Scvoi/// Tabli‘1 . 

A X' bX bX I^X r 8 XA A .‘-X A XA GX' ^ A XX 

I 

XA. A XX8-d XAXD d ;TA 8 IX Ld'AdXT 
LdAd f'A AXA’AdX'A I>+r'X‘A XX'A AXAIA 

I — 

b FI XX Xr^ XX8 d A Xj D AA +A' TiAA I* A d A 
Xl" I A D A* 
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Riffhth Tablet. 

MAfA- H*A|- rfl AG-IXA' =^X(jt>A8AX 

/V o 

HTild >A I'rGl HrT \b+± Hlr* b' ^ > Al' bl bXt>f{) 
i E t’fbArbdrbX rb'A }^XJbrb■ ’ d AXX D'8XA A 
J/X\ DiiT X8I1‘ forbid ?ld -on- !^^3:d 
b- i I b( A [)£ d E-lbXbd EXrb hXl' D-8±rbXd 
D"8b' b6d Af^bX t^XdXIA r/AA ^6X bXX 
bXI’XX rx ,XA H'X 

2\ nit/i I'ahh'l. 

>A 1 -GX bXXX I'E r>A- H-X HA EX Ld'Ad* 
8 . A -J * ■]“ T A H U D rL A H i Lr A A ij- ru J; U A -J n/ rtj a" (j a 

I » t 

t>A^d H-Iibvd EX LdAd' 8-Ad‘ +TA 

> A A 8 X > X □ XXd □ X A D d X ' d 1 G* d 8 ' A d ' 
- 1 { 

tTA At ax 8 a A 8 'Ad* H b bd / 'T > A Wb* 8' 

o 

A d’ HXA 8X b j 8-Ad X D-8 8 AO A A ?X d A+8^ 
X b A b A A_1. X* H b d ri; 'J G?i_d> AjX 8 X n D iX-X 
XHIl'Xr) f.L-t>Ad HXd ^A fx* D-88*Ad- X8 
A A AX* b,\A bAXA Xa? A X8'XXA AXH0X 

o I o 

XX X Hu-f d b A A * X 0 ?^x • •: a" 1 A_ > A 
?1* A HlAX A XI^'X- D-8>X- A D 8'IAXA’ A A.T 
8’ AX A XX:^XX ■hA“’XX A X uX-LA Ld’l^'AX 

I o 

A 8"A eC b dr X ^ • Xd • :• > -x" n :• a :• 8 x x+ 

XA' H r D A A +d 8 XXA A 'X0 XXf D 

O “ o o 

Tenth Tablet. 

XA'X bX bX>X r E” XX A +A AX 8X0- AX 
8'XA HXA A?biCbXd8EX D*8dAX bX* 

>s. n i 

2 H 12 
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rOA D-Bi A’i HiiDJ^A"- >A-fll>Al- Cl bl^rb 

I 

re- Jii i +A i :-cbA ia.+Z ir-i-B"A >a"i- ui 
re Arbi- GlAfl+*A rbtb HbUrrbi Hrl^ 
!>rb brrbi JL H b-Ti* 

S^+l -A.-n >A*it>^li ell L'rb-ci i HTiA 
HAi br+'Bi ajAbrd en>AA a Lrb-ci 

Eleirenth Tablet. 

>irui bi>rb r e >i • 0 A 'lb- >i- 

X |■’x• D'B ?!' D’Brb bi A D-BX i'd 7\ A D Bl/LI D 
X A A '• ' d A A I'bd A Hir rbB b A b A 8 A I bA I 
XD XA;X 8 AX.AjA hAi'X nl 1-1 fbHJ*!' Xd ?J..’ 

! T n 

Cll- Hi i ^ X D t> A A / X' bA i bA 1 A ri A 4 

eC A rbA^A ' r/ A i L A X A b ( A XX Lr !• ?> ' X Q / 

X A X' X A 0 i [ M bo X H ! D G- b i ^ A H J. 

A' b‘X' rfi A j. D 8 bj-X 
» 

bAX’bx b Jj ^ X r e xAj GX Ai-d bieAxd 
bfxxd bexA bj.id AADXd be X bexAi' 
1 A_ A O' b X’ A be Ai b A X’ bl 8 ’ h A XG- X A X I 
A A HX XA GX' A X' XT AAA GIlrAD AAAXA 
:-b 8J XAdA.A“ X'A H GCX'A be- A br GX A A 1 
C-Al rAA Hb+IIB^ -Jb-i-A HX ABAB!^ bXII 
blA XA_ >Abl GX'AX db- HbA-TA Ib-Xd" H b 
GX’A‘ beXA bi GX' A A A I b-A XA HbGX A 
f^AX X’A HjjGX’A' > bXB ‘•A Id bX AOXr 
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AMIjCrb-H- □(iAI'-bblA A^di£ >A^D +A 

-A. ( 

Bli y-firb D-y-rbl bAd lirb'.b 1 A > A ' b-> A £• bJLrb 

* I n 

/'.b +ArbJj brbV Dlrrbb Ad Hrb +-j£ALd Mrb 

I I n I I 

Z.6 AA AA b-b'lAU A A Jb- "I’ A“l- bXTAO- >±'6 

o 

U A «XA £0- V a rCi’AA HrbrbA bdj- nirf d 

n I 

>A.L hoxxL'a: p-ydty'A’d :-q- r^auB'A'd aa- 

ddid H£d l-FX HX'd l>Arb bd'X Hbbfb tJ A Ad 
£A 0 8£d bbX 


7 y. ir t K ‘e a f h l a ‘ ^ / . 


K }j L' ' A h \r A Lj Ij- A A; A "(■ ’ 8 A A A bcS 
HDXnjT),!; D BAX 6 PA d : T/ A MbA'XA 

SirbA [j A A b Ad;, j Ajy.‘. d >6 (^'i<-u.T-.) G8”A 
b/ ' i-b brb A ^ rbd; b 8 A rb.dj A £ bX- A b b !^rb 
(S li'i fcr~ ) ^1, Ti \ -f 1 ,X i ij i. 


U _ - - 


.la ' ■ Xu ".LI bb'x 

Lf' / UC ri* A !j aj.'lj Li ^fh\\rV'- ) o 1. -C.L’ A 

. I 

1 ufL A 8,- j 1 c5 U'L r-* J; ^ A J3 jLJ.;rL*i‘‘ 

A 8 A .1 i, A U H C X X I" L? J. ' L .] \ L 'A U \ 
rXirbA-i.' Hi> \d fU.Lo'd rLH -AiUt'r-, dX ’d 8 i d 

Xir A u : • d A_L d L rr a i: ^ l bl d:x:,,d-Xd 8a d 
>* D G 1 rbrGA A 6 A- LX/X 1) 8 1 H i 6 a i XA 

i I 

b ■' A A £ b Li A> LI i' El bA i X LX DL bA'X A 
D-8 6 8L8- i'55L-8 iLAJ/y- XL i Lb >6 6Sl6A 
d b -J" b "F d b I X' b + d 


iLA b-^ Li xT-TLa-b-X L8 
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Inscription in tJte old character on the 
Fovrieenth Tablet. 

HJL- D-a^b i>i'±bX± bJLXbj: r'fi -j"i-b/C 

H4;>6 fbrAl BrtiJ. Xirbvt' 

bAA bCA- 8G--J+ CAEA'Dlrd -J r As/l-cXX' 
dA H^d >A+- blblAA- ArbArb HOX y'D U"X 
+ A“ ?± AO bC bfO AA P+> HrbB'A- dVA' 
MrU ? rU* d rbiX h I I' d “1 -vld b -J 6+ f b ’ ^ OX d 

Jlie Girnak version hi ihr RotiKni rhayy/rtc)-, with thr Dhauei' 
\KHsioN interlined in Itulics, 

Fir.'t Tablrt. 

lyarn dlifoiinKijipi di^ vanainpiyciici Piyada.' ina raua lekljapita. 

ghi snvata . nrvdmnnpnja . Fiy<i 

Id^ia na kanchi jivain aralduld ,1 i.adi.i satnaj i I.a'as yt.' ‘ 

... nam a'tddiiiu poj^’ }*<( ■ ■ 

baliu rep i(la«atti paditi. D<. \ an oni-)\ a I'i’.adnsi laja 

a-ti pitu, (kaidia ^an aja Ihuinafa l)/v aijain])i\ fi-ri Piyadaslno 

hha ^(hihumalu . J)( cdu'nnpiyasa Piyadasine 

rano pura inahafia'^c tiiu he <lc\ arianij)i\ a^a Pi\dawij'> laiio anudiva- 

sarn baJiuiii paua sata»'a]ij» itii arahln-'i >''ipathayfi ? sa aja yatia 

sata : dhihhiyi'su snpat hdya dd 

ayam dhanjnialijd hkhitati, c\n pana at ahlji'ii.-TniaUiay a dwauiaia 

.... d/Hnujiiaiipi hlhitdti lahhiyi 

ekomato : sopi jatnn^^ana dhuva eka()ati pafid paeldid ».a araldii-aiale. 
sini pd.tdni pachkdnu ululdiiyisanti. 

Second I'ahlet. 

[Thi.v lia^ been alieatly puljii-slud iu the Feh. number.] 

Third Tahlef. 

De' dnam])iva Pi) adasi laja evain aha. Dwadasa v a^ahhisitcnan)ayfi 
Devdtunnpiya Piyada.d Idjn hevam dhd. lJuwddosa vot^abhisilrna tne 
idam unap^tam. Savatu vijite mama yotc c;ha rajuke cha padtsakecha 

iyam dnapiid te sd me ynye . . lojake. . 

panclm^u panchasu vasesu anu.«ayinani si\atu: eiayeva atlia- 

panchasu panchasu vuschu anmayanam nikhnmuvu: alhd unnayepi kam- 
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va irnaya dhammannsariJitaya, yatha apoya*sakammaN a : sadlm 

mane lieviim iinayc dhanimd anu^at/asa 

lYiatari cha pitari cha susu<;a ; mitasa suta natiiia hainhana ‘^amana ifim 

i^idtd [dtd su,sui>(i nuUbU bahJiana samunehi 

f.a:lhii (laiiain : ))an!uiarn sadhu anaramhlio : apavyayata a])abhindata 
sadku fId/ifiJtf : jivL>.u.. andlamhhe i*(tdhu ajjfirhjntd apabkandlla 
badlui : piuisjipi yuio anapayisati ^ananas am hL‘tut<i f ha vyaujaiieto cha. 
sudfm : pui'i^din cfutliyuldni (inapayi ga into cha vlynn 

ytjurlh Tablet. 

Alilalain autaraiu hahum va^a^atani \a(Ih)ta cv i })ana'M inhho, \i- 

Ahknaifiin aatnhtai hnheni l asasata/ii ralhi/ffj pd ftftLitnhhc , xd- 
t'ha Ij'.in auain . n iti'U a rnpal i))ati , i a-idian \ 'am.ina'aun 

iiiti'^d cha bha d am,., ndii'^n usamput pah . xDiiana . nyuy’.-^n.. . 
a'-ainpat ij'ati c li.i . \ja .'nin in jhyafea P)\ adc>'?ino i ah' > fl'n.L'u ni n aia- 

n.'-aai'x't p 't t . . . S, aja d< >'d a r,t)})'nja<u Tiya iasia^' rajint. a’U'nonin hr(^ 

L am n i Ini' t K ' K ) a [u < i hanima'^ho-u, \ \n\iHia (la[' i n a cha, ha"i hapa- 
[i/a'ak bh< apt dtunumagho'^a/n ihhdna d<'.>Ann.i. .h . .. 

ii'i f.m, nmhi'aiid' nni (Ilf! » Firiani lu aul d 'sayi 

aga k^ta ' hd ! ( , a <hi Ji>V'-dn> t .[pa n disagihui 

jnijanaiii irlij'-a hriuVsii nu-i i'att,]n na i.ii *ta ; u\\’, la'i-c .ij.i 

"inmu duutn i/h'a txJiu . Ki'ai i>A[''.nsi ua hula ] '[cv', uiii-t aj i 

Mid'iita <Ic''h aa 111' p'\ .(•'a i’vtKia-nio lah > dii.iai ..aa i - i.c a , 

"aff . . dm a aiwpnjii.-a Jdr/adui me nrj, ic d') ( aaii- nki^^d ; 

in rtrunbho [)an''i,iam, iniiimsa Dhutauau], ua i -atii ? 'i:uj»a’jp ill, 
oualatabhe pd idauah <>cih;a.-'d bh.ita lam, ita'isa,. samp t’paih 
1)anthatri ^ irnana.i un s.. mi)ati[)ati , mat ni }))ua i mi-u ' a . ih.iiie 
samu/ta . idbhunesn . sampctpaih ; mdla pilu >('>//-</ ,• 
cssa , 11 ‘j t ha ba'nu \ivlhn dhainmachai an i \a.dinhi, Ntciiiavi-ali choNa 
esa unne cha bahu vidhr ilnammachulaac . cadhitc . va'Ctayis<ili chcf a 
dexanamprvu lh;fiulai?i laja dirainiiiacdiaranum niam, puta ciia pora cha 
derdNampiye l^tyadasi htja dhatamurhala naui mam pula pi chunati 
])apola chiv de\ aiuim paya-a I'uadasiiio laiio V(iiih.i\ i 'ii’iti idaiu 
ahi dtvanampiuasa Piyadusinc raj'uie pacuftuyisanii yera 

dhjiimna cli.u anaiu a clia j>ii'’ala kapa dhaimnamlii biliiinhi 

dhamma chatanam imam : d kepam .... dhammihi .. silasi. , 

ti - imam umisa'^isati esaliise tekame yatha aiunsasnna 

bhatyi (sij tu .... sasisim/i . rsahise me yd dhamtadnasdsan'i 
dluimmacharane pi na bhavali asila sa\a; imamln athamhi dhi cha 

dhammachalana pi cha no huti asiUisa ; sc imasa. . athasu . va dhi 

ahi'm clia sadhu. p]taya atiuiya idara likhapitam : imasa atha^^a vadlmya 

uhuii dhasdyd. hfdye at/ie. . iyam likhite imasa at hasa vadhiyun 
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jantu ; Inni. .. lo chetiun. . rha (?) Dwadasa vasabliibitena 

junta. . hini cha nut aJo vhayi (tan) . . Dawddasa vasabhisitasa 

(k*vaiiampiya<a J’lVfulnsina lano itlaiii lekhapituni. 

devdnamplyasa Piyadasinv rajine (r) sa likkitc. 

Fifth Tablet. 

Devananipivi Pivadasi laja evaui aba. — Kalain dabaraya a . la 

Devdnamplya Piyadasi' Idja licvam tihd:— Kfii/cine ittflailr 

kalane jtajje dalcara kaioti: tain mi\a l^ahn kalana kala : ta mama 
hay and ^nse dukalaiti ki.leti : Be . m / . lahnkr hoy dud kut^ tarn tjrmr 
puta chn })ola cha pare eba taiiawa mo .... a mi (auaia kapa. , 

pu.. ,.va nn cha tanaye npadyr 7rie d>'n kapam (at ha 

aiiLivatasarc : tatba 'ro sakatam ka-ali : tu etc d(‘<am ]>iha]>‘\ali 

anuvaiisanii : bc . . .. sdketfun hachlmli : chr ta dcBam j)ilapayisati, 

6t) dukatam ka-ati pakarambi {>n]>c. Alika'ani antaiam na 

Be dukatani kdchlati pdpe ha. su puddlayr^a. ^itikuntum antalain ho 
bhu^'i pavam, dhamm un iba nata iiama : nc'.a t.> I C' i v-Maljbi 'i (tena).. 
hnld p u lard, dh a m tn a m a h d ui d fd ndai a : se^i o da s u v a s a h h is i ten a me 
dbanimama' a .'ata ka’a ; to . ^av i p.i and \\aj)a'.a. 

(l/ummamahdnuh d )Ai" a Ltd: tc sate sava ^nsatai riyapnf/dj 

clbrinmamajiin-)} a dbamni .Mitasa 

dhamn.d ifnihdanyv dhan),i a v(.dh>yf hita sakkdyc cha nhaannashta . 
c’:irty('n'.i ; K m (b >clia, .i,'*an) niai a, iian-t;ka pelt n.kana) t* vapi ^na 
sanyana, Kinibjdia yandhd) , Buld'hika pJ tea ike sn U, (d,'t anus 

a]>aia a bbatama\es'j , v,i (bita i?u) kii * \^y'.i . . . \ a • Mitauaiu apaia^o- 

dpalfinta hludt h ilhana bin d<n^ anathema 

fnahulokeBU cha hita.snkhaye dhin/nnayatatjc apiihbo- 

dhciva \\apata, tebandnuna baabaya pf ti\ a . ja k.ita : 

dhdya viyapatd ; sc bandluhia bndhasa yu a pat t bo- 

dhdye mokhdye cha it^am anubaiidha pajiiti ika) fa ; 

Bliikarcsu \a tbairr'eulii \:i ^^af)ata; lo Ikir’ipul oka bVmrr-u elra 

bhikale.d vd muhdiakrnsi va viyapatd ; se hidn cha lathde^n rha. 


na/jalcsu savesu olodhanesu evahi bhdtdinnn va bhayiniantn 

vapi an^ nalika tavata viyapat5» to yo lyam dba , ])onnH-itu 

annesn sd . . ti savata lata viyapala cha,, iyam dhamma 

tiisitailvarn dhammddhithune, lava ddnasaynte va snva 

tava maharnata ; 


pathaviyam : dhammdyutasi viyapatd inie dhamnia yyiahdmdtd, . 

etaya atbiva ayam dluimin.A lipi likliita. 

imdye alhdye iyarn dhamma lipi likhitd ; kapd tnsa cha me pnja 
unuveUitu ! 
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Sist/i Tablet. 

(Devannmpiyo) Piyiidasi laja evam aha. Atikatam antaram na 
Del dnamplije Plyadasi Idja hecutn aha. Alikantam aatalam ?ia 

hhr.ta puva, sa athakannne va pativecUina va t/i niaya eva 

hiita puluve, savnkdlam a/hukumma va pedivedand Id fte inama yd 

katam. S.'i\ c kdle» bhanjainana same, uradhanamhi, "a])}jai;aranihi. 

kute. Suva sameante, olodhanaaly yabhtduprtsi 

vachamhi \.'i viiiitamhi cha, uyunesu clia, savata pativ*cdaka stita 

(tajHui bib ?) vhiitasi aycnasu cfitt, savafa p ttivcdtikd . . . . 

alhe me janaba palivedetha iti! Savata va jana^a atlie kaiumi 
janusu .. atliam iwtive'lauantutnnli f Savata < ha j t . sa athtun kaldmi 
rha kirichi niukliato anapayami ; ma s a daj)akain ‘‘tava))iikaia 
ha .. run pi cha ?nikhdtu (uiapeydnii ; me . dajjakiun va , sauakum 
Aa\ava. J^iina maliathe tesii aehayika ahapita bliav.iti. Etaya 

7 d evu muhd mu . si atiydyike alapite holL . , tui-i. . 

atba) a vivvdoui kiti va^-anto paribaya, aiiantara pativeibi lasam 
(ithubi vavadevani kiti rnsanfani pahipdyd anuntulii.am nth ta va he 
luc ^avaUi -ave kale evam ma>a anapilam. Xa-ti lu me to reu ^?) 

meii savata savarn kitlat>Thevam me . anusafh(> 

ii-fmamlii atlia-alitii at\a ya\a katavs umatehi me sainu l^ka 

(suthi\na) liapi athu'^antdan i yacha kutaviyamaii hi me suva loLa 

bitam. ta?a eba puna esa nii'ilo U''tanam ohu at lu'^ann'rana clia. n i>ti 

kite . tasa cha paa i iyum /nule sttihana cha santdand cha, nathi 

Kivinmataiam s.ivaloka hlta ya i ba kinc’hi p irakainann aliarn ! 

kamrnutala . . sarai'J^a /utiiya, a chati cha pahikamivuhakam ^ 

Kiuli Iduitanain (Mi-mnam Lyarhhev am ) nlha chanHin ^=ukbap:n ami , 

Kinti hhutdiitun a an yum yehati. Inda ehu kdni sukfuiydnii ; , , 

parata (.iia ''Waj^am H’adua\ mtiiti. ElaNa utkava ayain dhaminalipi 
palatd rha sway a . ha'^ddhuyuntuti. Kiaye at ha ye at, am dhnmmafipi 
hkhapita : kinti UsV’)'^^ • Talba cha me puta pota 

likhitd : rhiluthdik i hotu ' Tathd chu potd 

cha papota ciia ana\atar.iiu ^ava loka hita^ a dnkazanttlui idarn azlata 

papota me pnhikamn , . . ha hiiaye dukale cha. . tyam annata 

agena pnrakamena, 
ayena paldkamena. 

Sevtmih Tablet. 

Devaiu\mj)iya Pbadabi raja savata icbhati save pdsanda vasevix 

Ucvdnampiyc Piyndasi Ittja savata ichhati danam , . . .va 

save te sayaman eba bhavasudhmeha : ichhati jaiiasa uchdvacha 
veva ti save hoya sachhamaii bhcivesudhi cha: ichhati munisa ochavacha 

2 I 
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chhando uchavacha rago le savam vakasantL ekadcs«am vukasanti 

vajulo, . uchavacha logo ie savayn lai ...... rkadusam kachati. . 

visule tu pi dane ; yasa na-ti bayanie bhavasiidhi lava katam nala 

ViiiCllU pifld ddnc j Ui>a nuthi dhayame bhdvasiidki cha 

va dadhabhatita laiii, \a badliaui. 

* ni (he hiidham, 

Eighth Tablet. 

Atikatam anlaiaia lajaiio viharaxataa nevaka (tan^aga- 

.... tarn antaliim Lij\. vahalautilam minia nlkhamisagn ma (gaj- 
V\a auani clut etai ifcaiu iibhirainak/iiit aluim puni : tlc*\atifiiu 

viyayn anitdni cha cdisu/ii nbhirayna n puvanLni'itn : sc dci (tnain- 

piyo Fiyada^i laja dasavarrabbisito taiito ava\:i sataiii cha 

piye Viyadasi hiju dasavasdhhisite Jatnkhumi satn hopu 

tencsa dhumrna^ata: boli, — b.iinlaiiri s-imiinan i«u d}«^. u ^ c'ha 

tenatd dhaminat iita : bc hotiti . — s<tmana h/thhnnanaui (b cha 

dane cha, thairanam d<i>tiu'‘ cba — biiaimi p.' ti\ i(lban«» cha, jun-i- 
dave cha^ vinibaiiam dof^utit cha . — hiUdiua p/ tiritju.anK aa . Jrnin- 
padasa cba i'auasa (ia'-panaiu, dbanHuauu^-a^t’. cha inns a 

pudasa , . jaiatsa dasaac (J(i\ iiltLmnmniifki chluf 

cha; tadopasa t sa bh?i\ aNiti i)ha\ ati dcs anainpi} a-a J’] \ 

rh(i taddf^ayala sc (ib/tirami hutl dcvauiunjduusa T nja4U(>u,f 

rafio bhagc aunc. 
rr/jinc bhagr 

Ninth Tablet. 

Dcs'anampiyf> Iky.ula-i raja evaru ab.i : — Ada jaiio nrlnnacham 

Devanamplye Tiyadasi (aja hevtmi kafm:-- .... , ' OLtuivacfanii 
rnangalam karolc, aLadlia.-esa .. as abas i\ abcMi sa putalabb.. mi sa 

mungalam kalctdti abadha piidaya 

piisasainlii va, ctainbi clui uhuanjlu cba j iiit> nchavia Ini'ii 

pavtisasi etiUjc .. annoy ecahldlsdyc jane hahu .. ham 

inangalain kaiote; JCUidi maliaduso baliuka clia balui sidha clia s a- 
mungalam ha .. Ithibinam. . (.ha bahu..adha .... m fi . yum cha 
dam charadatljarn clia niaiigabiia kurott/fa katavs antes ata niangalaia 

ynufujalant kaleti. Sc ki-taviytdcvrtnni unayita le 

apaphalain tu kbo etadibain inangalain, ayala inaba phale niangalc, 

apnpdle. . cha kho csahudisc mangal. . ihi. . hahn phnla, inalngi. . 

ya dhaniina niangide, tata da-^a bhalakarnlii bainpalipat j, gurnnaiii 

lala tcaa . . i da. sani mvpan kaleti aUnimn 

apach'tl s^dhu ; pancsu bayame ^adlic; banihftua bamainnani sadhuda- 

samana hiibhunanam .... dd- 

iiam : tie cha ahacha etansam dliamma rnangalam naina tfi vatavyam 

yiam : esa . . annecha mangaluni vat .... 
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pita va putena va liluita. . va svamikena va, hadhu, idam katavyam 

pitind pi ..ndpi hkituidpi siiv imika 

man£;{ilaiii ; ava lasa atha-a nistariaya a«ti cliu ])avatam padhu 

urn f({h ii,a m\hdrunja athi , , pUnainVClle (litflC 

claiunn iti : N’:i ta ( ladi-arn daiiam va anagaho va, 

: Sr jKif/ii r . nuNt rtn ra 

\cS'd^aiii dd).ii!ntia(iana’'ii \ a dhaniiisanugalio va, tu tu kho initena va 

dfiHinm uhlur . . (Ihaitimfiruigahr 

f-uluukivena ft ^tdv^ h.i \ .1 \ ,t ()<d)afiitfjvya t.irnatiunhi paka- 

f (>u-//u . Id I'iyuvddita taai pnkO' 

• aiu': idam idcun sadnaiii iti; iinnni saka swagam 

] t! 'tt)St t dkfi yi/n'i r 

n-vit'.'nM] i\i Kic!).i inii.a kalavvaui. ta . . v at iia svv agai a'ild ? 

niddhi 


I'rnii* rabiil. 

1 lov/jitnni j.i \ ,i i aj ^ y-'i'^o vn kiri va na ninlialliav ahi nirinrUe 

l^iyuthi t Id y/i\u v i vtn'l.l vu iw tni 

ta(]a|»i tfMt {■) ,hi aka\ a i-h.itn*' lana n (Ui.imina sa |>u- 

St VI hodhn f }r‘ h'ft} in dirdp*' <i ju .,tiv ,«.?/ 

Miii'^atau illiaTUin (\ :il4u ta arm\ aihiv atan (*taha\<^ 1 ><m a n.iinpu lI I*i\,idasi 

unsti .u d/uunuui f • f/uhsiyr lyn 

rafajaso \a kiti \a ifkk.iti, y-i tu kim in |»araK .iiuat t." de\’<»n:iin|)iva Pjv'a- 
pufnhu df isjnantpt yr Piyn- 

akin jaji t.i s.t\-iiu j»'tijnUa'V. Kinli .i|>aj> ira'-a\ v a>a : e'*.itu 

.st( Kffdt .•'uk'ittm /f/f(i}hila\nrr tipn k'di 

pai^save va a|iunu;mj. P d^aianta kiiuvtaiu vadaiviM.a v.ijanona u^at -‘na va 

pfDHfl f,a U /*•'/' V t 

afiata agtuui jt.n hu .iuhmi i ivain pai-av)i.i (") et.ita kiiu u^'atena 

t<i tVjv ti,i \’iviin chd p iitli pittf dukvti'i 

dukaiaii... 

idpasatvnu va r/ui dak data, 

F.l'tt'ifb 'Fibk t 

!)e\ arianipiya Fivadasi raja 4*\ am aha. Na^ti vtari^ain dsunm yarisam 
dliaiiitna ddiMin . dtianmia »ausia\o va dij.iin uia satn ihha^io v a, diianima 
samhandlio \a ! 

Tatii idam Ijiiavati : da'^i hJUj^tak.imlu snmj'at ; matari pitari 
Badh(» sus.usfi ; mitasasuta hatakatiam hacuhaiia >amanarumi sadliu danain ; 

Pananam 4marrm»l>lio ^adliu : etani vai.n vain pita va ]>utena va 
hluita va mlta^a suL (vti i) hiuita kviia va vy.iva pativ v^iyLdli, idam sadliii ; 
iilarn katavyam : 

So taiha karu ilokavasa aradha huti ; parato va anaiitan punnam 
bhavati toiia dhanima dancna. 


2 1 2 
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Inscription in old character on the 


[MAttdH, 


Twelfth Tablet, 

Devanampiyo Piyadasi r 6 j 6 sava pasandani cha pavfijit4ni cha gharidtanl 
clia pujayati, danena cha vividhaya pujaya pujayati ii ; iia tu tatha da»ain 
va puja va Devanampiyo niJinnaie yatha kiti : Para vadlli asa, saVH pasuil- 
dannm saro vaclhyata balm vidlia: (?) tnda gasa tu idam mala ya vacha- 
gnti. Kinti aptapasanda pnja va parapdsanda garalia va ne Idiavc, apaka- 
ranainhi laliaka va asa...tamatanihi pakaraiie ; pujeta ya (*i) tu eva i>arapa- 
sanda tena teiia pakaraiiena ; evam katam aptapasanda (n) vha vadhayeti, 
parapcisandasa cha aj)akaioti, tadannatha karoti ; aptapasaridara cha 
chhaiiati parapasaiidasa cha hi ajiakaroti : yo lii kaclii aptapasaridani puja- 
yati, parapasaiidjini ^a garahati sava aptapasnnda hliatiya kinti aptapa- 
sandam dip^yeina iti, yo clia puna tatha kara to ciptapasandam hddhatarani 
papapunati tasa cliCAano eva sadha. Kinti nianamanhasa dhainmani 
finiiata clia pusan serava evam hi Do\ anampiyasa ichha kitasaya pasaiida 
]>ahii piita cha asu kalaiiagama clia asu ye eliai tata tata papmiii itH lii 
vatavyam; Devananijnyo — ne tatha danam \a puja va manhate 3 'atha kiU: — 
sari vadhi asa sava pasaiwUnain I>ahuka cha : — 

Etaya athaya vyapita dhainniamahAinata cha ithaijha kho m^hamata 
cha vava (dha) kamika cha ahe cha nikaya ayanchu. Etasa phalaya 
aptapasanda vadhi cha iiati, dhamasa cha diparid. 

Thirteenth Tablet. 

? ? ? tasa pasamata tatihatan hahutivata kamrhata tata pachhd adhand- 

ladhcsu kalingesii ti dhammaviyo \ adho \ a marnnam va apavaho vajana 

satabadho vedamata chagaiiainata cha (leva (naTn])iyasa )... jia ; inata 

pitari sususa^ gurti nntasa .^aiij^taya natika vyasanam papunali 

tata so pitesu upagliato patipaii bhatevesiya pa ya ta iidsti 

manusanam ekataramhi jia.'^andamhi lui narna pasadeyavatako ya ta do 

naya saka va mitaveyavapi apaviyu devanampiya (sa) j'ala paj i to 

pita sava bhutanarn achhata cha sayarnan cha sama cheron 

cha madava cha Yona raja paran cha leiia chaptaro laj.ino, 

Turamayo cha, Antikonu clia (?) Mag a' cha idha ))arinde (se) 

su savata Devaiiampiyasa dhanunanusastin anii\atare yata pa(iati. 

Vijayo savatha puna vijayo piti raso sa Indlia sa piti uoti dhaniniavij.iya. 
man. Vijayamari, ma vijetavyam man. N asarasake eva vijayeclihati cha 

ilokika cha pdra lokika cha, 

VaSWETOHASTI SAVA LOKA SUKHA4IA110 narna. 

Fourteeiith, and last Tablet. 

Aynm dhammalipi devananijiiyena Eiyadasina r;»ns likhapita. Asti ca a 

/^om dhnminaltpi dev dt aim pi yen a riyadnsimi hijina hkhi 

sankhitena, a<^ti niajhamena, asti vistatena ; ndvayavarn, pavata ghatitani ; 

athi majhii ndpoynrej... ^nvata yhatitnm ; 

mahal.^ka pavijitam : hahu cha likhitain lik!ispt>yi.saTn clnjva ; asti cha 

mahantehi vijaye ; bahu ke rtui lihhite ... hkhi yr.sd athi pa cha 

etakam pniiepanaviitarn. 'i'asatasri athaaa madhuritaya katfi ; jano^ 
nit iti : jane. 
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tatha patipajetlia ! Tata ekad^ asamatam likhitam^ asa desam cha^ 

taihd jmtipajeijdti / Epi cha usamati... likhite m...duam 

RiciiACiiKPU lipikara panditheiia cha. 

‘piho.la ii, 

Translatio 7 i of the Tablet- 

The following- edict of religion is promulgated by the heaven-beloved 
king PiYAJ>ASi. ‘‘ 111 this place the putting to death of anything 
whatever that hath litV' — either for the benefit of the puja, or in 
convivial meetings, shall not be done. Much cruelty of this nature 
occurs in such assend)li(‘s. Tlu‘ heavim-lieloved king Piyadasi is 
(a'^ It were) a father (to his ])(‘opIt‘). Lhiifonnity of worsliip is wise and 
proper for tin* congregation of the lieaven-heloved Piyadasi raja. 

I'uriiieily in the great refecrory and temple of the heaven-beloved 
king Pi\Ai)\si, daily were many' liundnd thousand animals sacriticed 
tor tile sakt* of nu-at-food. ^‘o even at this da\ while this religious 
edict is under promulgation from tlie sacriiicc of animals for the sake 
of food^ "ome two are killed or one is killed : — but now the jo\ful 
ilioru- resouuds again and again — that iVoiu lu ncefurward not. a single 
animal '-liail be put to death !*’ 

• io tUii I'abivt . 

I !hi>n 111 otli«‘i> of the (j'o/’.o etlict' is u>ed for ihr rennaine. as ia Pah. 

'i liC J’ali of ifni ‘ jirrc.' In the ('ur{'i(\ iliahctp hxda ^ see 

oil'* I'Mtlions on tio le.Khuj;; iii htJttpti'.utt , v\o, oi lou In tl'.t* I'rftseut passage ut 
l)>i oU, ‘ c\ii\ \Nh»-i , -<<‘iiisto he ‘ li . 

oi Qi <i ^'iho't< 3 , lui tiio \(»\\cl in.trr. mure losein'jles a y; ifans, 

•>,1. ^tii i L ot aiLiin.ils. 

I hituya (^tia Tht ‘U‘ui*hl ot Uu* peoj.h* ; sc. foi food j hitdya^ has the 

sUj-poiL ot ilu* Cutlu'L text, hit pHia hU.im, ' for the ertk’ocy of pnju’ as iu 
r ?ceu»-' prrf t i .1 'Ji^, 

>'<o;n/y« Laiavyr, ' ;iii as-rmbJ) ot ticasts (not) to be made’-— might allude to the 
p.urtiec of animal fu',hts; — but as sj/wii/a comes aiteiwarUs twice, 1 preterit heie 

ahO; and \NonM nad I ’ti iii'v,, in. 

iit'i •dastnn I n,#\? renUi'icd tins b> "^ar l Uiel •‘iglit 01 ciuclty : the paudit 
would rciul I'dbukn m if-ns'nn, ‘ much ot thi- kind.’ 

‘ hit her pi rb.ip'- ill a dt ified «cnse ? — w ere Pi\ ailasi 

not in .he noininutix’ lasi* 1 shonhl bt- incline«l to i . .id nnapitam, ordained by. 

fikttcfia, h. v\ol^hlp or w of-hip of one ohjeei. ' — 't his sen<ie is confirm- 

ed iiy the teiniiiine .idieetue sjdhnrmitaf ex‘'ellenl-ininded or ritrhteous. I'he Cttifnck 
text is hcic crasi u but lor vamani it reads pa/jpc, conversation instead 

of in eo. ipany. 

AJahdnaiif’ ^ kitchen and a tope or buddhist monument; 

but the latter woid i-- iloubiful and unsuitable, 

Supufhdifit ^upu IS broth (or — piobnhly such as coutnined meat. 

-d;a, Pall ionu ot hodie, to-ilay. 

Dicdtnard vkomnfo. 'I’his passage is altogether very unintelligible: — J have ren- 
derrd it 

Riimagana dhnvd is aI^o doubtful. . pleasant song chorus or * reprise' 

— are the basis of the traa.slation 1 have conjecturally offered. 
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Jn.^cription in old character on the 


[March, 


Trayislatinn of the Third Tablet • 

Thus spake the heaven-heloved kin^ Piyadast: 

By me after the twelfth year of my anointment, tins commandment 
is made! Every wherci in the eonquer€‘d (provinces ) amono* the faitliful, 
whetlicr (iny own) &iihj(H*ls or foreioners, after every live year‘<, let 
there be (a imhlie) humiliation for this expn‘'^s object, yea for the 
confirmation of virtiu* ami for the suppression of disgraceful acts. 

Good and pro])er is dutiful servict* to mother and father; — towards 
friends and kiustblk, to\\.u’ds brahmans and srainans, excellent is eba- 
rit}',* — prodigrality and malicious slaiuhn* arc not g-ood. 

“ All this the h‘ader of tlie cou^fri^g-ation sliall luculcattj lo thea^stnu- 
bly with (appropriate) explanation and t‘xaniple.*’ 

Ti foishUifOi of the Ponith Tnhlct, 

“ In times pa^l e\<Mi for many hundred year^ has been practised the 
sacrifice of living' beinir-'S ibe alanghti i* <d* animals ; disregard of ri'latioiis, 
and disrosj)ect towariE bralnnans and M’aman^ : — -This day by the mes- 
senger of th(' religion of tli(‘ heaven-beloved king PiYAD-vsi, (has been 
made) a proclamation by beat of drum, a grand annonnemnent of religi- 

jVo/'C'? /ij (hr 1 htrii Tohf^f, 

. in t)ie ‘•rrond tfibift w> tie* ('vft'n 4 nliom ini/iimst , all variations 

of thr Pall It "‘atiM' 1 >jihtnt m iv, i bf iic\ c, mean domimoii i^cncrally as well 

as roixjut'-i. 

Yofr }> ihf* .San'^ki it , v»c/'’on the ullicr laiml is <h voti*(l --ijotli ucaily 

similar in si^iutiration, 

Anvsmjtnam, IS rpnOrnrr . Mrt 1>f’ rt placcxlhy atA/at- 

matH quasi * i'’ ujidoubtclly proper,’ “ei; the -ame word in 

the extract quoted below . 

Vnattvna anusaa^tAua ‘ for ftrnily c-tabli^him? ami 

• for the avoidi'ijjT of disgrace^'ul acts’ arc imperfectly dccipUeied at DhuuU , — h'tim • 
tudne ami u/iusinjii'iU u, 

Ndtmam f^amun/inam, .See. in the fircnitivc or rather dative case.^ire put in the loca- 
tive ‘iivtxsn — hfimanthi. {f/. acmii.) at Dhunli^ 'I lie same holds for pdudnd ni, lejdaceil 
by /itiiu, ‘ auion^^ things ’ 

JUiris^ipitjufo IS, 1 snppo'-e, compounded of an as«ern])Iy, ’ilfl and 

q ui si the * leader of the cont:rcgationd liie Cvttuvu text adds thntijfnfihn quasi 
btlontring to or near the chetiva 

Apahynyafdy ^ lavish expenditure’— and apahhindald^ calumny^ perli.aps 

apn ihdndttar separation from society:’ biookiiiK ve-sel). Hea.l aladUu. The 

V^iauli orthography of viyatd explains a word misunderstood on the pillars. 

iletuto, ex.ictly the Sanskrit ■% *“ case, taspritya,— ‘ as 

to cause, au-i as to « ffcct, oi t*»keu.’ 

Notes to the Fourth Tablet, 

Atikdfiiatn antarain, occurs too often to allow the reading adopted hy the pandit 
of the latter word a-, the verb it i» clearly ‘ elapsed inter- 

val’ — uied adverbially, and denoting that an anterior period of obedience existed. 
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ous ^race — and a display of cMpiipaf^es, and a parade of elephants, and 
things to gratify the bense.s, and every other kind of ln*avenly object Ibr 

the iidiiiiraiiQu uf mankind, Mieii us had never been for many himdred 

years, such were to-day exhibited 

By the rcdioious ordinaiiei* of tlie heavf Ti-behtv t'd kiiMi- IbvADAsr, 
the non-saerificf' of aninuiK — tli(‘ non-destnu tJon of li\ beuici's, ]n*oper 
r(‘<j;ard to kindred, — ropeet to biahmans and ‘'fanian'> : dnnlul service 
to iriolher and tatiun*; dutilul '^erx icc' to '^jnril nal or^ : — throm^h 
the-<* and many otin'r ^.Iniikir feood af‘1s) dotli robLjion-^ grace abonrid ; 
and thus iinjreovcr tl.e lieavi’Ti-))i'lo\e<l Liim.* J’jvaoasi eau'e ndi- 

pion to thiUriNh ; and the '-.mu* bliall tin* snri'., tfu- <rr<tud'ons, and the 
great-orainKoiis of tin' lieav en-helo\ e<l kiiiL' lh\AiJ\si cau^e to abound 
exeeedingdy. 

long' a" tlie nioiintains ^hall endure, lone* m virttU' and in strict 
observances '-lial! tin* religion stand fa^t. And throne h act^ of 

tins nature, — that to ^ay -throng'h tlu-^e oidiiiaines. and tlie strict 

pra('1i<‘(’ of religion laNne>s of di--c iphne is ob\iated. Mfireovc r in this 
objei't it is proper ttj be inlrlhgent and no\M-'* lU'clei tl’iil. Tor the 
varnc pnrjiose is b-diet) t)rdi‘ri d to h*‘ wntt^n. Lit all take liee«l to 
profit of thi'- gootl oUject and nut to ei^e ntt<.ra}ne to ob]e(.in. n-. 

” Il\ tin' lu'j ven-h(do\ ed kniu: PnAUAsi aflt'r ihe tweliih \earof his 
anointment tin-, < aust'd to be wrilton.’* 

Ii\uihttnn-sum>n}'jin:>n , ^-(inioa'Iy at (’uff,icf. hy 

o! till* '■uiiif riKvinniL', t/iO Use < tt\L tlie taiiUihivi -/ a’-ic'dds 

j>' eei aenci* of ttic t)i ahiMaiiu-..! 

t 'nn /'hjtintf/u . ( e'a.si iii^aua ; ’ uy rhe eoioeyet ut T)hi »//,. ( fuiiat^r na * n\ the pro- 

] K\r 1 here a -tuu.ce mei.t t'efue ■» the t^\ « texts in sen- 

ttnce, siUiy to ini-uppreheiision of rtie eojoi't. i e:nK ? iA>noir« 

‘ ‘d ) • jo\’ -nnil i, ‘ lu»ni the muior <»♦ ’ — D'uiu.i 

tu'S ‘ rspopau. hri'tiifu ‘ iiHiu.x'.i. taph.uiL' -e.ii.l il is.ui.im 

• llu ^!^i,t of.’ • 

A.ii/u f\ha- the foe ofoort-J of "t a^e, on rl\e e(nitia»\ the 

♦iti( of ('lie ijf lUulslhu's (lon'insi*;, • tlsf* }jt np \,t tut.' 

1 /ti > dA(/, ;iml in the (.'nt i tu k ni loiii /aidiA'’ ii e 1 h t *^.n i - k 1 1 1 

oi ni Iht nnxhin Hinihi*«tHnj 

Xa! hufu piivt, tJultuek —uu huta ptiluit. San's. 

lihtnnmani'Stistipo- here \'e luul the eoneet ieiuKiii)>c ul av>u'>u(hii{<j of the pillnis* 

‘ eiiluianci of ' 

Apaiatakupd — or kfjimn from oi ‘to nio^e’ — ‘nnolthe moMn-r of Itie 

hilU' — ahbi ev ialL't by omis'^iim of /ii/i w/u — i[n i‘«i * nntit live hie.iknjv ^ot all tiling")’ — 
the paiulit pi efer*' ‘ benevolenee, as eivaniiM- .is tl e I ills ' See ielow . 

J)hi cha tihini rAor intelleet — eoinplamf. obieetnm - oi ’^ifcf «ibantlomncnt, 

Asiia^a, The Inttci p.ut t>f this eiiut is r.illu i obsmie • tin le is too Uiucli ul a 
truum m besides aalusu i« lu the gcuiUvo cuac* 
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[[Marc ft. 


tn^CViption in old character on the 

Translation of the Fifth Tablet, 

Thus spake the heaven-beloved king- Piyadaisi : — 

Prosperity (cometh) through adversity, and truly each man (to ob- 
tain) prosperity causeth himself present difficulty — therefore by me 
(nevertheless) has much prosperity been brought about and th-^refore 
shall my sons, and my grandsons and my latest posterity, as lung as the 
very hills endure, pursue the same conduct ; and so shall each meet 
his reward I — While he, on the other hand, who shall neglect such 
conduct, — shall meet Ids pimishmerit in the midst of the wicked [in the 
nethermost regions of hell.J 

For a very long period of time there have been no mini‘^t(‘rs of religi- 
on properly so railed. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine 
anointment, are ministers of religion appointed"^: wlio, intermingling 
among all unbelievers (may overwhelm tlu*in) with the imiiidation of 
religion, and with the abundanee of the sacred doctrines. Through 
jKamfborhu^ gan J dhura, nardsiiki, J^etenikn , and elsew'hen* finding 
their way unto the uttermost limits of the barbarian comitrie^i, for the be- 
nefit and pleasure of (all classes^ ... and for restraining th(‘ passions of 
the faithful, and for the regimeration of tho-e bound in the fetters (of 

fein?) are they ap[)oin(ed. In terming ling (equally among the 

dr<*adcd, and among tin* r^^spocted — both in Patalip^ita and in foreign 
places, teaching bettor thing'' ^hall they everywhere penetrate ; so tlial 
thev e\en who (oppo'.e tlie faith shall at hnigth become) ministers of it.'" 

Notes to the Ffth Tablet, 

The openiup scaten^’c lu thi> tablet hin evidently u rioie relation with that on the 
pillars beginning with the i7th hue of the north sole ut DcihXf and as it pre'>ents no 
small difficulty to the tr.uislator, it may he a^s well to insert here the pillar \ersion 
for comparison with tht. ot’ner two. 

Kayiinumcca ilekhatx lyum me kayone kutcli nominci lidpukam dckhati, xyam me 
papakn kutetx. 

The (rxrnar riov.lini; ot kalanim confirm's my pandit's iiNsur* ftion that kayinum 
should be rendered hy the Sjfin-knt kutyanam, hajipiuess, pro^pi'ntx , jathcr than by 
kihaya, kshayinit wa-te pi odurality, as adopted by the Ilon’blc Mr Jurnoijr, 
which would I iinaf'iae toini J haya^ khayini in P^ili, and indt,ed wc have this very 
word in another part of the inscription. The woid naturally enntrastinj^ wath 
kalyanam is fiti/iAA affiiction, or dusfikaram (^:BBfj^*) evil, ti ouhlr, wicked: 

this latter miyhf he softened in Pali to dukham, oi dnkam, ns vvr find in the two 
texts. Wc must not confound it with the second woi‘«l dekhuti of the pillars which 
i.s the verb dnshyati ‘ appears.* But in thcpillais the contrast is made by 

p4pa/nf or pdpakam • wickednes-,. ' Weic the two new texts complete we might easily 
explain thtxi, at present we canoniy conjecture. Thus tlie pandit gives it ml^anskrit: 

^ ati^rfrr 

* The Cuttack version differs «o much in the latter part of this edict that a 
aeparute translation is necessary from the point here marked. 



1 {Arif'. I y-och'f nj' ( ft i- t ,t nntf T^Jutult in ft ttft rlc . 

l‘"(>r titi^ pui‘j) 0 '^«^ i*' tlu' rrsioinn- | canSL-d to l.r" written. 

I'ht^ i^uffttt'h rf-r^ntn t ttn^ m f' rd f 'rmn . 

\\lio shall hr iut h'd with all tin- ]\Lindr(‘d rr'‘..lr^ of uii- 

i)rli<‘vi‘r^ for tlir rst, dtlislmr oi aoHin'j the «i i ir- f ii< !i. tor 1 h“ r\r i rasiM)f 
and tui' t lirir and -rratiin iiImh Ttjvouiih tin* rouU'Xt ot'thr 

s,irri'<l d<>rtrin("', in fsa mlmrhft ;ni<l ( 'tmfih ti t /t , it) >' ?/ r/r and /'itt’’- 

nihd and r\rn to tin' faj‘thr-1 ( limits » of tin* h.i rl -ari.m 0* nmt n<^*^ ). 

\Vlio shall ini\ ^^ith h, tt hnut n.,- and hhtk.shits. v.illi thr ]joor and i ih liir 
rich. — for tln ir hrnriit and to hrint*' thriu unto thi' i*i': !»t rons- 

n,'-- ^'hich }>asM'lh lvno\' hd'^c' ; and lor tlio^^r lanind in tijr fitrr- 
(ot* sin) this nrv/ )>ou'* oi‘ prrrions knowlcdcin in'Hlr fn* turir 

tinal mianrination whu h i-' l)“\ond nnd(n''-1andina : and ronon'i’ the trrri- 
tjli' and thr [iv>‘\rrlnl - h.al] hn no \«*d ])oth hrrr and in tdroiLTn 

ronntrirs, in rvrry fo'\n. aii't ainop:'’ all tlir kindred lies ^■vrn t'f 

hrot inM'hood and i Itnli'iml. ; nd r\cr\ whrrc'! :;nd In-ri’ 

jI-o ]ia\in 2 pi'ix'l ratv d, Ihr th-nr i-. lel"Jion^ darl'in^-s ) uvrn m the 


rti> * < n i/' '!./> ty, ’' 4 ) ^7 >'• ' P ■ n\ • a ui.ik «i.‘ t i» i.u.i ’ 'i, 

1 )i; -> I « hii '1 ns 1 'r' ('iif fu h Mi nfn f?j ' s ti >• p) ' i • j- la .1 i* { i • »c m. .u ' 

J ,•/< / .id’a-r -ijQ-il of{<" ‘ d or lant-r -ST '-f [’ n^'i: > P 

i’ll, r)i juM U, ^ . . t<» il ON. 

A'o '"/< /.'(<.>-//. |M »-r) . ' . 'll I . . Ill" It , 1 1 »v\ t ')(. I i _ a>i laci Iv o ii; , ‘ t >1 fi 

.Lt/i ,/i ■ . ’ I', ds - It i ut K I . .t . 'i«).( t "f c^■, 5 rrf ‘'>aoi \ ■ 

.’)< . - • - 111 " ’ / / w ' <0 -1 N/ / . , 1 On., i-'d, i . or 

! 0 ■mM.i ' ,u h ai ai, ct . u li.cli i y. . • 1 . 1 ^^-5^ ^ 

l.M. . . .0 r, ..f tl„,,- ,o.< 1 ;r, .-.nU h, 

.“'.pi , a ‘I '1-T(rr ni u." t,r tlu- />>■ 1 a -rov.i.a. os; 


d . P, UT'J ''««• 

./ ' oi". 't. ; ‘ t)V «,i ali.u i-Ki.’ 

i'..''"' -../f- /I'."'. / I 4 fQ '-cf -{H" , a . .a''., O, J a’aani" 

.\r <-1 *' '1 p. o'o -.1 \ ts'ii-'/./ I,,, ii-fj: 

>ii.i r.Ho^'i } tfh- ai'*"” luii.. fit, ^ 


■ijt'ff.iyfnlh'iwi’, r , Wj [ '‘s ‘ ^ pa*— KOI 

'ipti'r .'((li li/it, dCS aitlu'.i I, a-.'\ittl »• 

ii <idii,inoi,,i i I’.iii ‘'I' •*’’ «',pa~itiai. I t,.,; t r*f t ^ 

toi i( -aiiiitiixt tia i> *1 t \ ii ti»t»'nal. 

Piiiuhi'- ft t Jiti ! ;’o> I ( li'i i" i< pi, It t *1 01 \ lucli I ’ t , .11 r til, fapitul ) b'» 

fitifii I Jilt h(t ft I tf I /lu 

Annhifntffinjm/'iti., n~.Tlfrf ; I’lr fui’nient kiaiw h tU' c. 

I!:fi. ! iff I ,if , \\oiKrrt»f tin .ni : .*cSf/ ^^>,>4'* ii.uiu* nf ui'^tinction \\ hich 

13 t'tUM 111, lily l.aital ni P‘d.l IxmjK s \v lit Ifii Iht nt, • n\ rt <11 I , i>i tif'iua ablt . ’ 

(f/tniihnif su , noiu t-lir Uiius «>r t )u ln*o,isi, and tica^vue ? 

JJh'ifdntiin , I'd hhitfnniiHU/t 

Dana!>at/utf, Uhamrna^/dte rUanlid)ltn n ddfout* . 


K 
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[Marcw, 


bluer i/th n'fi in the olii character on the 

vorv metropolis of religion, every question shall be asked among the 
charitable, and the<?e being themselves absorbed in rigliteousness, shall 
become minislers ofthefailh (?). For this express r(;ason is this religi- 
ous edict promulgated ; for evermore let m\ peo])le pay attention thcrido ! 

Ti anslatioii of the Sixth I'abtrf. 

Thus ^pake Piyauasi the h('a\ cn-belo\ ed King! 

Never was there in any former period a system of iTistrui t iod, ap- 
phcaljle to ONcrv ^risason and to (‘\er\ .iction, such a^ tliat uhirli iv nov 
establislu'd h\ me ! 

“ For t‘\erv .■-oason. hn- helia\ iour during ni(‘al.->, durimj rc]>0‘'e, in <k. 
mostic ndation-^, in tlu* nursery, in conversation, in ooiummI dcportnuMil, 
and on the bed of deatl), eviu-y wlu're iu'-tnietors (nr Vntirt^tidkus) 
Irnc been app(anted: — acioialingl) <lo \e (instructor^) di lucr ima t m - 
tion in uhat concmanah my people. 

Ande\er\ v heis' in liat c(»m*ern(*th m\ ]u oph' do 1 m\ ndf pcrfoi m 
what^oexi'r \Mth m\ nioutli I enjoin (unto riuMu), wlu'tlier it ho h\ me 
(I'stcetned) ih .,gre< ,J>]e or v.hetijer aereeaMe. More.eer i<)r tin ir 
hf‘tt('r welfare among them an a-Aa.«ler of p mi-hmcnt i did;, imtah 
ied. On thi^ ac(smnt, a-'roihlinu to;n.t|u>r ^ho>^(‘ wlio are d\s*dling 
in the repnt Uioii of imieh \\i'-d('m, *h, \c me.inw liih' mst'urt them a*, 
to the .nhsiam.e of s'diat i- In rei.\ ordaiin‘d h\ tm* for all rir< innstam (“•• 
and for ail sea^onv. 'I'Ili-- no! done Ipv me ui ans di’^re for tlu' eol- 

JXvvauuun^^i I.nutj.uo um.U.U t •» ui'v e 1 1n st n-i> ef (hi. ; )ici 

fcTli: ‘OctU, 1- tciiuunu- f.r..,, :ij.n ,i,hnt!djn, lur.Uot' — 

ht iic‘( 1) e Ir.i i) I ' ‘ '*• •I’’’' 

[’afhiii njum, VA.i cj.e-.l ir.ix tl 

A'vci /J<irnta dial am I l.a\-‘ j.inl.Mt:.! hy aiul 

‘IJT’efrr . 1 , loiur a. tin ai:* of t)i»' t.ii: amiiK tm <> Lal/hi, oi unmen.r 

juije'l 'I )if loair </ ml larlou it t tu- unlit lo uuih i 'daiul | a be ars >)k m ^ — 
as trnUoio^^ a. Uu l-v.t tabkl , 

IWjtrs to (hr Snih Tutilrt . 

fduna^ n»l’oi in.aion » ithci (U-lj\cieiloi )j\ i ^pioiwurc — 

tbe feot 1 of oi {»j:reiit to nensr tlni'-aioc. instnirtor j. tin more jn (.))ablc> . 

Ta cm Lattoih .V'^ tcata — faf ainl fjr the pinticipU-s -.houM jcrn-c oi boUi rases. 

Bhunjamona^samc, . atu.yr, mouA- (lunr Hlrrp ^ 

Orunlianamhi scrlmleU nyontment or /uiHna ' - i/uphinrr as 

I pre-ume rfoijuj'al or douicstic rclutioub, oi sec auoLlier e.\ pUnuiteui utrcusl in the 

last tablet. ^ 

Carhhrjijaydmhi, neaily of tin* s;„ne iinpoit— or JiVtrJItr the uouib. 

Cyan 'til m goiu^; up - or iii aiiiculo moitis- 

Stitd, f^rfT tt‘<' pHrtuiple) is a\»*nl(tl ii» the CuUacK \cxi hy 

carrying to the imperatuc vfdc^a/j/u. The other has jjaliruUtfiu lu the- sccoint pers. 
plural, iinper. mood. 

Mvhhuio orull)— from the mouth. 
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lection of \vorl<lly ljut in the real intention that tlie be*''etit of rny 

people shall he (‘tfeoted ; wherecjf moreover this is tht; roc^t, the g-ood 
foundation, and the steady repose in all circiirastaiiees : tluire is not a 
more (dfeetual mode of l^eiudittimj all mankind, tliaii this on which I 
bestow my v. hole lahom*. 

“ Ihit upon liovv inaiiy llviiiii' bemL*> ([ will pa^^ over tin* mention of 
olluM* thing'-) do I <onfer li.i])j>nies^ here; — iureafter likewise let theni 
liope ard(*ntly lor In^aven ' amen ! 

“ I'nr thi*^ iwi'-on ha*- tin* pre-^c nt rt‘hc'‘leo ediet in en wrilleii: — Mav 
It eiidina* toj ovorniojo; and ^o irM\ ui\ >ona and mv g-i-md^ons and inv 
c* H'at -frrandson- uphold llie <-ame tor tin* pmiit of all the world, arul la- 
hoar tlnnein wifii tin* ino'-t r(*\ “rer.1 la! e\ernoii. ’ 

ihr Sn fi.iffi 

'J’ln* heaven (.ele ed kiU'j Pi' \o\'i . v(‘r\ whori' .iidentlv' de^ireth 
th \t all nnheh'Nei mav ht hron'.d>l to r»‘peni .in(’e an«i i)ea( e of innid. 
11“ i- anxnai- 111 .*; v \ er\ <-'\er''iT\ of i;pini »ji, and e\<rv divor>it\^ of 

/> ^^e -iyi.f/ wh.a I nu.li - fM o ut .unl a- - il i '<-;\tnc 

eff pi lU-c* - t iilci V - - w (lat • -> - \\ i « 1. 

I(j7.n'n- K \>'v iuP, 

Mt>h ti}i( - - t' su . ii'a'l" al JJU'nh^ .t u't i,,i a, ^ t nuinui: tfu' luht-in i.if a, 
Ayh^ii(>K< llie.o t<i>M “I 3ri'.M>4 ta-o;,, pisto-luiu .t. 

Ce ic l>un fit ii't ' 'KtOi f.ml J 1 < K ». < , 1 Jf 1 1 ' lU \\ 1 - ' 1) ii . 

in (fi I }i( 1 1 * ,< t ii 1 o .‘m \ i-oii \ jmo’'- 

IV ■ ii u i-nh III Uhn) jnit t J i , AH'l , ^ a*', i \ uioil - . 

I i.lhi’t'inthi ,i tl '* ' 

*-wfs/p ..>1 (I ooiu tf'iit'.'tnm o* -coe’h\ piOjCitv — nioi e 

I (>' I « i’t 111 1 In ( 1 * 1,, j ni lOiii - / /> 0/' 'I ? /( . yi j { f-] ‘''f* f ' a .1 1 1 ‘ ' L. 1' ' a- "t h-e 

nillv I *■ niuMini- O, tin' oOkI li\l Jiitt '' Ih.t i t oi tilt* tvCclltn^t 

, ''t’l iiiUiliinr.>nfii . 

Pi(t fj\<: m .int ifh,!,., -f’/pf' /-; — tiii> e- il.i* tii-t tniK 1 liot* -net vsilli the 

fii-,! |ii I '^nipii j i 'll I -11,1/ 

Vii innn .'iiiiih i/u’ i la-^ i .»li .uliit-i il jr n <'iitlnjtn“‘! i\ , 'thns 1 \>ill iitU appioach) 

I- iJoufitfa.. 

Idha ( tui)\ i>n. tlnnu*- inmuTt'ii \Mtli luar. ptehafflv Aj/o, hew intm} , 

,lf/« ?nf i lia VI' bc'en Ih’i f 1 <»tn}it 1 [I’ll 1 1 > ack in*\\ K <l^c Mi. I'l iixoiu s inoic curicct 

intf'i'pi rlalion — vi r jn;t«’ n-i tin alph.ihct «. h n I . 

Nr//es to the Srrenth Tnhfrt, 

Jihbnii IS wiittcii itiili ill tin* ( I’n //nr <'n|»\ , 1)\ iiustiiUe 

WiifVijUy in;i\ ini'iiin in ilt’--irc, 

' • ' • 

i«ln;i.)u- rc'-ti.uiil iit (’''/.'/arAr, siichh ini i n. i igliteoua ; 

troin « pn-i'. 

iShiAca sud/ii, quiet nf’ rnuscu'm'o, piintx et ii.ijuL 

(\'ha< iirhn , amt luw — exticini"- 


o 


K 
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Inscriptio7i in the old character on the 


[MauciIj 


pas'^ioii may shint* forth blended into one system, and be eonspieuous in 
nndi^tinguisliing* charity ! Unto no one can bo repentance and peace of 
mind until he hath attained supreme knowledge, pcrh'ct faith which 
siirmouiiteth all obstacles, and perpetunl assent. 

jUighth Tablet, 

In ancient times, festivals for the amusement of sovereigns consisted 
of gambling, hunting the deer (or anU'lope) and other exhilarating plea- 
sures of the same nature. I5ut the heaven-belo\ ed king I^ivauasi 
ha\ing attained the tenth year of liis anointment, Ibr the happnn'ss of 
the wise by liim liath a fcsti\ al of religion (been snhstit nU‘d ) : — ami this 
same consisteth in ^islts to hiMhinans and Iranians, and in alin^gixnig, 
and ill \isit-. to tlie revennid and aged; ami tlu* liberal di^trihnium of 
gold, the contemplation of the nni\er-e and its inh.ibiTants. ob^'Miie the 
piccepts of religion, and «5et ting ridigion hofort‘ all ol Inn- t hiis'j are liw 
expeihenis (ln‘ employs ior amusement ) and tlu-i'will hefome jn enio\- 
nient wiihout alloy to the lu'ai en-helo\ (al kmg in aiiotln'i 

existence. 


f ViAi. //('a. ■rut: i*'i 1 'Ji. , 

Fkini (ii < lit lovnrr . , ,m >^1 ()■' Li. -i, »yWL 'u li .i‘.vonii:i> ij.it 

t hi ila ( ( uli ( r ( 1 1 -■{ ' ii.tlt (I- - I i-ti'/r' f f ! i: i,.i j i , • !(> . Ij t h. ! 1 1» t it ■ m « o«j»l -^v 1 1 i ^ • Ir. 

hai,iin '.J.'lmn. 

JJaahubftjft, '4 ' ' .a n.ii li '.tCa... , '-// .'U, rfr t Ji.o 1 1 tn. 

^(C t ! , firf I'ViJ ai a \ " — J *i L i \ '<» j (jtxj I ; > t n ( t u ;»j 1 1 . oi ti ► <j Orii ificat » ms, 

ami I ctiiiQ-, uLih /KcUhiiiy ^ . 

o/x'A to tlif J abft't, 

Rajantt , Uie i>aual lu'u to tx* joined )>*■ srim'j^ w ih 

‘^T^i : ii ctjij rai V 1 ix ia vo to i id \ to •-•it li fUtn; -ci’.'rd-, 

vvtiL C'). urn >11 tf> nil inj:*- ‘Li ('iilfti.k h.i' i!. sor td ti jk um. 

1 xx.iio me, tioiij V>jq \Ax-0 . ^ t,’;l j>crtj:ij)- it 

^hoiiM lie enjx < I ipidK i f xli j,\ xL-.i.tt oi nc-t . ur* o r, to liunl 

Etd/nujfr ^ lojrij\r-^; .*i d> t-r r m tin ft. inio.t*. for tli.> 

Cnlturk lt.\l j', nixtji 111 ii'-ii.ix nnhj*n lifutd Jii Tto- nfnt«*i ) ilir 

Ahbv'dinal 6ni^ plea^nrtnibU: : — .u^o, ubfurainxm ioi a^f/n y>iooi>. 

tilt* so ‘xiiould l e (Ml 1 u-d on. 

Ah/usilo siinto ^ — in s,}iii'^kiir ^ e| : as tlu* ablator ab'-oUite. 

Thaiianam rmUdjunm, lu-ic wt* liavc the paiallel to tlic Tan thtio in 
Uh annaiiuliLidhiiio — S?ffTf^^T“5H*, repay ini' with intciest. 

partpuiu, placing before all else. 

Tadopfitju^ rf^tll'^ ineans, expedient for this. 

A^ihayarafi^ pt'tarure without teirr, i:> replaced in the Cutturk text with abhitdnte 
imply enjoyment. 

lihdge arifiGt in another Jf, fortune, or life. 
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Ninth Tablet, 

Tims spake kinp^ Piyauasi beloved of tb^‘ eo.Is! 

Karb individual s(‘eketh his own liaj>j>i’ic. in a di^el;dty t)f wav?: 
in the bonds of ailot-iioii, — 111 iiJiirricijitb oi olherv^w^ — ju tliO iv.irin;^ 
of oll’,])rin;j , — in Ibrei^jn travtd: — ui the'e niid oth-'r objiiois 

(loth man >na)wdo liap[iiim--s of e\ei‘y do'MT-c, Ibii tln re is ureal num^- 
b'un, exe<---i\'e and of ,iil kind', when (a nun ; niaiiedi woi Idi' o’ljeds his 
happnm-'S. On the (uiitrai\ ihi- is what i • lo be (hme,- — fm* ino :t cer- 
tainly tiial ■'fa eit*', ol' happuncs^ i' a frmtli -s ha[jpni('- to ontain the 
happine.-ss which \i'ld.ah ph niiiiil fnnt, ( wci th(' - oK virnie; 

th.it- is to s;!'!, ; — kindne-N-i to depeirhini-, i c\ oiasn. > lo •'pnit’i.il teachers 
are pi'opcr ; hmii.mil j, U> aminals is proper: absi'UiV oju t(j lirahin.iu.'s and 
yraniJiis u [-ropor. — ill llie-i* act- .uni othei ^ ol Tin. '.imi.' j.nidare lo be 
riiihtl} derioinnialed the iKipjoue"^ of Miane! 

*■ l'\ f.ither. ami b\ ^on, and b\ liiajthi r: ]>\ nr‘>'ler (and Iw st.r\anL] 
:t 1 " pioiei' tiiat tliese ihiuus -juadd la- cnlil’eil h.'ipmin^'-. \ii i funner 
. »b. » oni]hn< M.tammem ot tl.i nb]. . j * i ; ^ i ( b,)] n \ i- moe^ Mill the: 

} ^ a t la i ' no r b..- .'e.'l no h}\snu 1 u-npai'.ibh wuhibealuitj 

<n feii'ooii iial ibe Io\iiin Lnnine"' ol i* l.u'.on. whirn onui t \eril\ lo be 

t< fjf Ninlu Jnhhf, 

.1 'ui — \\ h' tf ri !)>. iij' -I' , . 0 , \,ir ( tri n vf li.i- KnUji iKcminiciii 

> 1 ’ 1 > ‘ - e i 1 1 1 \ 1 1 1 ' . 

li'a.) > . '/ .a ^S5(irfp»r ear !i in't-lf. 

(, 0.( t I'A'l I'l I.) !. or liov 't'.O'i' 

''fi ' o . f .f . Ol ct/' .''/lO) , n ' ' • a !' t.r , M'.sn on, or ooi.iu.c ut , which 

1 t ' o i ' nl I ^'1 I <tie la t I. i <1 A\ ,i ii t ju’ o’, at <er, , , • . , 

J r n a-ro’ m.ani.i*, nc. 

.onpie-,it ion ot i <5 >n n . . ^a n -.a'o- 

ill -a nn-T n>n, c.e.oien . 

'll!} {U^xlf '’<1 It . ^ JI h '•! ja a . 1 S ’ 1 , . j ^ \ u i,m i r Cli . 

h ; y,. /(' ' 1.', .'“'ati'sK J it i Mlc. of ,i Jt '-illo-l COIUC* 

fir, wi i' tilt t \j*i.4ii.tlioa oi Its ii itvti . . 

..i tinro'i f 'll- 11. 111. IV :r r lu H' in tin* ' i : .i . t <* 

rij)|',in‘at if.isoii . till'.'.:;, I -‘t ’ yc/,, v . lliiv - to ’t 0i*m m ,('r to 

otit.aiii piotitublo liiii i'iin- 

mill, ^hi- hiird hifi tufi. 

J//0< /o/l, f ff WillsIiHi, v.ilut.lOoll 

t, vSftl ^Ullk<( . a i/,»»sni, loid -;.s (1 cv^ijtias.t 1 hd\t* luscitcil a, 

srivaiU, to till a vp.itr t>l 3 h-Mt-rv. 

P'liiitani, ^jg>{ ( oui-'-Jiii il, foMMid. 

SuUtufoi/i Hit natiutuu, s^ipaifena may he * impnsaiouale.' 

rch(j<ff/in pi}, ntwaitti, |Mui(it’d, ll^alnlc^tell ' ^ cmni lulfil- 

niMit ; .11 ii may be leail ruouiiamhi. oi .»grecal)k , oi of tLu miud. 
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Inscription in the old character on the [March, 

upheld alike hy the friend, by the good-hearted, by kinsman and neigh- 
bour, in the entire fulfilnieiU of pleasing duties. 

This is what is to be done: this is what is good. With these things 
let each man propitiate heaven. And liow nuicli ought (not) to be 
done in order to the propitiation of lieiiven 

Translation of' fhr T^'nth Tahlef, 

The heaven-beloved King PiYAD\bi doth not deem that glory and 
reputation (are)t]u' things of chief import nice ; on tlie coiitrarv (only for 
the prevention of sin ? ) and for enfoiadng contbnuity among a p(*ople 
praise-worthy for followintr tlie four rules of and ])ious, dotli the 

heaven-beloved king Piy adasi dc'^ireglorv and reputation in tins world ; 
and whatsoever the lusiV(Mi-helovr<l kimr Pivyoasi chi(dU dl-phiveth 
heroism in olitainiiiLT, tliat is all (connected witli) the otluu* world. 

For in every thing coniu‘<‘fefl witli his immortality there is as regraiaU 
mortal things in general discredit. (?) Let tins ht' discriminaleil witii 
eneouragemeiit i»r witli ahaiidomneiiL with honour or witli the nio<t 
resjtectful force, and evoj‘y (hllicidtv conma Ird w ith futuritv ‘^li.vU with 
ec]ual revi'reiiee b<* vanqmsbed. 


‘a bt' oi'tdii.ni Ii^.l tVem ! afonuttn wli.it ouelit tn bf* 

JO’iC' ’ 

S/rLiy4tai^hif (1} -tcu < u-tu -nb-t.unut l\ K'H ,, \r. ni..\ br > ^•a(^ a^. 

{inunj hnv^ mu-li tui^* to loi 

tlntit’, as tlif profit latii a ot lu- vv<u ^ — 

Some f'i HI till- (/att>icu tf.vt liiiloi liom tliK (ahi-r, but lln‘\ a»c too marl. 

iimliiateU to be 'st'par .<u i, in O i jirt it il, 

the l\'n(h Tahiti, 

Mahdth6 fdhi, utlo i <>* {ii'tun. impoit.uut- i.i ticat piaist'. 

Tad'iplfiio-ito-fjh ! I a, tvc. the wliolr of tlu- ji uni j»U h (>11)10 M.itlifmt 

alteration — tbe pa.Hlit 1 CckU 

KlakdliC — piiruhl utff' uii-ini'krstood m tin. [/ilJtir ctlitt huhikur/t, put 
Apuhnam, apa^td, 

Apapar^sare, idi case tiorn account c>f iminortHb* v ? 

Vadukeua, rujanfua, adunl oi two iiiterprctiitjoti-* either by ttu 

Diun aei aud by tile people, or by se|mrHtmg and ^ by aliandunrnent, 

i. e. by disni'nination. 

Daiiurdntv and dukurantu, 1 can only explain by derivini; the tir'it from to fenr, 
avoid, and the second from laboui stmuiou^iy, the whole 

pa«i-aj:e is diffic *rt, and dukaruntu is not properly a vcib - it siiould be duhurun 
hurcuntu^ Pali, karontu. 
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Ktpvcnlh Tiibht, 

Thus spake Pjyadasj the king l)ci«v(‘(i of the gods I — There is no 
buch eharity as the charity which springeth from \ irtue ! -—(which ib) 
the intimate ktu)whMlge of virtue, the iidicritaiu i-of virtue, tlu’ clo.sc union 
with virtue ! And in tlie^e nnxnns is it ni;niifest<'d : “ kindness towards 
servants and hirelings ; tow .ink inotlnr and father dutiful service is 
prf)p(M’ ; — tow'ard- a frh'ud’s offspring, to kludn’d in eemn'al, to hrah- 
mans and sraniau',, abn-givnio i- ])rop<r : avoiilnnj the ih^-inuTion of 
annual life i-' proper." And tin- (•'asine) >]iouid In' cfjiudlv rt peaU'd fjy 
father and hy son, !)y brotie r and frit nd s ^on, ( r ) hv the lureiine and 
even ^o hv neuiliinni rs iii gt inn'al ! 

This is e\(‘ellent — and tliis what on ‘ to he done' ! 

And w'h (^''0 doeth thn^. i-* hlc'^'-ed of ihe inh.ihd.nits ot this \v(>rld ; 
and 111 the next worhl eivdle<s moral merit r«--ulteth tVom sucli r<di“ious 
cliantv . 

I'n rlf th lohivt, 

d'lie Ijeiv eu-l'ef »\ ed l.nej M> \ -I propit ueerii all unh(die\ers, 

lotlj of (In :j-('e!sc and (►!* tilt* dom(‘'tic cla-^<*- : hv cliaritahh* otTi rincs 
.-Old h\ e\er\ ^]»ecn of pilja <iol]i he (-irive to ) jn-opitiair* them. Not 
dial the icdoM'd til the liods dt Miiet h oth rnn/s or pra\<r«i to he of the 
,r.ie' ( value j with irne nlorv. 'The pioinolioa of hk own "'aUation 
•pt oinotel ii m ni my wav'-, tlie -alvatiiin oj‘ al) nnlndiev er^ .. .. uf wlii«li 
mdei'l !ki^ tlu' root, and tlie whole ^ulj^tanee. 


Am//‘v in thp flln'P'ith ’r»ihlft. 

: nitun.Uc K nnsN — or i'aIou\ 

S,'}h} ni)n 1 It fUii < , or tlu I’.uo di* ti iV-utiau dI rt"'::.ovj'' ilut't'v" 

> fuiiuKliip. 

)(</./; /MO/- , to be |)i'i luuiKil, tu>ui. p O'.lhri tlnei tn he 

'' [ Okl II. 

((^t’enhini il' the a NM'ic lonji, it iniizbt be l’<iuda‘>. 

iilutfiihii t* liinvl labuiucr, 

i, t)u* ouuiiimI b.is the v\ ^v|itten with a <Tioj>o )aueatli ap\iarriitl) to 
sei \t‘ as the t of tlu* s*.msKi it --Tt iiuist lia\i bet u \m it n b\ imstakc m lieu 

of the nnusitn u 

ynhw to (hr Tivvlfth I'obfti, 

rnjnijatt^ propitiates by puja. 

pan JUiVii — (jfutristani, Slf^fblcTT^ ascetics tbo^e who have entirel\ con- 
cpicred their passions — (jnhtsl or laity, jiossessiorr homes and families. It 

will be remarked that the accusative case plural is made to terminate in d/i* instead 
of an. 
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[MAUCfr, 


Again, the ])roj)itiatit)n of the converted hen^tic, and the reproof 
of the iinoonvert.ed heretic not he (I'ffeeted) by harsh treatment : 

hut let tho«;e who enter into discussion (coneiliato them) by 
restraint o^* their own passions, and by their mild address. l>y such and 
such conciliatory demeanour shall even the unconverted heretics be 
propitiatt>d And smdt conduct increaseth the number of coiwtu'ted 
heretics, while it <li'-po:?etb of the unconverted lu'i-rtic, and etfet leib a 
revolution of opinion in him And (he) ('ncnn!Mui:'etli the converted 
heretic, while he disposeiii comfdetely of the nneon\ i‘rt(‘d heretie. wlioso- 
evor propiliateth the converted heretie, orrepr<nelh tin* mu'oint'rtid 
heretic, 1)\ tlie pe^Mini. try <ii]>))ort of the con', cri e<l Innu'tu' Moreo\cr 
we thus stimulate matenn. ills' tlie couv’<'rt*‘d heretic. And who-o, ajji^ain. 
doth so, ho purifietli in the nio^t e'h'Ctnal maumu’ the lieridic; and 
of hims(‘lf '^nch an ;n-t is h\> ^er\' lireath, and his w cll-l>(dni>“. 

!Moreover ' hear ve the religion of tlie fnthfnl atnl altcnnl thereto;’ 
even sui h the tle-ari', the act, the hope of the belo\ed of the e(»ds, 
that all unbeliever-^ iinv ■'peediiy be puri{’n‘d, and brought unto ( uu- 
tontment speinhlN . 

J'urrheriUon' fr .]'! jihu'e to place this most, gracious sentiiumit diould 
be re peat I'd * - - 

«' ‘ iiC'', ri'.coev e\< iwi-i-. I luivp bcfii 

to tian'J.ei- ii,'-? i»y a •''•I'. I'lon iSi.ti*-, U saouhi be takeo vvitb ki) ii — 

kit ti ^t'n ,i b< 111 il ( ' JMliO II t ' " I Ml , »iu ! 1 1(.‘ -t . ( lOj llUie 1 1 ()(.( ui -3 \M I out it . 

fu, Ujiiii^, a, -I, (. bt.iiMid. 

Chit uh J j u-om* ■ the u*' n * o > jjmI i" ho oj»i;i]rl e. 

AjmKu} « ■ e'u ‘ viU.iii.c V' ,ib u Si ecT or (ieiiu;' wt.il -j alliei 

tbao iiu-uuc ‘tiv. 

Lajj'iha, Cii-ioi'..aiit<- ^ u> cwul i .lO.i i . 00)11! t*-, vpcak r be \ rib Im tin ,, -a ant me. 

Tantalain-hi , — ic nl.nou' b.ii k : belter funi /nutu ax suiml. 

Chhniiofi. ^nrfrf 5U*( or*’i;.„, tome iMtoii.l -J j mlms |»i e-. , gi v< •, jih .i^nre t«.- 

in tlie dirtioiiary • Jnjmv-, Cili-,’ or amnni-io ^ in.'mi. 

tbc i/ro)ioi'n inoiMtd. 

Ap(i>\UJ(Ai, Uinioei, put*, to o ‘li-trinn*- - tin-* \eib t,ov».-i iid a uc '.lU'. t’. 
the leu, 01 i»f ( n.iiaiy eiiii.io>iu< 111. 

Dipnth iha, \\t kimllc. 

f H ' faithful. 

6i.niZc healing, 01 ’ETorff *‘<**'* 

ruiannait/, 

.Suta - I ciiu onlv render thi-, h> vji/Ui -thii. i» il.t 

whcib- stoi y. 

in thr jilural, s* leiiuircd.) 

'lasa tns.ja ihu f'i'i (jTW, viuil hie.ilh. 

bu.in:» ufetd foi the % ei 0 auk/m— or it mu> be nut.uitly. 
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“ The beloved of the gods doth not esteem either charitable offering 
or puja» as comparable with trac glory. The increase of blessing to 
himself is of as much (importance) to all unbelievers/' 

For this purpose have been spread abroa«l ministers of religion, 
ministers possessing fortitude of mind^ and practisors of every virtue* : 
may the various congregations co-op(‘rat<‘ ('with them) for the accom- 
plishnient therefore. For the increase of converts is indeed the lustre 
of religion. 

7 7 / 1 ) teen th Ta hlet. 

Who‘^0 equality, and exertion towards tliat object, exceeding ac- 
tivity, judicious conduct afterwards in the Kalin fra provinces not to 

be obtained by W(*alt]i the 'leciine of relioion, murder and death, and 

unrestrained license (jf mankind ; when tlourisliod the (precious maxims) 
of Deihuinuijn'ijo, comprising the essence of learning and of science : — 
dutiful service to mother and father : dutiful service to s]>iritual teachers: 
the love of friend an<l cliild ; (charity') to kinsfolk, to servants (to hrah- 
rnaiis and srainan^, <.S:c. \\hu‘h ) ch*an‘^e away the calamities of generations : 
further alsv) in the a* t lungs unceasing perseverauee is fame. There is 
not in eitlier class of the heretu‘s (d‘ uum. not. so to sav, a procedure 

marked by ‘‘Uch grace, nor so erl or ions nor friendly, nor even so 

extremely liberal .is Derdnantjtn/a's injunction for the non-injury, and 

<‘mitent of living laa atures and the Crreek king besides, 

by wliom tiu‘ kings of Eg\{)t Proi i:ma los and .Vntiuoxos (?) and 

M \(:as, both hero and in foreign (eountrios) ; every where the 

ndigious ordinances of clfect conversion, wlierever 


'ifcha, furthir, ‘ ainl ttiis." 

Jch?in wiiU, act. hope? perluips the la-^t word 

ptiouhl t)e s(wu. 

Ithaijha^ fiu ti^ndc of niiml — wljcncc ihatro oi the>o 

* Cii ,is III the opc'uuip rcmaik«, three grades of rniiii'^U i «, dhjmtim rnahdrnatiX^. 
fhxitjhtt (or thvro) vui ha>n<iteis , aiul tnudha k>innKds . suh.^t tfinyite or u:ut king agents, 

jVofe.s^ to the Thirteeyith Inhlet- 

Fusamatd, w\c. these words are all s.inskut, 

eulogistically *o tiisa, iLhos<f . but the name of the 
party thus pruisiM is unfortunately erased. 

Adhartaladhesii not acquired or acquirable by wealth ; an epithet prov- 

ing that the ‘ Ca’inga; oia; roaritimae’ were in those days rich ami popuioui. 

Dhammaoiyo waste, de^tnution of religion? 

ApacUha; earlier of a burthen, that ia being under restraint? opavdha, non- 
eudiirance. 

Badhe to be powerful or large?— or better vudhr. 

Achhata purity the rest is gone. 

2 t. 
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they f!;o ; conquest is of every description : but further the conquest 


which bringeth joy spriuginfr from pleasant emotions, becometh joy it- 
self; the victory of virtue is happiness; the victory of happiness is not to 
ho overcome. That which essentially possesses a pledpco of hapi)iness, — 
sncl. victory is desired in things of this world and things of the next 
w orld ! 

And (lliis place) is named the white elefjiant conferring pleasure 
on all the world. 

L\turtet'nth Tnhlct. 

This relioioi:-, edi' t is caused to he written hy the heaven-beloved 
king PiYDASi. It (partl\ ) (written) with ahridgnient ; it is (partly) 
witli ordinary extent ; audit is (partly) with amplification: not inco- 
herent (or disjointed) hut throughout <“oiiliuuous (and miiled) it is 
powerful in overcoining the wis<» ; and it is much written and causcdi to 
be written, yet it is als^a^s hut tlu' same thing repeated over and ovtn 
again. For the persuasive elocpiente which is lavished on each sepa- 
rate subject shall inau the ratlnu* render obedience thereunto ! 

Furtherinore, at one tune even unto tln^ conclusion is this written, 
inconiparahle in manner, and coiiforinahle with the copy, hy UkEAciii Pi' 
the scrihe and pandit. 


Xona rn.L. o]iem'npr remarks. 

P%ti>'CLS(j scklu<^< >i waiitoi a htltei m^crpretatiou ’ 

this sylUble inni e than once 1 epcatctl iniiy stanil fur nianijahini^ conimoniy 
written uj Suij^krit Manuscripts. 

Ndsarasake, contVinnir pennnncut Ixappines^. n pledj^e. 

Sv'.cfahastit writlf n, pnsfi on the cloth C(.py also para iuKn, \\l»ich I c<»rrf(l ic 
Sara hy the addition uf a stroke to the p- tup- p, and sure fitf^aeiitly mislaKnz 
inter sc by the trauatrihrr. 

Nolf^s to the Pourteenth Tablet. 

Sankhitena osfi Pali grammar, p i i'S3, pubbaia gtiniau, 

cast <»f the village, for tins me of the :ird ca^e. 

Majhennena, spread. 

KdrtnjiV nm, compounded if and dividcil into s> llogi-iU'. 

Paxala or huratuf on rocks, or every where. Iff^rf devisird, attempted, in contact 
with. 

LUJiaptnjiiam, for paj/ilom, resembles the inflection still retained, ptojis, finding. 

Punfpannyattrn. g;f; rf again and again. 

MdOhurifnita, ^TT^pHTT sweetness, figuratively. 

conclnsion. 

Sachhdpu lAratujncfui, ^ shadow or copy } 

Vandithena, the the lihould be (e ^ it maybe by one of tha Pandava eaate- 
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Remarks, On tkr fi vst rdUt, 

The understanding ot‘ the opening sentenc e of this edict baffled me 
for a. long time because of the se])araticni of tlie word ku7ichi by the 
termination of the tirst line — idhanakata i/iijirmn was the obvious and 
unintelligible reading; for it nm>t bt* rcmiarked that ihrougliout the 
Girnar and Cuffavk inscriptions tin; words an all run into one another, 
Sanskrit fashion, and we are deprived of the niaicrial help afforded by 
tlic'ir separati(>n on tin* Drlhi pillars. 

Tliere is aUo more* iiiu.erLaint\ in tin* \ aloe of many of the ]c‘tti*rs 
]>artienlarlv* thc^ vowt'b', hi this than in maii\ of' t hi' tollou ing edicts ; 
probably from its being at the to[» it wa- more c‘\pn to tlie uc ither 
atid h\^s aci*essii)h' to tin* cop\j-t. I cannot ilniadbre bf' siti.dic'd with 
my translation until \ gel a facsimile. 

It Seems to ha\t‘ liecn a c ommon pra^•tirc‘ wiiii Ibiddhisi kinus to 
commeniaMheir n bv pro«-iamiiiur a pro])ihiTi(.m of rht' flc'tiau'tion 
of animal life. d bus in the s^M ond tnr(t,t^(i of t iu* I'a i <t nixnti 

tbc' fol]o\\in:r acceiuit of the first a<‘t of MiCrUAXMi a Ibi'ldhist 

so\tri'igii of K(is'/iiuf/‘ of the tidrd or tourili (a-ntinw : 

sFT'irr^i ii 

fsTTHmt »?!rT?rlTgrW I' 

»nTr^ifx4nt: I 

ftievTjwrf BT’iiiTjrfr i 

'* At ilie time of t Mi »,n a v mi \na*s) eo) onat on. l«is in5iii>!e«3 t,\ lu> oom- 
inaml bonndtd the ilruni in all pl.n'es fm Ihf jn on oi si 

“ Tlic killin'^ m}’ brings !>ciin; r.-tiaincMl ])y the [M.*s|.eteus kiiiii.hi- 

unui-'terM 1 1 lie JkojiU) t»» le^uit to Mii!esi> oceug cions aceouhni; to ilieir 

fct'veial n'lenns- 

“ 111 iiii> reign, wlio etpialUd Jina ^lUuKUi.i) tlic svjecesi'ful o|>gMruiit ot K.v .M \ 
ail aniinal tor sainUiee ’vas in.nle »io etligi ) ut rakes* ami elnilit il huitfi,'' 

The expression fikachd sattmja .<adhtunafd, might almost be inter- 
preted, ‘ the wet.diip of one is wholesome for tin* eoiig rrvrnt ion but it 
is remarkable that throughout the document there is no mention of the 
deity, or any object of direct worship. The .sacred dham ma, ‘ ^irtued 

♦ Tliis name reminils us forcibly of the epithet of Aira raja at Khandytrt 
I find no account Riven of its origin, but the pumlit supposes it may have been 
a title obtained from Ins invasion of Ceylon, to which island (^being befriended by 
Varuna) the Cashmir raja was convoyed without touching the water 
2 L 2 
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or ‘ the law’ is held forth as the great rule of conduct, and future happi- 
ness or punishment are inculcated as the motives, but neither Buddha, 
nor any member of the Hindu pantheon 19 Introdurod by name or 
allusion. I dare not imagine that by the expression — ynja nsti pitn^, it 
is intended that the raja was a deified object, to whom alone ref erence 
(ekdrchd) was to be paid. 

On turning to the infallible tiha upon our inscriptions afforded by 
Mr. Turnour’s admirable Mahau anso^ we find a ciroumstanro recorded 
which may help us materially to understand the obscure passage relat- 
ing to the mnhd'naso or kitchen. It seems that Asoka fidlowed tVn* 
three years the example of his father in bestowing food daily on sixty 
thousand brahmans. On the change of his faith the bralunaiis were 
discharged, but an equal number of Buddhi'^t priests were inaintaiiuvl in 
their stead, and their food doubtless was of a more simple and liannless 
nature. 

Tato rd;4 paxanno so dtgvncnn dtne diuf* 

TihtkJcku saffhi sahaKsdyu anvpiihhevnpntihnhi 
TiUhif/dnan anha'isdrinn nikknddJnirdyta sniihi so^ 

Sati?ii hhikkv sahassdni gkare ntcchnmnhhnjuyi. 

* Thereafter this king increasing the number fiom day to day gave alms to 
sirty thousand Buddhist pric.sts as formerly (io the bralunans). dis- 

missed the sixty tliousand heretics, be conslantly maintained in his palace sixty 
thousand liuddhiaf priests/ 

[For reiTiftiks on the second iat>Iet sic the Fibrua 'y number.] 
H^niinrks on ihi' Third Tablet, 

Nothing in this edict calls for particular notice. The term vijite 
conquered country is, as in the second edict, applied to Surdiihtra — not 
to Cuttack. The apiiointment of an anusnyanunt, or feast of repentance, 
every five years, is unknown I believe, to the religionists of either deno- 
mination nowadays; though its efficacy in removing s'n is acknowledged 
by Manu. 

‘ By confession, by penitence, by fasting, by reading llie sacred texts, the 
sinner is absolved from his bins, also by almsgiving, and by restraint of the 
pasBiODs/ 

Did not the two texts agree, it would bo preferaiile to road an7jtsdsa- 
nam, a public promulgation of the sacred maxims every five y<*ars, 
otherwise it does not well appefir why their specification should here be 
introduced. Of the maxims themselves it is also worthy of notice that 
they are not comformable to any particular creed — they comprelieiid 
neither the eight mdrgas (ways) ; not the four satyas (truths) of the 
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Buddhists ; nor yet the five jrroat sacraments*, nor the four domestic 
sacraments of MENuf . 

They are all however frequently alluded to a=» g-ood acta, and the 
brahmans do not \ield to their rivaU in applauding either humanity to 
animals, or charity to one’s neighbour. 

The word pari'^dpitfuto seems derived from parishat^ an assembly, 
S. the president of the assembly. — It would seem that names 

had not be(‘n assigned to the grades of pric'^thood by the use of this and 
otlier general terms itiohduidldy ^‘ve. throughout the inscription, or that 
it applied to no p.'irtieular .-oct. 

U chia i /.'.y on l^ourth T'ahJrt. 

The ]ml)liei\1iun ‘ heat of drum* here alluded to may reasonably 
be su]>jK)^ed to be the very one recorded in llie Ceylone'=:e annals as 
haviiic; laken pi. ice on Asoiva's b(‘aring of the construetioii of the 
\:iriuu;^ viliara=^ throughout his kiiurdom ; — {3TnfLOU'a,iS(). Epit. p. 37.] 
Ijokhe mahuraj ly wikKotnUy 

Kahi, Aduio sakifn:erra Hnhbd rdma inahdmafiain 
Purafif/i t lit. cbnrdpes'i sadame diwiise ttu 
Sah}‘(h <i)ti(nnnhQ huta snhha desesn ekadd." 

}'(//onp i/fjjgnc dent a Malm tanmn rnnhit'itf'. 
ti^irQutn <jiiin(lrnindnan m y<jdnancha u d) htUr nat. 

Wiftdrc^u rba snljOegn bhikku sanyhagaa snhJ,nlhd, 

Mnhddandni, oadentn yuthd Kdlan, yaih,i batnnf 
J)i’,aoidta pnpp\aitinl 1 cka tahui tahth, 

7'urif/fhi cha stibhehi upuhai'un anekiid^O 
l^pn^at/tnjujd nddjya snbbe dhaminan suniintu cka, 
hjau iittite nekecha kufontu fadakd jneba 
’• Favin.; heard ihi se dispatrkes icail, the gh'>i ions, ^npcrhuiveJy-irit'ieJ, tiie 
^ict.>rious ’Auvejcigii li.ivivig resolved on having a, great fe>tival of orVcriiigs at all 
the temples at tlic s:une moment caused tt) be published by beat of dinui through 
the capiral ; ‘ On the seventh day tiuin hence throughout all the king. loins lu the 
empire let thcie he^ .i gri at testival of otferings held on tin* same day. Tlnough- 
out the empire at the distance of each yojaua let llicic be great offenngs be- 
stowed. liCt theie be decoiating of the loads to villa^'C as well as temples. In 
all th c vihaies let almsgiving to the priesthood lie kept up in every respect, as 
long ns practicable, aud liberally as meuna will allow. 

** At those places decorated with festoons of lamps and garlands of flowers in 
various ways and joyous witli every descrqttion of music, let a great procession 
be celebrated, and let ail persons duly prepared by a iitc of i ighteousnesa, listen 
to the doctrines of tiie faith, and let innumerable offerings be made on that day.’ ” 

reading the Veda, sacrifice, of the koma, hospitality, offering to manes, &c. grace 
at meals (libation to the gods). Amera cosfta, 

t Tlic domestic sacraments differ only in the omission of tht homa. Menu 
C hap. II. 86. 
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The ambiguous terms (alludt^d to in the notes) vimana dapanoy 
hnssi dapand , — may be the titles of some particular discourses of 
Buddha, ‘ the mirror of grief’ and ‘ the mirror of hilarity' — for we 
find the next expression ag^ikhajidfidni (though it sliould be in the sin- 
gular rather than the plural) is explained by Mr. Tuunocii to be the 
parable of the ‘‘ hill of fire," — a eeh»brated discourse* of Buddhu, 
which had special effect in the conversion of distant nations: thus in 
the il/rt/i a icnnso : 

Gantwd parantakdn thh'6 VouakA Dhammai akkhilo 
Af/f/ikk h a ndh op u m a ns u i td n hnihat u d j a n arn j ? f hi A. 

So snftnftsa saha^sdn pane iathd samatjafe 
Tihammdmaid mapnyesi ilhatyunttd hanttnesn Kowido, 

Pnrisdndm sahassanchay it thpjOtdtn t atodhiKn , 

KhaHiuu iidn k lUdijfwi n xkkh a nut wa n u p a hbnj // n . 

* The tl’.ero y<ji^.»ko Dhamm au \kkiii i<> rt-pairiiii; t<» liic ApitrLUitakn rountiy 
in itte mulst of t]ie j>(>j)ulure jntachfi the “ afjtjikkhnudApiu.tnu'" se (of 

Bcnnno). This (vbsesjOc) - who ihoi ou.»h ly nmli t uo-l how ilivi niniiiaU* h u** 
fron) f«l>c dortiines, poured ouf to the ‘^eveury thousand wlio had .j'^Minhled 
before turn the delicious (draught of llie) true laiihi, A thou-'.iutl and a 

still gieater nuuibei of feiuales, descendants e\eluvi\fl\ of khnlhi^pi lauiilics, 
pebed b\ their uuiehgioua ardor, cnteicd into the ju le-thomj.’ 

llemarks on the l^ifth JJdict, 

7'he deputation of missionaries to diffcn‘nt countries iv particularly 
described in tlie Mnhawansoy Cbajiter XII. of whii b I hen* annex the 
translation only, as the passage is ratlier long. 

*■ The thero son of Moogm.i, ha\iiig terminated the thud eoriv )cation, was 
reflt^cting on futurity: perceiviag that the limes hail ariivi*-d foi tiu e^tahlish- 
mput of the religion of liuuDiio iii foreign countries he «iihpatth(<l .sevtially in 
the month of ‘ Kaltiko’ the foilowiug the. i os to tho-e foreign pait-i. 

‘‘ He deputed M a jjfi.\ .n'tiko to Kasntira and Gand/idi ft, and Mahadf.vo to 
MahUamandalani ‘ Rakkito to Wanawn'iiy and \<)S\ Uii vmmaiiak lu ro to 
Aparantaka. lb* deputed M \ua dhamm akkhito to Muhuratto, and Maiia- 
BAKKHFTO to the Yona country : Majjiiimo tf> the Hunnwarita l ourdiy and to 
Sowanahhiirni the two therosSoNO and Uitkuo. He depute<i Ma n \m a m ndo, 
together with his (Moggagi’s) disciples IxriYo, Urirvo, Sambaio liiiAnoA- 
BALO (to Ceylon) y saying urifo these live tlieros, ‘ Kstahli-h ye id the delurhiful 
land ot Lanka the delightful religion of the vanquisher (Jina)d ” 

The only places in the above list which agree with the more .iuthen- 
tic record of our inscription are Gandhdra and Aparnntaku. The for- 
mer of these is known as the country of the Gandarid^e or Gtindarii 
of Strabo and Herodotus. Professor WirsoNhas eollectodall that 
can throw li^'ht on the position of this nation in his notes on the History of 
Ctishmir, As. Res. XV. 104. That it was situated in the Panjab there 
is every reason to conclude, and now that we know the Buddhist 
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sources of information open to the Ejryptian g-oographor'- wo may adopt 
Ptolemy's locality — “ Inter Sna^ttttn ot Indnin siint Gandaroi^ with 
conthlencf'. Candahar^ if one of the Alexandrias, must be thrown out 
of the question. 

Apartnitaka of tlie Gtitt trk text 1 *^honl(l liave translated as the 
uttermost boundary ‘ phiC(? liaviiig no beyond' — the ultima Thule in 
sliurt of the liuDDiiisT.s ; were it not aceoiuited })y Mr. Tcmnour, as a 
distinct country, one houever as the slos-rary tells us not yet identilied.” 
Tlie iiajde of spidlin^ tlie w^ord at GirunVy ( Ap rdt i^) may help us in 
ideiitiJving il \^itli the Apni ipce oi \\\k^ Greeks — for IIkuodotl'S couples 
thi" naliori with the Gaitdat u as Iia\ing s(*rv('d in the armv of Xeuxes 

'^iirra-yv^nt hoi rar8afUOi i<ai AaOiKut re uai Ar'xpurai formed togetlier tllO 

se\eiilh ]u‘ef'‘cl ure el tl'e IVrsian (onpirt*. und\*r DariUs H'iSTaspls. 
Wdio the latter were. })rofess(n' Wii.sun sa^-is still dubious — the name he 
.‘.dd- niciy be (leriveil from a^t'n'n ulterior or tvrsh'vn, and thus tb.e sense 
ji-vei'ts to my lirst supposition, ihu tin* io'^i'rqitiou has vjt rdtabheta* 
hi the l,oninl«uh's of op'M'aldhii >t.i ; a tt'rm more nearly agree- 
ing vuMi the reading of tlte Piolenreau name b\ Isidokh — np n b rticay 
which K f' SN b LL etan (’rt> into f,^nh b tt'U f a low-laud(‘r * . 

Kitmbnrb.u fiMisl bc‘*r}ie i'.Ktubnji su often rm-ntioned m Wilford's 
e'-^a\^> anil l»y him, I know not on what authority. uh\a\s classed with 
th(‘ numutiunous ira<*t ot' (ifmziw. 

i\Y PiUiii may eert.mil} he tlie /V/V/r/n,/ of the lVri])lu^', 
which Dr. Vixc’i:Na\ following \\h i i\uu>. estai>hslu'v as n t in the 

/J'l’Ji'jti about twenty da\s' p>urne\ s,,uth of />a? //go,: /. or I fn'oarh, a 
nnrt <jf ssOTik* importanee in the time of \iihiav. It may luiwever be 
objected that all the re>t of the ii lines demote eouniru's not cities, and 
that Paltdiin seenis too near home to be meat iem'd .*.iK*ng eouniries out 
oi' India jn'(/[a*r ; \<*t I tan hard!’, coiieiir wiih \\ 1 1 i'ord’s sj)c(‘ulations 
regarding PaitiLitmsldn and carry it all the was to Kg\pr> not^vitlistand- 
iije tin* alliancf willi Pi oi i m\ j . 

Of ^///u /////; // ju the Guttuclx W\{^ all I need remark is tliat its omis- 
sion at Girnar \< so far evidence that K ///rec//’ or the Gujndt penin- 
sula was included in the dislriet of ^Surdshfra, — J ( s-sin iusta or 
/Suraatrene of the Greek-^. b'urther the orthography of the name both 
here .md in a Sanskrit iuseriptiou which 1 sliall soon have occasion to 
describe, is ISurashtra ; not Saurashtra as modern authors generally 
write it. And the Greek orthography is therefore the more correct. 

Of those names of countries which are indistinct in the two texts it U 
unnecessary to say any thing until we obtain a more correct copy. 

• Wilson, As, Ues. XV. 104.^ • Asiatic Researches, Hi. 3;5S. 
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The only other name that occurs is one of some importance and 
celebrity, being no less than J^dtiiliprita itself the capital of the Mutir^/an 
dynasty of Magadha^ known as such in the Buddhist annals* and in the 
Greek authors as Palihothvtt, In Sanskrit it is written with precisely 
the corresponding orthography, hut in the Buddhist annals 

we find sometinu's Patilipiitto^ with the dental t. No clue is afforded of 
the position of the town by the inscription, but it is remarkable that the 
name is omitted at Dhauli, and in its stead the expression hula cha 
^ here’ — ‘ at home’ — as contrasted with hdhilesu cha^ or hdhlresu^ 
' without, abroad, among foreign countries’ Of hiduf for 

more will be said when I speak of the dialect. 

Pemarks on the Sirtfi Tablet. 

I wa^ inclined at first to look upon the j)ratirrdaka^'j as a kind of 
khahar navis or new sw riters appointed every where to send informa- 
tion to the sovereign of what wms going on among the people, as is 
tuiiver'ially the practice witli native courts at this da} ; 

Or again the recurnnKa* of the word atham farfhnm) which means 
wealth, riches, as well as interest, obj<v t, miilit induce some to consider 
tiiem inspectors appolnitul to assess ihe weailli of th<‘ people, — for the 
collection of re\eniu‘, arthnsanstivand ? 

But the sense adopted preferable, and we may either regard this 
edict as x tting on foot an extensive s\-,iemof national education (an 
education in winch conduct through life was Uie thing taught) — ora 
system of judicial administration to take cognizance and decide on all 
departure from tin* moral law — and this latter is the more likely, because 
the mention of atifdifnka. or agents of punishment immediately follow^s. 

The adjudication of punishuients is treated of at greater length in the 
west compartment of tlie Delhi pillar, tlui correct interpretation of 
which is still a dcsideiatum. ♦ 

Remarks an the Seventh Tablet. 

The only remark which it occurs to im* to make on this short sen- 
tence, relates to the last word budh-tni, which I stated, in my transla- 
tion of the inscription round the shaft of the Feroz lat at Delhi^ not to 
be Sanskrit. True it is not lobe found in Wilson’s Dictionary nor in 
Colebkooke’s Arnera cosha^ but Kamalakanta informs me now 
that the word bddham frequently occurs in Sanskrit works. Thus, 
in Rhavadeva Phattas Pasnkarma this word is given witli the signi- 
fication of^ assent yes." The guru is instructing the noviciate what he 
is to do, ‘ answers to all this 
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“ hndhain' or yos. i\rft are expletives used to complete 

verses arcordinp^ to the KariJcafpnhfia. 

The sense therefore of the pjllirs entence — f)hamm^ivaJhlt/tirha 

btUlh iin rddhisutis should he aud hy the grov^tli o? araee, will 

al.-'O increase." 

Prhi'irk^ o>f fbp Ctrmilh 7'abler. 

T am not sure whellier iii lien ol‘ tie* sr.^^o adopted in ihe translation 
of this scMiteiu'e, we should not uuder't md hv dJrtmr.Kt ^ho edft 

of or ndurion ; — uhi<di e/.'t friu-ceie* all either al iis Inas- 

nincli as it Indiur" tlie l)]<'-lna's of this v.orM, au'l *U‘’'irii h..)ii.h es-' in 
tin* ne\t, — ami the tnninfdfn or moral neoi^ \.’'l tl ns 

ac( rn(' not to tlie mere ohey^ r of -he mor.il maxima iiictJ'Tned, ' n* to 
th(' sov(‘reian wlio hc'-towed so ffi-e it a gift on Ins iNTore com- 

petent ‘^eholars niusl d(M'ide t\i^ point. 

The Cnfbirk text doe> not (amtaiii a cop\ of thi- (mIu t. whirdi may he 
aeeomited tor l>v henej in -nh''tanee‘ a repetition of a part of the 
prect'dimjf odi»‘t. d‘he word unt l]iou'j:h it oeeur- twice in the 

I'onr^e of the short tpaiairraph h hv no mean-- a -aii-fictory la ading — it 
looks in tlu‘ original more like }uitu sa'^tula. a fm -iiuile will probably 
removf' this amlnguity. 

' ntd rk -S itf} lln* 'rtrtlf'th 7^\hh't, 

'riiat this t'du’t should likewise not he intdmled in the Dhauli ^ries 
may he explained, by >)n])pO''ing lb.it the Ihiddiiist reliLiion already 
prc'domiiialed in the Kahit^ t provinees, and that tlierefore there was 
less necessit\ to pre^eI^l)•• i uler> of eondin I towaiaU ihreu' who wine well 
juclnu''i to luaonie com(*rls than other-. 1>\ 0^(1 and jut t a-jutsaufi jy 
I >hoiild have nink‘r-tood w ell-disposcvl aiul ondnralt* luu'etie-. had not 
the eoiichuling seutmua', * tlie inereaso of the a pta pdsn n,ins is the 
splendour of ix livion' sliewii tli.n the former nni-l be reudereii lu rt'lies 
aetnally eimvertf'd, Tir eonvert-. 

'flie eontinu.il iviuirnniee of the rauie wcer.ls luaki - it nearly impos- 
sible to give an idogauee to a traiislat i^ni wlneh I strive to pre-eiwe as 
literal as possible; there art' al>o not a few ambiguities which ('annot 
be eleared nnlil w(' have an actual f.n rimilo. In fai t I have iiad more 
trouble with this th.in most of the foregoing tablets. Having ni(*rely a 
dictionaw for uiv guide 1 am perplexed how to translate such an 
expression as t^aruradhty Aura has a dozen meanings, pith, 

essence, vital part, siilislance, marrow, v\ind, sickness, cream, firmness, 
water, wealth, pvo])riet>% steid, climax ! hut none of these applies to the 
condition, that, increasi’d in the king, it should also he increased in all 
heretics. What constituted his ij would also coiislitule theirs, uameh , 
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t>icir conversion ; it must then be connected with kirti ; the pit ft of 
his religious merit or glory, must be a bl easing or salvation y and by 
this periphrasis liave 1 therefore ventured to translate the term, which 
a» the l>asis of a strong and magnanimous argument is twice repeated 
in the course of the paragraph. 

[For the Thirteenth tablet see the opening remaihs.] 

Itemarks on the J^\mrtrenth 07) tost Tablet. 

When I first transcribed this tablet to rt'ad it over with the pandit 
he exclaimed at the word sankhitoiOy and wondered at the ignorance of 
the scribe who could have pretended to call siicli corrupt and iHitcrate 
language by the sacred name of Sa7iski iL \ little iinpiiry ho\\c\t r 
convinced us that the word .9(ins'k)'itam was always written .sayikotinti 
in T^d//, while the Pali word snnkhitt(tm^ with double /, rt'gularlv reprt'- 
sented the Sanskrit ‘ abridg<‘d.' 'flins in the second line of flit 

ISIahawanso itself we find almost the very ex))ressioi)s in the paragi .ipiv 
l>cforc us; 

Porauchi knfftpeso^ atiwitiharitn kwacki. 

Atiwakwachi sank/titto, aneAa pjmaniUaAo. 

Which the Hon'ble Mr. Tuunoi’k thus tran^latc^ : 

That which nai coiupo.scd by the unrient (lustofians) is in some respot-tM 
too couriae, m otliers too diffuse, abounding al.-^o in the defi't;t.s ot tautoingy,” 
The resemblance here to a.^ti sfinkhittuOi and u,sti ristattaia^ is 
remarkable: — and in aiieka pmuxruttnktty we perceive an anology h* 
gtaknnt pxuie}>u7)nvutii7)) . 

It might he objected that pt is never in the Girnai' text contracted 
to but is written ai length, as in rhaj*(<'n'Oy dpta ; but here again Ir 
mav he answered that tlic^> In apfa wa-. in‘cessary to distinguish it from 
atta^ the Sanskrit dtjna^ which in Pali proptn- is written atnnn. 

Another example may be quoted from the preface? to Mr. "^Pl hnol h’s 
v^ork, win rein the wol•d^ occur as in our text, in the tliird case. 

ft is a citation from the commentary on the Hvjki siddlTiy spi'akiiig of 
Kac iicmavano the graniTiiariaii, ( Iv atva'vana:) 

“ 'rahbfinsi k irrhayontit f Knf^rka i/nj/n , korkat/r/n, 

Karrh(ppni/'i uama '* }'o otnU Uhikkfiawi' ! 

Ultima Hiitt'ffkunnn hhikklaian sankhittvnn 
n/idMitussa witlhdrena ntihan Wfhhajnutdnuu 
Vadulnn mahdkachchdifanoti etad ai/r/tr ilmptto 
lihnqn*r(l man chatupariaa HfSamo. 

(ifi aiTi li'jkcdj who !•» this K achcha'ya no ? wbeuci* hi»« name K a Chch a^yano ? 
(I answer; It m he wa#» srltuTed lor tho inipoituMt offico (of compiling the tirat 
Pall grarnr>m»;t “ Hhikkt.fi'*, finrn airioiigst my sanctitird clisiipleH, wkn are 
capable of eluridattmj in detail that which is expressed tn the abstract, the ino.st 
eminent ih .M ah A^ it achch a'y ano.*’ TUub ha'ui Khagawa' Mcated in the rnidat 
of the four cUs'icn of devoteea (of which his congregation was composed). 
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But there is no occasion to go further : — all will acknow'ledge that 
the language of the inscription is not Sanskrit. — What is it then ? To 
answ^cr tliis (jucstion I must solicit still a little space. First however I 
must take a review of llie Cirunr alpliahct, for it is evident that it con- 
tains many additions to the more simple (dements of the ]nllars. These 
additions, to vvhi(jh oid y I liav(‘ time to allude, will he found to complete 
tin* alphah(‘t to tin' «?xj^ti)jg standard of tlie Pali of Ctnjbm* 

§ 1. ( f)f the Al j^thahef. 

'Fhc mo^t la inarkahh* change ohs<‘rvahle in the alphabet lia« al- 
ready been noticed in my jiajxu* of last June, namely tin' suhstitution of 
tlie letter | for in all word''; now written with an r in Sanskrit, hut 

on the pillars spelt with an /, a^ &c. now corrected to 

r 8 " ^ rb 1 0 '’'V" , tUithuy See. Although there an* many words 
In tlie Sanskrit in wlin ii tlni use of the / and r is iudifh-nMit, still the 
invariahh' emjdioynnoit of the fornnu* Injuid, doc- not a])]>t'ar to have 
he(‘n anu’ihcd to anv of the numerous /^i iA i Js or (‘veii tin' Aimhhrdn^ 
Ao.v, h\ iln' Sanskrit grammarian'^. In a smadnet account ot ilu' ]>i‘cu- 
harities of the lalt(‘r ('xtracted hy the leannal Prof. L\ssk\' from 
iho J*rukrii grammar ('alhnl yu. \\y find onU one alln?>lon to 

tin-* inlcrmiitatioii of r and I : — 

.^ict Dt'avidi HUcire ?/ pn inut it.oiu', lbi-clia:\a nnnou .n loie' / ef /. 

Now the /\(S( h(ttt/yu are tho^e horn in the vve^t ((»t‘ India), and we 
should tiience exjx'ct tlie ortiioi>ia]>h\ rathci than tliat of I 

Un'ky Delhi i)r AUiihubml to ht' deli< ieiit in tin' ih-irm tiop of tlie tv^o 
liipiids, unless imhad the term W(‘re emph»\ed hv a writer of I’engal, 
for they like our-eUes givt* the name of we>!eru pioviine^ { sc » f tin- 
pre«idenc\ ) to all we^^f olAd//o///'^oa(/ and tlu' (jange^ ; aiul oi oiil v 

to tlio-t^ east uf i\ttna. 'file i'\clu>iv(' U'^e of / helong> to r)u' Ld)mt"'e 
family oi‘ nation?. 

Of other letters made known hy tin* Girnar tablets we inav notice 
lirst in order tin* or ^h^ which can nolongc'r be (h'liit'd a ])Iace. or con- 
founded wdth any other letter, because it now occurs in the well known 
word ^rihastani ) y and \\\meghay gfun ciy ghdtuy .ivc. of the 

Kaiinga and / inscriptions. 'Fhesc words it must be ohst'rvod 

occur oJily iu those tablets of the Cuttack inscription wlierein the letter 
I is used, and which so far resemble iu dialect those of Cficndr. The 
orthography of grihastdni on the pillars is girithani. It does not there- 
fore follow necessarily, though there is every probability thereof, 
that tin? g is never used for gh ; but when w^e hud the aspirate pre- 
2 M 2 
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sent in othor words of the same monuments, such as ghanti^ snnghntha.^i, 
Stc, we are bound not unnooessanly to 0*51)1^10 the simple where it 
can be reiul without doino* so. 'riuis the word ttoa of the inscription 
must be read as ffprya rather than a^ha^ ; and Mr. 

Ti'KNOUR’ 5 readinpf cd' and it^can in the opening of the pillar 

edict is correct ; while riiy own reading, oj^lidpa^ oghena, must lx; 
abandoned. 1 am the more anxious to acknowledge my error, ami 
make the amrn<le to my friend, our onh/ Pali s<*holar, hecau‘^c at the 
end of tlie sixth tablet v.e find the same adjective employed utain 
ahnta o^cna pardhiX/nrnn,, ‘ this with the utmost rospcctfid ferce.’ — liere 
the s(‘nse insisted upon by my j'andit of ‘ tlian wliich all els(‘ is sinful’ 
<annot certainly be applied to jtardkravitt^ heroism, on account of llu 
context. 

Tlio nasal of t^’c llr^t class of con^nnaut^. or gutturals ha^ n.ot hen', 
vet rcv'overcd, hecaii.'-e jdace is generally sup})h<xl by the (utu'itcdi a ; 
but in one or tuo pla< e- I think the may be traced in its priniitixi' 
form of C : at any it may be safely con.stnu tcf/ so, from ti e 
analogy of llic form ni tlie Xo *2 alphabet also fouiul on tie* 
in tlie name rikrmna (written sonuUnnes :r\]rz .so- v/n/ ,, ami < . ,• > 

the more inodorii form of the 'J'ihetan c na. 

The letter /h is of rare oecurrence, evini in t*H‘ S *}-’ 'ii. It t-i 
not therefore to lx* wonderaxl at, that we should he tatdv of ilt i ox inse* 
it in tlie ancient alphalx t. Yet in iM/i thi-, htno-i/ihc*, .‘^‘pl ici mi 
the Sr'ri*'lNrit in ndnHtija^ ‘ inidillc/ cud ]j<‘rhr»pv <>!’ . / in 

nirjitd aiul of nt t .... I / cv , nd oth ** "tm.lar ('omp'innds wliicii in pro- 
nunciation a - 1 li .Oi' to /// .Til :t I-, r nv llhelv to he louiid m n 

JMli tlian a .Xiu-kvi’^ u.o.u. at. On io\ iir.'t rivi(*v\ of tlie pjll-.r a.l- 
plnhet 1 wa^ hiehn' ,l to look upon tin* hater as ///, froiu it> of-iur* 
rence in the vonl ^ ^ hifijlinn f, coupled with uLdsu and ist ragi'i ^ 
doriiC''ti^‘'' ami a hnt it seemed hetter expl.iincu 1»\ ri in oth< r 

place-. A siu'iiar cXj‘ression in one of t];c again h-ads ine 

to cou-i'ler it as y/u ^ sfinkhttciift, tnd jltfnnPan^ r'sUtrnn wlnn’c 

the centra) wx>j'd is wiiltcii y ^5 _L (yn nar ;nul in llu» 

J)hnuh v<*r>lons of the concluding paragra])h. Again in the pillars it 
ii generally inllected with the i or the a vowel mark, whii h could not 
be the ca«e with ii; and lastly, it bears considerahle allinity to tlu^ 
Beugali :?ir jh which ;d.so resembles the of tlu; .^aine alphalx t ; I tIuTC- 
fore now m -enounce without hesitation to be a //< ; and I must modify 
former readings ai cordingl\ 

♦7tn«i it is not <tifBcult to accomplish : rx. gr, in the western tablet of the Feroz 
Iht, nh^uhtun nijhiiiaittfd ndnamdahni^H ^ mny be .'^ftiiMkiitizcd as follows ; irtiNfwvit 
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The It of tho socond class, or palatials is an acquisi;ion upon wliich 
thort* h no room to doubt. It is a peculiarity in the Pali lang'uage that 
this hotter, wliich lias the proTiunciation of tit/, both supplies the place 
in th(‘ Sanskrit compound letter /n in such words as rajnuh of a 

profee, and (ijud, ‘ order’ — and of TJJ, or tiy in such words as 
(nit/rttftk^ else, others ; and in manynte^ Pali 

)na7itu(ff\ <Ieein'^ Now the.s(' and many other examples occur most 
opnoi'l unely in the Gir/inr iiiscriplions — the letter "|-j, with th<^ no- 
y, ^ ow(‘l, inflections ^ ;7?, ndy or ^ ttu being' invariably eni- 


in .ill such eases; as in tlie sixth tabh*t above quoted, H A 

HAiur+yi atm fa a get: a pcu'd^iavietui : wberea- in tin* Deilii 
pdlar*- ll'i‘ word nnnia^ for in-iance is written (rijiafa, with the 

dt'nl.ii //, tb.c only om* there made kimwii to ii = . dwelled :_v the anus- 
war;u In tliio l-'Jlci' /) wc at v>nce recogni//* tin* piiiniU\e form from 
•vvhicli (1( dncible the* of tlie No ’2 alj.b.iLct : the of 

the 'rilittm, and ilie of ll'.e nnalern Nau.iri, I v],oubl .d-o • e -t, '•./>- 
jy Winprefl t<» di-dnee from tliN letter ra’.ton* lioni f: o;n t..e n -if Mie 


7 


itgin'd aljdiaic t <» 


S; aJ. 1\ o io \ 


ut 1 


It:' - -Me Ui (1 : he '^ubjoe’l , 

1 • * . ' i i< rill of //, iteh' ■ ‘Wi'j* 1 ) /{ in « i ' h iroil Iv 

t'cen nnide knew n u> i: ' from n V S. n\i>u ‘cm-' t. n>l rh*^ 

on fh-: ;i dei i \ n. < iM) .'es v. » e Ml t !' '•* o«‘; » cm dt''Mn'i nd ( -('e 'a',eiU“i.> 
' i' .'e M; ' \'i.) in 'l^^‘ {!]'(*-(« : e Me J lid's )i Inv.irlabl} follow < tin* 


Iv !r.'r n a-* in S'n.i-' *' * • ns.-"- ^ ‘ / .uf'nt’hacfi ir ' >unti Mae 

<.< ft] ' 'j'lie vowul ulhxe- ai\‘ 'iniu I to the ci'iiir ' i nerpen- 

dnnlar >(r- e a- J ^ /e, fia. no. A fe ,v w'ord Mllen in ^nii'^knt 

wiilj tin- fh'iJtal n. nre found in llie iu-ciipth>ii wntteii wuh^, i\^ Jatiu-- 

.'•o, iJcs.nifn.u Mlli^ and Stb lab.) and the -ann- uohN i;'or>d of the gram- 

mafieal IVili r)f bnok^. It slnnild be reme nib*n'i*d th U in tin* ix'oiilar 

Pt iil rlf., ibi- i' ilie onl\ // wbieb e\(*r >t.uul- .'-inglv m a woivl. 

rile <»nl\ letter of tlie labial serie'> wdiicli was yet wniiting to us, the 

2 f}i, i*^ most forfun.itelv reeovored tlirougli the indubiTahle ex]>ression 

‘inuL'uti rhu jtl KAani rJia in the second tablet of Girnitr — * both roots and 
_ 1 1 

finits’ -written ^"J-Ld bxJXd, In the letter we at onec per- 
ei'ive tin* proUnypo of the U) of No. 2, and the ^ of the Tibetan alplia- 

‘ r7ij'(*lhnp tlie mwHeier (from the to\vn or community) 
tht y stmll j/hc hitn an aiui-* ’ Auil in the edict i'ei 2 :ai(tinir animats , — fa se sojive 
tiojhdpayitiiL'ij^e— * ^nch wliile life lemains shall not be abamloned 'SSHTTTlfqTr^: 
Hinl in the In^U tablet for tifuiiiima niyame uijhnyitd bhuyef read 
* the rulc*« of dhurina shall be invincible.’ 
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bet : and we see the reason why this was departed from in the Nap^ari 
form, by turning the stroke outward, lest by turning inwards it 
should bo confounded with the ^ or shy a letter unknown in our old 
alphabet. With reference my former remark on the duplication 
of alphabetic forms to pro<hu e the aspirates, it may be adduced as an 
additional argument for such an assumption that in the oldest of three 
plates from Kaira with copies of which 1 have been lately favored by 
Dr. A. Burn, the jJi of the word plufla is twice written qj or pp in 
lieu of xj> •* v\hic]i is tlie augmented or aspirated form used in the other 
plates, and which is more consistint ultli the original type ijov\ dist los- 
ed to our knowledge. 

Of the bh I would merely take tliis opportunity of noti< ing that I 
have discovered the period and cause of the two very oppo->ite forms 
this letter which are found in later alphabets, as for instance the Mah- 
ratta ^ and the Tibetan ^ (wdiich agrees with the Devauagari or Kutila 
of the 10th century and have proved them both to descend from 
the original : the Mahratta may be said to follow naturally from 
the Suinhadri form; the other 1 have traced on the Sunrashtra cinns 
of Skanda and Kumaka Gupta, where so]Jictim(‘s tin* one ami ‘ume- 
times the other form is emploved, the latUn* l>c‘imjr the natural course 
funo\ved by the pen iu inntating the scu]]>tureil letter , ht*gmnuig at 
the top, viz : , whence would gradually follow and H with the 

heaclstroke, common to all the modern characters. 

The Pali contains but one .v. We cannot therefore expect to find lu 
our ancient alphabet the prototv{)e of either the Sanskrit in or Of 
these letters I endy notice the early forms because I have inserted tlu*m in 
the accompanying lithographed plate. I’he modern form of ^ wonhl secjn 
to be derived from tin* ^ of the Sammlragujita uv No. - aljihahe}. 
where again it might he presumed that it was introduced as a trilling 
modification of the letter or ,v, — in fact, hy clusLitg the outer strok(^ 
or doing the .same thing to this as was done to the p, to ha\c tin* cticct 
of duplication or aspiration. Or, it may lie more projier to consider it a 
written modification of the more ancient form y found on the copper-plate 
grants of the third century dug up in the (hijernt jicninsula, whence the 
transition is more evident and palpable to the various P.di and Sinhalese 
forms, the (’ashmerc form and even the modern Nagari and Bengali. 

It is not so easy to tr:ice the origin of the ialihn sUa, rt, in the old alpha- 
l>et butth-^reis plausible reason to suppose that this was originally merely 
the murdina or c<‘rehral s fl, turned in an opposite direction, invented to 
denote another modification of the sibilant required in the refinement 
of the Sanskrit alphabet. In tin* oldest Guierati plates, those arc writ- 
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ten bJ m ; and oxaetly tlie same structuro is retained in the square 
Pali alphabet or stone letter of Barma, except that the stroke in the 
centre is contracted into a dot, |oj ; further they are merely round- 
ed in the modern Burmese for the facility of writing, In no 

other alphabets that I know of are the analog-ies to the original type so 
faithfully preserved as to shew that these two sibilants were origiuaPy 
the same letter reversed in position, a mode frequently adopt as I 
have had occasion to notice V>efore, in Indiati alphabets to repreisent 
slight modifications in sound, ("see vol. VI. p. 47,>-G.) 

Tlie most ancient Snyiffkrii form, however, of tlie taliba sk is one I have 
jiJ^t disco VC* red on a genuine inscription of the time (d‘ Cu andracjc^fta, 
when' it is written and OO. 'rids ty}n‘ is evidently the original of 
tlie form so common on early Hindu coins and Insci iptions, 2), whence are 
dirc'ctly d.eseended the Tibetan the Bcmgah and the modern Nagari 
V, wliicli hen*totV‘re presented a Kind of aiiomal} in the derivation of our 
alphabetical s\ nihols. 

Having thu^ recovered the* coiiqdeto, ami as I consider it the prime- 
val alpliahf't of th<* Indian luuguagi <, 1 have arranged in the accom- 
))anving plate the change'^ each letter hu'^ undergone in successive cen- 
turi('s, as dedm ed from absolute recorils on copper or stone. The table 
fundshes a <’urious sptM ies of palreog rapine chronometer, by which any 
am‘ient monument may he a''<igned with considerable ac'ouraey to the 
]a‘riod at wliich it was written cv(*n though it possess no actual date. 

1 begin w'ith the sixth century before the (’hristiaii era, — because 
I suppose that the alphabet winch we po>scs'=', as usetl by the huddhists 
of a couple of centuries later, was that in winch tlndr sacred wH^rks had 
been written by tin* contemporaries of Idm>elf, who died in 

the }(‘ar f>d-3 B. 

W hat in some mea''Un* confirms this hypothesis is, that the Sanskrit 
character of tln^thinl century before Hlirist, (of which I have intro- 
duced a speciineii in the plate from the genuine document above allud- 
ed to^,) ditfers only so much from the ori«rinal form as the habits of a 
class of writers distinct in religion and more relined in language might 
naturally Introduce : — ^^just as wo afterwards find an equal degree of 
modificatiou from the type of .‘Viioka's time, in the Sanskrit alphabet of 
tive • euturies later, on the pillars. 

The Asoka alphabet (the Sanskrit one) agrees very closely with that 
of our Surasnfra coins, which may thence be pronounced to be ante- 
rior to the Ciupta series, 'fhe Giijerat plates dated in the third century 
of the samvat era, ditFer but little from the ,.4 a da'/ pillar or Samudra- 

* 1 hope to bo able to insert.an account of this inscription in ray next journal. 
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gnpta inscription, Imt that little is all in favor of their superio^ iinti- 
quity. 

Of the more recent alphabets it is iiiinrcessary to say any thijnr. 
The Tibetan is arkao\v]<'doed to be (»f tlie seventh century. Tin* KntHu 
alphabet is taken from the inst ription vent down in facsimile by Colonel 
Stacy from Bnrcilh/ : — \ve learn thence that the artist was of C.\tnnKj\ 
and wo see that tlie lleniLrali, wliieh was drawn from tin* same focus of 
learning near a rentur\ afterwanl', does n(»t ditler more froin it, than 
the modifteatioiiN it ha-, iinder^one since It was domiciled in the lowi'r 
}>rovinc(*s will (’\plain ; — Indeed ^dl (j! I Sanskrit ias' riprions from Urn'i- 
j'c.v to Cuttuck ditni* onl\ fioin tin* llntiki t\ pi* in liaMiiL t\e iriaii^'id.M' 
loop, T, In't * .d of the rmitjd one ST- 

A hundred other moduu :i(ion-v of th-* puixntive i haiMcter miLlh^ be 
easily intvoduicd, were 1 to traced soutbuaril or f<i cro^-^ to Ar^- m* 
Ceylon ; but 1 ].ur})Osi ly a\oid ^welliiii; tin* table : and inchide on! / ^bo'C 
epochas of tin* Indian alphabet wbiih can now be pu)\e(i lium uinichia- 
ble mouunientc' On a former occasion ( \ ol \T p. 'J'JJ ) the Anurt r 'tu 
IJuIa C(i7i .r I and Tvff i alphabet^ were traced lo the (hfpt { a* then* 
prototype, and ll iis mi^lit other.*' be deduced: but anol'ier Oj jjoriuiiitv 
must be sought ol j)laeing the whole iu a eomj>reb»*li>i\e table 

In eonclu.-ion, I may airain reirret that our printcr^ did nut take for 
fheir .standard the form that would base ^er^ed to blend the Jbm^aU 
and the IJiiidi into a common ."V-tem! 

§ 2. Lmipunc^e of fhc (itrnffr insi 
I imu-t uosv "Jiv a few ' last w.u'dv' on the laiiuu.ej** or diaiio t ef 
the (hijt^r it edict ab rontrastf*d with that <>f the Cvttark i opy, and tiic 
idiom of the pi!l;\i>. d'hc ji-los^ary which 1 have appeinletl to the tiau^- 
lation of l a'^di tablet lias almost anticipateil all I initrbt havi* resersed 
for this branch of my discnssi«jii. Jtcading' as Mr. T ( fiNocn ju'.tls 
observes, tlirough a Sanskritiz(*d medium, svith a pandit ilt inv (‘Ibou , and 
withonf a Pali dictionary (if s,n ]i a tiling exi'*t> », mv onl\ method of 
coming at the si^nse lias been by finding i orre-ponding Sauvknl words 
in every case; — and so close is the analogy cif fiie two language^, that 
in most cases little more was necessary than to subjoin an r after a 
py or a 7/ after an a ; and to cbaiige lliuiio into tin* risitrira. 

All doubt as to the* pre-ex istenci* of the Sanskrit in its purest stale 
being s<*t aside by the simultnm.ous ])rofluction of a monument of 
Asoka’s time, I nerd not trouble ni\seli* to prove the necessity of the 
existence of a higher and more remote model to account for the marked 
♦ Captain J,i A HKNiviSs haa lately publiithed a very useful volume of the south, 
ern alphubtb^ but none reach up even to our third series ia aattiiuity. 
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difference between the dialect of Gujerat and that of Cuttach. In the 
former we find bhavati, asti^ is ; auusasti, command ; fit ; following 

closely upon the iSanskrit etymology : whereas in the latter we have hotiy 
othi, anusathi, atta^ as in the modern Pali. It would be a process of 
inversion indeed to derive the former from the latter, while we have 
the instances of French, Italian and Latin before our eyes. 

The dialect of GirnuVy then, is intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, 
or rather the pillar idiom ; for Pali, so called, agrees in some respects bet- 
tor with Olio, in some with the other, and in orthography decidedly 
with neither ! 

Thus the word idha used at Girnnr for ‘ here,' is correctly 

the Pali term as may b(‘ seen in the long quotation about the erection of 
a Atu/tn in Ceiflan inserted in last month’s journal. 

The eorresponding word in the t*a>tern dialect is curiously modified 
to hid(u a fact I only a -(.ertained by the collation of the two texts, and 
one which at once opens an important disc<)\ery to aid our studies. In 
si'veral of tlu* Dhauth in>c‘ript lon^, tin* expressions hiddlokika pdralokikuy 
- -hidahika puridoKa, occur: at (.a )iar ( UUh t«iblet ) we have ix\^o iltikikd 
purulukikd chit : — all lin‘?e arc evnhmtly 

‘ of this world and of tin* next world.* Now the o|>ening of the pillar 
inscription which so iiiucli ])frplcxed us ha^ tin* same elements hiduta 
jdiUifr — ur hen* and licroafTer, a sen^e which at 

onre renders the pa'^'-age intelligible. i'he same nia\ be said of hida- 
takaye puiitakaye in the north compartment. 

d'lie eastern dialect is remarkable for this species of cockneydsm 
w'hicli, .'i.s far as I know, ha.s no parallel in an\ of the grammatical Pra- 
krits: tlms the /i is inserted before evuvn ( hevuin)^ idain and some 
sither words beginning with vowels. 

On the other hand (but this is also a eockne}iam) the semivowel y is 
cut off in many' wofds such as uthd, ad>u utuyuui wdiich are correctly spelt 
at Cirnar^ — pathdy jjada, puca (S. t/at/n) and i/nm. In these instances 
the pillar language is remotest from the ISanskrit. There is a singular 
exception however in the feniiuiue pronoun ii/aru (S. XV) which i.s pre- 
served throughout at Dhtndi and on the pillars ; whereas at Girnar^ a^am 
i.s made both masculine and fnmnmc. as in modern (or rather wTitten) 
Pali. 

There cannot be a better test of the gradual change of language than 
the word pratiy a pretix in Sanskrit extensively used, implying relationy 
direction or relttrn. In the Pali of Girnar this is merely altered to pati 
Ij X omission of the r. In the language of the pillars the same prepo- 
sition is always written patiy with the cerebral t, ^Thc orthogra- 

2 N . 
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phy varies in the written Pili of books^ being in Ceylonese patU in 
Burmese pati; while in Prakrit, the rules of which generally change the 
hard to the soft consonants, t Xo t to 4^ the word is written nfv padi 
as for &c. and perhaps we may recognize a 

final change into par in the modern Hindi, for instance in paros 

from prativcm viciiiitv, and other words, 

Substantiv'es suffer modifications not so great in extent, but equally 
remarkable, and significant of gradual corruption. 

The word man may ser\e as an examph^ : Sans. m(inushtff(9, ; 

at Girnar, mnnnso ; at Dhauli and on tin* pillars, innnhr ; Pali 
monnsso ; Prakrit — ? Bhakha, maiyts. Again the Sanskrit, pny n^ 

is made at Girnar, p urn sn {':•): at Dliauli, ; Pali, 

or pos€i ; Prakrit, puriao. In modern dialects it is only used as a 
Sanskrit word. 

Of the changes undergone l»v the verb*? a good example may be select- 
ed in the substantive? verb bhu, hharnti, be; \Ahich is found unimpaired 
in several instance*? at though never so on the pillars ; — huti. the 

¥i\i form, sometimes takes its plaee in the Girnar tablets, — ahsays <jn 
the pillars. The Prakrit changes this to kadi, ; whence it is 

further softened to hui and ^ k<T in the modern dialec ts 

and Xf^ nii>ti (Sanskrit ami are aKo 

retained in the original form at Girnar: at Dhauli they hooame atfu and 
rmthi; whereas in Pah tliey are converted into fittki and ndtthi. The 
future pa^^ive participle tc-ruiinates as the Sanskrit in farj/n, at 

Gir?idrya\\d tum/a at Dhauli ; while Pah makes it tahba ; Prakrit dnbba ; 
and the form is altogetlier lost in the modmai bhdshas. This gradual 
transition is well marked in the verhAci; do; — Sans karttaryum ; 
Gj\t. kotar parti ; Cut. kotarip<nn ; Pal. katavrniu ; Prak. kndnhbnm. 

In writing many Sanskrit words in which tin* sth, oe st, dental, or cere- 
bral, are required, a curious rule is adopted at Girndr uf representing 

them by a cerebral < wiih the s .subjoined, as }s^ for ffrd“^?Tfr, 

may remain; HXrU^ unustM for H C)^X ^dhist/ma for 

In all these the lowermost consonant is pronounced firat. 

Another similar anomaly is remarked in the mo<ie of writing vy in 

b A + A the r being plac- 

ed below the 3^, wherea-* on the pillars (where the double consonant is 
employed at all) it is correct ly w ritteu A The word hdmhana, 
is written w/h the h below may therefore on the above priii* 
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ciple be read with the h first, bdhmuna^ as nearer to the Sanskrit. At 
Dhauli this word is invariably written bdhhana. In modern Pali it ia 
written brdhniano with the dental n. 

In the inflexion of the seventh rase we have at Girnar often ^ rahi 
(or hmi) \ at Dhauli msi or s). These correspond of course with 
the Sanskrit st?)iin in &c and all forms are allowed in the facile 

grammar of the writte n Pali, along with the regular locative in e. It ia 
impossible not to recognize the Hindi postjjosition men in the Girnar 
form of the locative case. 

The conjunctive ^ ru .xcem- to 1><‘ used for ‘anfl’ as frequently as vd for 
‘or.' It is t}i(‘ IViNian coiijunction, and is used in written Hindi though 
seldom in the spoktni tongue; uur tlie paiiflit pointed out in one 

])lace written ^ d/ n, hut I douht th(‘ reailii\L>*. 

A great many other instance'* might he cited to prove that the lan- 
guage of Giryiar !> not precisely either ]>un‘ Sanskrit, or the jmre Pali of 
boftk'.s': hut as the huddhi^t volumes td' an* acknowledged to be 

j)ost<*rior hv 4d() vears to tin* <leath of wSakv a, hi'' tenets having been first 
ri‘du( ed to writing, in ( about IHt vear^^ before C’hnst, some 

ehang'e may be alhiwed to have taken jiiace in tlu* m»'an time, and we may 
pn‘<uuH*ihat tin* inst'rqilions reprc'-ent the i^ali tor v nlgar) tongue 

as it was in tlie nun* of A.sok on the wcvt of India, as tin* pillars shew it 
tons as it was pronounced cm tlieoast, or in proper. Now it i.s 

curious enough that sonn* of the di-stingui^liing i rails of the pillar dialect 
an* jiist sucli a." are jionited out by the grammarians of a later dav as con- 
stituting the dilTereiucs between Ma^adhi ami I\ilu — names it must be 
remembered which are inditferentlv emploved in (Vv/on, :$unu and 

even China^ to expn'ss the <acred language of tin* Ibiddinsts. Thu'«, 
quoting from MM nmt Hi uNori \ 1‘N^ai siir ie Paii j). ],!>(>, — 

“ Ra devnent /« eit Mdirnd/u ; l*ah pnur*-:tO, Ce ehangement 

a quclque fois lu*u en Pr.ikrif, jainai'- on Paid’ — ami again in the next 
paragraph, — en M i^ndh* le noiniiiatif singulier e**! en r (which takes 
the places of rkvorgn ) tanifis quVn Pr.tkrit et cii Ikab il cst tonninc eii 
o.** 4'he use (d' <j in ln*u of c for the mas<’. nominative is general, but 
not universal :u the text before us. 'Fhe c<mclusion, to which tlie same 
savans were le<l at tliat early period of tlieir studies, may now require 
a sligliT niodtiieation : — 

“ Une comparaison attentive du Prakrit et du Pali nous a conduit a 
Cette conclusion ; 

“ 1. Qu il exi.sto, enfre ces deux dialoctes, nnc rcssemblauce telle 
qu'on pent avancer (^uiU sont prenque ulentiques ; 

2 N 2 
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2. Que le Prakrit alt^re plus le Sanskrit quo ne Ic fait le P^li, et 
qu'il offre en quelque sorte, le second d^jrre d'alteration> coinme le Pali 
cn cst lo premier et le plus imraediat . — Essai sur le Edit. 15. 

The second position is quite true, and it has been fully developed in 
a recent work (Institutiones Prakritic®) by Professor Lassej^, which 

should be in the hands of every Indian philologist. 

Constat itaque, PAlicam linguam sacramesselinguam KAuddhnrum mrridionalivm^ 
id cst coriim qui versus meiidiem ab oris Kalingae potissnmim >olvrnte'^, rrligiimis 
Buddhairse doctrinam primum in Taprobanen insulaiu transtiilrre, indcque in Indiam 
ultra Gangem transccti late propagaverunt. Ista lingua a SHiisciitico fonte eodem 
proraus inotio derivata est atqiie Prakrita pra*ripun, decditata vctustioiis lingnse 
structura, nullis sive paene nuUis adjectis novis iuventi<; uno tainen, «t ito dtcain, 
gradii antiquior quam <!cenicus sermo, ceteroquiii arctissimo vinrnlo cum PrAkrita 
praecipua conjuncta, aaepe ab ea omniuo non diversa. Cnjus rei in caussa nil 
aliud fuisse potest, quam id, quod haer prius nd literal ius uaiis nccommod.ita fnciit 
quam ilia, dicam, quod sentiam, uno saeculo commode orta esse po^^-iunt ili*jrri- 
miiia, quibus Palica a Pr&krita distinguatur. Cohaeret autem PAlira lingua rmn 
emigratione Uiuldhaicac doctrinac in terras ineridionales ; ipsa nuteiu in India sino 
ullo dubio uata cst. Utrum statirn ab initio lingua Palioa usi sint Hamid liae meri- 
diem petentes, necnc. qae<»tio est satis obseuru: verum enirnvero, quuin imiia emi- 
giatiouis in Taprobancm ante annos ante ehr. n. vix ponere licrat, en nrvo 

vetustior vix crit Palicae dialecti accommoJafio ad rcligionem Buddhae dorendnni ; 
quanto junior sit illo aevo, alii, historiae huju*^ sectae cftuncleandae operam imvnn- 
tes, vidcant. Puikritam autem secniram quadi ingentisimo ante cln n. '>un» vetus- 
tiorem vix crederem, nee taraen ultra saecnlum juriiorein ; nam in Nfriehchakati, 
dramatc ante chr. n. probabiJitrr scripto, et quidein, m traditinni fndorurn fides 
habeuda sit. circa oucentesimiim ante rhr. n. annum, Pr.ikiitieus sermo iani utitur 
norma proru-s eadem, atque, in recciitinf ibus fahulis ; neque ab iJlo tempore imniu- 
tatus est- J^ceunm autem ipsani si respicis. sciendum e^t, utrnrn ea ab initio \huos 
admisent dialeetos, iieene. antequam ejus aetatera cum actate dmlectonim sccnica- 
ruiu conjungas. 

L,.\ssln'h fust. Ling. Praontieae. f>0. 

The position assumed by M. Lasskn, that the Pali of Crtflon was 
immediately derived from the bliores of Kalinfra, indepemlentiv of its 
bein^ matter of history, is supported by the evidence^ of the records now 
discovered in that country. Yet it must be ronfe.ssed that in some re- 
spects there is a nearer connection with the dialect of fhijerat : and it 
is not unnatural to suppo.se that a maritime iut.ereourse also prevailed 
at a very early period between the western emporia of Suroiihira, and 
Tamhapanni, the island so fruitful in aromatics, which would lead to 
an intercommunion of those professinjf the samf‘ faith iu the two coun- 
tries. 

The vernacular language of India at. that period, then, varied in diffe- 
rent provinces it approached n.ore to the Sanskrit in the northwest ; 
diverg^ fr-.in i\. m Magadha and Kalinga . —hMl it was in both places 
essentially what jg now called Puli, a word supposed to be derived from 
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pallh a village; as we should nowadays distinguish villa- 
ger, boorish, from urdd the language of the court. There is no trace of 
genuine JPrukrit in either of the dialects, and we may therefore agree 

with Prof. Lassen that the patois of the dramas was not used until 
three or four centuries later. The grammarians who subsequently framed 
the rules of this corrupted idiom cease to mention JPah at all ; — a proof 
that it had already been banished the country along with the Buddhist 
religion ; while the M^igadhi by them s«*t down as nearly the lowest 

jargons is evidently quite different from the inferior language of the 
pillars, and the Cuttack inscription-'. 

IIcre«'»4ter we may be able to elassily the various written vernacular 
languages of India in chronological order, as regular as the modifica- 
tions of the alphabet in the accompan\nig plate, and thus venture to 
aj)proxirnnte tlie date of many an uncertain aiithc^r : — hut the result as 
rejjardsthe Sanskrit itself is already manifest; — tlu* farther hack we go, 
the ne*ir»T we a]‘proach to this paient tongue. And \et m the sixth 
century hifort* C’linst we are far, very far, removed from pristine 
}iuj’ity, in \Nl.al wc suppo'-e to he the spoken dialect of the dav ; 'while 
on the other hand we have proof that the grammatical structure of this 
classical laugiiagt' it^dif has not in the slighti^si degree changed since the 
time of Alix\ndlr tlie (Jreat. 

That there were many provincial dialects prevalent, oven in the time 
of IUddm.a has been already jirovod from the hooks of his followers. I 
cannot howe\( r close my 'present hasty notice better than hy inserting 
the \ery words extratted from the rihiuan authorities bv my friend 
M. ('.st)\iA <le at my retpiost. since iu the discus.sions which may 

eiivuc upon tins prolilic theme it will he alwnv*- more satisfactorv to re- 
fer to the author's ovmi words than to a translation. Mr. Cso.ma 
w rites : — 

“ I hcff loave^o lay before yon a passage from the Index or Intro- 
duction to th«‘ t»ue liundri'd volumes ot tin* Ku h^isifu v quoted there 
from the fourth abridged eoranienfary on the hula chakra Tantra) 
showing that the doctrine of iShakya, after his death, was compiled in 
ddferent languages in ditTerent parts of India, and in some other foreign 
couutnos. The quotation, in Tibetan is thus; 

Q^^r wx-gx'v ^s’vx’g'^’ 
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-o? 

»r^’|<V’<VTT 

tJX'fX’XlQ'SfS'S^f'^j'u gX'-E^ 

SfV^c;-a'*(QI*VQ'Sf*>’'>c;' T 13^’*«l’'n-5p^'Sc;’I<5«l<V’ Vi ’g i' VQ 
9f4f3i'VX'i'fg?>-V''3i'<V-^*V'V'51’3]Q’SIS’5««r’ii T 
V’a»fV’-5’>'»r(§a»'V<V’V^^’VQ’*V’*i*f<V^5,'qi'SS'Vv"''»®l’^»V- 
€*v’<v't I vs'S’S(s’§^'€v’ 

% T S'^V'5>’ i'aisi'^'5fvi'N''V'T • i'^V' *^’VX' 

VQ SfS’SV^VTT Vi*V'’«l'ryiQI'5’Vi'^’'MQ’SfV5V<Vr T 
Q”ic;'5,' i»fV'’qQ''UQ]’S' T |Q§’^Q.’’l'St’S’SV ! 

Kl<Vi’(^«J’g’VQ yi<2I'g' T i^N’sigc;W &C. 


Translation, 

From the fourth abridj^od commentary on the Kdla chakra, 

‘After Tathac.ata, the most accomplished Buddha, the llha/^araft 
had been delivered from pain (or sorrow,!, e, had died) liere in .d'iyade- 
ska, the compilers writimr in books tlie three vehicles (or works on the 
three-fold princMpies) they exprebse<l all the three true repoMtories ot 
Sutra of Tathagata in In'- language. Tlie Sutra vln^^ iji the Sindhii 
language. The Prajnyd /ydiT/meVd and the in S^mskrit. "^I’lie 

several sorts of Tantras, in several languages : Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apa- 
bhransha, in that of the mountaineers, and all sorts of inhMdichhas. The 
compilers thus colle<'ted all the doctrines taught by the all-knowing. 
Accordingly all the three vehicles ( ViAnain) in Tih<^ were written in 
the Tibetan language. In China, in ('hinese; in great C'hma in great 
Chinese. In the Tarsika couritry% in Parsik language, (>n the north 
of the Sita (Jiixartes ) river, in the languages of the ( 'hampnka country, 
the Ape or Monkey country, and of the (jold-land (or country). Thus it 
has been said.’ 

24^4 March, 1838. A. CaoMA.” 

[Notk. T have not given m)tthogrApb of Captain Lang’s exceltent facsimile on 
doth <jf the Gtriiar inacriptioimt length, because I am in hopcfi of soon having it rc- 
* viaed on the spo-, either by Br. Burn or by Lieut. PoaxANg, when I ihall hneten 
lo publish in a reduced form.— -J. P.} 
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VIII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society- 

Wednesday Evening y the Wi April y 1838. 

The Right Reverend the Loro Bishop of Calcutta, in the chair. 

Dr. H. H. Spry, proposed at the last meeting, was elected by ballot a 
member of tlie Society. 

Dr. F. Huffnaole, was proposed by Mr. G. A. Prinsep seconded by 

the Secretary. 

Co rresjw n den ce . 

Read letters from Edwarii R. n.4NirnL, E«q. Secretary to the Rnval 
Institution, Edward Balf<ii;u, K'iq. Secretary of the Royal of 

Surgeoiw, and Chari. fs Komo, Esq. Secretary of the Royal S *ciety of 
London, acknowledging the receipt of the la^t volume of tlie ResearcJies 
and Journnl. 

Ueinl a letter from II. Douglas, E'-4j. (senior member of the Ci'il Ser- 
vice, lately retired,) dated Patna, l ith March, 18SH. ;n*krK»wit'dgHig the 
receipt of a copy of the Khazdriaiul Ihn. presented to }jim by t})e Society 
in consequence of the great a&-sistance afforded by him to its* compiler 
Kiianji' as mentioruMl witli gratitude in Ins preface. 

Mr. I), statea that tlie relatives of the author are poor anti uneducated, 
and a presentation copy "ould he thrown away on them. 

Read a letter from Jt ra.s Drs.! vbihn.s K-q Secretary to the Natural 
fliKtory Society of the Mauritius, ackriow ledging receipt of the Oriental 
puhlications of the Society, and forwarding for presentation to the Society, 
('ont inuat ion of the Meteorological observations kept by himself from 
.lime to Septend)er, IH37. 

Ill reply to the cirruhtr regardine tidal nhserv ation«, M. Desjardins 

- ihiii Mr. In oyd, Chief Knmueer on the bad organized n complete 

Heiics «bu’b hud been sent <lir<*ct to I'lofe^sor \Vu^ivt’r.I , 

Also a letter from M. Uoiv dk Rociif/le, l^iesident of tbe Geogra- 
phical Society of Taris, forw arding the 7th volume of their luilletin, and 
noticing the receipt bv mistake of dujilicate of the Researches. 

A1 'jo, .'I letter of thanks from Professor H(*pp for tlie ^lahahluiratay &c. 
and presenting his own works iti retuin. (See library.) 

M useuvi, 

Ciilonel McLf.od had completed the erection of the pillar upon which 
the Hiihl <d' ^\’ll.'^o^ was set .at th»; entninci* into the oriental end of tbe 
Ivibrarv . Im‘ reciMMMl tbe thanks of the Societv for the superior manner 
in which it was executed. 

I.dtnny. 

The following ^ooks were presenteii hy the authors : 

\ crgleichrndc Crnmnintik- or I'uniparativr (Jr nmuiu of ►lirSaiKcnf, Z<“iuhniefk, 
Latin, Lilliuaniaa, (lOthic. mul (Jcriiirtn languatc>, lliiet* p.'trt;* — i'lofe^sorTnA'SZ 
Lopc. 

J t xt nnd Lutm translation of thr episode of Solus from tue ih<{bhjrot-i ^ second 
pai t ' by the settne. 

Not'd* dn 1 ru'tc Per*.in snr les sertus de liu(,':nii mtitulC, Akhln- 

qiti .M iil)(,'ini. de M iiAKCiN dk Ta^s^ . 

Alap of the Post roads in Indi«i --;>rrsr»ifri/ hy Copt.i^n Fni'i^r 

'I'be following by Societies and editors. 

RuUetiii de la '^ocifde de GroirrapliK*. N'ol. ViT. — the Ceotj For of P.nts, 

Transactions of the IMcdical nnd Physical Socirlv of Uoinhav- by the Society 
thcouffh C. MoRKltKAP. lisq. >cfr/7ari/. 

Quarterly Journal of the .Madras Literary Society - hi) Dr. Cole, 'secretary and 
Editor, 

The Chinese P.'pository, Vols, II, III, IV, V, part of VI — presented by 
Jnylis, Esq^, |B 

I’be following wutrkft were presented by (hipwn T. S. Buur, Engineers. 

Burt’s Observations on Nature, t vol. edited by his sou, 

Burt’s Christianity, a poem with notes, ditto. 
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Views of Ancient and Modern Hindu and Musalmitn ArcUitecture — by Capt, Burt. 

The following were received from the booksellerB. 

Larduer’s Cabinet Cyclop«dia — England, vol. 7. 

Hnrton’s Flora Americana, 3 vols. (purchafied.) 

The usual Meteorological Journal — by the Surveyor General. 

Oriental Publications. 

Messrs. Thacker and Co. submitted a Ale of the AH/ Leila to page 504 
completed : 100 pages more were in the press. The translution of the first 
50 nights was expected daily and would he printed w ithout loss of time. 

Literary and Antiquities. 

The Rev. W. Tatlor, forwarded a duplicate of the continuation of his 
Report to the Madras Literary Society on his examination of the Mac- 
kenzie manuscripts. 

General Allard presented facsimiles of two ancient inscriptions from 

Kashmir. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Burnes, was read^ announcing the dis- 
patch of the Cabul marhle slab noticed at a former meeting. 

Raja Venkata Aswa Rao, presented copy of an inscription from a 
temple at Warangal in the Hyderabad district, in the Teliriga character, 
with a transcript in Devandgari by himself. 

Mr, E. Blundell, Commissioner of the Tenusserim Provinces, in reply 
to the Society's request, forw’arded a translation and restored copy of the 
inscription on the Great Arracan bell, a dencription of w'hich (i»y Captain 
Wroughton) was published in the December No. of the tJournal. 

The Secretary read continuation of his translation of the religious edicts 
of Asoka from Gujerat and Cuttack. 

[Printed in the prc*'ent number.^ 

He also announced the discovery that a second inscription fiom Juna^ 
gnrh in Gujerat. in Sanskrit, related to the circumstance of the repair of 
a. bridge in the time of Chardbagupta, and by the very Asoka his grand- 
son whose Pdii edicts had just been described. 

[This notice which is of gieat interest in the study of Indian autiquities, will be 
published in our next nurnher ] 

Captain T. S. Blri, Engineer-^, announce<l in a letter to tbe Secretary, 
that he had discovered three new pillars, two of them with inscription!* in 
the No. 9 character in of which he had taken facsimiles for trall^- 

mission to the Society, 

Captain Burt writes also : — 

** I paid a visit to the* Sarn hi monum!*nt and copied the third ancient inscription 
referred to by Captain Smith u-, hein;'^ il.cc:ible. and of which he did not for that 
reason take an mipre^^ioa. 1 am happy in bciup able to confirm your remarks 
as to the shortf-r inscriptions in the old chiirarter at ^lich frcnti their nU 

beidg writteri upon different huire blorks of utone fformiiiir component parts of the 
terrace or outer wall of the topcj ‘tuti‘'factoi iiy neenunt for the word d4num. because 
each hutre stone was the d sntrm or irift of the individual ronrer ,f*d. 

“ I have taken facsimiles of about a hundic<l iuHCriptiooH or mure sinre I left 
Sehore or lihdsa on tbe I3th ultimo, but the erre-ter part R»e from salti monuments, 
and not worth setuling. One however is 5 feet by 4 n splendid facsimile ll'SO odd 
of the samvat 

Mr. M. Kittgk, having returned from a trip to explore the site of 
some coal beds in Cuttack, on which i»e had been deputed by government 
Ht the recommeridHtiou of the ("oal (Committee, bud before the meeting 
»n account of the antiquarian researohea he had collaterally been enabled 
to make at variims plaees in his route. 

[We hereafter give a sketch Of the tour and nerd not therefore anymore, than 
that nUhoiugh tbe heat was so great as almost paralyse out*of-door cxertioua 
atill the ZQiUons explorer left nothing unseen or undone on his route : — be re-exa* 
mined the inscriptions at DhauU mounted on a frail bamhu scaifold,-^ha copied a 
Bobanetvoar Inscription : he drew the whole of the sculpture on the caves at Vda» 
yagiri, --dL jaya stambha on a plain at some distance^— the J^jipur iniages«>«-iutd 
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•ame of the black pagfoda eculptufe ; thia temple is now under spoliation by the 
Khurda raja, and Mr. Kittok saj?gested that the Society should secure some of 
the better samples of its rich carving far their mimeum, rather than allow them to 
be fractured and thrown away. His visit to the coal district was attended with 
success and will form the subject of a separate report. The drawings had not 
then arrived, but we have since been pratifi^d with a siglit of them, and hava 
remarked decided ti aces of the Greek soluierVs dress in the battle scenes, as we 
noticed in the lihilsa tope relievos.] 

Physical. 

A further note on the geography of Cochin China was submitted by 
the Bishop of Isunropohn. 

A letter from Captain Burnks ^ave an account of the ruwan or 
inovinjg sand near Cabul , — with a ilraw'ing^ of the hill by Mr, Go.vsAiiVBs, 

Captain Cautlby c<»tnmuiiicated the joiirnai of a trip to the Niti pasi 
of the Himdlayas, hy H. Baiikn, E^q. C. S. 

A drawing hy Mr. G. Tkbb'., of a lar^e fossil head (elephant) lately 
extracted from the rock near A^ar/tirihpur, was sent hy Dr. Spilsbcry. 

Specimens of coal from a new site near the Damoda discovered by Lieut. 
J. Hahrvnuton, were presented by Mr. Manol >:s. 

[Evttact of a letter to Captain WlLKlSsOM ] 

“ I semi you a specuueu of coal bioui^ht from pergana Jkerrta. in which pergaua 
that iiitnerul abomirK. Thi< wao taken from Hie surface of the ground aiiout a 
quarter «>f a mile east of tlic town of Jherrut, and five or six miles from tbc banks 
of the D.tmodn river. Of the depth or extent of tiie bed I cannot i^peak preci«e]y, 
but it lie** near the surface, i.« 1 believe of eonaidcuible thick nc'^a, and witli perha[is 
orra.sionul breaks or flows extends for ni.iny aiilo'. 1 have found it within ii.'tlf a mile 
of the Damoda and in '.ojiie places it prob.ibly reaches tne banks. 

“ 'rhe quuliti of the eoul *-ceiu» to :>?; cood ; trie 'pvriincn i send, and ail that 1 
liuve piocurcd. have beep expo^'t-d to t ne svi atiicr ffu aL't .s, and one I should sup- 
po-e inferior to w hal iiiijht be had at greater depths. It burn*- Irc-elv in a stnail 
stove and reduces completely into a^hc-, so tU.it it i> fiec iiom -late or other lu- 
cuuibu^tible stib*<taiice. 

•* To enable you to trace the position of thi'. \:iliiahle he<l of coni I nifiy mentiou 
that it lies in about Lai. 4.r N. ami Long. 66'- u>' K beinir about lo umes west 
from the {'hinakurt ( olhery, and on the noitheiu or left bank of the iJuuoua. ’ 
Huruha^ \ 

6th March, IbdH. J (SiL'nrd) J. HARR^NGTON. 

[Foi an analyMs of the specimen, sfr fhe table publi.shed this mouth ] 

Some speciineiiis of the fossil hones discovered hy Mr. Popk, the Cape 
of Good supposed t<i he m contiuuatioti of the senes ])re>etited by 

him on 7th Soptember, lHr>6. had ai rived addressed to .Mr, K. rKoriKH, 
who lieiu;r .di-eiil, the Sccrolai) had claimed them for the Society. No 
descri]>lion had been rccened. 

Mr. IV. CTiAi'iK'Fi . presciiltMl water sn. ikes in spirits. fr«iiii Gauya 
Sagar, 1 cral*, atW liie tin of a hheUti fish with a sucking' inject attached. 
Also the skelt-tou of the head of a kangaroo rat. 

Lieut i'li.'itit Fki.i. I N., presented ti'»h .wnl a fe i 

Mr. Nicolas, a buil, the Austrian Patniicole mounti-d. 


When the ordinary business wa^ concluded Mr. J. W. Grant exhibited 
to the members present, with the aid of a very lieautiful lucernal micros, 
cope belonging to himself, some of the fossil infusoria lately the subject of 
80 much discussion at home. Living itifii^oria of nearly the same species 
had frequently been compared ihereviith, hut they were not now in sea. 
son; other kinds were plentifully exhibited, as aUo the ashes of the vari. 
OU8 coals of Burdwan and Aseamt iu v\hich Mr. Grant pointed out a 
marked dlfTerer bo mucii so that he could tell to which held auy speci. 
inen belonged from the appearance of its ashes under the microscope. 

Mr. Ghiiit received the thanks of the Members present^ for the gratiti^ 
cation ufTordeil them. 



observations 


IX . — Meteorological Register. 
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!. — Rf-yhirnfif'H rntfl l'rfu}sIation (tf the Jnsc) ij^tton on (he Jar^e; 
Amtvnn />"// /^o/r at ?ioffro}oi{hafy Z,illah AUi^nrh., de.scriiied 
bn ('njitoin WkoiC'Hion in the Jou/nol of tlte A:iialic Soch 
J )vv*‘nihi r iS.'i7, 

Vt t(M‘ loii of Coloiu‘1 BruNHY tho larger of tl e t'AO faO'-i miles 

pve) un‘f| hy Whuuoh TON, whirh app^arofl U> hi^ }'an''liT to be 

in tlie 'i.tlaiM thalrti, n,}^ ser»t to Mr 11 Hi.L \ n rr. L. CoiTirrii.--ionor at 
AJ uiniAiu ujtii a that he \\ouM (lidvavuiir to \svt it read and 

i] aii-.lat<*d b} the tiatls(‘s of that }»laco. 

!>) the liands of Dr. I‘ h ffAiin<sO\’ it v.*as jeturned to a fair 

traii-cnpt oi' the v\]ii<"h we ha-'ien to np with the an! of the 

tipw fount of lliirinau pe (M-^i for the publieation i)f !Mr. I.ANi.hs Dic- 
tion. u'v. d Ue two >hK"' of lh(» 1 k* 11 «'()!ilairi 'iepavate v'opn*-; of the same 
lest, ouc in /mo // i/ 'C .uni tl.e other lu T. i tr. boll) witti an aduuxture of 
}\ili at the eoiiinn n-‘C'ou‘i]t ami t'U :un!.niou. On ^ettuii^ up the Tal.un> 
we found so many eharaotors he wantino* that we were olli!je<i lo 
hre.ak !ip the fenn*; hut we h.ive had the whole wnttin in lithoc’apliv 
rather than onnt it, thniKIntr if iinght prove intere.''ting- to students of 
thc'^e diaU•ct^ tu ha\e tht' eorrespondinir texts face to face. 

i’or tin' tr.m«il.ition, Mr. 1?M NOhLu informs us, we are indebted to a 
youngs military friend of his wdio h.as made some jiroi^ress in studying the 
language. The eonchiding portion being in Pah was translated hv Dr. 
Rk hako^on himself ou his way to Calcutta* To all those fnends, as 
well as to their native assistants who nmst have had no easy task in 
<h‘ciphering the facsimile notwithstanding the care and minuteness with 
w hii'h it was executed, ne heg to return our best thanks. 

It will be seen that the iuscriptiuu contains a scrap of history of no 
small interest in its way. 
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Translation o f the inscription on a 13ell 


[April, 


It seems that about the beginning- of the seventoorith century the kin<y 
of Pegu being invaded by bis neighbour the Burmese sovereign of 
Pagahm (Pagan the ancient capital described by Colonel Burney in 
the J* A. S- Vol, IV. p. 400) called in the aid of his ally the king of 
Martaban^ whom, after gaining his object, he sought trom-horously to 
destroy ; — but he became justly the victim of his own stratagem, and 
was defeated by the Martaban king who forthwith pos‘^o.ssod hhnsi‘]f 
of Threehenthaivudiiee* y {Pegu?) having the four oofiiioinens of Ynd^ 
s^atanneey Bydzatanneey Yattatanee and Yougut unee. is then 

represented to hav'e endeavoured to extirpate some h(‘r(*s\ that elTended 
the sect of Buddhists he brought with him, by scattering the ohiioxious 
articles: and the tinal act which the inscription nsord'. is its own 
construction for the worthy object of sounding an alarm that should 
reach the royal ear when any injustice was crying aloud in the str<‘ct> , 
this was in the year 984 which if it be reckoned in tlu- vulgar Burmese 
era will correspond with A. D. I6i:2. 

We cannot help regretting that «uch a monum^nu should haw horn 
removed from the place where it had a name, a hi>tor\, anti an ohp'Cl, 
to be lost in an obscure Hindu temple hi the nortliwe^t of Iiidi.i ! \N <' 
know that such sacrilt*^-^, for by no other nanu’ c an call thr pltuuh r 
of a place of worslup, was prohibited ; hot thr* check- niU':^ 

ia'i\e ht-en small indeed that cuul<l take no cogni/am-e of the ronuA.d of 
a mass -Aeighuig 31 hundri-d weig}»t ! W c should like lo see th.e h* 11 
claimed by our civil coumns'iitnu'r and restored by our goveriinient. 
as an act more hkelv than anv other to ingratiatf' us with tlie people 

A re. icon. We would e\cii ( OTO])ei]-'ati- in ea-li il,c‘ Ursdtndnr. if In- 
conscience would not readdv coneede the l»e!i frfnn his temple when tf>hi 
that it belonged to the hated ami impure follo^vers tjf liuddha ! 

WithllATNA Paula's aid wc lia\e givim the correct Yuh orthoujra- 
phy of many words wrongly sjjclt on the Bi 

Perm a I // // . 

ooggno^o coaS^aSn^ScGcoQj^ cooSoq^eexS 
@SQOoooqcpsgo6^o;'Ooc>qgco|:d-^oq^-OQ5@scoo5 

^’'^oqlcooS^s QCXDSoqqps 0o5 
^OOOOOOO 000 00^0 qoo 5 j^ScXOgll o^'^go^oegf qoo5<^ 

oogSe^o oS II ooo5 @ icco5 oqc^ jgoo<gD«oooG^^ ' '> 

^ * Sri/tan^ovafi, powst-hst**! of awann, a nama generally applied to Ban^oon. 
The four epithets aro Sanskrit nnm-.s — Ufijadhant, Vhdytulhani, UjitaudhlSnl aud 
Yodhadlikci!, the abode of rojalty, luaruiug, j«wcla and warriors. 
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Golco«g$G'Co5i^ODg5ll oqcpsQoSgooooocj^ coloo 
on o^^go^6c^^Qco5«^(§^ oo^c^Do^ii ooooo^ocooS 
^ JID ^Scg^OOpSlIOOnCXD^OOOoS OQO^ ^jSc^6^iioo 
^S(905q|aD^o<5s06Qco5<^oo^ii o^so^oo^ 
«'jooi-GO.?>oq^oo|^° ^ScopSfgpSq^oopSii ascoo<^oo 
'?SOOcScpDOCOpSQ'>D(5oQo2 SSs3C^Oo6^06^ll ^0 
coS'')cBoo|;ii ooScopSoooSoo^c^ 

rOp^OCOj.£0-.pSq|06'!i 9S0 

■' v op ?c^p c^ j, £ 0 . p8 ql 06 iio^£ cq0 pq ood?o^,socS 

■'i ^'1 ^'' ' 6 § ' qjo - ^oo0£ ;i SiooS 

’ pf ; 1 rj-J^ CO ^0 ‘■O q £ oro .- q C i S ooqcqo 50 y oSo^Co yS 


"o q £ -. c ' ■' 06' :io<;oooqco op : -q.^y o oqoo cxqo^oBq S 
QSn.ocqo^o oyi cqjo-Scyi^-cof 9|-oq;o506!t o36cq0 
p: coo, Q^cqc/o'y^Srpo-: qjOfoo06'i os^qpqocQ^opyoo 


6;,'5;'.'>' <op6 5v:;c8o5c8o5op^06.‘[^(li5ODpoT;d^3 


yiC'CV)t500'' po'C(DOco;icoooooa')ii ycooiocon cO'Coy 
co.u,k:|: ocoq qo^crS i ocvoocooooSog^ogooqooo 
‘ |'£yq5p^oc''u^o:06.i ^ooooocod^qo^oS'i 

o£t; 050 yo:.p6cq^50oaDDopooooo6 0^0^q^06ii 

fO000000::^f,0p^065000D<q00D '■') OoloOOD50ao6^£ 

0\ pSq^ oopSoq^icqocySo^ ooTq|Or06iioaoc?)OOod^2!:p 
§o6 50ODoSo £ cq'^^ s o§^o ooSopDo ^ £0 ^q^ 06 II cq 
OOOCOiQsSp Jo5ll(^glO^oS9O^£GO0Dc8oqj6oO^ gSO 

009000 oooqco|^^) oooDpoo^^*> oLyooSc^ 
oooo8q r\og1 50glq^oo Coocpc?. <'*> oogoc^oo 
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[April, 


TraiisTation of the inscription on a l^etl 

^o?08ti ^scooSqi ^ocoooc^j^oo 
o8sc§di!^(5s|poo5^6wf§it 
coo5{9^o6s ^cooq(r^oQj^6^06(^|(c^^£oii cQS 
d^SC^ll SSoO^ll 9soo5o6o^!^tl C^C^t?3^9D:;'OOOOol 
G^oo^cooOG-(^D8n qoc8so5 o6a^^"oo^ii^oS 
c 0 o:;j^'»tjjoso§o^<^^@D^ii 005(^00 c 6 o 8 oooj^o^:rco 
(^llo 8 ? C2300:;|p(S> CO^ll y^DO^yD;^OOpSiipB5 

COOOSDS^^OO^So^OO^^D^OO^li^S CC3o5c6 -0':3 
oooOj^opSoo^Syo^oo^Sn coliico oooSoocoS'.i coco: .1 
cco3'psoco:ryo^oooooo30o^ ooSssoo «8y33''/0Dc5 
030^0300, oSii oQ*; j-rooC^DCorySboD coSQSr^yC'Si 

j^oo >3^0005 (^;'^gp;x)3s ;:^8o^‘^6or/S 

yCOCX^oS 3C03 '3Q36o38':>[(y| 

^11 II c '/3oqoc8 qioo/^.-JOn o6sc8;'CO'3'":i jjqco 

ogii 8?^ogo5:^ ?3038qrr5ooo'5Qsri^a5ii ^C'53q;'.3c8 
08_j83o^q co|q':>S vrqS9<qcrSs5v:fi.9^3'')ooqocB 
qoc(^ rj;^ogo8co3^ O’^ciryS^Sc'q'tcoooo^Su oS^oj 
codoc8 [^ ^30o8o©f q]C^c|r « o^ircilcxS^oocoDOcBo 
8s3‘i»3oqpc5>cop5(i ooq'q8oo6s5ol3'co31cj^^ 
cqj8ii<^coDOOj^o6rj^a8ir/^s^o^a5 ^ 08 ^^ 0363^3 
6 It q 3 Q«<' so^oS cq«^!i 3 3^3800 30 11 Q^ggwuy 

8 snoQo^^oScqjs 93«|D?oo8oo6^08ao8ii '#3«o6o6oq 
@ 0 ^^ 0 ^ 008000^1 sdc^8oo^j co^oSoo^aSoo^SiKq 
g0«3o^coo^ii d3^|o6o30oc8(^o^3(q6<iiii <q^yii« 8 sco 

oqodSogg Coocpon Cf)ooqoc8 cry> 
oqocB cspo^ C^po^ Cooop o»Copo^ 
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brought from Arracart^ in the late war, 

3o6'c^8?§c\^5ii ^oSc^jSOcSiij^^uaj^^ii 
o^orySsDCv^^ssci^^jjSsjoo^^o^OfSGpii coooqoc:8ci^a3 
f!^ yDo6cO05o§OG^cSoO^(5^!l ^c6'C'^OOcSGSa^|'33G^(5^ 

C ^6^ DS Q ^CO<^ II 

c^^«y6'2<^yo5!io6cx^(c^L^ octSo^^Scx^^cooco^ 
oQu cS^ j6cx)3oc8o6';ooG^ggo!iy6'soQooo5o05oqj^^^ 
OD ::^jj8coogi! ocSs^copSii gQ'c51oooooo<5oQ8(§c9j6^ 
o^rySco3(^:i o6'.To^02(ry5coooo^c6o^Q<5c^ 

<5 ii oqc^|3^o^,?93D^c\5' r^^i^So^pSo^cvSo^r/S dodSii^gdo 
aDaSy.DOOQi^ q^coo5;i :2r>qiq'r)E[yc8ii oopSoqify^yD 
^r.roDS coo.':>:>^os''oo'>o') Q6s^yp5^|r^!5;i oop^coD 
COPO<?|| ;'C0--^ry5^"u ^S'i^'-rS^O: ^so^6‘ 

c'-' 1 ..ocoorxD^rj H o5 xj^ QQ c-o p5 ;'s:)p:.o| 

socSxofSo^aDO^^;! 8cv5'.;'p;oo6'oc^ii jo^q^^Sco 
op^((^6x^«5;:j'95roq)(Si jo''’ 5X^5 :^o8oq-'gcp 

o8 8'j6x3oc8y6^; 8cOpS0CC.MXX3C(So^o8l 8^92^ 
o^?. 3o8or^iO^CC^^ypy5o62X02 

2pj3o6cp^Q(5q6'^6oOOg.q|OrS8;2CO<^il Ii 

qpgww6':'cOf55c??2o6'opSo^c8Q'^6‘iixoco8 
6 (9^q^cop5ii c8S|o6oo30c8^o^dSocx^q2codiii ooo 
ct8 q61iid^qpqDqpc^ocooai8ii^~'*^8^XDC(8ii 
OODCoS^-'^ 1120030X30(8 ('•’) llo5sX3Cl8^''*^C{ol§o5li2p 
G>>3X 3C(8 yoQ oSoxS'ocS i(^i jf 8(9 ^ 

q^g6ii 8^x008 cQqpyo ?»oo(So(X3^8@^qcx;{i 
<'") 01^ 

^000(8 000(8 0008 CpOvOOoB 8^00008 
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[ Aprii., 


Translation o f the inscription on a Bell 
Cc51i^OS0cSll G|00OODCt8 d^CpyOIIO|^00^0'\c51coT<^OS 

ly 06^11 -7cx>o 000008 d^scpyosooooSo^^^oo 
^o^'^aj^ocyScoTc^os ^cSnooooB qc 51 ;jf£ 0 ^q^oo 
^c8^cj6ooooo8|^s o^c 86 a^G^^yo:>oo 6 cco 5 cx^'-^o^ 
oqo 5 oo 65 |( 5 oD 50 c:^cS 06 oo 5 ^o^:gcS>;'Oo 5 '(^cco(^sii n 
<^«o 5 oooct)ooocSii oSo^^o^ooii co^(^^o«ooo 5 «co 
Gp^oo,;^oqQp;ogpSii aD:;pogpSii oocSexDocg^Cjjos j.8 
OvSd^ 6 copSii oQ'^oo oc2?oo«D^ooooa o'.'yoo6‘o,-ooSg^o 
og 05 y^o 5 ;" 2 ^ 9 ooos yo^^QSc^osoocSQcStGSOoocpcSi 
o6oocSoc5:|po^6a oQtyooiocScool^ooo^^ooijpSyjOi 

c8j^OOOOOOSOCj_cSo§9^0SiCodii II 

oQ^o^Qf^ooosc^oogSii co"yD^oo"!o6a:^^oo:?P’OO0 
^GOCof^SGiosoofii ooyr/oooowd: oo^'bo^co 5 poq 6 ; 
60S po ooSoogaS o^nSoocSco pSo^j> 6 ooot 6 c^( 5 ii 
o8£oo6p£ooOo yooSoSo^f^ii ^ooSq^oo^oq^oS 
^' 6 y'‘'-o 6 p 5 o^^a 5 '.: ooo6'too^ii ^QQoScoooi/oqjoSso 
GO . 606 q^c\^aS.;oooa 5 og^cBoooSoSn 08^00^000 
00050-^60^6 ^coD'„o^ 9 o(^[i 8'^'lc>^;ooo6c^ GOoSglii 
o6sQcco?poooS6lj^C^? oo66o«g0o&o6cT8^i; t^o; 
oqj 06 iio^6oy 6 g ooD -c 0^08^39 cxo6^ G 5j;«6so^i^ 

6 oq^?j 06 ^^ 9 OO^ 6 «yo«g 6 GOG|^ii cTiocofiO^^:; 08^ 
o6ooDoc8(^o^^so|ooo5yoop5ti !iooo^4co§o6'c6'i00o 
Gj^&§oq^'*‘^ og6ii cooo 60 o 6 goooc 8 o 5 o 3 o 5 ogfoco^ 
ooc^^ ooo 5 coo 5 oooS 8 o 5 jfSo:^^^p 5 jco 6 igo 6 o^Gco 5 

qcC^OOoB ^*'*^00000000^ ^^®^OOC(8 COOGpQS 

ooc^s§oq 
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GC >^CO"G ^ 1 ( 36(3 


bro>/ght from Arractin, in the late tear. 

(^GCoSsSS^lt 5>|o6a3(38oOGpQOo593^C5^o6oOS)o6gj6 

cGoSt^oopSii c8S)a6ooooc8(^cco5yoii oqcptooo6oQ 

12 0^0 pSooo', 

Gc >^co"G">^^60S ^GoSoDpoco^^coG^ocS'ii «Goq;6y 
gi^G|v''^jo 6 oocBGG'roG 5 cop£coGi?go 6 ‘ii 
Coly^QSsi^^'OcSGs'lf .colfcoof^ X ^C\'^<S '2 ' C^<£cO 

f 6' G OO 5 « ^ CO 6 y 0 Og OO O '/-J p£ 1 ■ CG^ 6 O j fg c6 ODO % c^o^oco 
Gf. DO g£ GC' ^ ^ C>3J £ ' i 

>::6 '.6 gco '.6 c 8 j:; 8 <.'|_odS!i •Gsri 6 'Goo'; 6 'oc<r^'^D°GOo 5 ' 
y.rgjfii f/'^5or."3..'£cAJO? GDo6oospoo08aqg 

X rx;£'^cvX.,pSo-'^cco5oGo:|2rgjcS.i ^006 '^^ jcoood 
CO ;'/XK?tDqo6oopl G0 ..co.ic/0 YrOcg^cg.C oOcopSii 
ico;4^.vpc5;i: o..x9o,^.qg-.x:oo_g|.i yG^bcocc.^ djcj_o5 
00 Y 6 CO D G ?■ DO g 1 b ? ; : 1 o : C O ;o5 ■ . C- J DO oS 'o5 ^ 6 O o6 • ! 
cxxx-s|-og£ii qgc'n^o^i' c/St oool ^ d5g'?g./';cp 6 oi"? 
l-.-IDScOpSog^^CV^cS'oOOf 1.0 C>Oj^Co 18 -GCOOcSg;'^^D J’)Cp:' 

cgiJ'^cofoS GOo5o|ooCyri£igoco.,ocopc? 
go1c5gco'i 8 og^cp(S(2: ogjcSdg:ccO‘'D:'p5G,$;yc§c:^6'o^ 

(9g6c>0ce0^c5^ll OCOGp 000550^0^861^5 coy 6 GsTi^GCOO 
5o^c8oO^;l .GOn5ccOo8 DOO^ 050 O'OOjO^Q^r^oSsGD, 
@0” coo5<^a^5w ^^(obooob'ooGpooQS QoSd^ssqg 
8sG\5oop6" 0^^5cg(9^DOD:: *O^CO,o5ll SoS^So^^oog 
^..,qjj.6GOOCo8oOcbo^o5cqjoSoO05ll (G5DvDOQp(So5sQ 
oScglcvj^ooo: cof^Gcl5ocoo5o^cjjorS8^s gl5cOj5u 
Q'^ZiSoSz CSODOGpcSo^cSSIoOOODOcBo^^Q^O^O 
cv^55o^5d^^^codj .c§90oyfccoSooopoo @8qpS 


OZ Y 5 CO D G ?■ DO g’ 1 b b ; 1 0 2 C O ;d 5 ■ . C- J OO oS 'DO ^ 8 O o6 • ! 
CXXX-s|-Og£ll q[jC'o;)o8i' oSt oool ^d5g50./';Op 5 o5? 
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cj-cooD ooo^^@<5cJln o^jcSoo^c-ol^ccolf 
6 ^oooscj^oo^ii c:^(5aj^0^aDDic§y|cco5ooGpco06(3 
6 g|^ 00^900:^S 5)OC^o6^gO^CSOJ9DG^<So§^CG|^Oqo’lQO 
COoSlI ^gO^«G]^^93lQoCO^U 0000^611 OOOO^^OOGp 
c^aqgcpco^it y^oo5ooGpoo06sqgqc51cocooii n 
»icl oO05o:^ot[oSooGpcooo(50 oBoo^cQ^c^Qii 

[On compai-incr tlu' translation with the original text, through the aid 
of Ratna Paula, we find that the first half of the inscription is h ft 
untranslated, tnther from its obscurity or from its not containing any 
thing of material import. Nevertheless as the document is incoriipkio 
vrithout it we will endeavour to give the sense of this portion. 

In ^e course of the B/iafiftkambha (J^hrtdra/iolp i or gulden aLo*) 
the hoi}' power of (the lluddha?) Kukusanda, Kdn' a(iamana, and 
Kasyapa, was manifested; hut their religion exjjired with tlnmi. 
Afterwards the supreme power of the divine niahavira G\L’t\m.a 
ap])eared in the world. I'roin llie d.ue of ])\'^ yn'bhun (nirr 127o 
3'oars, ( .\. D. 7S2) and after that in this 91»‘3tli^ year, ( A. D. 164.!)) 
a prince ruling rej)l<‘t(‘ with \irtue, intelligence, learning aiid (do- 
qnerice, \igT)ur and deiernunation ; <»f a fannl\ all virtuous, redressing 
his subjects’ grie\ arire’^, aud di.^tributing favors : he, do>iriiig the ojipur- 
tunity of tloing crood, consulted v\itli his chl^ f nllni^UT DanakL'^va ami 
his four minkters in order to extend friend-hip, andTa\or, and cliarity, 
and to give emph/y to his suhjeets (»f town and country. DoBUNVAf 
expounded that the anointed sov<*re]gn was one and .supreme, that his 
city contained the five forces, Dasnhala, Nt/nnbfiln, Kdj/ubnlfty 'hy.fhub/, 
and Sutabfiln^ which being explained mean, Dasnhala fhe ricli, po^ses-ed 
of gold, silver, jewek, &c. ; Nifunhalaj the raja himself reph te with 
supremacy, power, command, skill, and majesty ; Kdtyahnfa, those having 
the eighteen sciences, and the warrior class ; TejabaUiy priests and 
the wise; and Sutabala ( Srufabala J , Xhe intelligent inhabitants of 
town and country. He (the raja^ expelled his brother Byano Yo, 
why ? — because he did not walk in the way of the respectable : why 
was his brother put out of the throne of Ti? (PromeJ^ because 
he did not lionor or favor his nobles and hia generals, therefore was he 
expelled. Dussioat (Tushadatta) commander of the army, with the 

* Tlic pas>»a^e is obscure and the second date 1913 — We suppose the I to be 
an accidental atroke the sense becomes as above. f Dasabknva? 
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'/o/iit/t I njt*: ril*l I oi\, ait. ^rrctc Ha ll 
^oo|30o ^*1 o§ O^<^!>^(^^oaf5^cn7^^^^^^ < 

o n >D^MO no oSci^Do |3Qr:>^go^o^n c8cu 

Q??co nrj^^tjpG^^ cn<^i go^ c^oo) oo ^;j oor^ccco^3goH 

y 0 [*o ucn CO ^i^ano coo o6«yt o^ ^ 5 : 

6y| o tjrft)^ oocco c^^OvO-i^o^i or?<^o^)O0 

^\a^o8^^3D^c^co<3>,p^d«^(^c]oro^5«3^oro^<5‘<5|(r^ o^rfc^cdca* 50 o 



3 S ^ <— . 1 

^ o *• t> ^o5Vo (Thr^ g|^0"oo ^) <■> <^o : 3 oo »co^ 

j^o^oc>coucnooj>c^c\»»c<)oc5oc\5« a^ooe^coj)3:o«cociJQr^o:Q^^r>Vco(rQr/^ 
fic^i^oo^l^cnoM ^ oy:)ocOf logot ooo ^ 

^^«(^c^\Oooco«foiQog^: cn €^3 €)o c* 00 g e^G\?) too^ni^d^^c^TcuiT) 

cr/ 3^Q/:>o'rooo^ci^^]^^r^<j^oa^<ji« j»i<^<ni3^oo«co i QO^o^Qoricrfb^ 
3r^ crT ucj^:ogi^^OD<i^cySnr^«<»^oonD ^ : 6 ^, 00 oioo co ^ : en{) 
^cy^ijoo^o^^o^viJiro^cSQcno^w^rmpcpoc^M ScrfVicjocojo: 

i? ^05 ^ c^ o a?cp am w D^OQ <9l oc|^exo o^u q d tod 

^0^3 3 orS"^ o i OOD o ftiTfco «> *. crf^Q ^ooco^;<y 

oc^«wpiu*D coco ^:3g3^c^oo:?cfbJ^o»/€' 3^00 ^pD: coc^€>Di^CY>o cr^ooo )) O 
cT CO «^^OD9lOQC^^!C^DO^O^^^^'o^30JOC^PO^OOOOD^PD^tX>C^ C^cO«^ O'^Vo 3 M 
©C)C)0^ro^c5a3^: £^^oci^c^o^'^‘iocr^orili>a5l)0^^ orTbocJ^^^ 
c>oorj^|^(f^'OT)/ogo|o^og^^ai"^ooo<ft3; n '»> “h 

^^2 ocrn^03CD«<rooorf?gcx^co: 6^ cGo o oo 

^ oo ^ a/coo^',^o^bor5(^^ cm <ro <.*> 3 • ^<fco ca : © CKoS^ee oT 
^^'((^crr>opoo?«ryD5Coo^c|^i!OcrDocj'<;^o5c^3^ 0 ^ c^3CQ©\j^^ 

o’j o^ryiTiOo foV ' ^ ^ ^ 4 ^ •> c3 ; <^nr?V© 

O^^cT P COX?CpOD cQ, S'! OOO 'XO O 0?€-c^^3 cT D^OD Dj^c4'3^a ODG|a4||^ 

c^l^co oDDoo^j^l^ D^^0o^£^cjp£)oy3:<roroo5b^^^o^n'^^ 0 ^^;<95c\crSo^^^ . 
-fo^ cx> ccv.-?] cS^crS^'o-Tc^^i ^ f f' 

8"i( o^crf o^c'gc'^ar)OncQo : 

^c/tjMi o^dery^crmcn cA'^ (^c^Stfh^ ^sn 

x-,. .. ^ 


O ^ r^ ^ ■" \ '-^ 9 ^ \ ^ 9 

00 ^ '* H 

oo D JO o o? jj jf c^ 

^ cxf|^o : g o^o^c^H afty^t^cTco <3 :3pooj?^>|tm O 

^15^1SIP^ ^ U^orf ^OTOJJOO ^ 

f^oi' 30D O^<JJ0 4»» 25 30dE^ 30 §000 cop: 

/^ . ..J^> /j/* , ^ <>1 ' ' '^ 


o 

Odd 



330fS}<S^(^:cm :^c^«^<yco^^^^5'c^Kf|M oocoiSvsogV c'm cm <9^ i 





^'coofk ©|^tic^<r©^o^ijogoQ^u«^o: GOgQ Ss^cQ ^ <» CO f( O^gp G ^ 
Oogojr^O'56^Gs>oo6ogo-S^DoGcjuc/il>oo^2«2^^^^f 6|^©^ii 'y o^<n:Qd?|o^oc57 
Crf^C^od^>>GX^OOOQ^iWCg’OffCOC^^C^7>ic>C^^5 r\D<^^(flcP 



OT5;>ooToo a^ : o^j(jc/c ocyxoo oo^cri m o g *' ’ ^ ^ ^ 

o « cxicvg^^^ o ^1 ( CO go : o^f r c/lecg*' cxoo [jc^rK?\y30 ro e'crj^ c^,i> •' 


cy^,:^*^goo cy^JUj s oo « : ci^o/ooVooo ^ j c^<o>rr^ 


)G rr^ 


l^o'fb^^j^OOO ^ o^<y o^ toofc^iw'c^^ (opo oo 

G<a)o ^ eg® o-Too creTo^H o ao o^o cr£cr> cyfio cT O'ij < i ?^i 

o^«‘^<r)’li^cocjr5'o^crJ>^cocrSec^a^ai'<^n o c^co cyic\:) cTo o>6) 

o7\ G^cno^ D0C|O?D^ ciii'CA^ c*"' a cT^c^:) ^ ^ j oo c o cfl/) t < 
c\^cr{^in<so ta> exo yS} > <2^ ® h o^ o^c;! V 


G^ ego O^ OO (TO CO :x\0O CO ^ 

gcT > 0 o9 cr^igV^ o^ ^o^jS <jr^<^cr^cy^^^?cogo c5^/ s O) 'p c^ ' 

04 C^O^Vo 6 <r^ ^ OO CX> <Pg QOC^ (5^(^0 r. cr?'l cTo 

3 0^*1 aocri goyPcOo^upri 03'J (^c^o/i^cOo^e-Ogocf'^ ©cf) :i;b 

c^^<90oooJSo':(bocr^o96*(^o:rryoax^ V " *1 ^ 


30 


oo 

OO 


X>cn 

rp 

»3| 


o 000 « I 

Ci»^<j;joo3 oo c>o^GOcrcbo^6*(y -j or/bo G 0 

(^ ^ ^ c;^o^foYcP^o4^c^)6) ail <&<> c>0?)|^ o r< ^ 

3cil " ^33i1^ooao o^ooo^cw !) 1^ ’ ^ t^^o^oiooo <3 ^cTV^^o 

og^o^i^i>^03<^^oo cy^^o^oVjKJ^Oo oo^cpooc^o’’ 


^O <il ® <5^il ^orfo cv)^ 



cT^ cXa:> o u o^ G ogo cT^^ o^ a 
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officers and soldiers turned away their minds, and many men of Pi shook 
off thtMr allegiance. The supreme king gave to his brother* Adanin the 
place whore he resides, and to his other brothers, their residences, 
Yanchesi^ Calhuf^ Tnlri, and f^ahhd, four towns, to receive the revenue 
thereof; to the minist<'rs Daj amakaii ajid Adacha, the raja had given 
Kohjiu These' two were ministers of the right side, they had been guilty 
of heating, imprisoning and other cruelty and extortion to the citizens 
and country people and tlie people were* ruined 

Tlieii follows the translation as bedow, l>ut Keturati appears to be the 
Pnfi name of the lown Pug; fiu^ not the ))ro\inee in which it is placcjd ; 
it i^ spelt Ketuninti (the ])o-'-es^ed of tlie roval banner^ in tlie former 
i insi-rlption printed in the .lournal, vol. IIL p, 209. — Kd.] 

7 run,s/afion. 

“ At a propit iou*^ moment when the constellation Xekhat*' was in 
the ascendant, on Tuesday the third day of the waning of the moon 
i'ajjioo (April) the four dlvi^ions of royal troop^^, <on''i''ting of elephan- 
teer>., infantry, hor'-( men and chariot e(n*'^. marched out of the city of 
Ptctnfnu in the di'^tiict of and arrived in ilie country 

of Tltr^^^hf'uthnivHddre (Pegu) m iifteen tlays, when a camp was 
fonncch 

d'lien the kina of Pt ('ollectcd his grand roval army, and having 
sid ir in ordiM-, lu* niarclu'd to meet tlu» emnny, and give battle, but being 
ripprcht‘nsi\ e td* defeat, be di^patched a lcttt‘r to tin' king of yiantnuana 
f Mart ulnai ) l alling upon him tor aid, J lie kin^» ^hu taban there- 
upon collected his noble-, gt'm'ral-, and all his bold and courageous 
soldiers, and inai*(be<l hi- a-sj^tance. AVlieii he arrived m the king- 
dom of Pegn^ he mounted the ele]>hant Airutrou ^ anil attacked the 
armies of P(tgafna wnli Mich lirinne-s and re-olution, that it vas 
impossible for iln iii to wiih-land tin* shock, and they were coiiipletelv 
routed. 

The king MurfubuHi w'xih his nobles, generals aiui licttirious army 
returning were met by tin* King of mounted upon the elephant 

Vnpa)itatha\^ and surrounded by the ihiefs, and the \ariouslv armed 
divisions of his roy.al forces. The king of Mtn fubayi distrusting him of 
PegUf and seeing himself surrounded by his arm} , began to tremble for 

♦ The wort! nekhaf {naksfiatrn) si^njfu’5 lunar luan-ion ; there is therefore some 
mistake bere» The words are dull nckhat^ wdiich may ho tritiya nak^hatra, while 
the 3rd mansion wus r*sing. »o denote the hour of the day.— E d. 

t Upomthu, the mime of a fabulous ele|»lmnt of supernatural strength, 
the oilier animal is called nirdmliy the name of Inura’s elephant. 

2 i> 
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his life, he therefore vowed that should he be delivered from the ruin 
that threatened him, he would become a charitable donor to religious 
establishments ; then having mounted his elephant Ait^awofty he assem- 
bled his generals, and set his troops in battle order: — the two armies 
being now engaged, the king of riding upon bis elephant Vopun- 

(athif was charged by the monarch of Martaban^ seated upon the 
elephant Airaicon ; the tusks of the fonner being broken in the encoun- 
ter, be was unable to sustain the fight, but turned and fled, upon wliicli 
the army of Pnru was defi‘ated and the nobles and generals destroyed. 

The king having proelaiined liis victory, took possession 

of Thrfjehc 7 ithai*'jt(l(ire and tlie four Tan77crs‘^ ( ) wliu li it 

contained. These four were called Yndzattnmpey Pfftlz tun- 

yipp, 1 litaftnon'p i\n(\ ;t'innep ; among them Yadzutai) })pe \\i^t 

most oxci'llent : of the hi^he^t tinier, ainl po><es«ed of power and great- 
ness. Pf/f/z'ftcnttirp hatl snp('rior w i^tlom and knowletlgo : Votfntfninpe 
had the’se^en kinds of precious gems, and Yoi7i*'(it>i7iytep was i*ai*eless of 
life and excelled iii bra\ery. IL-oing taken 1 hyerhvtithfiyvuildec, ixxxd 
banished the evil d<)er-, he rnh‘d over the emintry in peact^ The fioble'-', 
chiefs and UMlirar\ otlicer- repre^entcMl tliat the propertv of tlie ttnn- 
ples, of tlie lihrurie-, and of the monasteries, -was not ni aceordjinee 
V ith tlie c'-fah] i-heii >y'-t<'m, that liKe a Imt iron it (a)ii-nnn‘d ever\ 
thing near it, and th<it it '■hould )>e eoir> e\ ed out of the eountrv : it 
acc'ordinirly s(‘atte 3 ‘c<i ahroarl. 

The inliahhant- of the whole earth ennoed the light of his vsi^e 
a(hnini''tratifin f)f the lavV'^ Jn like innijiier as the stars are illuniined 
b} tin* liriiflitriess ^f the full moon, ''O the de-ired to se(' In^ mdiles 

and warrior-, and hi.- suhj«-('t-, in numher inorf' than a Imndretl thou- 
saud, irn r(‘asf‘ their richer m proponion to Ins own prosjiorit'v . Tlie 
king hy means of hi- ten ro^al Mrtaev, un-rea-ed in henev ohau e ; In? 
instrueted hi.^ jnople ar^ording to the ancient i ule.s / nrl (u-toms[, and 
would not slitfer tin in to ;n t wickedly. He ^overnerl l'h} ephf‘)itha- 
wuddee, after the manner of former time-. Soim tum‘s during the 
season Cfuithoyedday when the king ri‘eline(l upon the roval couch | 
and pleasure filled his hrea.st, lie retha ted ujxm the just laws of the 
world, and thougld it would he ri^ht to erect a statue* of the deitv in the 

^ Tannee, i8 the Sanskrit dhhu, tl'e abode of, ami these four names are 
epithets or deficriptiuns of the IVgu kingdom, not separata provinces. 

+ The text has, * like Yomn he repressed the wicked/ And further on 
‘ like Chttn^ra he shone among the planets of Ids court/ 

t The text ha.s, ‘ in the cool season or rilu/ 
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country of Pegu, and for the peoy>]o a true system of justice 

that they may neither fear nor hate him, but bear hiu' in respectful 
reineinbrance, and for this ymrpo^e he di'terrriiued to cast a bell and 
place it beneath a doubbi roof^, that the peoy)le give notice of 

their wrongs by striking it^ th<" souinl of which reaching his ears, be 
would be enabl(‘d to n^dress their wrongs. nio tlierefore ) expended a 
thousand vis of pure silver in the con^trin tiou (jf this bi ll. 

On Mondav. the twi'lfth da\ of the waxing of lln* inor)n of July { Phal- 
pun or Fe])ruarv---McJrch), tlire»‘ hour- and a h.ilf after tlie rising of the 
nintli sign of tin‘ zodiac, in the mmi' tfS j t , (.'g rering with A. D. KiiiiJ.) 
thi‘ king e m‘-ed this hidl to he v\(‘Ight heinc SgO I ; ii ua> 

placed beneath a <lonhle roof. From the time <»f n* I'eing -*) made and 
Mi'-jjtMided the people lia\(‘ ^irnek it npoii rli‘‘ (u-f nina ncc ol‘ aii\ inju"- 
tice, thi* >,ound of \^hu'il h.i\nij b» (‘D in aid i>v iniio he ha^ (iirecteii 
justice to he properly admini^tt n «1. 'I’he pc‘opie of liieionnrrv yx r- 
ceiving (Ins heruw olenct* ) telt as if washed wnh Wcin r (.ihn'^e'' aholi>h- 
fd) 

if tin^ hell hi' df nrcueil let futurt' ino:iar«dis repair jt ; to ibi^ end 1 
iiave niad(' it, thal ilie yieople imght omam jn^tu-e and that 1 might 
obtain iCiiiham and all ag<''- nil that lime the hiN‘>- unght tx' dnlv admi- 
nistejed^. 'Tiu'' work of meiit 1 <lo\ie 


iL““ t hi’ lohf J ui . (Uid //, c L /kh U A-///n/o 

ti'nnslati d l-u fAtuivntmt 1. xxs. 

[( oiroineii fr'on j'aiC'* le.i j 

Is 1 he ibilow iuiv t ran ^la lion, from tlie Ikx’-ian mami-eri[jt< { Ton- 
i'nt ul Ki rut/f, and '’iid < IkoU .\untfdf > afovd ^onit* int’orniation, re- 
sptxling tile eail\ hi'.lorv ,Si/id/i yireviou' n‘. a^ w»H a< ir^ t'onqiiest 

^ MnndnjK a kind holfrv or temple. 

+ There is some confusion, two dates being apparently gnen, one PhaJ- 
the <»t)ier duly, one is doubtless tlie ri-^ioir of tlie lunar mansion for 
the fortunate hour. — Fi>. 

:}; This weight must he read rather S'2.> ^ is t tikals. uhicii at 1 10 tolas 
will be about pounds avoirdupois. — (’ayitain made the w eiglit by 

estifHfit707t of the cu()ic contentN lbs, 

§ R,\tna Pal'l\ understands this, — and in all my Iransmigr^^tions be- 
fore attaining nibbaii, may 1 duly exercise justice, \c. 

|) (Tohfat ul Kiram — writ fen Tohfat ul Kiiwau lu tlic former extract from iu- 
dielinctucBS in the MS. — Ki>.) 
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b\% the IVluhammadans under the Khalif Wallid ; — they may perliap?; 
be considered of some interest. 

f)i Kscription of 

Sindh is one of the sixty-one divisions oK the world, ritual (*d in tin* 
five first climates, belunyiuti ehietty to the si^cond, and is in the same 
reg’ion as th(* holv eitii's of and Medina, 'fhe rivta* of Sindh 

rises in the mountains of Cushtnrre ; another joins it from th(‘ nioimtain^' 
of CabuL in Mult in it is met hv the river Sihon. and thus proceeds to 
the sea. Its water is clear ami very cool, in tht^ laiyiriiaije of lln* coun- 
try it is called Mihrnn. All tlie rivers of Sindh fiow towards tin' ^outlin 
where they empty themselves into the sea, such a-* the waters r»1 Dthd). 
Chinah, DnhoVf\ Sfnftnnpui\ and Ihijinorrnh. flie eliin.ite oi ,'^indh 
is delightful, its niorninij-s and evenings invarialdy cool ; the <*oiiiur\ 
to the north hotter th.in that to tIk' •'omh, its ini^alntant s intelhLr**^^^ > 
and of larg-e '■tature. 

Sindh is so (‘ailed from Sinuh, the brotluM’ of Hindit, the .-on of 
Noah, vvliose dt .sceml.uii s lor many ^lemia’ions ruled In tliat country. 
From riiPsO also spraiej nnnu'ron^ tribes, sU(.*h tiu‘ y<ifnfvlu liie men 
of 7e/r, and the trii>e of Xo.nid who tfov(‘rm‘d and po.s^esa'd it h\ 
turns. No record remains of these, ami ii- histf/i*v comniem es with tlu 
last of the duiasf\ of tiie DohiS' sor r>).is), %vho-(' i:i]c.!,d (i;v aud sy.n, 
of i 2 o\c'rnment Ai*n\ Atoi was a !ar‘j<\ fionnslnni: , ami ptkpulous 
cit\, >itnat<Mi oM ihc hank of t lie river .l/f/u-on. posses-iiie miejnificenr 
ed)fic(*s, l,it:hly mjr. rated <jarden', prodmaiiLT (‘ver\ descrjjttion of tree 
and (ual ; iravellers found all their wants 

'J'iic territ<n'v of tiie raja of >/////// e'wt<‘uded to tlie as f;,r i\'> 

Chishnierr and ; v\i*s|. M ihion and tlie sf.;i ; ‘<fuHh, tt) the ter- 

ritorn‘s (U’ th<' ports of Sami and /.Ico, ami to tin* north, to Knndtihn , , 
Secn.sirn. and the nnmntains of Sn/nnan and K ifnakun. 

At tlu* tune this hisUirv <ojnme!n cs * , l?-vni .JS \ n i n Sin, 1 >in 
Saiiiksi, ^rovevned Mie country of Sindh ; lie was a iL'ood and just man, 
whose authority t»ein^ mnversallj ac-knowhsl^ri-d, < tt(*i)fie(i to tin* ter- 
ritories abovnunentioned. 'l lui peac(* which for a hmir period had 
rei<nied in all parts of his dominions, smldenlv interrup((*d hv an 
incursion of a large army from Per.^io. under tlu* kinij Ni\f R07, into 
Mukrnn and Kkdh which countries that prince laid waste, and takinj^ 
with him mau) prisoners, returned to Persia. When the news of tliis 
foray reached Saiiiu Sin, Ihj was highly incensed, and having pre- 
pared a Jargtf force, marched to whence he dispatched mes- 

* That is, abom. the jear 2 the Hcjir-j. 
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sengers, offering battle to Ki' m Roz ; tins latter was also prepared, and 
advaiu-ed willi all A desperate ronHict ensued, lasting from morn- 

iiig until mid-flay, in v.liuli Xj’m itoz \va^ victorious, Smiir Sin being 
kilkMl during hi*, n^lreaUby au arrow in the neck. '1 he \ictorious 
army of Ni'ai Koz, having occupied theni**i‘lN es in plunder, returned to 
their own ( i>untry, an<l lb • renmant of the Sindliian forces, returned to 
Alin\ wlu i'c. (j!j tli(‘ir arrival, they placed S \ ir i R, the roit of S a ii i n 
Siv, upon tin* throne, with gr(‘at fe'-ti\itv end lejoieiuu. 

" Uaht\ (<ir raja) S-vur following: the evaiujile of liis fatliei^ 
governed the countr\ of Sntdlt with ju-tire and moderation, au.l secu- 
rity ami ])e,icc weie tlirouirliout h!> doininion*'. In hi> nuinstm* Rani 
Rai , the raja po*"'e^*^cd a man tidX < oioj), tci:t \(> the discharge of all 
tie' diiiii‘s of e<)\ ( iMiiH'iit, and btsuL** hinnelt* nun ii inebued to luxury, 
and the ''•'Usual 'mi jO\ niimt - of li!- liari'm, lu* cidru^Ved the ni.n\agenieut 
ot'jil In- st.iO* atf.ii!’'^, to |{^^I R\i''; mo- uiaU " li'Uid*w:i'' powei 

jibi.-ed, Isnt the alibn s oi the (oimrr\ j»ro'-p* 's d. an-l t’u' "Ubject" were 
‘*ai 1 -lied. ()n one <((':v*!ou li\\i K .a T (eij\<*ijeii ,i assinildv ot 

brahimii-i and olle^* le.inuHi im u : fiom ainone:^! tiii* InmuMN a voiine 
man o(‘ plea- mj < ‘nor. and o-i-fat ehi.pn'm e, bv name (.'mm ll. parit- 
Milarh attr.u'trfi the ,,:t( nt iou ot tin nnu'-tm*, luk ,.^ked him Id - name, 
ami wiiien.a' he c.uma, lie r« [>iie 1, •' I am u, ihe -on ot' <* 

lirahinin well Known milu c ,ty ol'./oo. 'I'his inti-odiicin u was pre- 
lude to a eia'nt I'ucmlsliip. md 11 \m IIm' di-i o\ erniLf the i'\f raordm^trs 
laleut-n of t'n veil, ( wim was wondertulU luiriuii in a’d h'anuuLi of 

the 1 1 iudus ) m.ule liim his a-'-istaiu amt loniideidial adviser lii a s’uort 
time tlie bjaluijuj t'liACii bt’came tlmroueblv aecpniniti*'! v.iib all tlie 
affairs' of government, and aas eutrustetl bv 11 \M Ksl' with tlie sole 
ibreetioii and manac'emmi! of tlu' eouimw , the 'people looKt'd upon the 
biahmln t n\»ii, as the re])rest'ni i\ e t){‘ the ra)a. and Ram Rai s 
inlliu iiei* deeren' '-d. 

It liap[)ened that Ram Rai fell *iirk. ami during In- illness, K'trers 
arriv<‘<l from a distant ])art of tin* dominions, w hicdi reipured the raja’s 
irmnediate attention. Messages were ^ent to tin* Kmir, who, too indolent 
to leave his harem, de>ired that the letters iniebt be brought to his 
presence, wliere from behind a curtain, lie would dictate a rejiK . His 
attendants Tcprcsented that the bearer was a brahmin, whose sacred 
ottici precluded the necessity of a veil between him and the inmates of 
the harem. Cn -vt'H read and explained the dispatcher, as well as dic- 
tated the replies, and by these ami other acts, so completely gained tlie 


(From this to the end is from the Jiul Chach N<^nit'h,) 
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confidpiicp And ApplAUSO of tlio taJh, tliAt lio was invostod witli a dross 
of honor, and raised to the Iiighest dignity of the state It Jiappeued 
during the first intc'rview with the raja, that the* rani saw the hralimin 
Chach, and immediately became des]»eratt‘I\ c*namoun‘d of his person ; 
nor did she hesitate to make him acquainted with her jiassion. Cit ach’s 
honor, however, was proof against her solicitations, and li(‘ rejduMi, I 
am a brahmin, and cannot be guilty of treacherv he \iol.ilinL' llie 
harem of the king, whose servant I am ; inoreoxer the saft lN of in\se]f 
and family would he compromised hv such a crime.” 'riie rani’^ ]>a‘-^ion 
W 71 S too strong to he nverr-ome, and slie Ijecame melancliolv, refnsmor 
rest and food At length the stat(‘ of atKurs l.ecume ])uhhc, and ihe king 
was informed that CtTAcn was plotting with the rani, to tlisgraci^ him 
in the eyes of his subjects : the raja’s conlideiice howe\er in ( iiach w'a - 
not shaken h\ these reports, to which In* gave no 'credit, Shortly after 
the raja became sick unto d(*ath, and the rani seeing her liiishanirs ci.d 
Aipproaching, called for and tohl iinu sju* had dc\ is(‘d a plan, 

whereby he migiit >u<-ceed to the tin om* of well as gratify her 

desires after th<' death of th<^ rajji- tids tad, sin* issucil a ])rocI,,ina- 

tion in the king’s name, cunxeninga mmeral as>('ini)ly of all cla^'Cv m 
the citv of Aiuv, Winni tlie people wt'rc* a^^erntJed, it w,is antiounced 
that tlie kmg'> health imt jierniitting his attend.iiK lie iiad deieeated 
all authority to the hrahniin Ciiacii, whom, dnrinii the king’s illness, 
the subjects were ini})iicitlx to obey. t'liAi ir w.i^ moreoxcr uum'skuI 
with the roval signet, ami duly aeknow ]<•daed h_\ the pco[)le as t.lie re- 
presentative of the ra]a. In a tew day's tin* lali, SmiT died, and the ram 
immediately instigated (’iiACii to ‘^ei/e tin* tiirouc; Xuw is tiu' 

time for the accomplishment of my wi'-hes. and llu* destruction of \our 
enemies.” CiiACfi replii’d, *' I how to your will, 'fhe rcini repr>rt(‘iii 
that the raja had no clnidren, hut that other incmh(‘i> of the ihimlv 
would doubtless assert their (daiuis to the government of the (onntry; 
she therefore devi-ed the following plot lor tiieir destruclion. As the 
fact of the king’s death had been kept a profunnd ^<'cn‘t, the relations 
were invited to the jialace, under the pretence that tlie raja tiiidmg iiino 
self at die point of death, was anxioub to make lus will, and si^tlle tlie 
succession, to which end it was ncces:>ar\, that all the nicfinher.s of his 
family should attend. These people thus inveigled into the j>alace, were 
imprisoned and afterwards murdered. I'lie body of the raja was burnt, 
and the brahmin Chach proclaimed king of the country of and 

its dependencies without opposition. 
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Account of the ^ovcvmucnt of (^jiAcri and his mai'viage with the 

rant. 

V\'h<*u by the of ilie nobles, CiiACii was seated on the 

Uirone, he opened the doors oft lie treasury, and by bestowing largesses 
on all ranks, made tlani -nb^ervieut to his authority, increased the pay 
of tlie soldi<n*s (leereMved tli<* tnxi'.-., foumled cities, cultivated all parts 
of hi" dominion'- ; ,uid married t!ie rani according to the rites of his 
religion. Wdien tlic-se <*ircinn^tanees were oenorally known throughout 
tiie country, otheu' relativt's of tie- late kinir, caTuc from Jaudpur and 
(Inf if to -ert ilieir ( laini'^ to the throne, and ha\ ing collected a 
I trije arnw. prepiireU to di-jmti* tin .r rights. 'I'he commander of these 
forfe^ li \\ s Miniti j ( ' n i ri o'lu', who, wlnai he arrived in the 

io-Il: hh<»urhc»o«l of Jnisnlinn\ wrote to C'li veu raying, You are a 
hraiimiii ; the allair- of guvernment cannot be carried on hy \ou; you 
cannot light ; it be*i<*r that \ou st‘ek retirement, .md not ru-h on de- 
xtrin tion.’ 

C'ha<ui took liu- lelier lo tile ia»u. tohl hiT the fonteat- of it, and 
said, a powi'il'ul ein'iuv i- at hand, what ilo miu couu-el The rani 
•'aid, battle ir> betna* nteleruo'xl b\ men than wnmen, it' \ou are not a 
man, give me soui < bain - .ind taki* mine, and I will go to battle with 
l)ie cm my *’ (’n v< u wa-> a>hamed : tin* rani moreover lulvi-cil CiiACir 
‘'.aviim, “ iiave abuml.n>c(‘ of wealth, n^e it bberallv among-t your 

Mibjecl^, <o that ihe\ lu'eoine attailic.l and obedient to \on.'‘ Thacii 
lejam open<’(l tlu- doors of llu' trei-uvv. and after ih'-triinding large 
Miin'^ i>i' inoiiov, collected In- foia t*, and pvt'paved in meet the enemy. 
Suddenly Kan\ Mimkci' .nrivrd in tiie uei:^bl>ourhooil of A(n/\ on 
learning w hiidi, (bi \r n i line out to mei t him. When both arinn> were 
drawn uji for hatlle. and abom to begin the c»)nie-t, Rana Miiikl r 
cried out (Ri (^uai ii ’ whv ''hoidd tln -e nu’U de-^troy each otliev. 
W an* the ]*rincipals iii thi-^ <|uarrel, let u< thru doeide tlie matter by 
^ingle eoiubat and on tool , il 1 fall, \ou >]iall liave all I and if 

1 am \ictoiiou-., 1 will rule your eountr\ *' 'Fo this C’iiach agreed, and 
the two chiefs atlvaneed iii front of their rt'sj^tHbiv e forces. Chach 
alighted Invrn his horse, which he ordered Ids >(*rvant to bring slowly 
after him; h'’t when the two ehiets approa'hed ea( h other, and were 
about to begin the combat, the servant of Chach at a preconcerted 
signal, brought Lis horse to his master, who quickly mounting and 
drawing his sv ord, witli one blow killed Ran a Mjhrut, whose army 
seeing the lall of their leader, took to flight. Chach pursuing them, 
killed the greater part, the rest fled ; he did not quit the scene of action 
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until the next day, when the people of Alor ornaiiienled their ba/^ars 

and house?, and Chach witli firreat pomp returned fo Aloi\ and hecnine 

a powerful king. In that year he made a tour of his dominions with a 
large army"^, and was much satisfied with the state of the < ountry. lie 
had two sons, one named Daiiir the other Drirm ; he had also a 
daughter. After some years CtrACH died, and his eldi'St son (Daiuh), 
succeeded to the throne: CiiAcif reigned 40 years. 

Account of the qoverntneyit of the son of Chacu, on the ihrmie of 

his father, 

Ry the c(Ujvent of t)ie nobh's and subjiu^t^^, DA'irin the eldc'^t son 
of Chach, was placed upon the throne of his father; he was ju.-^t and 
merciful, be.-«towed eifts on the soIdi<*rs, and was kind to all classes of 
his subjects. After Dahir had reigned one year, lu* went towards the 
country of Shirki, to tlie gt>vernnient of which pnuince he appointed a 
de 3 >uty ; from thence he proceeded to (Jhittore and Ihiehttmanahad^ in 
which latter he sojourned ^ome da\s, appointing his hrothcu- Dihir its 
ruler. After a period of six mom as, occupied m tra\elling through 
various parts of his (ioiuiuions, lu' I'oiicluded a tn-aty of jjeace with the 
governor of Khinan. aud returned t>> his own Ctippal Ah>r. liere h(‘ was 
received with (*\er\ demonstration of lesjitcl ami attachment, the peo- 
ple of the citv coming out to iueel him. Dih i r was inclined to pul 
much fair!) iii t}*e preilietions of astrologers, and as he had settled all 
the affairs of tlie country under iiis rule, Ije consulted those learned 
men, as to the future we lfare of hims» lf and his di»miiiions. I hey de- 
clared, that they ha l ‘•oll'ult^•d the -lars and tliat neither in the lioros- 
cope of the king Uaiiik, or ins hiothc;r Dmiii, could they disieni any 
malignant influence: hut in that of tladr it was ordaine<l, that >he 

should marry, and tliat lier Imsband should oei'up\ the tlirone of tSindk; 
and rule the dorninious subject tliereto. 

This intelligence sorely perplexed wlio fancied he saw in 

this prediction the loss of In'* sovereignty and po.rer. h'or some time 
however, he occupied himself witli state hut tin* prcMiiction of the 

a-trolog^ers still perplexing him, he aguu sumnumetl them, and again 
ref|uired them to forctel his fate. After some delay, they rcturncMl him 
the same answer as before, whereupon liAiiiu railed together his father‘« 
mini^sters, and all the servants of the .st«Tte, and souglit their counsel on 
the occasion, telling thorn that as he cotdd not bring himsidf to the 

• An jttccount of this rxpeditioa lia.s been before* ^ivrn, from tho original 

Chach Namth'^ Sec .faiiuory No. of the ■Socicfy‘*i Jnunnil for the preseut 
year. 
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Bacrifico of power and empire, ho intended, to fulfil the prediction? of 
the astro! Offers, by rOiirryinGr bis own sister. To tins measure bis coun- 
cil expressed the utmost abhorrence, represoTiting*, that it would not 
only bring reproach on tiie conntrv, and violate! tlie la\v« of the religion 
tliey professed ; hut, that nnnalurala proceeding, would not fail to pro- 
duce insurrections and di>tnrhnnce.s throughout his dominions. These 
arguments lio\Never \\er(* (d‘ no a\ail to stifle the sn])erstilious fears of 
tlie raja, w!ioaft(*i* ^orne day*-, wn'- married ni tlie presence of his nobles, 
and according to thefoim^ of the Ijimin religion, to his own sister. 
W'lien tlie rie\N^ of marnaure la* n hed !' nt htt irui/tahudy DiiiiR was 

greatly incensed at hi^ lirotlier ^' r<*mliict, and wrote to liirn in terms of 
expo.-'tiilat ion, entreating' liim to ri‘[)air if possible, the disgrace he had 
hroiiglit upon tin* nK-moi-y ot‘ tlieir failier C’/i by ah^olvin[r himself 

fr<jni so niiliolv a cniinec lion. Tin* hroth(‘r’'' arguments ^\ere of no 
iuaiK Da'iiiu re|)l\ ing, “ 'fliat he had hut fnlfillt'd Id's desiiny, from 
v,liich it was vain to attempt to flee.' In niiiin enraged with 

In'- }>roiher, colh ct^sl a force ami mardnsl to to ))Uiii-']i him. 

D.\irn? prepared to (*]ipo‘-e hi'^ brother, ami for tlii"* j urpost* coicaniped 
at some di-tam <• fimn tlic r ity : ^iwaiimg Iri^ arri\<il. In the* nu-aii- 
while. Diimi mar- iiiiig b\ aiiotln r mute, rcaidnd the jratr s of Afor^ 
thmUhig- in his iu’otla r's ab'^miec to make an ea>y (‘apture of the place; 
l,m tin* walls were nianned. and tbc di ft m e so vigoron*H, lliat Ditrru 
wastlrivt-n tt» tin* \\<'-tvvar<l of tht* J)Aiinn lcarnin£r the .irrival of 

hi" biaalu r V foi-« t‘s. threw hiiu'^elf uitli his arms mru A^<n'. 'I'he next 
tki\ lie proclanneil a g*-neral ftasi. ami sent some of hi> confitlential 
m>‘n, with prc^JMits ami v iand', to hi' brotlno' Diinu, wirh a v iew to 
jirtcitx In^ wiMtb, and 'nriiig uin»ut a rec oiunhaTion , but DiiiiR would 
nt'itl'er acc(‘pt timni, or listen to ovcitnrc' of jjc.u e llu‘''e mc.'^enirors 
wcr<* follovvcd b\ tin* niolbcr of the prince^, vvlu> u^ed her inflmnee to 
iRS’oiudle tin* v onager in his brotlier's eoiuluet, leliing him. That bevond 
ihe m»*re forms vif marriage with In'* sisti r. Da mik haii eommitti'd no 
sin; moref>ver. that tbi' wim nndrrslood bv all ehmst's of the subjects, 
and every where arei jjteil, a*- a sntheient jnstitieal ion of the nija's pro- 
ceedings. The molht'r’s arguments jmw ailed, and the following day w^as 
appoitiled for an interview ; and pubr'c reconciliation between the prince.s. 
Tlie next <lay the raja Da'iuk came out with a large retinue to meet l,is 
brotlu , who alighting from his liorse, advanced and kissed the raja’s foot 
in token of submission to hi.s authority. D.uiiu also, with much display 
of affection, alighted, emhraced and kis<ed liis brother, and talking him 
by the hand, led him to his tent, where they remained for some time, 
Da'iiiu relating all that had occurred, Ta the e\ cuing Dm ik returned 
Q 
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to liis cncampmont, but was shortly after attacked with stnall-pox, from 
the violence of which malady he died after an illness of four da} s. 
DA'IT 1 R^<? sorrow on hearing' of the death of his brother was very great, 
and after dispatching messengers to ascertain the truth of tin* report, 
he himself with his head and feet bare, proceeded to his brother’s resi- 
dence ; he helped to bear the body to the i)ile, and assisted in the fuuc'ral 
ceremonies. Daiiir iifterwards proceeded to Durhamtiyiubfirl, whore he 
appointed a governor in the place of his deceased brother : he then 
returned to A/or, and for some }ears governed the country in peace and 
prosperity. 

l/eitso7i of sending^ the or nip of th** faithful to Sindh. 

In the history of Sindh it is related, that daring tin' Khalifat of 
Abdul Mallik, the king of Simndip (Ceplon)^ sent ?<mio of Ids 
servants with presents of female sla\os and other nierehandiz(', t». the 
Khalif at JBagdad, The boat whieh rouveye<l tli**se p(‘oplo wa^ altaclvi*d 
near the {Kjrt of DihuL t vvhicli to this day is called Tattah an<l Lahou- 
ry) by a band of robbers. v.ho killed the gjeatev part of the nu'S'cn- 
gers, seized the property, and made many of the peo]>]e prisoners : sonif* 
few escaped, and reported wliat Jiad occurred to Uio Khalif 

'rhe Khalif was iiu’cnsed at tlie outrages, and immediately ordered 
a force to be prepared ru jittaek Sindh, In the mc^antime the Kliahf died, 
and the murchiiig of Thi> force was dedated, Afti-r the death of Ahdi i. 
Mali. IK, ins son Walii'o (l»iv Ar>i)i l Mai.i.ik) sucet*eded tti 
the throne, and Ifujtj llrv V» scrr was to sc-kU* the aflhirwjf the 
ronvtrie', of Urakin. Kirnian. Khoras<,un . and Siostnn ; he a]<f^ made 
himself arqu:iint( (1 with the state* of affair > in Sindh, and wrote to the 
Khalif, repre-c'iiting, that tin* of tlu’ khicr of Sirundi/), wiio 

had been di'^patc}led v\ith j)re'-ents to bis fatluT, were still prisoner'* in 
the ff>rt of JJibifl, tJeit it liad b(»en tin* inte ntion of .^1 h* former Kitalif, 
to })nriis]i the committers of the <aitr,age, and release tlie^^e people; but 
tliat liis death interfered to jirevetU t]n‘ m(‘asure. flf.ijA.l urged th<‘ 
Khalif to give the neccissary orders for tin* «lis[>atch of a force, and a:i 
he considered itanoffiee of soiiio im]»ortanee, wrote hiin.-^elf to the raja of 
Sindh, (D'ahir Bin Cuacii,) stating wdiat ha<l ocenrn d, and demand- 
ing an explanation. 'rhis letter liuj a j entrusted to two messengers 
directing them at the same time to act as spies, and give him ovt^ry in- 
formation respecting the state of the country of SmdJi, W'hen Hjjjaj’s 
letter reached Da'hih, he received it with all rcsp(*ct, but replied, that 
ViS the outrage complained of had been commit te<l by a hand of lawless 
people, over whom he had no control ; he had neither the power to 
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punish them, or return the prn])erty which had been seized. I'his reydy 
was conveyed to IIijjaj, with every particular respecting; the coun- 
try, and at the same lime the iieccbStiry Ordcia WCFC is?:Ued IrOUl 
the seat of authority at Jia^dad^ for assembling a large force to 
subdue Sindh. The < ornman<l of this army was entrusted to Ma- 
iiOMMAD JiiN Kassim, a e<)us in of tin* Khalifs ; the exjjcnses ot its 
eipiipmont were directed to ho paid fi*c»ra tin' public treasury- umh^r 
the direction of JJrj.iA.T Jlis’ In one month JIijjaj 

eolleetcvl 15,0(»n men (of tlie-c* 0000 were iiorse, 6000 mounted 
on (*ame]‘^, and .‘hMH) iiif,intr\ ), and niarcht d tliiaii upon ^.inffh, 
st'iuhiig witli tliem 00,000 dinars- ior expense-. 'Tln^ mavehiiig of this 
ann\ took place iii tlu' sear 02 ol the Hejira. Clod i." great. 

Account nj tht^ vouf/ncsf (tf Snfdh htf Mvhommfi> Bin Kassim, 
and tf fhc death at HahiIw 

Ka/i Hmafl Bin Aj i, Bin M\hommi i> Bin Bin Thai' 

lias related, that during the tune of the leijii <d‘ W' \r luh) Bin AuduT 
Milk, Hu.Mr Bin Vi?li St 'kl i if. '■cm Maiiommlo Bin IIa- 
liU'\N from to Ma/xra/f^ ami lie compiered MaLran^ and the 

countries, on tlu‘ bank of the n\(‘r Kulz um. In the c ear 02 Ilc’jirn. 
Maiioumud Bin Kas'^im, cousin of the Kliahfh, and '0n-jn-],nv of 
Hu lAJ Bin ^ IM i, witli the army of the faithlnh niarelnal to attaek 
Slttdh. heinu fir -(Hiu' lime employed in ht'rman. in preparing his 
foree.s, p.i'4'»ing ih rough /v;r// and MuKr(f)t^ 1m> mareln’d to^’..ird- >fad/i. 
W h(‘U l)\Hiu I'.eard ot' tlu' arrival of llie arinv of tiie t'aithinh hr^ pre- 
pared to ad^anee to ^Ii/n/an and attack tluun ; th.o grtMt nan ^d’ rl e 
state howover ^h'^'^lM^led Imu from thi.s, re|u*e‘<ontin<j . that Bin Kas- 
si.m'.s army \va:> composed of Aiah'^, who were iii>t dialed h\ revonge 
and liatred of tlie Hindu relielon to conqm r the count rv ; that it was 
necessary to la' eautioii"*, and if po'^sihh' to -.iihfv Bin K\ssim w itl* 
overtures of tribute, but in ca'-e of Midi overture- noi heine aeeepted, 
tiu'D ^aid tlioy, “lad ns make some «>tijer /inangemenf. and Inning col- 
lected a great army with the a'^-i-tanee of the trea-nr\ of tlie -tate; let 
us preserve the oounl.ry Irom the culamitv with wliuh it is threatenc'd.’’ 
HAiir Dahir approved of this advice, and delayed his march until 
the army of the faithful had arrivcul at tho fort of \cii u)i/xufc, which 
they boHieged, ami after much fighting capture d, killing most of the 
iiilidels : the rest Ilcni to the capital Afor. Elated with this success, 
Bin Kansim marched upon Tattahj vvliiih place he soon reduced, 
releasing the lu'iboncrs who were there, and sending tliom to Hijjaj; 
he then directed his steps towards the neighbourhood of The 

2 Q 2 
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account of the battle which there took place, exceeds the power of tonjrue 
to relate ; in two encounters the iutidels were victorious ; the third time 
victory was declared in favour of the faithful, and the infidels fled, 
IVIahommed Bin Kassim liavinp^ conquered tlie fort of Scciistau, 
settled the affairs of the surrounding country, and sent a deputy to 
Taitah putting the affairs of that pla(‘e and \cirunkote into hi ' hands. 

It is related, that when Mahommed Bin Kassim, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of SecflsUin^ the men of Chun^h sent a '=:|>y into his 
camp, who arrived during the time of the calling to j>ravers of tiie army 
of the believers. (Jn that occasion, tin' Miissuhnen w(‘re formed in 
lines for prayers, and !M aiiomm kd Bin Kasmm act*‘d as tlu^ preaclu-r. 
the faithful being collected round him, atU'ndiiig to liis discourse, d'he 
spy beheld tlii^, and r<‘p()rred to tin* men of i 'fnitich. saving, 1 swear 
by God, that riiat tribe are so unanimous, (hat whati-vm- miter]H*i'-e tljcy 
undertake, there can be little doubt hut tliey will coin ludi* it/' !!(* aho 
told th(‘m liow attenti\e and obedient the\ were to the ad\ice of Mahom- 
MLD Bin Kassim. On hearing these wonl». a <le>>ire aros** lu the minds 
of the men of ('hiinrh^ and they ouli.>t<d under the b.nmers of Islauusm : 
th(‘y were the first inhal)itaut'> of yindh. wlio became Mnhaimnadans/' 

After the arrangeim nt ot‘ affairs in it vsas debated in tl e 

army of the faitliful, whethei* it should lir^t .ittai k li rahmannlxid j or 
the c,:})ital of the country Alr>r ; but Bin Kassim decided lu favour of 
the latter, for said he. '* let us fir-t red in e tin* capital and dethrone the 
king, the other pkni'S will then tall into our hainU/' 'riiis was aiireed 
upon, and iiaving pn-sed tin* river o])po'-ite Talhntil^^ the anny id‘ the 
faithful proceeded t<i Alur. Dvinu on lie.inng ilu-'’, prepared for battle. 
'Die astrologers liowcver told him that thev had < ou.sulied tlio stars, and 
learnt th.it his horoscopi' Imdeil him had fuituue; vilnlst the star of the 
army of the Muhammadans, wa^ in the ascendant. On this account, they 
counselled him not to <b part from the city, hut to entrench himself with- 
in its walls. DAhiiii therefore sent a ronntloss army from the city, wlio 
arrived upon the hanks (>f the waters of iiurtjrr'', the next day, Bin 
Kas.si.m in the place called Du f tan, a])pointed Abulllah Bin 
Ai r Si/k UF i', to attack the eneiii}. lie accordingly arrived oppo- 
site the army of the infi<lels, in the jd.aca- called Kulluh Cunjm. on 
the bank of the riviT. "I'hey met and fought furiously ; the infidels were 
worsted, and many of them killed, ami feome sa\, that the defeat of the 
infidels on that day, was ascribed to an accident whii h befel their com- 
mander, vybose liorse threw him, and galloping amongst the ranks of the 
Boldiers, Kd them to believe that their < hief was killeil, whereujjoii they 
fled. In short, ABDtLLAH returned to Bin Kassim victorious, and 
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Bxn Kassxm luarchinp trom tliat place arrived at Alor and laid scige to 
it. Dahik was thus surrounded in his own city. liiN Ka.ssim erected 
a catapult, and threw Hreworks (which he had seen in u^e aiiionjrst tlie 
people of Persia and Rum), into th(‘ cifv. Both annie-,. the besie^red 
and hesieg(‘rK, fought desperately, so much so that in ten days, seven 
battles or emgagements took place, in ev(‘ry oiu' of which the :\Juliain- 
iiiadaus were \iMorions ; and on the day on'hursday tin* lUth of t lie happy 
moiiih of Rnmzfui, in the year f):j //,./, ... the kina* Dvffin. instigated 
by rag(* and re\enge, ])repared bis \-.ar elephants, and with a larL*e force 
came out from the city of' A/or. to do l,atlh' for his crown and kingdom. 

I hey ^ay he liarl 1 000 men v\ith armour, and 00,000 inlanlr\ in Ime, in 
advance of Ins army. J3 \n i ii Idm-rdf, s(‘aT*‘d in lit * liowd.ih of an tdephaiit, 
llie cover nt wlncli wa^ liiohly ormnutmted, ui-nt to tie* riudit and l\*ft ani- 
matmej and <‘nconra^mg Ins troop-. On thai day tw., ])eantiful female 
slavO' UfCestMted jii tin* rajas herwdah, one admmistt red wim*, and the 
o1 lit'r paimio liiiu. Incanme- tonjat fiom morn niitu nj<jht ; iJi ,’ivi>ssi''i 
witli a (hvi'jon <^f in^ arni\, fonuht luin'-(dt a rommoii -(>loier on the 
plain, overthrow mg <dl to whom he wa- rjppo-ed. w iid-i or h.*r- ot‘ t iie fait h- 
fal tlin'w tin‘V\t)rK-- into that ]iarl wf t’ae enemy’- arm, o,'(*upi«*'l h\ the 
<'](j)h;mt-. In tin- a »y ;ne howdah- took lire. ,. 0 't tin- )»e ..-r- iK'counnLT 
Jiifnnatt d. rn-hed t!iron;ji the ranks of their own troop-, and Jird to ti^e 
water, into which t}ie\ jdun'jied tlieiii'-eh •>- d'iie hank- (>f il:e j-ivt-r 
were nmdd\ , ami Dvrnu's elephant .-^ank in the mini, at the ‘^aine 
time, an arrt>w from ihi* .M nhauiimuhiU aimv in*' r.-lja I ) hir 

m the throat, aiid killisl iiiui : tin- <‘Miirre«l at ilit» time ol tie' -eUmt*' 
ol the sim, and the hr.dinmis whowei<‘ -eatiil Ik hnai 1 > a 'n I k's h. d.Oi 
tn<»k hl•^ dead h(Ki\. and 1 nnin^ it m the mml, went toward- the rit\ 

I ) \ nr li la ej oeil \ ( ar-. 

Now tlu' Muhammadans hmi mi <*autioiidy ciuauled all die apprearhes 

Alar, that a bird e<»nid not ha\<‘ down ta-t, aiol tht‘-e bnulnnms be- 
came prisom rs m ihe liatid- of a eeiu rai named K j r-.s. Kriss was 
about to k?ll tliein, but i]ie> e.-keil for tniarti r, rel.itme; to him tl.e cir- 
cnmstaiiciM of liie r.ija Da niu's deatli: on this Krrss span-d tludr li\es. 
In the meantime, -ome -oldier^ haMiie eaptunnl the (wo f> male sla\es 
who were* wall Da uik, ami brought lliem to Dix K v-mm ; tin -e last 
aN’<» re()orted t he d<'athofthi» raja. On h'arniug tlris. Bi.v Ka-sim pro- 
claimevi to hi'' troops, “ 'Hie death of DAduR is n porti'd. hut as yet it is 
not certain, lei not the faithl’nl therefore withdraw tiieir hands from 
battle, for the s.iko of plunder, lest 'ioine unexpected enemy come iijion 
tliem.'' When KKiijslieard this proelamatioii, he brought the brahinius 
whom he had captured to Bin Ka^'^im, who wlion he heard their report 
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which confirmed that of the female slaves was overjoyed, and the army 
of the faithful rent the sky with aoclamations. Bin Ka^sim accompa- 
nied by the brahmins and confidential servants, then proceeded to where 
the body of Da'hir was buried ; they took it from the mini, and cutting 
off the head, stuck it on a spear. They shewed it first to the feniah' slaves, 
who knew and recognised it. Bin Kassim then ordered all his troops to 
come round the fort, and occupy them'-eUes with thanksgiving and 
prayers to God for the victory. 'Fhat evniing was the e\eiiing of I'ri- 
day, and they pra 3 'ed till morning. When the day «lnwnod KA-si\f or- 
dered that they should jdace the head <.»f Damiiu with the fimialo slaves 
upon the gates of the fort, so that all meii of the city nii^ht sec the 
same ; by these people Dv'imrs name \va> execrati’d, for going to liattle 
attended by his concubines. W'hen the neas r>f i)AhiikV death rfaclied 
his wife Ladi , she was overwhelmed witli grief, and caiiic* to the gate 
where the slaves were, asking tliem the clrcuTnsiaucj--. of th»' deatli of 
Da'hir. The women w'eeping, shewed hc^r the luad, on seeing 

which she threw herself from the walK of the fort, and a noi>e and lunmlt 
arose amongst the men of the <'ity, who being hel]>lt>^. upencil tlie 
gates of the citadel, and on Friday the llthot' the montli liainzany 
A. H. ^^3, the Muhaimriadan army entered lie* fort ('f Alur, A. 1) 
711, taking jiosses^iori of the treasury, and »)roperry of iU niw wiiich 
tliev enlrn>ted to the cliarge of d’hi'v turned tlie tunple^ of 

the idol wor>hi])p (11 iiidu-^) into placo'^ of praun*. fu‘>ti’o\ed the 
idols, erecting pulpit'- in their stead. At the beginning of t!i(' month 
of ShuivftJy Bin Ka.->i.m took an af count of all the treasure, bootv, pro- 
perty and prisoner'--, and s< nt them with 20t) horse in cliarge of Kj rs'i, 
by the road of Kich and MuLran, to Ihigiind^ and Jluj.ij being ac- 
quainted With tho.se circumstanc'os, was much pleased: aft«*r that he nt 
all the plunder in charge of Kkis.s to tlu' Khalif at Sham, \N hen 
Kkiss arrived at Sham, he plated tin* crown, trea>un\ ami all the pro- 
perty of Da'hir, at the leet of the Khalif, relating all that Jiad occur- 
red. The Khalif was pleased, and bestowed present aiid honors, 
upon the messenger of tlie.se good tiding*-, and at the .«ame time, i-sued 
a royal mandate to the army, saying, the army of tin* f.iitliful must not 
be satisfied wdth the conquest of .SVW/f, but Tnu-t proceed to the eastward 
immediately, and all the country whi< h belong(*<] to Da'hir, must bo 
subdued. 

When this order reached Bin Kas*^!?^, he conquered lirahmana- 
had^y and settled the tribute it should pay, and tlu* brahmins who 

* This city was next in nize to the capitril Alui\ ami w/is known also by the 
■ames Bdhrnana or Bhamatut^ nituateil in oi near the Puran. For an account 
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were before employed to collect the revenue wore still retained in their 
several capacities, and the iiieu Sum, uiahy which wer i in the neigh- 
bourhood of MihurU having collected, came with music and singing to 
pay homage to IJi.v Ka-s 1 xM^ lie asked who they were; the brahmins 
replied, “ Ihese are iiiluahitanfs of tlie de'->ert, wliose custom it is thus to 
sliew respect to their govi'rnor, Him Kassim settled their tribute, and 
disrnisJfe them. The men of Lnhaufu Suhuteky Jndrunaiy Ilaleh 
and Ktlnjehy directed hy Af.i 15 in* Mauommrd IjIm Audu'l Ruhnai' 
SuLLAii, With licad and hare, tame to offer service to Bin 

Kas.-im, crtiviiig pardon, and S0(d;ing protection, which Bin Kassim 
praini^(‘d them, din cting, that th(‘ii* future service should he to act as 
guard:? to sucli follow ei'b ui tin' pnjpliet, should travel to and from 
Ji^Lif^dad and Alor. 

Sfi )}'}/ ih>jth o/' I'lN Kassim. 

Troni ainonL^'^'t the pri-oin r> * A})turo<l at Alfn\ two daughter? of the 
king Da'ii I u, \vcr(' in <-h.ngc ofM^iiOMMEi) Bin Alli Iniu- 

M A N n. With ^oine ILd^shi^ Itnirihid ; the K'n.ihf the*o two 

sv omen to Iu'J harnn. con^igmnir tlnm to tlu' rare of lii^ people nntil 
their jTriet' 'dioidtl he 'i><iiaged. '^o that when they were la lieved 
from the di'^t rc"- ot’ travtd, the\ should he ready for his ('tlu‘ Khalir s) 
.''trviee. After Two monl li'., t liese women were brougiit to tiic presotuo 
Ttf tile Kiialif, aij int<'i nieter heinir , wiien t]u-\ rai'^ed the veils 

froui their face--, t)ie Khahi w.e^ smitten with ihejr htsnUy, and asked 
tln'ir names, one w.i’. called (Inuu f Dro. the other Si"i{i\r Dro. The 
Kljalit' ordi'Ted tan* to hi- own hed ; '‘lie Oh mv lord, I am not tit 

tor the kine\ -ervoan we liave both for three da\ - been with Biv Kas- 
sim, w iio after disljonounug u-, <ent n- here. ’ d'h.MnTerpri ler'-: e\]dained 
thi- to the king. The king was highly uieen-ed, ainl directed that his 
''Orvants should sei/(' Bin Kassim. sew him in a (ow-hide. and send 
him to Sh{{7H ; at^terwards to enforce tli.-oiih r, lie wrote in ttie margin 
of iht' letter with lus own h<ind direcMog tliat in nowise siiould it be 
disobeyed. At tliat time Bin Kassim was at I{udopi)\ and when 
he received the orcler of tlie Khahf, after i ending' it , lie directed the 
messenger** to do as tliey were directed. 'J’hey obeyed the order, cover- 
ing Bim Kassim with a raw ci>w-hide; after imduring the torture for 
3 day he died. 'I'lu y then ])ut his body into a box, and convoyed it 

of this ns well 's other cities nuct tUxisioiisof the ancient count i y of iSindA 
see Art. on Sindh by C.ipt.ain McMitrdo, Journ. Royal As. Soc. No. II. 
November, 1834. 

♦ Reluchi (?) tribes who paid hoiuage to Bin Kassim. 
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to the Khalif. When they reached $ha7n they shewed the box to the 
kin^, who ordered it into the seraglio, opening it in the presence of the 
daughters of Da'iiiu, to whom he said, “ Behold how absolute is niy 
power, and liow I treat SUCh SCrvailtS QS BlN IVASSfM.” Th(^ WOItlCn 
replied, Oli king, ju&t men oiiglit not to he precipitate in great aflFairs, 
or be too hasty to act, either upon the representation of frie nd foes/* 
The king askctl their moaning, they said, “ We madt* this accusation 
against Bin KaS'^im heeau '50 of the hatred we horc him, seeing th.at he 
slew onr father, and through him we lost all our property and posses- 
sions, and tecame exiles froin our own country; hut Bin Kassjm was 
like a fatht 1 and brotlu'r to us, he looked not on ns for any ]\'id pur- 
pose, hut wlien our object was revenge for the blou<l of our father, we 
accused him of this tieacber\ : this einl attained do with us as you will/' 
The Khalif on hearing tlii", fullered great remorse : he ordered the two 
women to be tied to horses, and dragged to death, and they buriod Bin 
Kassim in the burial place at JJfftnascus. 


Ill— A' atf' ('f a rytt to the A #7/ )h*ss t^f' tJic and llhndfayan chain 

Ihj ^ . H- IbxTIPN, //,sy. (\ 

fExtracted /i ouj a ItOrer l<i, aud conoiiutiicatta h), Cn^tain P. T. CAriLEi.j 

J (hshlndth^ /}rc. 1837 . 

Havin': just rcturm-d from iho Sptf.i I think that an account of 

my expedition thitln^r, huwe\er brhd', will not ful to interest one whom 
1 look upon, now tlnl tiie admirable KAftosLU is'far awav absent from 
India Proper, as ilie < ]iuf siiontiljc auiliurliy of the I'pper Provin(‘es. 
You are einiihd to the tir^l tribute of inforniatien gleamed in inv trip, 
because ton liave been ever ready to oi\e tJie benefit of vour instruc- 
tion to your pupils ; and secondly, beeau-e rAi.rf'NEit and yourself 
have rendered the geological Sclioof of ^^hut ttnpnr illustrious, by the 
well-d<?servod medals which you have wem ibr it'? pt ofr.s.sot s f 

Above the junction of tlie DhauVi and Alnknnnda hranclies of the 
Ganges at \ uhnupy dg a mile below this p!act\ (wlnidi is the chief seat 
of the Badiuva'th Bawal and his jniests,) the glen of the Dhauli 
continues for 35 miles up to JViti village. Xc*ar Jaaiiinath and the whole 
way to the junction of the hini river, which comes from the north- 
west face of Notidi Deviy this glen is characterised hy the most exquisite 
scenery: the southern mountains sloping ilowu to the river covered by 
forests of Quercu^ jf/emicarpijuiiat Rom webbiana (wild 7'ed rose), yew, 
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in the Himdlayan range* 

horse chesniit, alder, poplars and elms, interspersed with pretty villag’es 
of which the chief ornament, at this season, are the fields jf red Marsa, 
(the Buttd oF Bissehr) a Kpecies of amaranth, while the high crag-g-y 
nortliern mountains and peaks, that f^rm the separating ridjre between 
and jSltK come down to the JJhrmfi in the most terrific 
precipic^ Above the Ntni, both '-ides of the git'n assume tlie reonular 
Himalayan features of wild sutihruity, althoug-h villages are every where 
seen perched up on --ecrnin^ily inarce^ ^ihlc heiglits. The river remains 
broa<l and iU‘cp, though often broken i)i1o eatar.jcts. The road fa fine 
new one made l>v mv'^eb* tiii- year ) i> ( arrietl on >d<h‘ of tlie ri\er 

as mo-it ea«y, and is ( ros-ed l)y tine \W ‘-o*. \ enter />7/e/c / .md 

thick^ upon tlot lv'^ ol‘ sheep carrying lo.nls f)f grain, or «alr and borax 
aef ording th."\ art' from / Ao/'- or \(t Bhufes are met with at e\trv 
-t( p* i»u;nded Ic,' tilt' •'.tvage dog's t>f Thibi't and tlie still niort' sava^^c 
liliotias among \\hom are al, o di-eerned <i ft*\\ savage L nma^, or 

\sandeung beggars from rarlnrif. Of the latttn* the dress and appear- 
anet' art* nio^t strange ; the v*omen are vvani'ly hmnan, and both tin v 
and the men re-einhle tin* gi^ of the Kstpr.manx. d'l e 

ehildri'Vi are rO'N'-t hei'hi'il and -ometniies jn'.-tty, but lli'* small Cdh .esc 
e\<'s }}nried In tin' f.n'e give a '«omeuhat inonlvoylikt* look t«'i tln'r 
ph\ siogno-n\ . d’ln- lattei (»!>'erv ation applies e^pially to the IShotias 
a^ to the Lnnia'. Ihil 1 ndi'r yni to Tuaii l's report on f'ho^r for a 
desA-riptnm oflheprople and their customs, a^ well as of the trade hetv.\e! n 
this proMuee md 'Inhibit, ami the mode in \Nbnh it is condneted. Let 
me r.nher tell wliat IhivinL does n »t Ah'^cribo \%ilh aecuraev, or at 
J*‘tsl ^;ith minutenes'., viz , the rocks and the fr^-'es and the general 
geograplw'. 'I'iiere is ;i vf‘ry dreary glen without villages for ten or 
Iwc'hn miles separating f from Ijnw^v Pifnk'iyida^ov i\^ tiiey are 
sometimes, but im]>rf>pevly, called ('jipcr and Lon'cr \di. After leaving 
the oaks and elm , it*' , the wood becomes entirely iypres.^^ and from 
summit, to basi' of the mountains u«> other tree is s'^eu. The larger 
trees attain not imfiecpicntly an enornn>us size, some of them hav- 
ing a girth of '27 feet. 'I'he smaller kind are. howeter, the prettiest, 
and even npprnr to be (htferent, from the larger in species ; but on 
obseiw inj^tbem attcutivcly I perceived no ditference whatever iu reality 
bc'tween what some traveller^ call the Arbor vitte and the large 
Himalayan cj/prtwv. At JihnOj Lpper Pyukundu is entered, and thou 
the scenery, retaining all its grandeur, also becomes exquisitely lovely. 
Villages of the true Swiss character are seen on evi^y open spot, 
surrounded by redar trees, and overhung by crags of the most stupen- 
dous character wooded up to the suuwr which shines on their summits, 

2 H 
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witli similar trees and birch, which latter as well as the s3'camorrrs have 
at this season the true autumnal tints eontrastinir finely with the dark 
hrauc'hos of the deodar. 'ITio hridj^es now b(‘conio very frc'qiKMit ; and 

the river, lhi)ue*li still iiiifortlahle, btH*()ines a torrent o\er rapids. 

]\tuf tri is n(‘\t entered, a very larji'e ’villae^e in i‘\(‘rv r(.s])e<*t similar Ir, 
those seen ni Jutnaitt, Tiic crops when I arrived ha<i just heeijjl^Mit, and 
it was ^oines'liat >tran 2 :e at Kh'Joit feet ahovt* tin' ^a^a to set' llu' fields in 
tli<‘ \alle3 t'overt'd \Mth }i.ir\ e^t -'*hea\ w h de tlu' I'tonial snows were 
not inort' tlian ilOdO fV't't ili'>(ant ov(*rlit‘a<l : ainl heav\ iVo^t was \vhit<’ii*‘ 
in:.i tht' oitMiinl Ih'twet'n JA/A</-/and Mritnn in tin* ,///// <///f /• |>av:i ;j 
roiib' praetieaMe in .Vii^usl for ahoul a f(»rtm^ht e\t'rv \ t*ar, luit lik»‘ all 
the e.!:u‘]- laeju-'. (fithm the llunala\a \ <'r\ ]>ieli. ''Uown'. ainl dane t-rtiiis . 
It i- in ilii'- InJennediaie rarcie h*. tu<M'n tin* l)hau(i and (l,u that 

sthrr nd i<> * Lf (f 111110“- are iiov\ workt'd on ,1 IiiL'h lani^e 

inU f.irahtuf Mvful; Init the >itiialiou rtauh r^ all liopi"- <>f inerea^tMl 
piaelutt^ tn* lies'. di-< «is t‘i ie., of till', metal, alino't sain in tlii>. dlrt'clion 
After le.'s ina •>. s\e m.ireh iqi <i j}hn of the ino't 1 )< antiful kim!, 

thi' d« odar tne' (a'l (.1 lie* ^n't-nhoi: "liapi ; <0)1, ini;- dossn to !]»»' 
v.ateV"’ edee and uoss hecjinnine to he minified witji ehiiapnie'j { ftniMs 
excf'L'sft^ nor nnlike the eh-r as n ,n ami Ibe^dii firs n rh- 

bia)>n): a -et i»t‘ vii'a'je'i*^ ♦'hen etslmed ( t iDtfsali^ iSii*. 

,iii \ ..r\iae ill ele'. atiyii i’loiu ta.- »a troin Id, -JIM) to 1 I U(H>feei and iij)- 
w'lrd", tin' M'j[u*''t of which i' A/" . At I'cunpu the deodar pine'. 1 ml, 
ami no other tree i- •'M 11 ' is e ona li .«nd // s r.rixJsu. hut tin' i;i'ouml is 
<‘o\<‘r(d as wi'll .1' the '-urroumlmn le'i.iht', v\!th he.l. ot e’l'onml ( \yire-'>, 

y^oosehci ri'-", (nir.'oit.-, fio’/.o. //s, lltiVJ.i.) wehhro^(*, sweet- 

hriar and juniia r. 'The fur/e e-|)e. i.illy phnuifu!. lad llieie is lU) 
heath as at Ihah ni ith. 1 >\ ln‘ ith 1 nn-au tin* (unit 

depleted in Rosie. T'[j to (^unsnh the ro ks }ia\(* been qu irt/, mica, 
sehist and J^ttels-;, with or<mit<‘ iilock.-. in tin* rivi r hofK, falu n from tlie 
pt'.iks, cxce])t in the neiuchhonrhoijd of MnLiri wh -ve .1 1 :* illaeeon- and 

* N n. AH om A/?vwo/ 1 timjt' j.od»'na mm i a {aoiMara'ii of sjUpi’ m 

' WouM i'liH }if woitli ixtrartm,: r,i,tiiiir.d pufcrtx'' (‘ovltl not yon 

,0 (1 \)'d all our irmu-ii Tin i m.mo mi aiul au rxia'i iriiccil iiaurr 

-hot ’r,r. o H. piitr«J to the fli*tiiot.~ I.n j 

I N. I'j. die ( inla ]aiie gi'owH uj) very nrar to tlir .ippcr li.nit of hirrh. At 
jNi./ it IS i'oinu d 11,^^011 feet; the birch ouly gorn to 12,d00 fart. At Badrin/ttht 
l ‘ I III it td wo uJ \» tower, as the snow comes d<iwn Inucr. Hoth nadrindth and 
A,'/ . 1 :.’ rdtiintle" HimAlaya, and have snow v j>*-ak>. to ttien south : Krdat udth^ ie 
f T. ila* < ordrsry on the south ba^e of t!ic and sjioa in me* with at 10,000 

j f n fnntgavtfi nnd fiadthtdih arc in the noith of the pcaki^n Jarnnautri. pp.J 
litdfjt iutk, ou ihcir south. 
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hi the flinuiho^an renigt:, 

f.'ilcot-o schist is llio chief rock. At Guinx 'ih tlic* j^raiiite is nirt with 
])(*r\ adiiicr j/uciss aiid mica ^■••clIi•^^^ in tli<' mod* >.lic\\ii 

by bis pl(-tnr<‘ of ( \Vr*>th iw >i:ijt(<fniL 'I'lir Ijreatllh 

of Ibe vein*, is sometimes scry tlini, blit >nin(dirnos tlui ^))rcn(ls 

into broad patches. It is a r'shlisli vari<*ts’ in LiOiicral, b«it ti lue^blv 

quartzoze vai-icts uirh Iar>.;(‘ scliorl (? ) (»r tounnaliiK- ( ." ) crs-t.iK is very 
common. Just abov<* (tmn^uh, ih(‘ riwn* runs throu rh t rcmcml'iu** <i^uci>s 
and c-ranitc* ])rc( ipice-, and tin* r<tad i- can icd aloun s< ;LtToldin;rs, itonj 
quite pa-sable tor a })om v, h^tunh'e a^fhaf Aftio* turiiin<f tliis corner 

and ns(a‘iidm'.i to .\itt sill.iu tlie Ilnnilayi }jcaks arc all turne 1, not 
one Js h ft to the north, tbou'^b soim‘ of the tionii V(*>r aTcl nort}it*a-teril 
liei'jiits are v.itiiin ]K*r{>etn'd -new limits. \t .V//< I iui«‘--ton(* ("not crys- 
talline) r'uid ar*j ilLe ('on - lii-r, ehi*‘fl\ tin* hitter. th<‘ r<e*h-. A'?// is 

I i'* et abovi* the -ea, and when I arn\ed no -now \«-a^ to hr' s,*ea 

e\ I M in the n\(‘r bed. ( )n tin lOth ()et.ib*i. I let'r rie* NiImus enttinj: 
tin ir harh‘\ and ph.vnhvtr hir\e-!, .out pi-fx-ef h*d o'-i t'»«^hc juncri.)n of 
♦ he ssitii tile J)h uh. I nn t with tin* tli-t -no'' m* n* (tth} , 
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tiri'w ooit and otln-r loads im rh(' backs of \ iks, .md in\ M'rsants i(»de 
on oibci , \'rr*v f. n aia ubitt', e\, ept at the tad. 

i'll*' nsi'i's i,}ni > and />/e//^// ai e mere -t re mi-, ami w i*re lialf frozen 
above ih d [.i\ a! tUir inncfon. but l»et\w’t'n tlie Uulknndit 

nmis tlie m on issin* ssstii a laiee liods of water, arisinc' at tliis st’asoii 
irom a gh en r, ami to this point tlie Dhatih may be said to be iinford- 
abbs except at one or two rocks prdiUs ne.ir .V///. The (suiu\s mav 
be said to ari.so from a snow-bed, for 1 saw .v/io/c-care.v towards its 
source, but the DhauH or furthest branch ot ibe Ciangos certain] v rises 
from a sprinj^ at the southern face of the pass where ou the llih 0(»t. 
there was not even a speck of suow. My camp ox* the lOih, was at 
12 u i5 
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14 500 feet of elevation and I was sufficiently wretched and cold ; the 
wind on the open downs being terrific, and blowing f)‘a)n the southern- 
peaks. At this points junipt r was sliil plentjful, but no other slirub, 
and the grass was excellent, though coarse. On the llth OcL [ started 
very early for tV\e pas^, being carried in a dandi. 'i’he first part was all 
smooth-going, but \hv raril} of the ah be( anie\ery distrrcsi^g, after 
entering the 15,000 t'eet line, and parting wilh the juuij’er. 

After leaving the .-ource of the Dfinuli, ib.e a'-c'cnt \sa> vt^ry steep 
through cruuibli!)"' era :s of blue limestone wbieh now ^uieeeeded to the 
round clay-slate hill> ; but the top of the pa^-^ wa^ roun i ami open, the 
lime 4one lying *ibout in stones a* far .‘i‘» eo,ild rt‘;ieb, mlersper.-ed 

with arenaceous qnarlz roek>. 'riiero wa- not a cloud in the sk\ or on 
the mountains far and near, and I <»btain<‘d a lull aiiil nndinimed view into 
Thihet, ^I'he wind laid yof trot up, but ibe c<dd was terrific. 1 in 
the sb:id<', and .*>0^ in the -^nn at '3 a. m. 'Tije tir^t object that taught my 
eve was the on? Kadu\ l*rn!c Nhindino;- up in tlit* 1^. X f' among a 
row of not very peik’.' ''iiosw height-’, which tcnninati'd that end of 
the ])i(tnrr like a white /»' ni<tdt. llight in fiurit -•Ti (‘t('hed a <lr<‘.iry’ 
plain, shrubh'"-, trcrle^- and }ioL4-(*ie'>s, t<*rminat» d along its whole 
northern side at a distrmet* of about miles from rny ])<>vjtioTi by a 1 o,t 
ranire of ronnded i'rowri hilP, utterly witlmut slirui) <>r tree m* jutting 
ro' k, hut \er\ broken into ravines and perpr ndicuiar face-, on this ilnir 
sontl ern <ide. ’'Jlie \l N. bh peak^ towards M^ff/ti fDor^fra Lalif id 
whi< h I spoke, >t..ml up close hcdiind tins range, to all appear, uh’c, hiit; 
there are iJl) or dt) mijc-’ of plain between them, .1 ain told. 'J'h(* plain 
is broken into riumes and river courses running down ti» Ihi^ 
which tlowc'l (not vi-ihly as to iraler) in a fli-cj) ravine not fir iron? tin- 
base of the round lulls. 1 saw tkis vf/ruif' tli-lim tlv. Jjapn was not 
visible e\en with a telescope, there being no smoke, and it Iviiifr .nnoriL*^ 
the ravine.s. It ha'^ no t)azar and ns only a row of Ijuts, D Unjiu w.ivi 

pointed out to me on the umth slope of the hills t( the northeast, d'iu 
Kailas penk did not appear to be liiglier than 5,00 ) fi >'\ (d high ) above 
rny position, but its distan? e I do not kn'>n\ It aj-peari d hardly higher 
than the lower range appeals from Sah^ivnnpdr, No snow was visible 
except on the Kmld.s range and on tin? top of the highest porli<ni of 
tlie intermediate hillocks, just behind />)r/yy, 7. d'l^vclUrs were passing 
ovpr the plain with loaded sheep going lo ami from the pa.ss, hut there 
were no cattle visible at pasture. The whole country looked something 
like th«.t Ward of Lanarkshire (I forget whether north, east, soutli or 
west; in which Idntoch peak is situated, and the didtani lulls looked like 
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tbopo of Peeblesliirc. Had there been lieather instead of stone and 
brown gra^s, it would liave rescnibled a iiighland moor. Its level w^as 
hanlly any wliere lower than the pass I I but inunediaudy below the pass 
was a deep ravine wlucli nu'ziit deceive* some people into the idea of a 
descent, wheieas the f)])po-ite ^ide of the ravine was certainly within. 
[500 feet hi'jh ii-* tliis side and ihene** the pl.iin begun. I descended 
into thi> ra\ ine, saw t])(‘ ^rjuree of the >'iun/ci rivau* and some green ponds 
on one sid<‘ of ir, thence* a--, ended the opposite hanks, keeping to tho 
northwest lor two miic^s till 1 eaine to wliat was called the fossil ground, 
(i hi! /era pntftdrLf li.nkLht.) During this walk I was alino>t killed by 
inei-e pain. I'anrv ot file air along ibis high r^ful to Dilpn (nearly 

17, into f('rt ) was p.-rfretly aw ful. My dandi jH'ople w'ouM not go on and 
n'tnrie d to tin* creU of the p-.^s. One man aceoinpaniod me and lie and 
I wrjit <:!(>. ming alontr, at a ‘-n uVs pace; on a le\el, and yet m great 
a .onv. { Aiu'ina pectons I in>*v consider nothing in comparison). 

'i'hc A’7/ liliofMs regulailv educate for the eiid irance of this air, 

( IhsJi hr h m\\,j and some cannot h'arn to bear it durnig tiieir whole 
hie At f) .pH [ ,nii told that in the monnicj and (.‘Venniui pev)jde feel it 
nio^r, .Oh! an j.uo.tr al hec.dache prtnails. 1 f. li the >pani ino-'t at my 
' lu^^t, and ^nihu'atioTi ^c('me<^ to tiirealeii im* .it e\er\ •;>, 'I'liere wa«, 
th.ai'lv (nKt ! iKiilur ‘'Oow iioi* w iml to ad^l to ni\ ^»l^rhl■uu^ T frunii 
tla' auiuioiiiii ' 1\ OIL' <ihoiit h r ’Hi )'<:<{ 'I oil t:.e tO]) of a sm dl a, '•cent jii't 

»)■(' roadi w(«ui'‘i tiiro’i jh a kindi i.>f p;-- iuiN'Tren t\M) iudock'-, before 
i( ilc'-cfiided t(; a ravine, riu^ di^taiiC'' Iroin luo \<t pass was abou: 
tiric but .at Tiii^ point i he *'oin mo ition b oin ^hat.pas-, of the crags 

toruinig lln‘ fnst 1 1 **!' of tlie ^l’vn:lk^^an inounlauis was not vci \ distant, 
d lie rocks suironndmg the fos-^il" wi re akindof mot lied gi c-\ hui'''tone, 
i e ti.i* wlnu* M'liis \\rri‘ a>ore frcou-*n{ than in ordmarv linu'^tone. 
i /le liiiis seeiiK'd all lo he deconipo-cd hereabouts; and fianii tiie ghni 
of tlie SfiHiht r 'er, 1 i.>bM‘A'ved il.it the line "tone w is m ahnO"t per- 
peiidnidar ajJ/’o/o, dipping ti> the northea"l where a dip wa< \ i"ihie ; hut 
the strai.i st enn d to hi' the I'lfect of* .i convnl"ion and not lo he natural- 
l\ torined. iiuk'cil, tJie quart zoze masso.s on the south .side of the 
})ass w'eri* all of a similar appearance, aiul ^ome hills were composed 
tmtiroly of white di'eoinposed soil ; as others, on both sides, were of a 
black sod 1 was too ill to stay long picking iqi ammonites, and, 
moreover, I can always eommaud a good sup[>ly from the Dhoiias. I 
shall send yon a present of .specimens. To my surprise, I found in retura 
that the whole ravine down to the i<innki ri\cr was equally full of 
ammonites, but that being round and uncovered from their matrix, tho 
natives did not generally observe them so well as the broken ones higb* 
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er lip. Wedged in the blue liim^stoiie in the a«;cont back to the eiest 
of the pass, I observed a large bed of thinly laminated and contorted 
argillaceous schist. The round quartz stones are everv where scattered. 

I see no difference whatever either in the L’eoloo-teal character of 
the hills or the forin of the ranges, between one snh' of tlie pas^^^ and 
the other. Tatf/n’t/ is in jnef entered rern nf'ftr /em ins:' \iti 

viliage^ and the peah's seen so grnndfjf ton’f t'am in t/tr smith are ihr. 
real beginning of' the Himdlt.ifa mount .ins. find not ere\t ofdhe 
pass* Pray come and see whether I am not rii>iil ni ci»iin‘c‘tnnng tlhst 
fossil nminouiti's can he found on the soufn tare »)i tin* \tti pa'^s, 
which is in my idea, only tin' iiighest portion ot‘ the r.-olani’ plam, 
running up to the Himalaya {ietik-^. E\en at thcic are peaks 

23,000 feet hiyli due south ; and there as well as at tin* pa- !t' the 
spectator wonders liow one is to thread one’s way into 11 indii'.i .01 
through tlu'in. no L^urgt* or cleii being \ isilde, that eeiii> to he jjke an 
iutroit or exit. Behind Mufdri the hill-- herrnm- rotitid ami Tailaii ' 
also, as well as helund \ih. hut Ix-ing higher .omI wntiin t}.«' hnni of 
perpetual biiow, the} au* dilfuiilt to ctoss, aini itn pi^- l»dlowing a 
river bed is preferred, d’he time to .\i/i fr-aii tie- :Mtih .S<-pi. to 

the lOtii Oct In May, Mu! ‘ti e\en is hard)} re n haiih’, anil the vuow 
does not melt in any )>art of I'ppet f*nnh o mhi tdi tim en I ot that 
niontii 1 dm pas^ j> not open idl Jilv. .md n ihiU'- ti^w, (>44 ihe 
evening of tho <lav / J 1 th on wun h 1 f!ie p.i''-, i(<»- lu-^t 

snow fell. All night it -nossfxl hea\ii^ .ind in\. f|,i} 1 Mto'd liardU 
reach ^d> ' Such are the - at Uo-. -:e,i-on. .At 3 I’. M. w In-o 

the wiiio got up, the tin rriiommi r was in the '-Icnle atn! 42 in the 
&un at the cre.st of t/ic |>ass. On tin- imnnnnL’ of ih» I2ih, in in\ camp *it 
14,5(M) fe<.*l, thf‘ ihermometer was 10 in tht‘ an and at my hed-id<‘ * 

" I shall wait till I get hack to Mini \on spiciinm- ] haxoa good 
man} fo--;! honc-'^ brought from tin* interior of' and Irtnn tin- 

^!dna pass. 'Ihey are }jowo\er very hroki n and -mall 

'Idic llimiu jnlgrims wiio visit Mano.yo i itenru Lake go up 
hv the Mona pass, w)ii«di is inerel} tin- <omimi.nni- of the glen of the 
Saraswati above Bndrindth, (as fciie .V/^/ pa-s h of the Dhunh river,) 
and they return by the ^lUing pass behind ( iam^ofUri or hv SiU- 
ThesfJ two last are the ea,siest of all tlie passes, ^ilang hcnig without 
much a.*^cent and being the course of the Jhnnndhi river, whitdi rises on 
the Thibet sitle. The Jutvdhir pass is tlie mi^-st difficult, hut being 
near Almor.^ the greatest traffic, iievenht'h-a'^, i>* earned on in that 
pass. I’he Neipnl passes are all easy. 'Ihe pilgrims leave Mana iu 
July, and return to this aide in the begimiing of October. 
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IV. — Additional notice on the geography of Cochinchina. Hy the most 
tfrAN Lc^i’ib, Jiiahnjf (tf Isaitropulis, 

Alihou^li I li.'ivi* aln-.ul y y>u ;i bliort ;i^ rount of tlie geography 

oj ( y I thiiiL it is a«l\ i''.tb]e to add a few more remarks 
lu eaU'.c 111 till.* lir^t pLeo, 1 liave n*<*cnt ioteliigioif e from that country 
that \.inoii‘- l•}lallpe•^ }i:(\<‘ lakt ii pl.ica in tin* di\i^ioii 3 or liiiuts of the 
: :ind in iIm- -fM (an) piaro. Lciau-c I havi^ made,— ,ind in some 
ra-'ev 1 iia’. <* not m.idi-.- -tije eoie-Cijneut ah< ialions in the map which 
1 ani .d-oii: to p',ii)!i«h 

I’hi icif.i- 1 o 'A M [, I aho'.i^ ailud« <l inform me rl^.iT llie kinc:- 

dom Ml f' iteineloilh wdl oul\ ha\e a looa! lialaiatiou and a 

muiM iii oo'* oM d h.> kinc'iuiii ^o aiioieiii, known in the 

t mil* -e anii.d- r*\ the nine kA ( lnht I y/ an-! ot ( fit* m itp, wa- ornjriitally 
*i. -'J 'ld tiiem undei tlie miui*- ut I'h / the fifth cen- 

tu^^ .oe! pt ri aj'- e\ < n it sva^ihvnhil into two p.-iiL-. one named 

( hn trt ^ jt f.no’i'oia . d hi'^ pin w,i' the iifari'-* tothi' -M-a an<l has 
t I'M .1"' ar 1 o; t »r .oi I'oi.H t.ikM. It !».(' now known by 

t'ne !..-.iee ol (*/j er.,n oi the p-ovimeot lowin' ( 'n m !t\ mi, d he 
nonlhii’t jj-ei ..hah :no»in’ uuo-in >\ < al .eft ('Ititit. lip • ul eartli^ 

t iji: .no. Ih'-i <!« uMin ii. oei d al'Mot t he nM!' bthj . vf' t he ( 'hria- 

ti.o: ' i o tio' .1 i.n o mw »>: ( An //i / ip • n' inirorated 

tin ' 1 M..‘ 1 ’n- 5 mi.„ i»*'n w. - ijouiidevl oi; tin north l\ t]jo kingdom 

. . /,/M N. iOi I.n vxe^t 'o\ rht‘ kniediotu of and un the ^oniii by 

t,- ‘1 n t-o .r x.ithiii the In'- 1 eerJuiN onU th lower C'n hiitdtina 
h.t- }(» jn< (1 ■.I oi it' hnij!** t«) tie’ ■»ont!n tor tlie I i^ter < oont rv \\ .e^ itself 
(Mie "t !:u* It e’-T ‘hv.-etn «.i ir.e ( -ooA'-ce kniLolonn Its true 
liwu'-. 'e the niMijiram" inhabited b\ ^.uai'e'' c’lUed Vm/, .in.d those ot 
the amnent innedom »d (' tunpi, I'lii'' eouatrt ^ituati’d iii a lonij 
plain betwf’tii laieje^ ot’ m nmtaiU'' o«i tin* i*a-t arid xvt>-t. 

( ’fiuJ/i : t\ from In her one of the mo'Jt tloun-'hiim lviiiudoni>j of Indo- 
china li.e- imderi^oiie the t-ame fate all tho-e creat <*mp’ires of Asia 
of whieh iiolhijii: r 'mam but the n um\ while Curhau hiun has been built 
upon it'i rutu,^, l or a lontr pi-nod the king of ('aihhotc was tributary 
to ibe kinp^'v ot Si. on aiul of Ce< Aoo A.hio. ddu* king of sinn had taken 
all tin* ‘omilrY whteli burden'd his kin«rdoui to the west oven as fiir as 
Ibiltaniboiicr, d'ln* king ot' ( ’nrltinrhifia e\ten<le<l the limits of his domi- 
nion to ('h(in(/of\ :\ fvirtitieil pi lee, situated i>n the canal of about 

three days’ journey from the capital of f'rnn/mye, named Xam-vangy by 
the ('ochinebinese, Penompeng by tlie Cnnihogien^^ from whence, tho 
Europeans, \Nho ha\o a facility of corrupting names, bine made Cfdumpt\ 
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The eflfeirinate king of Camhoze (he deserved this name for Ids eseort was 
composed of nolhing but women) for along time found himself btMweon 
two 2 ealou 8 protectors, \\lio, while they were encroaching little by little on 
his dominions, were always feasting him with the titles of noble and power- 
ful majesty. In a word, the situation of this phantom of a king resem- 
bled that of the unfortunate individual in the proverb who sitting hetweeii 
two stools soon found himself on the ground between them I'lie king of 
Cochinchlna always placed near his majesty several mand ireens to ]>ro- 
tect and direct his politics. For a long time tlii'^ king had no male < hild, 
and although in th* t eoiintry the Salic law was not in existence, the 
Cochinchinese king only waited for the favorable inonieiit to put info 
execution the project he had privately entertained for many yars of 
adding to his kingdom what little still reinainod in the pos>»es 5 >ioii of the 
king of Coytihnze. About the end of 1835 or hegmiiing of 183b tin* 
king of t'amhoze died; iinine<liat4‘lv tin* king of i orhinchiyta ga\e the 
daughter of the defunct monarch in marriage to a (\H‘liinchiin*''e lu.m- 
darecii and piociaiuicd NaM Van*, one ot‘ the protectors of tiic 
pire of and also of the counfrv in the <d’ the "i’a. innlt-r 

the title of Prcni-ctor (prefect?) o\' Gmaf 1 n order not to lernfv tlie 
lieighhoiiring kings and prim i})allv '-o a^ not to <*xcite tlie ^'aloti^v ot’ 
the king of SidfUy the i'nvhitii hines*' km:2 gave the tun* ol Nti Vuong, 
tliat is to :-av Queen, to the Frmcess of Jf 1 were asked to 

sav in wliicli kingdom sh<? reigns, ns all her domnnouA have heen 
a(ld<*d to "he ( orhim funese pis-fei ln re ? I should aiiA^vcr tii.it I ih) not 
know: but in the same mruim r as ‘iinull bones .are given to .unuse chil- 
dren, so sometime', tin(> title-, are given to amiue gr«)wn up p<M>plo riie^e 
are my reasons for having only plac€*d the name of in iny 

map and reduced the country into prefectures. 

7"his is what 1 luivc; done: — now what 1 have not done tlie changing 
of Suva Vang the capital, flas it changed its place'/ (.'ertainly, ami 
what to us appears so extraordinary is not to those who know the 
cnstouis and superstitions of the Indians and of the liido-clunese. In 
your journal for September 1 S37, it strikes imt that I gave the reasons 
for tliCMO different changes. About the end of December 1833, this 
town of Sr rn Vang wa.s entirely destroved by the Si.anie^'C. 'Fhe king 
of CJamboze has had another town bmlt iit a short distance from tlie 
former one, and on the opposite bank of the same river, but l>eing igno- 
rant of itf right pOHition I have not altered it 1 may say as much regard- 
ing the position of Saigda^ in lower ( orjhmchma ; — it is no longer in ita 
ancient place. Some day looking at this map, )>eople will say that there 
are mistakes, but these errors are known aud announced so as to enable 
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ppv‘?ons who visit these parts to rectify the same. In drawing the 
of this country I arn jj^uided rnereiv bv tlio interests of sfienc'f^ and ruu^t 
openly say what 1 tljink of tlie work, and of the ameliorations or ciiani.p-*!i 
that f have thou^dit proix'r to make. 

One of the ino^t es‘«eiitial aiteiMtions and which I liad tiie err 
hesitation in ad(>ptinir, wa- — what do you think? — to chanut* Ti*e courfeu 
of one ot tile lineal and lartre^t river^ in "i lie present m.jp .lUo- 

^elher ddlerent in thi'^ re-,peet from tiie anen iit on.'-. in ad tne Luio- 
pean maps thi^ ereat rp er of Aoov i.^ represented tiirou:rhoni the wiiole 
of it> roin*''e as sirait an aria»w nntd it r<\Kjies ( 't»i funrhinn , i think 
jt a lieeided mistake; 1 will ifive \r»n my reason- for tlimkniL:' -o. I was 
ahsa^s pM>ua(hd t)»at m leirari to .i "** iirra’phu al m np, tiie ^atm* rule 
a- foi* a aeooraphie <hr:tion'ii*y ; — nm* eopie-^ the map-, of anotin r 
and enlariiV's \{ niort' or and add> a lew more name', .rad it i-. Inekv 
if m tlnis txjpMO'j- tie- < i :•(>?’" aie not ..mjnu?]!' ed. I'he to J 

dtenonarv ot v oHir.a.n < \;.mpie. 1 uv hi" da\ n .sa- a at \ „ ,>od 

Work, snu e liicn Ji«' .V edi*’ h e* e i*een nunie. inrie].U‘«i. i Tajani i,<i. ini. 
proved, ike, aiid mvtMlele*-'^ tie-jf'^aPi ot i ne t.i n.al m‘«.t,i‘ve'S 

^^lll remaun and wii.'it nn.i', io ali\ ti.t' <.of' m t.he time •-!’ \ c-'i.n but 
h;i- di>ap}K*ared within thi' la*>i dn **>* bit y tr" i- not tor)^,t<’ti : 
tije ti>wu <«f ( fiiiftUt't 1" tie • .»Ui< , - *i ,> " i d a tfveiit 

of Nv‘l\it, "lib, ",.ii pet i*e, v rui' boueiit and "<<>d 

there . 1 foiild L'lw* fn:iie*r te\am[ U ^ I'l tins?, bur it woin'd be 

OlLj). 

1 return e.vain to lie’ ifi-oe laphii al map of i oihttu 'w'a /. I liave giwii 
to tla UM r whivii llo'.." tliroueii /.<«..> a v<iiP'"e i.pa<te liitVeiant fwnn I'uat 
ni all lilt* otln r imu ", beeau"** tiu' two maps ] havi wiiii me dr .w'li 
by of the iMimirv j^a\eit direeium ^ 'ldie\ kiiow ibe 

vouniiw, t]ie\ v’^U it e^^l\. da\ ami lowe iiaaau:‘ed .iH the wnuiintT" of 
tlu* n\ii /^rfo^ W'j^ch al"0 called or To laV down 

uiU rior <*f t\ I. ios and a j>ari of i 1 h.ne u.sed an 

ancient and a imnh*rn map of tlu' conntr\ ile'-iu^ncd i>y hi" ma]e"t\'" engi- 
neers : for tin' eoast 1 lni\e ustui a map made by Mr D Avor, a French 
othcer, foriiu'rlv in tlio serviee of liis majesty the emperor of C ec/^rii- 
vhiuiu I tljink it the best map t*)r tins et'a^t^tliat I liave a^' vet seen ; m 
trutii no one had sm h a gooil opportunity, for Mr. D’A\ or*s occupations 
obliging him often to pass ami repass this shore, he eould make bis ob- 
servations and reciify tlieiu often. The knowledge I have bad of the 
gi'oater part of tin' plaees of the interior of L'ochinchin t properly called ha« 
greatly aided me in placing tliem on this map. You Nvould probably 
wish to know if any coufideuce 4s to be jdacedin the map made by those 
15 s 
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eiiginocr?, and if tlioy wore capable of measuring' distance*^ and finding the 
liititude and longitude of places. The different engineers and drafts- 
men belonging to his majesty wltli whom I was aeqiiaintod were not 
then c(tn\er>nnt with ll'»e details of the art ; tlicy merely used the chain 
and ccr.ld find out tlie points in the horizon hy meaii> of tlie compass. 
In dra wing their maps tlu y ust-d those nnuie hy Europeans wliirli they 
either re<hu'ed or enlargisl in scale ; then thev added thi‘ dilfennit 
places omitted or uukixjvvn to the European*^. Altliongh thi'^ nui]) is 
not \viih(jut errors yet I think it is and maybe, unfortunately lor a long 
period, tlie best and iinxt di'taib d tliat ba< as yet appeared 

For :2(*0 vear^ a number of 1 'jtrop<‘tin-^ of different nation-' liave inha- 
bited ( och tichinny otlun*'? and otbt r- a 2 rain Some 

had lactone- and wt*rc octupoMl wi*h eomnicrci' : otlu r- wm**' mis- 
sionaries ;md attended to tln^ in-truction of the infnhds and to the relief 
of the Cliri'-ii.in V, flo'.v' banneiied it tint in tbo*ie liapoy times, wlien 
these stranger ^ were prott rre.l and ev'cn onjoy*d liberty, none of tlieiu 
have given us 4nv knowledge of the creograpliy of the country? About 
this period the Jesuits at tb»' cou. t f>f in wt r«‘ driving to the enlijbteiicd 
world the mo=:t exact .m l mo-t compUne plans of an immense* em[>ire. 
In mv opinion if the differtml km dom< that I have (‘numerated liad had 
a- t b*'"’ '’hief a man like Fan<, Hr, wbo[)r .te( ted tin' tine arts, w<‘ should 
iiave eiijove* tbc s.me adv.tnt.ige. Ihu ft> the eyes of an ignorant 
prince ami people lui v, bo tired to (*on-rnu:f any L;ef)jrapbical instru- 
ments .so as to make ob-ei\'itif nn lit hnr paid r/uh( r dear for sucli 
a temerity, citln^r by lieath o» .it h*r''t b% (‘xile. 1 will pive voii an 
example of wliat I h iv.- ju • -.i.d. In the \car nr flit* (jlfi- 

cers of a Frerirb fn _ .:tc *' Lf' Henti'' which was anchored in the river 
ITur. and who lia»l been \er\ well ri'M'vcd b\ tin- king fiiA !.♦»'(, 
father r*f tlie rci-niivr prince, vvi-hi'd. to re- 'idaU* f hr ir cLmnom, tms 
and had come ashore and ]»re[ and an arnij! . \] Imr / c Tin- d.u ntVer 
tlie king having bcf*ri inforim fl of th<‘ p’-*-; -‘ration of t' extr.'if trdm.u \ 

instruments, had called into bis pre-enre tb.r two I‘j“nch mindarcens 
Messrs. Vanvibr and Cm ac.n i- at, vhov,<uf m In., .-rvi.e, and v^id 
to them in the pre?»cnce of tlie as..enibled (oumil : If .Mpp«v-irfi that iht- 

officers of the frigate are making a map of the muntrv, onler them to 
discontinue their attempt.'' IfCii\ Loxi., wh<c^<* scntirnenls towards 
Europeans were so differtmt fr<»m tlei-c of l\is m>n, aefed iu this ww, 
what hone ran w-'e have of being better ac<jn:nnfed with the interior of 
this country solonga.s things an* in this *,fate " 

It was a pity that Captain MAri.Ron was unable to carry his 
r«iaarchc:» beyond the 3rd degree of longitude. Ili^i serCices would have 
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h<'on of use, liy l \u: been able* to have come <lo\vn the A/# 

ri\er tVorri tiie iHth to ili** lltli of lat'itufU- uoitb* Uui 

let IH liope tliat ^^bal is (l»*lay«*<b not aito^otlior Captain 

Mac’I.eou has ope iK'tJ a.iid the road. Under the* present ( ir- 

euiustances it aj'pears to me to hi* tiie best ami ^mU route to l>e taken ; 
as m*ither ilje S]<inu**'i* n n* CmdiiiH'hniese will allow Ihi/oneans to 
ent(»r their < ountry to "o and M'-it and iiiutli le>s to prepare iii- 

stnimeiits to make oh-^(‘r\ atjon- witli 

Ahom the \i*ar I77t>. Mr. Jn \ AkV\^si.r‘i, a mi'^-ioriarv' at ('if)nhoge^ 
well arcjn.ili»r»*d w it h tin* dilVeia'ist lorahtit iidijrrri' ns; “that tin* town 
oi ( (J iDttpt ^ u Im }i sona* eeo;; raplier- l>a\i* nlai ed on thf' \\(*stern branch 
fjt the mt. 1 " in ri*alit\ vc*r\ near to tl/is rivi r, but on anotlicr river 
iiearl*. a*^ larirt* \viri<li IIoa'* fioui a 1 >r:^e ! ik<* iVo'u CninbuLT^^ and after 
pa-^-m/ ( ‘•‘luinfK t uter- the 1/ c' o//’ I'l.e -a'lie pt i-^ >u in aimther plaev* 
?a\s *• i’.tiei pe^'^iu^' { olufuft^' we '-oou ar!‘'V*‘d at the pla- e. wiic-re llic 
ii\er, which llaw'^ pa^t toe ro^ li to.sn, lot- M'luit. Here tlie 

In.-^iiop ot' ( ''(uutlu- reiiu'i leal iti me t liat tie' 1 1 \ » r tnat <. i.t( C'o« hinrhitm 

is one of liie branciie^ (.if tie* L're.j r \ v r, v.io'-a an -r li ivinL’ tuen sub- 
divid<*d ui L'ui hmi'hi n'l eult r> tin i at two <ii(k ri'Ut [;hic» ^ , . d.dm^ 
to ti;e*-t two lijf’ moil’ll <.|' tin* li f" // the t*;u*«e ,jt lo (.-j-r.* p.^er'^ ‘■■a\- 
m; ihat tljr 1 nters ti,c ‘•I'l at iloa*- <ii}T*'U at nhice- : \i i-’ a^ veil 

to arh^ t’.ia: the .-mai i: « o-.' i* .pin r^ m»h u > m:''! ihe iii pi e rue 
’i.re‘ ii’.ou'h ot’ the tn tin* ( ’coiA’-i'e. for in forim r this 

kMkvh’n ’ M'le.l . 1 ' t’)r { \’'/acc/o V It* / ^ to‘n \ I. ) 

In t!ie of till ir; "i luatw. tlu* dominion^ of ttie kinjr of ( nc^iin^ 

tfiffii did in'1 e\T» ml "O \ \r the eotiaM'v wat'-nai bv Mie v,c«;teni 
iu iiich id* thi* ft n 'Ur,»ri'‘iu»: ic.at the tireater part of our 

eeoe vaj..:!'!’*-* iia\i‘ m/i profiled bv tiie-i' ob^erv a; nem, ami that tim route 
traia d out i<^ thi* jul.i:/ i^i'iiL ’ i apin* - ''mmhi sti'I h^ t.fd.owad without 
tivirn^ t<» e.wn ml *\ M \ L i i luu -^av > lira! e.:* cai' onlv sv at tin* 
re^ltr *'ttnaiion id* t^nr-iho which a rt'cont ti\n elli'r s,*v ^ >itLia.reii to tho 
north i*t iK'tw^’aii aiul ihuij. I ha\e tued to find its 

situation and I think I have ^uc(‘eeiled. Urinn I lie narratixe of the 
inis'^iouaries, ilh- (‘onntrv <d' LttotfuK wliicli i^nothini: more than a 
canton, < ontam- .ibont IdiMt niiiabitanls, and is situated at the oxtre- 
ruity of Tuug'h^n towariN the west, iv dependent of tine pnninec of 
Thntih-hoff-ingo and is situat<*d on tlie borders of the ptaix inee*^ of 
Jiu)ig-h(>a of SoufiW or Doai and of \iim-thif07^g 1 think Mai.- 
TEiiHUN was wrontr iit only seeing- in the J^ac‘(hot the Lao^^ by tho 
Chinei^e name of Lac-tchoue, 

2 s 2 
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At present a large country is designated by tlie name of the kingdom 

of LaoSi or more I’roperly Luo, because a number of towns or small 
plates bear that name. For instance in the Cochinchinese map there 
is a great kingdom called Lao long ; its capital town is near tlie river, 
called Mecon \^hell it approaches Cnmboge ; but near the capital itself 
this river bears the name of Chi long ginyig, which sltrnities, the river 
of the nine drairons. 1 think that from the word Loo lnn;»\ the <'xt.eiit 
of country situated between two chains of mountains and watered by 
this great river has been called Lao. I w'as unable to ])la('o in mv map 
tins town of Lao long as it appears to be between the first and second 
di^trixes of longitinle east and ahmil the i}:?nd of latitude nortli. I was 
surprised at not tindinc' this capital in Mr. Maci roi/s map Mal- 
TFBin s and manv otliors havf placed tlic source of tins river in the 
])ro\iTi( e of Ynn-urnn in Chhin. But I am persuaded that tlu.s river 
flows from iho niouutains of I'hihot. In a >hort time I have no doubt 
that we shall obtain prn<^f t)f wliat I ha\ e inUanced. B j5 indi<Mted In 
the map of f'orJtinrltln'i and the e\ + ra(>r<bnarv inundation of this ri\er 
about the month of September pr<*\es aKo. that tin* melting of llie ice of 
Lhihrt^ is the caU'C of it'' o\erfh)v;nti its banks atid sprrMilii'j i*'* waters 
over Co’inhtiif*' and lowi-r ( *oo/i:fu and caussnir tin* t’ciijlitv as 

tift' ^V/c doen in li..r M s i.'i i.nia v speaks of a tfiv<jler 

liiiviiig armed at Laos from VJan'i by d<>rt*nding orn* ot tb*' rner^ Mid 
cro^>>’n£r a lake, doe', uoi pro\e tli.it x\\o Vnitthair** mer has O', yfniree ni 
Lhtna ; tl.i- (ui toe (oi.irary a< < ejaB f>..'utl\ w n h the t 'oc]nnehuie-.o 
map; i bout tin* *J0rd, o»* g-Bh degree of iantiidf one of the nver-, wbu b 
flows from the mountaiiis of f.tgutti-na nt, inters the great riM-r o1 
Catnb^^ge. die- I’urtnguezse traveller inUTt liavc* taken t he janction of 
llie^e two rivers fer a lake, 

d ue Dutch, ainba-s i'l >i , iiaud Vav W t rifiu-’ vi'Mted Laos in 
16“ll, and if we exclude Lii AIakim whose wort- 1 wa- unable to 
p**oei;re, it is to the Dutch we are imh bt<‘d fur wbat li.tle we kniAv »d' 
I'hcv embarked on bo ird ainall at ( titnln>gt\ and \v<m »- 

eleven weeks reaching Vi^nchau, thec'ipitil of one ot‘ the state^j of Imo^ 
III tlie Coebinchincae map tin's town i* called Ihin oh At, but 
Siaineo c.i!l it f /cn ohau and I think tni- Us real name. I ilo not 
know wdiy some geographer.^ call it Lunvha'ing or Lnntchvng, others 
Lnngyonf* w'hi< h is not a bit hotter, Ot]i(*r?i have at a short distance 
from den ehtiu added the town of Suntli^para ; I have not tnrntioncd 
this place because I could find no trace of it m any of niy maps. The 
greater number of the small kingdoms c omposing the* country of L^ot 
j have included in the Cochinchiuese empire, because 1 think them all 
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tributary to that empire. Some pay their tribute in jr-hl, rou'sk, gum, 
lac, &c. ; others again in elephauts* teeth, rhinoceros’ horus, skiiiij of deer 
iiiid other animals, yromatic gums, &c. The Cochincliineso sell their 
silks, hut salt is the most prolitibh^ substanue ; formerly tliis commodity 
u.-^ed to be sold for its iu u‘old. 

'the laii<fua‘/o and eU'-toin=? of the country of Lttios re«^emblc in a 
great measure those of St^tm and ( arnhn^e, 'J'lie religion of j^uddha is 
in tiie ^^lm(‘ ^tat(* ol veneration a^ in the-e tv.o coiintries, but a few 
<.‘h .iiitj itave b<‘en nitiajJ.i ed, bv the ]j >n/A I Inna* are iu this 
countrv a ninnher of idols and lh*u/r > , one - 'are» Iv hruU a \ illa<je with- 
out them. N(*ar the re^idf ier* of the j.mn * - tin ia i-< eeiierailv a masr- 
nitieent temple and a ^olt idol <»f an enormou-^ -i/.* LaeJi prinoi* as 
he '‘Ura.-erals to tin lliinne lui’’ it 'The ( ii-luui uf hurmiig the 

dead bodi(‘S near n is '■Till ia'ja np. and of pre'er\inr»' ’■'ke a'^hes in an 
eartlien nhe'iMi In tie- t-e:n*'h‘ ot rie- uh»i. 1 1 »-ir Ihuizes Irive 

lio\^e\tr broia'U tin- lav.* ah-t nn-ne,- : ri:e\ lease th)*- ]v:wl of tlie rites 
to thv'ir liretl'sa'n. w iule rh^ v Themw‘'\ -v / { uiddferentlv aii -ottsof 
nn ar fie y t hem-t 1\ ev ha\ e (.« da n» d the i i,e\ nn v m irrs . thi" not 
n-idUed \n ('if /ih'-yrnt S,-/?,. and f , ’aheie if tlU V do lldt Wl-h 

t(‘ reiujin in et'lu* e \ the\ are oh^Md to >jiiu tl-^ ^ 


d’he 1 )ii!eh w :i< 

> .i>trenvlrd t -h*’ ( ‘ r.\ ' r on t h* ir w 

to Lao, fuurid 

thi" 1 1 \ • r \ t-r \ 1 

• ro.'d 111 ‘•erne |)],u 

O'- ami \ «-r\ nan <o\ a 

nd mil d 

d’ iTcki 

m ^.tiu He 

nut'll r»‘m.irL'd»h 

pl.jei ^ thus N 5 \s w err 

’ /^uhn 

( ! firA'c- 

dUU A.y 

'‘fyv./u S(f >nh>)k '' 

/ . .ilui 

hrniii^. 

Out of 

the V, t( or' lii 

' 1 <' V nu el 

S. .rh .S-'TT'/e" .IItI 

V, Inch 

\v ei (• fdn.U'i Is 1 O’ 

An" ot ( 

1 ]ia\ e non ]>hiei d t 

iii'er of 

iheui in 

ITS lii.u*. her ui"-’ 

ui r ht" t t'ljTuf 

\ thd lu ouent i) s A V 

.!! " h.‘^^ e sMii-'t d 


jTeas i.e>’.'.o'>, an^l lie- eiui'i an lUMir'ion- tiie k o' [unchin- -t' and 
prnnrj>all\ f!)o>e oi t he Siamese ]'a\ e i nioed mans to \ U'^ and ehangi'd 
tih' i'a*’e (»r the whole roimtrv. A -’.om? niiMiie’r t'f the iniialiirants 
Mf re hilhd, others anam wt're Taken iuiO ei]ai\.l\. 'f t' ro. hni lilnose 
seeie'^ that a. part ot the-^e uu'ritones v, mu ah o ati- i, a.dvaiiced little 
l>y little to iiiltnate a land, tin* fertihiy of v la< li wa> surprising, and 
at last eiiderl by being tlie only ma.-ter^ oi' this jnirt, 

Tlie empire of Ananwtfi, wlneh at its origm, was nothing more than a 
pmall stale has boeoine a \a.st and powerful mnpire by tlie eoiupiest of 
Liauipee of Tang-kinf^ and o{ I'u^nhogt' ; tliis empire miglu be compared 
at its foundation to a small rivulet that luH omes larger as ditTerent streams 
enter it. If the geography of this country and of its neighbouring 
kingdoms has beeonie obscure, it is not, as Malts Bums says, from its 
having beau treated of by ilumerous writers who contradict each other. 
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but o\> iiig t. Oio numerous ehanges that have taken place in couse- 
c »e:.^e of frejh conquests and usurpations. A scientific and clever 
traveller who would penetrate intj ♦nese vast and almost unknown 
countries would render a ^reat service to science. 


V. — On th<* Reg-Tluufun uv moring n singular phcnuminon of 

sound Hc.ir L\ but lat/i it sketch, iSy (htpt. Alex. Buiines. 

In the vicinity of CJabill there is a phenomenon similar to what occurs 
at Jahul Nakousy or the sounding mountam. near 7or in the Jlrd Sea. 
It is called Heg-Rxiw J7i or the moving ^:uul» and is thus destril>ed hy 
the emperor B.aBEu. Between these plains there is a small lull in 
which there is a line of sandy ground, reaching IVoiii tlie top to the bot- 
tom of the hill. Tliey called it hhwajn Ueg-Ritwan, 'I'hey J-iy that 
in the summer season the sound of drum- and !i.iiraret> issues from this 
sand.*' The place has been seldom vi-itcd, being in the KohUtati or 
troubled part of the country, hut tin* po%vtu* of tin* piesenl f hn*f of 
(J hitl has subdued the reheliion< t ’ih< ' ie*ar, and ,:n opportunity was 
thus afforded u-t of vi>iting it, winch we d.d in (')ct'^d>('r las* 

The liescrijition of Baiu.r aho'’e gi^en, thougli ir ajjjnMi*. marveilou'* 
is accurate ; Ii* -/-lx n U'/. n ahoiU t<*r!\ mih’-, nur.’h ( aba/ touai'ds 
Huifluy kii'ih and near the ha.^e of liie ino’snt nn^. 'J\v') udgi - of InlW, 
detacheil from the n i, run m and met I each otin*r ; ai the apt x of 
this, a sheet of ‘'Mi.i, a - pnr<* a- tliat on tin* sea, .sliorr, with a .Nlo];e of 
about 44)**, lorm> tin* 1 j<' ’ of a hill to ii'* -miimn, winch i> •d.mut 4Ui> 
feet high. When this sand set in mo; am 1>\ a body <4' {»<-oplc, wlio 
slide down iN a sound emitted. <.)a tin* liru trial we diuimuU heard 
two loud, hollow soiri<L> >iich wr/uhl la* n 'hy a large drum. On 
tv/o subseipient ai tempts 've he,^! nothuc'. -o t.i.u p' ihap> the ^and 
requiri s to be for a time settled before the e.ino-/ * U 'h>jd.ived I here 
is an cudio in the place, and th»^ ml, bitaot' lia- ^ c b dief that the >uuiula 
arc otdy heuid on Frid-y wlientie ^aiut *»f A. .y - /t who i.'> iuterivd 
iiard bs*. permits! The locality o} th.- sand rem vrkablf', there Im ing 
none other in the noigbbuurhoo L Reg- Uuwnn faces the ‘'outn hut the 
wind of i^nrtran (batU Rurtran J blows from the nortii for tne gr» ater 
pert of the year, and has probably <lepositcd it by an eddy. iMich is the 
violence of this wiinl that all the trees in the neighbourhood bend to th« 
noutii* and a ikdd, after a few years, n qnires to be recieared of the 
pebbles and stones which tin* lo.-*s of soil lays bare. The iiioutiiaiiu 
her© are generally composed of granite or mica, but at Reg-JRuwan we 
bad saodstouc, lime, slate and quarts 
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In a late number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society an extract of 
a letter from Lieutenant Wkllstead of the Indian Navy, described 
the mountain in the Ked Sea, which has also been mentioned by Gkay 
and Sektzen. "riiero would appear to he some variation in the kind of 
sound issued, but botli are, I suppose, ex])laiued by one tlu'ory and that 
piveu by Mr. J\mfs Lkin'skp, n-iiardniq- AV<A:o?^.y, beinc* merely 
‘ a reduplication oi* in puke -i-ttuifr yir in vi])ration in a focus of echo.* 
At all event" ft eir-h* uu n U anothe r e\ain})]e of the phenomenon, and 
the acconipanv intr "hi ’ch f»f it' huoh' may please those interested in 
acoustics^. 

U a iriui 1 " seen iVuni a prea^ distance, ainl the >ituation of the 
sand i'l 'O cnM’ou«5 lliai it rni^^»ht alino^t be irnacmed t:;e hill had been 
<*nt m k'. f'», ai).l that it had <ifu<licd h»ith a' from a sind ha<r, lliou^li the 
wiinl couitl l5a\<* biaaii^ht it tocctha*r C’cmvukions of nature however 
ar»‘ excccaiiiuiK ciamnon in tliis ]».irt uf the world. 1 }^. bkf. mentions 
itfic to have oi‘< mi* d in iii' tnr.e and in tio' verv ]']ain "O ‘-that, in some 
placc'^. th. eivaoid \'.a' cIcvattMi to lim lic.ji.t u)' an eh pliiint ahv^ve its 
<>ld l<‘\ch and in othii' a' n.m )x dcjn‘""cd ' A \ ere ( ai tlnpiaV.e took 
]'l I'-c m <-j>, \,.ai' aet) aiid ,'ho‘ h> li.ipja-n 'O Tm cjuuitlv -is twice 

v*r thrice in a inomh W’c liad no Ic"" ili.ra threi fd' the^e (jii the 14tii 
of nemnht r la't. and n),inv hi fun* ainl "in ' \ hut ihcv vurc all slight. 
A pa^'^iiie :.h.ik<', with a rmnhhnLi imiM*. i' caiUnI “L’-'O/nr'’ to di^tin- 
gui'h U fioin “ /li/ilh < " m* caitlujuake, which the idhi'iiant' denomi- 
nate a TiioMon that i' tri muhin". A C acnmer;an lately a^k^d ino to 
inform hnn wliat wa^ the <au"^' rif ti.c v, ru f,f lai llnjm-ko that con- 
tnuH’d <ladv wnimut inf<'rnn"n'n t-o "ix "ucci"i\i inoiitli" hi Cn^hincry 
about four or fi\« >car’i.u:o. It thc.M* ri j»or!" hct?*iu'. m:\\' 

ha\(‘ he<'n .i lake a" i" Loiurdk suapi • (!, or it n;av li.ive been anv 
thine. ddu* frcefucm'v of 'voh'aiuc a(’tion la tiu^'C * onntric" i» dc"cr\- 
inp ol‘ nuich atteill imi . 


V’^I- — On the Sinh-pnsh Kflhs ntth sp*'rt)nrns >if tJirir lang^uage and 
(nsiumr, ]hf ( nptatN Ani:\ lb hnhs^. 

The extreme interest winch attaches to the history and condition of the 
Kutllrs, who occupy the mountainous regions of northern .^fluignUtan, 
has excited mucli curiosity, which it is my emlcavour to gratify, having 

• Captain Burnk^ in the li tter to Mi. Secretary Macn.vguten, forwardings thif 
iutiTestini? note, writes — 

“ I early determined cither to attempt in person to enter Ki\ffiristan or to send 
one of the gentlemen along with me, but the service* of all being disposed of cUe- 
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just met several Kaffirs in Cuhitl^ who had boon captured at an advanc- 
ed age, and were still familiar with the language and manners of their 
countrymen. I have also of late seen peo]>U' both Tliiidu and Muham- 
madan, who had visit ( mI thr habitations of tlu‘ Katlirs and havt‘ thus had 
the opportunity presented of hearitig what the^i* pt'ople tliouii lu (»f them- 
selves ami how* they were vieweil by tortMo iier I'iu* aeeount of the 
Kaffirs, givt'U by Mr. Elimu s-- 1 on r, remh it iinru'cessary to n peat 
the many d<‘tails which will be found in his work ; ms ohjt'ci heinu to 
improve our present kmoNh/due and clear up, li* po>siidt‘, some of the 
existing obscurity. 

In speaking of their n.ition, tlu' Kaffirs ih'^ignato themselves as tlie 
Aliihamniadans do *• Katlir^’ w ilh winch thevdo not couple any oppiaihrious* 
meaning thougli it iiufdies infidel. Tiny con-ifier 1)lem'^el^es de^cemhd 
of one Komksh \ i, and ! heir Miihamm.ulaii nei^» hh<»m‘^, either i urnijo the 
word or, them a lineaee from Korci>h^ one of tlie m»ide-i of tiiu 

tnbe< oi* to tlie hinginiee (»f wliich country they further rtale 

that of t/ie Kaffir." to he aliittl. Th»*y liave iio rli^lineiiun of black aiid 
white Katfr." that 1 < nuld liear <;f ; and one ot the Kaflir iulbniiani^ 
assured me th.ai }n> trfne looked up<>:i all hn^tl.eis, wlio "ore ruiLfiei'i 
and drank wine! They ha\e liowcwei no deUuile idea of the surrounrl- 
irig eountrie", iJujini* aiui himvr to the ^ou h beiiii the imuts of tlieir 
geo£rrapi*i< al kiio^s imIlu . dliev h.ice no bvoks» nor it i‘t«ng or writ- 
i; 3 g kiioAu ni tiie muieu, u> tnat ilu \ iia\e ii** recorded tradlllon^, 
d'lieir coui.ir\ iins tahlt'-l.onl" -^oiiie ot whicdi extend for fifteen or 

tv.emv i.iiler>, and o.. the^e tie*re ,.re al%v..i\5 Mllaui-*; and 

i.re on one* of tii'-'O pi itcau^, ami < a^^.^ard ot the latter lie-«* the. 
counlr\ ot tlie Muhamm.v iaii". I’jje wnit* i but in auinmur 

grapes ripen in great ahuml. un’e. 

Tlie W'ord.s < f a \oiing Katliv, about eight^'en year* of age now in 
Cahi'tly will affiiid lht‘ btc'it explanation of many of tlujir cu.-ioms. His 
name as a Kaffir was Di:} ani a, av. Muliammad in it ha^ been changed 
to Fuklkooom. He fell into tlu* hands of tlie Mnh unmadans eighteen 
months since, hy jojing In." road when pa^^-ing from Ins native viliago 
of IVtfirul to (iimet^ry to visit a relative. He is a remarkably iiandsome 
young rmm, tall witli regular Grecian featuriH, blue eve.s ami fair com- 
plexion, and is now a slave of the Ameer. Two otlnu* Kaffir boys, eight 

wlirrr^ no o^portiu»uy tins been yet prrecnteil of hr nriui^ ti ilunuiofin observer 

wonia ttun tmcc. At: there \% much rurjusi^ v. b^uh on the contiacrit 

in otjr own r^untry, nbout the KHtfir«», nnd \vc ..if n.ituraUy looked t«> for in* 
foiontlioo reij;ttrflin!< them. lvhi\ve Irnnernittnl this paio^r t» Govtraniem thut hie 
Loi'ijitnp the Governor Gvueral cany be ptesieed to lii^posc ul it ne he dceat» proper/* 
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and nino yonrs old, who ramf* along with him, had ruddy complexions 
hazel ey(*s and auhiirn hair. They also had less beauty and high cheek- 
bones, hut they wen; still haiuKome, and extremely intelligent. Their 
Kaffir names we re XKLNtii Ku and CiiouDUR, and that ot their mothers 
I(AJ>r.AL and IJiiAOPAf* J. V. None of those Kaffirs, nor two others which 
1 saw, had any res< mblaiHe to the Afghans or even Caslnnerians. 
I’hev looked a di‘-tin( t rare, as the most superlicial ob:^erver would 
h'jve remarked f>n ^e^nog them. 

that ^Ijere was no elnef of the Kaffirs, but tliat great 
null were (ai!,d Sfti munoifi, "i'liey do not aj.rjear to carry oil any 
romlnned 4>|)(n'atu)n-' aoainst rlieir nei;^iibom>, but thi*v retaliate, when 
an inxa^iou of their fiamtuu* t ikes place, and are \erv iuvoter:ite against 
tin' .\I uhaiuntadans, and Lrive no (juirt^rto eaptl\» v. 'I'iiey posses'* groat 
■igrii!\ and arils iu, tpiiuTe-" \\ iii'-li tlu-ir oii«‘iiiu.*s ac ord to them* 
.Muhannna<] ih' venrtire to enter their couutri a> traveller-, hut 

Ihiidu" en v'i< niei\ •’ lilts :uul beegar^ ( ) and are not ill n^cd. I 
rnei a Muliainiiiatl.ni whe irni pa— t'd int(» luuhfK'h.s^mn and wa- not ino- 
l»''ted. In kilinie trieir f > »‘U te.e Kaffir'' hi\»‘ lo ceremonies, they 

varritice <‘ow ' and eoat> t*a th*' Sniir.e.u* Ik'iivj. parncnlai^y 

at a great festi\id whirh o. < nrs in t!ie eeci -‘t Vpial ami la-ts ii»r 
n ila\-. ’Duyv ln\t' id Cv ne‘ annw rhe llnnnt \ ^1 \ti n i?»«» h\ naiiu , 
but th»'\ all •'•at h('e)‘ an 1 liavi- ’h-ir ll.iehi ktoief er iie\ er 

Innl a.nv thiinj in < onnnon whh ’rie ^ luiilj' r burn nor l-urv rbeir 

dead hut phn e the i>odv in a l>o\ arraw'J in a hn-' dr *•'*-. v, }i h con-i-ts 
of r oat siviii' or »' wooIK'm- ; t;i«'\ th“n re . j. -c ^•ininiit 

of a hill near tlie \i!lat;e \sher«> \\ i- plaee.l i>al in\er n.'.terr.'*!. Kaffir 
ft'iii.iles idl thi' ground, and n eailng the M* ii '• i a;. n'i iVoni the women, 
d liev lia\t‘ no labh*.-. the di'-ii containing tlie nu\'!i 1- jnacetl on a rrip«»d 
maile of jro.i rods of whu'li I)i r \ lu k aiul hi^' eninp.unttii- nia<Ie a model 
forme vMih twigs.' They a-^enddi* around tin- ainl i at sitting on -lools 
or chair> without backs. d'he\ are \er\ t^md ol hone\. wnit' and vine- 
gar, rdl of wliieh they hav4' m alnimlance. 'Tih v haveiir) dome-tic fowls, 
nor IS there a horse in llieir country ; wheat ami barley are their grains, 
^liere is no jiiwaree. The\ are \er\ found of mui-ic ami dancing hut, 
as in eating, the men separate from the women, ami the tianee of the 
one »ex dilTers from that of the other. Uolh were exhibited to me* 
that of the men consists of three hops on one foot, and then a stamp ; tho 
women place their hands on their shoulders ami Kap with both feet> 
going round in a circle. They Imve a tv\o-stringed iiistrumcut and a 
kind of drum for inubic. 

2 T 
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Dbenbur described the mode of life among the Kaffirs to be social, 
since they frequently assemble at each other’s houses or undc^r the trees 
which eolhosoin them, and have drinking parties. In winter they ait 
round a fire and talk of their exploits. They drink from silver eups^ 
trophies of their spoil in war. 'Die wdne, which is both light and dark, 
w’ill keep for years and is made by expressing the juice under the feet 
into a large earthen jar, described to be of delicate workmanship. Old 
and young of both sexes drink wine, and grape juice is given to children 
at the breast. A Kaffir slave girl, who became a mother, shortly after 
her arrival in CubiU^ demanded wine or vinegar after tlie birth of her 
child, the latter was given to her, she caused five or six walnut? to be 
burned and put in it, ilrinking it off and refusing all the luxuries of 
Oahul. The costinne of the nation is better shown in tin* accompan v- 
ing sketch than by description ; a successful w arrior adds to it a w aist - 
baml ornameutcil w ith a '^inall belt for every Muhannnadan he ha^ killed. 
The daughtiu* f)f siu-li a one al'O, has the prisilt‘L»e of \\ranni» certain 
ornaments entwimd in In r hair, nnoU* of, sea shell- or iowiie-, whieli 
no one can usurp wuhout -i^nal punishment. \ niiuhi, who pre- 
sent at a Kaffir marria^^e, informed me that flu* })rul<*«jroeiu had his foo^l 
gi^en t»> him behind his hack becau-io he liad not killed a Muhaniinadan. 
Eninitie'^ frequently arise among them, hut tlu' most (h aillv feujl nia\ lie 
extinguished by one of the partie- ki-^iug tiie iiip[)Ie of Ju^. antagonist’s 
left breast, as being typjeal of drinking t lu* milk (d’ frit udship. The 
other party then return^ the compliment by kissing the suitor on the 
head, when they become friends fill death. "I’he Kaffirs do not >ell tiieir 
children to Muhammadans ; though a man, in distress, ina\ souietime- 
dispose of his servant or .steal a neighbour’s eliild and -ell it, 

I asked iny old«‘st Kaffir informant if he regre^tted tlie loss of his 
country and he, at once, replied that their Kaffir customs were l)e>t but, 
here, he preferred those of Muhammad. lie had, liowever, imhihed a 
taste for Islavi^ and observed that lu'n* there was rohYtion and there 
none. He told me a singular fact of a Kaffir ifdative of his own, named 
SnuBOOD, who had been captured and, becoming a Moollah, travelled, 
under the name of Korosh, into India, returning about three years ago, 
to Kaffiristan whem he made known many things to the Kaffirs which 
they had never bfdbre heard of: after a short stay, he wished to quit the 
country but he was not permitted. The names of places which Dekn- 
BUR remembered were Gimeer, (7ic*'mrr, Kayguf, Minrhguf^ 

AmeeMesh, Jamxijy Nishaigrnm, Hu:hgul Dere*^, Kutfavy Cnmdeshy 
Dougguly jPeiideshy Villegul and Suvenrh^sh. ft is however, believed 
that all the inhabitants of Durai iVoor, and other defiles of Hindu 
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koosh north of Cabul find Julalabad, are converted Ka^rs, which their 
appearance and mixed lang^najre bi^ern to bear out. 

The lun^ua^je ot i's allojretlier unintelligible to Hindus 

and their Uzbek and Aj'irhan niM^lihours; some of its sound, soft labials 
are scarcely to be pronounced }>y a European, but the accoinpanying 
specimens will illustrate; it. They were taken from Deenbl’k* The 
sentences tliat follow bear, liowevtr, an evident aflinity to the languap^es 
of the Hindu stock. As the Kalbrs have no wi'itten character, I give 
iheni in an English dres^. in the Kohisfan of UabnJ. near 

Dnuj\sheri\ I Lad an opportunity of meeting ‘•omo of the people, who 
sj)eak Eusli} e, wliitdi rc'-embles the dialect of tin; Katiirs a> may be 
su})j)oscd from tln'ir })ro\iinity to them, .ind a> v, ib be a'cn in the annex- 
e<l \ ocahulary. Push\e i-^ s])oken in eight \ .ILi'jc-. ii.uned a^ irillows : 

1 L'e.shpeiny '2 7:^f\shket)i, 3 4 •> (tinpr. ti l)nn rnaina^ 

7 Dura i poottd and 8 yiuhfiku\ all of which .ire ‘'iiuated among 
or near the seven vallev-. t>t' Nnjitnr (hnft dura i nnjrtiwb The 
Puijhyes are considered a kind of 'Tajiks by the Afi(bans, 

i lja\e sLat«*d th(‘ a(<uunl which the Katlir^ gne of thiin^elves, 1 
recei\**d tlie following <niiiitional particular." from a ^I(lhanlmad.l^, ssbo 
liad Msited tour ^illaL’■<’^ n uned (p^uer r, Deoo’f and Sft.^, all of 

which are bevtunl the frontit'r hainh i of i\u<j()nfnp whndi inhabited 
by Neomebu ^^U''<ubnan- ai'd he- north of Jnhil ih>vL IIi‘ dcsenbed 
the Katiirs a \*'rv merr\ raee, willviii* iave. ami hoped he would not 
be con-ichu'ed di-ia'^pia i rid. when lu' ^tattul that he had luNer '-oen 
pcopU' mort' ri^mbliu-i Ihiropeau'i m tlnur ini elbgonce, habits and 
appearance as well a- in llieir hilarou- tone and faniihanty. o\cr thoir 
wiue. 'Tliev liavi’ all tieht ch»thes. ou h*athcj*u stools, and are c\cced- 
inedv ho-pital)le. 'They ah'a\s tii'e v, me to a -Iraiigrr and it is »>!ten 
put III p'tehers, like water, at jmblic plact - whi».h any v>iie may drink. 
J'o eu'^ma' a -u]'pl\ <»f it they lia\e al-o \ tu'v -lid re<:ul.il ion> pre\ ent- 
iug the gra[)i‘- being cut liefore a (a'rtain d u . M\ mlonuanf cousider- 
eil the cunnlry of the KatT*r‘' ipute peryj{iu- to a trayeller it lie gfot a 
Katlir lo he Ids sei'unty. 4dn*\ haye no ferocity of di-pi^^ition, liowi-ver 
barharous •^onie of tlndr customs appear ; .nek be-ides the inode ot 
ensuring pardon already dcscribevl. In* stated iliat li a Kadir has killed 
t<ni men of a tribe. In* ean secure forgiviuie-s by throwing down his 
knife Ix’fore his enemies, trampling on it and knctding. 

Ju'sidi's iny Mnliammadan informant I met a Hindu at Peshawurr 
who had pcmetrati’d into the higher Katlir eoiintry, about twenty-five 
miles from C^hu^hnfistn'ail where he resided lor eleven days: some of 
his observations are curivnis. He was protected by a Kallir and expe- 
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rienced no difficult ios, but he would not have boon permitted to go 
among the more distant Kaffirs : had he attempted it, he eith€*r would 
have been kilhMl or compelled to marry and live for good among them, 
lie was not however convineed of the journey being impracticable. 
He was kindly tr(*ated as far as be went, and a<l»nitted to their houses. 
He saw them darning and de'^erihes the race to be of ex(juisite beauty, 
with arched eyebrows and fm<‘ complexion I 1 ln‘>e Kaffirs allow a lock 
of hair to grow on tlie rii-bt I'itle the Invid. and tiie Hindu declares 
they were of his own creiMl a*, they Knew Sj \ a. Tliey bad )>ows and 
arrows for di feni o, tlie\ ]jn'l«'d tlie string's oi‘ the former with their t«)f s 
and their arrows )iad liead^ liKe dref>])ing lilic'*. "flieir eonntry ha<l many 
flow'ers at»d mindi shade. Many <‘oins are bmnd in it rc'.cinhiiiig tho^e 
to be proenred abmd and >ome of whi<-b Ia'\e tlreeinn in-.crip- 

tioiis. 'The worthy Hindu insisted noon it'' being a f.iel th.,t the K iflirs 
sold ihoir dinghttTs to the Muhamimalans a<‘eordiMe to 1 hf ir s:/e. twenty 
rupees per spoil being a I'air \ahiatl»»n ! Tiure i'v lertamiv m) ditfuMihy 
in procuring Ka '»r slave-', and the iugli priei ^ wl leh aJt‘ : a\ liivt n 
may have imluced tie >( poor people, who clo-i adjoin the Mniiam’.na- 
dan oounlrie'.. to caUei* upon thi- uiLiatur.d trad • . 

litit by tar the nio^t siniiular of all tlie ^i'ltfM^ to the KaOii reniiity 
of whom 1 lane heard was an indi\idual. who wmo into it from ( tth if 
about the year 1 He arn\i*d from liu\<h,}ni, and L’a^e himself 

out, to be a (riihr or lii ^‘..or 'Inpper and an J ‘e‘.i}..}fie’* M'ollower f;f 
Abhahim) from Pio\si'r v.iio hati <'oim’ to c*.\ nnine die K.*ffir coinitry 
where he expected to iind trae* ot hss aui-slor.'. ‘He ,i--’rned in i dbul 
with the Arim jjiait ( allc'd him-i-lf Sn l tni > ^ k, w h'a h i- a n,in;e t urrmit 
ariione the of ihe'-<- da\ Hi" h(»'t' u-i -i <-\ej\ argnn.ent to 

di,ssuade hi’- g«/ing on s»n li .j ilaneiTon'. journev, hut he pro<-ecded to 
Julaluhafl iiwA Luiifinutn^ when* In* li ft lo^ pon\ and property, a>i<l 
entered tlie Kadir country a- i im'tidir.nit h\ way of AV//)//, anti wa?» 
absent for some inonth". On his return, a!u*r cjuudne Kofh istan, he 
wa» barharoiisly nnirdeia fl hy tin* neigiihourmg llazurns of the Afi 
Purust tribe; who^e MaliK, Oo’,ma\, was vo iin ensed at his coiintry- 
rneifs conduct that he exacted a line of two tliousand rnpte» the price 
of liii blood. All these fact^ were « oimminicatcd to iin* hy the Arnuv 
nians in LahiU, but wln ther poor Sm iinv\ii w.ia a Ifmnhny Parsee or 
a Persian (Jnbr, I could not .liscovcr, fhouKli 1 am dispoaed to believe 
him the latter as ho carried .-.lo..!r witl, him “ « rnktim" or document 
from the shah <d’ /-'o-.siVt. 'I he d«atli of this successful sojourner ainmiR 
the Kaffir tril.e, is a suhj- . t for d. ep n-^rct, but it holds out a hope 
that some one may still follow th*- a lw utnrous example of this disciple of 
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Zoroaster, and yet visit tlio Kaffirs in their native glens. 1 know not 
what eould have given rise to an identification of tho Kaffir race with 
that of ancient Pei\sia, Vnzt the mode of disposing of tlieir dead on hills, 
without intennont, hut tljere are certainly traditions all over A fghanu* 
fat) regariiing the Ciuhr> or lire worshippers, and one of their principal 
citirs, <-alh-d (^in't/rz\ m Z. ■n'liut -outh of Cahnl^ \ et exists, which even 
in llAiii-it s lun<*, a pl.ne of fou^^iderahle strenc'th. 

'riu^ eoniitrv of the Kaffir- In- aKr» h» en entered hv many wandering 
p welha*- N\ho pms tliruujh :T, wlie h hrii iT" n:e to loake inenrioa of its 
(li'^rnct- and toeir p.a uliantie-. Oie* .,f tin indixldiak had 
v-ih'd lifwjiid ])rrf\ aiid d<d tliciicoto the town of 

SJi ih hutfote ipj>h'r (hffia! .uul on to ji. h,d>‘*fd a- a 

fn/,ij , n«‘ rp(i‘‘\ed fnead v^hen lie .i-k» <1 for n. 1 iit f ouhl t 

hav**, v.nli made him^-df kno ui, 'fhe aciount o; thi- lo.-f- 

pni.'ni'\ iK eiiuou- .is \^ell a- w h.'it he -a.s vhinng it. N< ar i “• zvuut” 
or jdae. ot pi'Iciimeje at tin re s- a»i *in-e>-ipt ion u hioh,, honi 


tin* V) er im, p >1,1 Ml to mo, i takt‘ to he old Sni-kut. AK'-Utuzne.Us 
heyouil rtier*' !s aiKith^r iu-eriptimt ; h. ♦ween t lie Mlla^.^eot* /h ej and 
A)'uhL}tfuiy there !> th rd, r , whi re th.- read i- cut 

through the hill f\,r -ome lar.iM the Time of the art jIm r heimj < om- 

tneniotMTed. .ni an< ion jd.ut'a m.irji f: nm />ecr. 

'1\no dais' J<mrne> fouu /h.yhe,, tl.ere a -mall ei.d. cm h, h] wk stone 
and aitachcil m tiie rock. It in a s.it.Mo po^ m-. , ah-.n iwo .,mi a half 
fei r liigh. and i- '^ael t> iiivc }.i Imet lui lit*' Ik a.i -nnil.n to >v]iat 

M oi ni till oen- tion, 7uf,'>,fn\ It m \\ 1 t* a Ilindn i)Mr-e for that tribe 

i'oht It -acred, Ian jd.eh' arc to he dinr njuhn in:!,. em ail ti, - i ounrry and 

a stnail osc', ei-ht .viMma* imliesh-uh, va- ]>r-re^ht to ine f. /-m 
whuh i-epM-em.'d a poi-hrlliv'd cut ni -tenc. h' ft'srifai, with 

ero-cd .inns and a h.,v.d oho cd on n-head. So h idol- are al-o found at 
the ,u the plain oi />r,h aoi, -alu'tlu.r thes roproso 

ll vcc urs or s’on;.' 1,-- cclc]nale*l In 


jhn i(» contiiKK' <!ie jtwvidler’s rainhlc- 


prosont 

VO, ,ini Kpi.*nan- mu-i detenniuo. 


At ( 


I.'S e' 


rt he ; urcha-'ed rook 


rry^tal K.ni- » fVcni tl.o Nlu-i.lu-ul^ uho. >ini).!c i.u-.i that ihoy iin^, 
l>ai('\o It ti, ho iho rrozoii i.-o of an Imiulrv'il toai- In xi.i, a matind of 
U o()^ts twenty ntii.-os and ho donhlod iii:. ontlat on rotuntino- by mak- 
ing i, into soaN and annlois. Jt i<s ovi.ortod to (Vihm as butthsVor the 
caps of iho Mamlanns. IVoin (\isfi_^'ar t\u- onw.trd jountiw was made 
for lapis laznhanl rubies wbioli he found in Ih^duUL^'fln,',. Leaving 
Cos/ttr.ir he crossed the river that parses ( lufntl, and which is hero 
onlled the water of Ku>,rv ; in three days i.e ca-ne to a bill called 
“ Aoh-i-nuffxan" or the hill of injury, down which he slid upon the 
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frozen snow in a leathern shirt and came to a bridge, but this is not on 
the Itigh road. I was so luiich pleased with the novel account of his 
journey, that T prevailed on the man to rei)eat it and attend to sucli 
instructions as I should give him regarding copies of the inscriptions. 


&f. but lie 

has not yet joined me. 

J'onihufarj/ of the Kaffir lang 

uagc. 

KitglUh, 

Kaffir, 

’ I English, 
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jRnqlish. 

Kaffir. 

Knglihh. 

Knfjxr. 

Wall 
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How 
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M ho 
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A'lo 
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A\ ater 
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^Mother 

A i 
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Son 
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F\u*i>ro A 
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N o •‘0 

Xo-t 

Iku 
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fi.iii 

Loom 
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(Lhiiiiain 

, Hut ler 

1 i hoo<.t 

Heaiul 

Dai nil 

'.Flour 
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HaiA 

11 uit mu 

,Meat 
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(^fiicstions. 


4\re yon huti^^rv ? 


Aoa tooma ? 


Are you tlnrsty ? 


'rtiiitxona ? 


'The Hun is hot. 


Suora gunna. 


Ila\ e \ on fe^ er ? 


Paie jech ke ? 


What IS your name ? 

Name kera ? 


W'liere are you going ? 

Kuro shal l ke ? 


^Vhen will you return ? 

Kima ie vat P 


1« it snowing P 


Lange taioo 
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VII . — Examination of the Inscriptions from Girnar in Gnjerdt, and 

Ehauli in Cuttack, contbiued bif jA-%fES PuiNiiF.p, Sec. As. ^oc. 

Sa?iskrit Inscription, No. \,from Junagarh. 

After the unnouncomeut made in the proceeding's of tlie Society, 
published in the present journal, that the Cjovernor General has acced- 
ed to iny rct[uest for the deputation of an officer to take exact facsimiles 
of tlie several inscriptions in Gujerot which liave turned out to be of so 
important a nature, it may st'em premature or superfluous to continue 
tlie publicatioji of the analysis of the less perfect document now in my 
hamls. l>ut it i> only in a few uncertain passages that the expected 
corrections are desired. 'fhe bod\ of the matter is sullicieiitly intelli- 
gible, botli in the Pali edicts of Giruftr published last month, and in 
the Sanskrit ion from lunagm h, which 1 ha\'e chosen for tlie 

i' ^''■r of iny ]>resfni notice. 

* 1 .. ihl r.elxcd he doing an inju-^tice to C.i)<taiu I.vnc. who exca'uted 
> ’’ f le-iMile f(jr the Pre^uhait of the Ihnuhay Jalerary *'?o<U‘i ,, 
j i)r. \\hLS'>'; him‘'(*lf, who so graciou-lv placed it at m\ di‘'[' 0 ‘«al, 
i?vheu ilouhlless he might witli iitth‘ trouble iiave sue<‘“(*di d hiiM-c.i' m 
iate’'or:tiag it miudi better tluiii 1 can do, from his wthi Known pr.»nen m y 
ill I'.j o.ei !,ni langnn^jc' ; it would, I ^av, be* an inpi-^lice to them, were 
I I. ^ \.Iil..a)'.d tile puhliLation of what is already prepared fur tlie pre^s, 
whi- h m'tv be looked upon a'j iheir propcriv, and thedr di^covcow, 
arnl to mix it with inav liereafter be obtained by a mure aecurate 

fcurvey of the s;*ot. 

Before*, however, procec'ding to the inscrijilion iUelf, I ha\e much 
pleasure in msertiiig Dr. Whi. son’s account (d’ hi' ^i^'it to the plaec, 
and of the mode iu which the iii-cTiptiuns w<;re taken down under Ins 
instructions. It was printed in the Bombay Chri'.tian Spectator, wlnnice 
rtl^ author has kindly extractcal it at iny r<Mpie-t. in a letter first re< eiv- 
ed from liombay. 

Account of a visit to Girnar h*f th*' P*‘t\ J. \\ ii.sox, /J. /). 

It was on the I3th of Man-h, that J \i>ited ihe (Jirunr moun- 

tain. The following is the extract from my journal whicli you have 
aJ5»ked me to send to you. 

** After leaving the Nawab oi' J and g fid { with whom and his darbar 
I had spent the preceding night in kec*ii, Imr, friendly di^jcusnion), 
I rested for a little, and tnen proceeded in a doh to the e4*lehrated 
Girndr hill. 1 found myself at the base of it (the road leads 
through tliick jangal} about day-break. Tiie ascent is very difficult, 
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aud in some places^ from the precipitousness of the mountain, rather 
trying to the nerves, llie rock is of granite, rontaining, particularly 
near the summit, a large quantity of mica. There is scarcely any 
vegetation upon it, and indeed from its steepness, no possibility of 
the formation of a soil. I'be largest temples are at an elevation, I 
should think, of about 2000 feet, estimating the greatest height at 2500. 
Ihey are built ot tlic granite, though some of the steps and staircases 
are formed of sandstone, from the plain below. They are works of pro- 
digious labour, and are executed in excellent taste. They are at pre- 
sent appropriated by the Jamas ; but the most ancient and remarkable 
of them appear to me from the Dhitgob, and other arrangements, to be 
Uiuloubtedly JJuddhisf. The most remarkable Jaina images in them, 
are those of Nennndtha^ not lam h ( xceeding the size of a man, black 
and ornaim-ntcd with gold, and at present worshipped ; and Hishabh- 
dera, of a colo''>al size, of granite, covered with white chuiuim ; and 
Parn^ndtha In the inferior pait<, there are the images of all the twen- 
ty-four Tirthintkars . There are nunjcrous cells in the courts of the 
temples, and jdaee?, adjoinitig. which were probably furtnerlv used by 
the pno<its, ^Vt })resent, tin* only persons who hve on the liill, are the 
sipahis who guard the temples, a few pujdrts. and pilgrims who come 
to worship, and who may sojourn for a lught or two. i was allowed to 
go through all tlic temple-«, aud e\eu to enter the shime?, and measure 
the idols. \^'heu I had finished iJie inspection of them, a large com- 
pany of Vatis and iianias c,nue to perform tiieir dtaouon^ ; and as soon 
as 1 could eomiiKUid their atieiitiuu, 1 preaciicd to them tin, words of 
eternal lil’e 

“ After faking a little refrohment, I proceedt'd to the temple >ituat- 
ed at the nmtonit of the hill. 'I’hough goodlookmg in the exterior, and 
evidently of JJuddJu^i, or Jaunty origin, it is* \er\ lihiiy within. In 
one extreniitvi thOre is an uncarved bloek of granite, will* huge ejes 
and a monstrous mouth dejiicted upon it, sacred to Uevi under the 
name of Atubtirnd. 1 found a good many peojdo around it, to wlioin I 
spoke on the folly and guilt of idolatry. There are two other peaks on 
the hill, from one of which the Hindus, who get tired ol lile, throw 
themselves down in the hope of making a speedy journey of it to heaven. 
I did not think of visiting them, on account of the difficulty ot reaching 
them, llierc w^as, however, a staircase leading to them, as to the peak 
on which I si >od. 

“ The view from the lop of Ghndr is one which is not dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of ascending it. It embraces the adjoining hills 
(of granite), and one of which, the Dhdtar^ vies with it in height, and an 
2 u 
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immense range of low country extending in all directions, and toward 
the west, reaching to the sea. There is much jangal on the lower hills ; 
and cultiyation, from the want of water, is not very extensive in the 
low country. Village's appear scattered only here and there. 

“ I made as quick a descent of tlie mount aiii as pussildc, that I 
miglit reach, before the darkness of night settled upon mo» the block of 
granite near which contains the ancient inscriptions which, 

though never deciphered, have atiractid inuch attmtion. I was able to 
accomplish the object which 1 h.ul in Mew. After examining the block 
for a litth', and eoiuparine' the letter> with several ancient Saiiskiita 
alphabets in my po^sesNioii, I foinnl myself able, to my great joy, and 
that of the brahman^ v. Im with me, to make out several words, 

and to decifle a** to the })rohable }U)«*sil*ility of making out the \\ho1e. 
The taking a < op\ of the inscriptions 1 hirnnl. f’-om thiir <‘\tcnt, to he 
a hopcle*^-' ta^k ; hnt ns ( ipr.iin L\v<. (of tiie K-ilitnrtid Political 
Agcih'v), }i:nl kindly pronii-cd to procnin* a transcript of tlie ultole f<;r 

me, 1 did not n^gre'' rh“ circam^tance ” 

I suirucstcd t<i (',ipt<un Lanc,, a plan for taking a fac''miile of thc' 
inscription^. 1 rec<Mnnn‘nd"<l him t<> c‘i>vc*r the rex k with Tjative paper 
slightly nioisteiuxj, and to trac e wiiii ink the dejiressions corresponding 
w^th the forms of the h-tt'O*-. I In* idr.i of n^ing clolhy instead of papiT 
was enti.cK Ids oah ; and to th.g olficer, and his nati%e a>sist€'nits, 
are v^e indebted fur the » rv eoi rc^t f .f‘>imile, which hr presented to 
me, ami winch I foruardiMi to you '-oinc months ago for your in'^pection 
and u^e. r>i!rinu ihe time th.it il wa< in Ihnnhay, it was mostly with 
Mr. Watiti::'., wIjo ifui prc'parcd for yourse lf, the rcMhicrd transcript, 
and with a nati\»\, who at ihe reqn.-'l our Asiatic Society, and with 
mv pennissioe. pn jiared a co[>y for Jacu^i kt (jf Paric. 1 liad 
ronunencfd the dc'c' qihering cd’ it, wlien von kindly coinmnnicated to me 
the disco\erv of vcair a]phnh<-f ; and 1 onc»* det(»rrriined th it urn. as 
was rno'-t jusllv due. * honld lacve thcnndii ided hnnofu'of ftr^t promulgat- 
ing its rny.steries. Anv little jirogn's- which I liad made iri the attcnnpl 
to forge a key* was from the a'^Mstam-e wliicli I harl r(*f:cive<l from tlie 
alphahf t^! fonmnly jmhlisliefi in your tiMns^andantly able work, Mr. 
I'l.i.im’s (.’an. ’•e^e alj)haiic‘ts, and the rigid deductions of VrsiiM Sman- 
THi, my fpiondam pandit to wliom Mr WATfii.N has expressed his obli- 
gation® in his paper on some ancient eopper-*f»Iate grants lately sent by 
him to Knglnnd. V'lsiiwo’s palanigraphiral studies, 1 may inention.com- 
rnenceo with Dr. HaBI N trroN’s j>a]»er, wliieh 1 showed to him some years 
ago; and ttny wc*re mature<l under Mr. Wa'iiiks. 1 numtiou theno 
fact# from my dcMre to act according to the maxim, iSunm cuique fridue* 
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1838.3 Jrom Girn&r in OvjerdU 

Tlie rock containinj^ tlie inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of Junagu^y and about four miles from the base 
of GirnaVy which is in the same direction. It marks, I sliould think, 
the extremity of the Ahirijadd of the sacred mountain. The Jainas, 
as the successors of the Haiiddhas, greatly honor it. They maintain 
pinjurapursy or brute liospitals, like the Banvas of S\irat, in many of 
the toNMis both of the ))enin'jiiUi and province of Gujerdt ; and practise 
to a great extent the phiInpsi/rJty of the long forgotten, but now restor- 
ed, edict of Asuka.” 

The rock or large stone above alluded to. appears to contain all three 
inscriptions. On the eastern >id(‘ facing tin* Ginidr hill are the edicts 
of Asok A in the old cliaracter : ~ -ou tin* side the Sari-knt inscrip- 

tion v\liich 1 lia\t* selec’ted a.- mv thtMiie Uu* the present occasion; and 
on the southern side a third iu'scnption longer e’ eii thiui either of th« 
others, hut '-oniewhal more modi in, ami )«•-> ih^tiuct. 

The western in^cri ptlou, iheii, i^ m ar tin* top of the stone : — it covers 
a sijrih('e of ten feel ami a half in hrea-klu hy li\e feet in height. The 
stum* a good disil < ut or v\orn a\\av m tu(» pLua'*, but it does not 
sa*eni that any tiling has l>een h^^t on the outer t dgo ", the irregularities 
there V isii»h‘ procet duig from the cont«»ur ol the "tone. C'apt. Lang s 
tiu simile 1" lithographed <»ii a \er\ re<lm*ed '•eaU* lU }*1. XV. 

Tin* characier is only mie ia*mo\e from liie Ihuidln^i alphabet of 
Girndt\ ll has the v.niu* inodt of aj»pl\ing the vo\Nel marks and 

o, in particular to tho^e exerKmi letters ?/, /*, and in. 'l iie vowel i 
is still formed of the three ihus : but I mH‘<l not more fullv dilate upon 
its peculianties siuct* I ha\e .dread\ in-erted tlie v\bob‘ alphabet, as No. 3 
of‘ the comparative table in last mouth's Journal. A few .also of the 
principal pas^aiges I novx suI»]oin on a larger "cale in PL X\'i. as upon 
them rests tla* \aLje with \\hn*h this inscrijition will doubtless he regard- 
ed in I'uirope as w(*ll as in Imlia, on account of tlie historical information 
it is ealeui, ued to alford 

Cliicc transcril»t*d into modern Nagari a Sanskrit iiiseriptlon becomes 
easil\ intelligible through tiie aid of a .skilful [landit. In tlie present 
in.staiice it has only been necessary to ehange two or three dubious 
letters to cnahle KAMALAKaNVA tc explain to me tlie content.s of all 
the contiiHunis passages which still «»xist on the stone, and it is fortu- 
nately not vc»*y dilficult to imagine from the context what must have 
occupied most of the .spaces uo\v eroded or mutilateil. 

1 liavo contented myself with a very small copy of the original text, 
because hereafter it may have, like the iuscription, to be 

done over again I 
u 2 2 
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Transcript of the Junagarh inscription. No. 1 . 

1 . f%3r ( 1 5 letter?) ? 

2. (TIT) (30 letters) (^3) -sttItt 

•immi ft jot (^) 

3. ^ (35 letteis ) (f^) 

cTf^H' TT^T (TO) 

4. TT^T^: WrOT^^rRTOIV (34 letter-) W^n?I TT^T TOTfTtg^ 

Tr?7 TTTKfVfTHretTOTWTiftTrer ^ K- 

5. ??TTVTir^»TOTI^ (30 lelteiv) ^TRTwft 

WTITTOlfTO^^f^t ^rTTTOt 

0\ 

6. TiTOfit^TO7fl‘»n^^-irr%fcTTOT’^rr5^‘jriHgTO C-iO letters) 
•srmTOTTTirtisrf^TOTTrTOfu fTrf?; fgngT dA<t«iiST*fl<t«t TTTjq-3TTc 

TrgTfTO*iTr?r 

7. sfjfTO f'«ia 

(14 letter-) fipTmir 3r«5T«ll’^<TTam/r 
t^*rf??T ’^eTTf^ '^wartiTfsr t^titiTOfl^niBTW??^ 
■clfer^TOit 

8. ihi?nTfTfr'3’W3i_?nrr%TO f^ttPTff^^rTTTOictJWTO^w 

?Tfcr^®rfTe (10 letter-) wm ^Tq*«7 ^T’sr: (FTTOJ) 

TOifrci isqtotto^ 

gg^TfSTCTOr 

9. TWfTftTr^rr ^ ^rsTTTOTftrcTTf^T’nrx tt^ft 

(tnT)T1C^n^^lf«rf5n^(g) (^) letters) Zl 'tqXTWTTgj^ 

4. t an « Bi m Tr^ 4 ^ ctwcroi k:t?5tot^ 
UfifW^ T^tiT^BT^W^^firWTTT 

10 . «wnrfTpfi^ fiil iit «t f^qfln irn 43 TOr^iT^T:ii 
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(10 letters) 


iifwxnft^T:«)Ti?r?:3n^ (2) ^ ir5UTt^fwi:^ip5TO 

11. W^TtrsrW'«rts«lf‘Sn«l'r*iT»T^T^^si'£r?i?i'1^t 

^’CTf ^ (5 letti i>) 

•Ct^ ^3(T^I-rBrT BfTT?»TT^ (7 K ltei s) 

12. ^w5?i*iTST<^ftiniT5imTi^Ti{'?n^T sr^rwwr^^ 

TIT^T^lIT'Slin^-srTfni^.^T ^T (lO lottevs) 

-srfVT^TT^^t 

J.‘i. ‘^fJTf5TflTNtra*»^I-sr'OTl® 

^T tTT^:i!niT?:Jii f% « T 5^ w $T?Tf^^^iftfTi 5TT 

Ot^-^TC( 10 It Iter-) 


<x ^<5^ f^5^3TT5r^l^ (3) 

(^’^cfT^lpE^ 5ErWTf>a^\^«im*5 


t*riiT ^Trfci^iv ?TTT;iEmTf^fH; 

l.'». ?niTt5^ 

^PBT ^srerr ^^'w^jn^xTsiiaTTT^mT ^ 

(.25) 

10. ^rw 717X115?: t;7T5r-*T) ^T7[l»»l'f?Tr*f^liNT 

iff^rrcriTwiTr^Tffixfr 

(20 letters) 


warj'ir^fw 


17 . 
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JRjt'ittnitMtion of the Inscriptions 

18. TTifH^Tt trri^T^rTi^ 

’^nf^ci- ^T^T^ifViiTTwflns 

^fVRTWTfir^W rf 

19. <sp% Ta-wT^^jff ■srt^mTfl^ 
ar'WT^ar 

20. «rfVr<i % cTTijjf 3iftflr w^?:f»T^^^Trr^f«ifrfjTf^ p 

Tr anslation . 

(Be it) accomplished I* 'Fhis very impassable bank at the foot of the hill 

<*ity,,^ Girinaguru^ J ( 15 syllables) with wide expansion and with groat 

depth of strong masonry’ carried all along the bottom of the saiil hill, 
tilling up the interstices or irregularities in even layers up to the height 

of the bank by a chosen (iurcliilect ?) the 

foundatiimv of the bridge being completed most substantially by em- 
banking otf in \arious w’ays the water (50) 

by workmen cheered on by kindnos>es, and with a vast abundance of mate- 
rials was in progress. 'I'hen the svork coiumucd under fa\or of the r^ja 
JMahctksltatrapa (the great patron of the warrior clasts) who was named 

tywdtni Chastdnn (and was completed^ in the seventy-second \ ear of 

his sion, th(‘ Kskatrapn^ mindful of the lesson^ of hi^ in-^tructors, the raja 

named Am iJA ma'* in the <lark half ofthe rnontli of M di gairsha 

(afterwards) h\ an immense inundation lironght on hy 

hea^y ^ains converting the whole surface of the earth into an ocean, 

and making a nias'i of mutl of rlu* hill of Urjni^otn (? ) — by the 

tempestuous waves f»f the Vaiesinl river, and its several tributaries, the 

bridge ( was carried away. Subsequently) in conformity with 

the original dcsigni (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from the hill, 
remedying the ditiiculties of the passage way wath numerous long 

beams and trees laid across, — and skilfully uniting them (A 

second time) by the force of the waves in a fierce hurricane and flood 

1. The same invocation, i.^ used in th<‘ Skancla^upta inscription, PL I. 

2. The vowels of the word Oirinagar arc wanting, but the name caunot be mis. 
taken, being modern Girndr, 

3. the joining or ermentation of masonry, is now called by a similar 
unmejordi, 1 suppose the piers nr foundations to be intended. 

4. ^**1^) — If this is correctly traced it contains a grammatical error 

lathe snbstit^^tloii * after :sf. Tlie name might be read A/ri ; or Rudra, w’crc 

the precediog word numnoJ The date may be read either mrshe dirixaptafUa (me) 
followed by nnroerats, — or Art damni nmthte dwisnptati vatnofc, in the 72iHi year after 
the death of Ariddmd* As there is a space after dect, sofa may be also soppUed, 
inakiag the date 2170. 
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(it was) broken down and much damaged, (after which) with 

stones and trees and piles ® and massive beams ® stretciied across it was 
again put into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment 
having a length of four liuiidrod cubits, and in like maimer having 
a brcadtJi of seventy-five cubits, in a wonderful manner taking out all 

Ibe water and laying dry the bed of the river ^ hy PueYA 

Gupta, the territorial treasurer of raja Cii ANDKA(iUPTA Maurya, 
(this^ vas caused to be done: and by the Yara7ifi raja of .Vsuka ^IaU- 
RYA, (named) 'I'usLrASpA, it was ornameniv^vl with cornice and para]»et, 
and witli an artitieial canal visible there, osci* winch the ]n*idoe aho ex* 

tendixl, in a manner worthy of the approtal of the raja ( Afterward'*^ 

hy him, wlio, being piedestmed from the womb tu tin* mu easing and in- 
creasing po^sc'^ioii of the fortunes of ro\a!is, was b) all classes 

waiting upon limi for the .•security of’tbcir piuprrts — to be their kine : — 
who iVoin elo.ir intellicri'iioe has not '*nfll red tin* ^acritice of animal hie . — 
wlio i'' faithful to hi-« [irouiisos — who i< couiteoii- iii -pereh, — w hu in bat- 
tle opposed f.iiH* to face with an <‘«|ual antagonl^t and rliu ao innii to 

/ barge his weapons, — ( o!npa'‘sK)nar<. ^ hi* xieldiug who 

gi\es liupe to tliU'C of their own a<a ort{ repan'in ’ to hnn be*ee( li liu- 

-nec onr pr('*er\ing the am-ient < u-n>m* ot ilie tv»wii uninfmi::ed b\ 

the prom! ami insoh nl , — who is lord of the eouutrie'* of A/’ea/o 

(^) Anarttti^ Surashtrny Stu'^na^ Kf(h'>n'(i^ 

Yi.shftf and other*, all compiored h\ hi* own nnof t. and in.nniained in 
their tbniier prosperity, and all tiu‘ir nihabitams bmh Ingii and low 
converted into oliedieiit vubp'et> — all these couutne*, under Ins majesty 
(forming one ('injiire) ami furnishing c\tr\ o'.jt><t ot d*‘*ire and yratiti- 
< ation : — vviio is the powt'rful leader of an arrnv ob»w ni j liim fondlv as 
one Iforn willi tlie tith* of a renown-'d iu ro ; — wlio. afier nuna* than 
one coiupiest of Satkarm the king ot Dak\slnn(ijinf:ui hv merely a 

5. the mt reduction or Du'irti here i* harcJlv intrihgthlc, pci- 

]iap« ^^c slioultl lead ,rnvf ihuU ri>t Sttn^’io ucchhjr i i < ~ rlic r<'mo\tr of the 

iniv^edioicnts lo the flow of the cuirenl from the bi.aui* aiul malcnals that had fallen 
i cito the J ivrr. 

C^ the distinction of and lafUiS in tlie modern wood market is 

tVif»t the lornier arc un'-tjUiu c<l, and the latiei , «qu;ucd limheis. 

7. 1 i»a%c to this ohs«'iuc pa^’iage Ih.e hest sense in wMiich I think it cxpli- 

c ihlo, a'-tl.e h cadth, 7*?, cubits cou.d haidly have been that of the bridge itself. 

8. Mosf of the ('ou!»tries niumciated here are to be found in the Purdnas. Aranti 

i* wel knoe’n a-* (iuifin , the country about Mathurti , .4narf/a is mentioned 

With <\jtnbo)a, and I'aMi/ifl (As. Ke.s, VII I. 331), 341,) and is there* 

fore pi(d)Hbly in the Panjhb •-~>Kukura is enumerated in the same l\*t with fienaces; 
Sat'iit'u !*« called a wild inhc iu the sontheaBi : — there arc three Ktratas named — two 

and liajyM) in the northeast and one in the south (pp, 339.41)'— Ti>haf 
mdiy peihupa be read To^iia^i in Cuffack of which more hereafter. 
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threat (of attack), concluded a peace (with him^ for the security and 

protection of his country, and again set up his royal banner 

who has a natural taste for exercising and improving the strength of 
his hand, according to the rules* ; — who is renowned for Ids skill in the 
practice of all the celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, 
of expedients (mechanics ?) and the rest, the theory of which he has 
gone through and thoroughly retained; — who poN\ei*ful in horses, 

elephants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and armour exceedingly 

clever in breaking do\Mi the strongholdsf of his enemies; — who is 
every day happy in tlu^ bestowal of alms and mercy ; — who is affa- 
ble in manners ; — whose treasury is abundantly tilled with gold, 
silver, tin, and the lapis lazuli jewel, brought as tokens of his great- 
ness, offered to him as his just and proper measure of tribute ; who 
(understands) the precise etiquette of (courtly terms,) their sense, 

measure, sweetness, rarit\, who is of correct bodily proportion, 

excellent in gait, color, vigour, and strength, &c. ; in form and limb 
of^host auspicious aspect; — who of his own (nierit r) has the title of 
‘patron of warriors and king of mcm ;* — who is crowned with the garlandj. 
of flowers w’bn in the Stvoyamvaiu ceremony (or lournamcMit) ; — by 

tliis great patron of the warriors (or Satrap) Hl dak D \'m v' 

zealous for the increase of his religions fame and m kindness and 
compassion for females and the lame and sick ; and with u most liberal 
expenditure from liis own treasury (for the peojde ?) ; — consenting at 
once to the petition of the chief citizens ; — tlie construction of this 

bridge with threefold strength after due inspection was 

ordered to be done ;^thus. 

By the dignified in virtue, the chief minister of the great Satrap 

.the road was also lined with trees conferring pleasure (on the pas- 
zers by).^ — 

Further, by him who out of favor to the inhabitants of town and 
country restored with substantial repairs the excellent condition (of the 
Vridge) to the good subjects of this metropolis, — who made it impregna- 
ble to the torrents of water ? by the descendant of the PakUtvdn 

tribe, Mavya, the contractor, who has finished his w'ork precisely on the 
termi» of his estimates and plans, so as to give satisfaction, — the strong 

* By loadvfrtencs I have omitted the repetitina of the word nrjita (SilTlflRIT 
at the heginalng of the I3ih line in the lithograph. 

t Rea«|i|ag bat the text may be read making it ' deetroylag 

bla eiMfiiiy’e farce/ or Bgaln it may be wdi .kilUil in 

dittiiuehiog the power of his enemies. (The Nhgarl text has been altered thus). 

, I la fonaer times, Htnda maldeae chose their favorite among a band of aoHofS 
by throwlag a garlaad over his acek, A play on the name lHm4 is inUaded* 
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/V<rm^3 ^1% t-Zi*: ^^,7xct^ctr/v /n^c'rL^9/ i*0n A*Z 
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mail and OVfirconier of difficulties, surrounded by his overseers fpattis)^ 
— by him, the estahlisher of religious fame, and the increaser of the 
glory of his master, was this work exeeuted*.” 

Obserratiojis . 

1 have already remarked tliat in this inscription for the first time w’e 
tind the name of tlie pr^at ('ii \MjKAr,up r \ the cont<Mnporary of 
Alkxa N I) KR recoialed on a paamine moinniumt of anliqnitv Tliere 
ran he no <lonht «)!' his idiaititv hocans<‘ his fa'iiilv name MaVkya is 
a<lded, ami further tie- name of hU prand-on, the no less famous Asoka 
nnniediatf'ly foilo A^ <le-.i_''natt d aKo hv tlie same family cognomen of 
MAiruY\, (See l^i. XIX. f»n the par-<apes eontaiiiinc^ the two names.) 

On lir^t di'eovennj- lilies i.njtortant fact and perusin"* tlie mutilated 
frai?inent v.nli K am \i-vk\vj \ j>amlit, a- v.c*ll a*? we could make it out, 
1 T])(nu,dit Ml J>-)■'^e--lml of a reeoid of trie time at le'i^t of Asoka, 

hv wlio-e (jr \i<erov the hrelpe -etuned to have been completed, 

d he lon>i M'lmjr of '^‘oiii j.] i tnont.ij’v ejuthetN vsiiicii till up the bulk of the 
ni-'cn [jMrMi tteimj 111 +lii‘ ns -irunie.il.d iM-e, and ilius agreeing' with the 

} ,riut>f 1 a y )i . of tin' upp'O ‘•entoiui'. 

'riu'^ tarn^ not to he pri-ci-t-lv the ea'P. A eon>ideraMc period 
IS eaihiaced m the hi-loi’v of the lo'etLH — partiv anterior and 

p.nt]\ '-n'.-e paeot t<» Tta- Tune oi ( ' u ^ n i* n c> i c i a ; — -Ttius it seems 
onL'‘inal!s to have ius n ens-toii lu ajniie*.- n.uuoi't Sss a ' m i C’n \ sH r a \ 
a name i.ither {'(‘r'lnu i Iniii huj.an : — -.t w ti^ then < nher riq'-n'iid or more 
j)rohald\ er»ij' jdoiod ]>\ iij^ hoi, A>iJi)\ m\' or Ai icida m m the month 
ot UiT/’:,' or iy/'t/i f/.'ni /--in tue vear 7'J. Imt liu' letters which 

folloa a»*-* niifor! niia:el\ iilep)hu‘, ai.d we are h t’l in ilie dark as to the 
el a ilien m U'«»‘ toj laaoialiuy totmts. 

'I h(' jm’IiIl'j* "Aa^ llien totally destrovnl ]>v an inunvlaticin of the river 
rtth^htni, a iiaiiu’ 1 < innut diH<o\ er lu thf‘ map of Thus tem- 

pinarilv ropurod ]H'rlia[»s hv the inhahitauts u w a^- apaui tamed away; 
xUid .1 tnore tliorouph rt'jKiralum was v'onmu lived under order-n from 
C’Hv\un\{ iri \ V i>\ hl'^ ]>rel’e< t ol’ tlu* pro\ iiiee Pt t’\ aoL r r a, 

ami t oiu[‘h'te<i m the reipn of \soka lu> pramUou tliiru or fortv years 
after sv ard'. it\ In', i^nik othi t‘r. ior '-o I tliink w e uni\ umiersiaiul Y 

rajit I he ' rahiii, lineal popiilaiiim i»f t he distant prov inee of 
prohi.hly liad hut little .itfectioii for the Buddiiist inonareli who is not 
evim lionoml ni the inscription W'iih the title of raja — hoini^ simply st vied 
Asoka the .riivv ! d'he name of liis Cireek employe is not very 

• AnM'ihthitam ^ A<’cofn{’li'‘lKsi. 1 ho saint* word is uscil at the foot of the 

Allahiihtsd iusciiptiou — (vol. VI. UTS). Unt 1 know not how it there eluded the 
npprrhcn-ioii of the pandit who lo^dc me write iu Iku ol it ^ 'll fig*?? * reiuainiag 
him or fixed.* 

2 X 
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plain on the cloth ; it may be read ‘ by Tuskaspa a namo 

evidently of Persian termination like Gushtasp^ Lohrasp^ &c. from asp 
a horse (Sans nsvo). Were the name written Tushasva we might have 
supposed it a translation of the (ircek name FhilippoSi having precisely 
the same meaning ; and we might have argued that some adventurer hav- 
ing from hid military prowess obtaiiie<l service under Asoka, had added 
those new provinces to his empire, which we find noticed in his religious 
edicts, and had at length u>urj>ed a considerable share of power to 
himself; being iii fact the very Yoyia raja whom the Muhammadan 
historians state to have dispos‘^essed Si ns a u C'hand’s grandson. Hut 
I am sensible that I have been frequently guilty of runuing ahead of 
prudence with my deduction^, and I must conseipiently draw in a lit lie : 
for it may be possible aft(‘r all that the word ifavtmn doe-; not exist. 
It is preceded by tlie letter 7f which 1 ha\e rend«'rt‘d rf ‘ fnrtln r' ‘ loo 
but the expletive is somewhat out of place, and S'onie may prefer tlie 
reading VII ‘ by Asi^ka's raja (or lurd^ of the Hoods 
and forests/ 

I'o continue my history of the bridge: — aft<*r tlie hist repairs 
although no accident is mentioned, we niU'rt conclude tliat such had 
occurred, and that the bridge was rebuilt h\ the priiK i- upon vslioin the 
largest share of the eulogistic inscription is lavislied. Tiie opiciiing 
passage may perhaps he r<*eoverahle on a careful re-exarninatjon of 
the stone. Towarils the close it does i)id<‘ed mention that on 
the petition of the inhabit int’? (hacked by ft‘niale iiifiuence ?) ho 
strengthened the stnnture three-fold at his own expense. Now the 
name of this prince is Uuduadx.ma, destined, it says, from his 
cradle to be elected to the throne, — Id's title is JUdja Mnh'i Ksha* 
trnpa the same as that of AninAM\ and Svv amt Cmashtan. We may 
therefore viewr him as a scion of the old d\ nasty replaced on the throno 
after a temporary subjugation of tiie province by the Maurpa aove- 
re^ns of India proper. 

It 13 curious and most interesting to those whose attention is engaged 
in the subject to observe how different ancient montinients throw light 
upon one another and help to their mutual developinfuit. I'hc name of 
KudraDaMa rccals to our memory the aeries of ^urajfhtra coinii 
described in my-^ journal hardly a year iigo. Among the eleven names 
there distinguished, Rudkadama was conspicuous as following just 
such a break in the line as would be made by tlie cause above alluded 
to. Again, the title then read as Matid hrilrima^ the tdected king, 
on second examination agrees preebedy with the present more palpably 
developed Maha Kshatrapa. On referring to the plate of Mr. Stru- 
art's coins sent tome by Captain i£AiiKNii;;»s I find that 1 so read the 
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word at first and noted it in pencil, but gave it'up on the pandit’s ignorance 
of such having ever been a title in use. Had I possessed at that time a 
comparative alphabet to consult, I should immediately have perceived 
that the right band twibt at the foot of the 1c (see pi. XIX) did not then 
denote as it does now the vowel rl, which was formerly turned in the con- 
trary sense; but iliat it was the cerebral sh subjoined to the A: (forming 
ksh)^ exactly as it occurs on the J%inagarh^ inscription. The p also de- 
ceived me, being mf>re pointed than the same letter in the word putra ; 
but on examination of the coins in my possession I find it generally round- 
ed off as n, anil never cro'5«i(‘d below as the in (\ )• (See the plate.) 

The word altliough wljolly unknown as a sove- 

reign titlt* to modern Hindus, and not to be found in their books» 
is familiar to the reader of the Grecian history of ancient Persia, 
with merely a softening of the initial letter, as ^ATPvnHS, Satrapa^ 
the pre fect of a pros lure under the Persian hv^tem of government. 1 
do not helicvo that the ttyiuoloL^y of ihi- name has ever been traced. 
It is called a Persian title, hut the l\*r.->ian dictionaries only contain 
as .lu obsolete term for the £rovernor of a province, 
without explanation of its origin. In Sanskrit it sii»nifn‘s the ruler, 
feeder, or patron of the hwhatru or military class : and now that we 
know the ancient language of Ptu-'^ia east of the Euphrates to have been 
a near dialect of I lie Sanskrit, we may ooiicludo that SrUrapet had the 
same signification in Arhma. It is not for me in tins place to specu- 
late on the ])nrport of die term m the PorMan polity, but it is a fact 
well known that the effeminate Persians at a very (‘arly period were ia 
the habit of governing their numerous tnbu’ary provinces by mercenary 
troops. The same s} stein, and the same denomination of i<atrap, was 
adopted and retained by tbe Mactdoiiian conqueror, botii when Greek and 
native officers were einploNod: and instances are irequeiit enough of 
the Satraps assuming to themselves independence and a regal title. 

The SatynpifW' of the ancient Persian monarchy are not supposed to 
have extended across the Indus. If in Ale\.\n oer's time this limit 
was first transgressed, it was not long before the Bactrian Greeks or 
the Parthians madt' themsolvos masters of Sindh, Cutch and Guzerat\m 
The present inscription may incline the learned to conclude that Su^ 
rashtra was before then one of the Satrapios of the empire, from the 
name of Chastan, the Satrap, who is stated to have first erected the 
bridge, and who must have preceded Cn anduagucta. IIudra, \ la- 

• I have before remarkea that this town seems callea after tlie Greek prince, 
Yuvanaya^f^. 

t Sec J. A. S. vof. \T. page 385 for Vincent’s authority on this subject* 

2x2. 
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WA, and others of the list are more Indian in sound. It is re- 
iharhable that in the long string of epithets applied even to ft unuA- 
the chosen Scdvap^ there is none which bead's tl^ Might^at 
aUnsion to Hindu mythology ; while on the other hgnd the cgiiis of jtbe 
whole dynasty bear an emblem which we have hitherto considered either 
of Mithraic or of Buddhist import. The name Jin(iddm<i (wearing 
Buddha as a necklace) is decidedly Buddhistic ; and tlie epithet 4(tppUed 
m the inscription to Rudraddmn^—^ who from right persuasion nerdr 
put any living creature to death’ — proves that Rudra’s opnions were 
at any rate inthionced by the proximity of the important Buddhist 
establishment at Girndr, 

The style of prose eulogy employed by the composer of tlie inscrip- 
tion puts us much in mind of our old friend, the Allahabud column. It 
has its corresponding list of countries conquered and equitably ruled : 
but few of the names are, as might be expected, the same in the two. 
Acrniti OT and (if the latter nanm be eonectly reail) 

are of the rno^t importance iisj implying th:»l the elected kinj*'* of the 
Sah familv, or the Satraps of .<urd>htra as we may now more properly 
call them, had Required dominion over all the central portion of India, 
drivingback the Magadha sovereigns, (who had previous^ spread their 
hands to the farth<‘<t west, ) into their own (laiigetic Jimits. The other 
places Annrttn, Knknruy »^'e. are probably pro\ inees to the north\ve^t, out 
of India proptn*. f)ne other name ho\\c\er deservc's our j)artieul.ir atten- 
tion ; tlie king of the Dukhan {Dakshinapathu ), who was twice threatened 
with an invasion, and brought to sue for pe:i»a'. His name is Sata 
Kabn 1> tho Ramo which occurs several in the lists of the Andhra 

kingi extweted by Wilfohd from the IJtagnraty and other Purdnns. 
It is a patron\’Tnie, from * the hundred-eared’ which was doubt- 

less the name of the founder of the fftmily : and Satakauni was proba- 
bly the surname of all the line, though not repeated every where in the 
versified emimeration of the Purdna^. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto been as miceFtam 
as the period of its sway. Wh-Foud says in one place that the Andhra 
princes ‘made a most conspicuous figure on the banks of tin* (ianges 
for above BOO years^ — again that Andhra and Ko-shala (near 

are iv^^aynonymoHsly by some Hindu authors : — again tliat Sjai" 
t&ARKA deVa took tlie. title of king of TnAcalmga, or of the three 
' Sboffxs, (oflWB^east and west and «oiith ofindiaf. From our inseriplioti 
we perceive that the general term of J hikthinnpatha agrees well wuU 
the latter definition, and we may rest content with denoting the SSdta- 
Aarnjif 'its Peniiutula. 

'• tin E«i. IX. 1»1. t Ditto, IM. ! 
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Further^ as to their age, we find one of the name contemporary with 
Rudradama who followed Asoka (we cannot s'w at what precise 
distance.) Wilfokd, brings them much lower down, from tho third to 
the sixth century after Christ, in order to square the last of their name, 
r*ulomarchi or Piilimnn^ with the Pnlomicn* of the Chinese. 

lie is forced to confess however that liiere were AnfUn as ni ihe 
beginning of the Christian era, when, says Pi. iny, ‘the Audarrp kings 
were very powerful in India having no le-s*^ than fortified cities, an 
army of l()0,(K)ft men and 1000 elepliaatsi*.’ 

We must tlierefore consent to throw hack the Andhrn!^ ; and. ins'tead 
of rec|ninng tlicni to fall into a genei'al and >ingh- lim^ of paramount 
Indian kings as Wjli'oud v\onhl in-i^t, lt>t them run in a ])arallel line? 
alon^* with tiic line’, of Ljjatn, J/ngYu/Ze/ and others, — iudi- 

\idu:iN of ea' h line m turn olitaitiinc hv their taUnit, prowess or good 
tnrimic a tempoiMVv a^cend<uic\ (urv hi'« iieijildiours : thus at lencth we 
liopc to tuliil ( ‘a]>t.un ’I'oo's prfqduM-y. — “ let us ma'-ter the ebarac- 
tei ' on t)i<‘ eo’imui-' (A' J mi r»f ftt * ;ind mi tJi^ rocks 

>,‘f }if,nihr ..!) Till AttnhUi. and in tiie .lain Tt inples scattCT- 

I .1 u\. V Imh n an ! tie , w^^- 'h dl hf .ihle to ayvim' a* jUst and satisfactory 
1 lie ' ( ni !'• '.'Vvl to Indi 111 In-torv 

V'v . ] noiiene nt thi le.iding ms r^adi i'" into tins 1 ult iiigros«ioti, 
1 i.u’.. pi^-iii! them With .ill eiiLMMVrd plate of .dl the varieties <;f the 
,S’// ; M' t:t‘>np ol ( o n^ \et Pniiid 'There is on< n«*w name adde<l 

thioogh tie ddi„ieue gf L.iiif. Id (’oNoii.v. 'Tla* rest are already 
known. Imt 1 -n^'i-an ihoir ci*rri.i.tid ria<liiijs hir tlio ''aiisfaction of my 
mnni-sniat n al fnnid". l’in‘ f.u t ol’ the.r ha\nig a CJrL<_ian legend and 
he.td on t’ne oh^^use 'i< nt»vV explaun'd ; ami the date of their fahricalion 
i> detevunned ^o f.ir thit we ni.iv < ei'tainlv place -oine of the early 
I'eigti’' in the ?*eeoi]d and third cel^!‘^le^ lut'oe C Ini'.t : to wliat later 
[lenod thev de-^et ml we may al-o l.ope to a-eeriaui tir.ougli tile means 
ot otliiM' < oms wlmh will i ome to he de'-enhi d alotig with the third in- 

• Qporr 1' ni'l ifr\ihn)ayi .*■ itl» tt.-,^ unt »'trt aph v in Chiuete ’ 

“f- lilt nanu’ jroiM ni tM* IVuplu'' ei n w,, v n cicn tn.Mt b;ai /ornttrlg 

jciirnrit !U AiCiirnd infar Horn la*/'' tias JCM-’niblaiue to S^itukarntf bull Will 

not lunlil upon '•uvh utiecit«iii j^rouiivl. 

X rial's l\Hj v-tliuiv. I. <5. Iw o cvnious dcrivaluni, hy the vray, of tt»e nnms 

of Jivxagarh 

I he ‘ uniicMit ciu’ pm is the only name thi^ ohi capital, at the foot of 

nnd i;uauhtiK the sacirtl iiiount Girnir, i-* kui>\>ii b> . Anei t azi. it had Inu^ 

n iiiaiie u di’«olatc and unknown l\n•l^^.ls ai-»coN ercl hv meic ucenteut. Tradition 
even hoinir silent, they piM* if the emphatic niimc of Jinni ^^oM) ywrh ffoitrcssV I 
have nulc doubt that it is the Asifdtoyo or Astl^u h of the tirfihiUito annals; wher« 
it is ^ftid tlial piiiicc Asil raised a forties’*, called .iftei him near to OtrfUir hf ih» 
«:>(>sent of the Dabi prince, his uncle.’’ ^Scc note to pagc:M5.) 
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icription from Junagarh, as soon as we obtain a correct facsimile of it, 
I may here so far satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, 
the longest and in some respects the best preserved, though from the 
smallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to decipher, — is in 
a more modern character — that alloted to the third century after Christ — 
or the Gupta alphabet : and that in the opening lines I find an allu- 
sion to S Kan DA GUPTA one of the gupta family, whose name has 
also been found upon a new series of the Siirashtra coins. The words 

are ... (vide Plate XIX.) 

We shall thus be able to string together by moans of the inscriptions 
and coins of ancient Surfiahtra a continued scries of names and dates 
from the time of the Maurya dynasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of 
Cayiouj which terminates the catalogues of the Puranas. 

Dates too did I say ? — Yes I am in hopes of adding even actual 
dates to the series, for 1 have been fortunate enough to light upon a 
clue to the ancient fonns of the Sanskrit numerals^ and to discover 
their prc'>ence on the very series of S^ta'dshtruni coins to which I have 
been ju>t alluding. But here again 1 must solicit a little patience, while 
I describe the* grounds of this new assertion. 

§ On the Ancieyit SansKrit Numerals, 

The most ancient mode of denoting number in the Sanskrit l.inguagcs, 
as in the Greek and Latin, was by the use of letters in alphabetical 
order. This system we find prevalent in all ancient Sanskrit works, as 
well as in the Pali, the Tibetan and other deri\^ite systems. Tiiere do 
not indued appear to be any numerals peculiar to the Pali. In their 
sacred records, the words are always written at length ; they have also 
the symbolical words of the Sanskrit astronomical works, and w'hat i» 
called the Varna san/chya, or numeral classilicatioii of the alphabet. 
I’he numerals now employed in Leylrm^ Aaa, Oarnbodiuy have 

hardly the siighte.st affinity to one another. 

W'hcn this system was exchanged for that of the decimal or cipher 
notation does not appear to he known, or to have been investigated by 
the learned. Up to the ninth or tenth century of our era, the Nigari 
numerals extant on numerous monumeiiti» do not differ materially from 
those now in use. 

In the Gupta class of inscriptions, as far as 1 know, no numerals had 
as yet been found until 1 noticed some doubtful and unknown symbols 
on the Jihilsa monument. In the Buddhist pillar inscriptions the 
dates where they occurred, were uniformly expressed at full length. 

A few months ago, 1 was engaged in transcribing an<l reading with 
my pandit, some copper-plate grants supposed to be of the third c-en- 
tury, found in Gujerdt by Dr. Burk, whose beautiful copies of them, I 
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/# :yoot '» i'7(D: .? '2® m »ll i«^ lHrfM0tttH*f* * t 


Ca/t/ff*' <c«> 

L*aU^ *<• 


y^/w'C/ir/vr AVA»<fi/»A4.* ^e$to}'*d 

/-a* - 


9 d 7Z ^ 9 oti CO 5B • 
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hope shortly to make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
full in the words % ‘ in the samvat year three 

hundred and ninety-four,’ A few lines below this, the word i| M 


again occurred, follow^ed by throe symbols which must of 

course be miineraK : they are iimre exactly copied in Plate XX; and 
according to the* prereiling statement should be 394. • 

On a second plate in tlio same manner, the date in words was 
r<r ‘ in the 15th of Kartik, samvat 380, ‘ 

and in figures ^ ^03 ^ ^4. 

On a third plate the date in word'* wa« 

‘ Kartik full moon, StiVivLi 3S5’ and in figures ^COi^ and 
|r4 as before : in botli of whicli the hame symbols occur tor 1,3, 8, 
;.ik 1 5 ; and the latter tigure, much resembling the ancient letter no, bvit 
slightly altered v\as again observed on a fourtli plate sent me by Dr. 
Born from Ciujerat, \Nhlch did not contain tiie date in words, thus, ^ 


T[*J5- 

Much pleased \Mtii this now tram of di^covrry, I turnf'd to Mr. 
\Va then’s ]>apcr in the fourth volume ot the Journal, in >\hich I 
reunniihered hi-' interjuT'tatuni of tlu‘ rhite un a 'iniilar grant by Sri 
Dhaua Sena, as Icing in the ninth year of tlio I'llahfti Snmvat of 
'i'on, corre'pomiinu with V. 1) Here tile translator had no 

written I'litry to guitle liiin, nor iiad he anv chic wliereiiv to recognize 
the nunii rals whuli to-Jowed the ahhiaw i.ited thus, n 3 

wliii ii we now pcr( ei\< tu he 3Ut>. 4 - some uiiknow u unit . 1 immediately 
wrote to Mr. VVArniN and to Dr. Bi un, rerpiesting tliem to examine 
c.uefuliy the dates of all other phile-^ in their pos'*es•^^ol^ and from them 
in return 1 reeeived all the examples which aic inserted in the accom- 
panving plate. I^rom the whole sent's c’omhined we inav venture to 
assign a certain Milne to the 1, the 3, the 4, tlie 5. the 8 and tlie 9. 

'I'he last of thesc% 1 could not but remember as the symbol on one of 
the l^hiha inscriptions which led to so many conjecture^ a >ear :igo. 
In tlie form of 0 we have iwidently our g0 . or tlie vt^ar 9, hut the 
thri'e strokes at the side would appear to inodifs its value, or to be 
tliomsehes a numeral, perliaps tlie o. 'rhen, as wo find the preceding jy 
has not a dot above it, we may use that al»o as a numeral and under- 


stand the whole as or 6 or 790 according to the value to be 

hereafter assigned to , 

Again in the second Jthilsa inscription (page 458, pi. XXVI.) the 
6gure 3 with another is perceived, following the word and 
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the last letter may possibly be a numeral also. In Mr. Ommanney’s 
Multay inscription, two numerals of the same class were observed 
(VI. 888.) 

It may also be remembered that in my notice of the Surashtra coins, 
vol. VI. p. 389, I remarked behind the head on the obverse, besides a 
legend in corrupted Greek characters, a few strange marks not at all 
like either Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters ; to these I now 
redirected my attention and was happy to perceive that they too were in 
fact numerals of the same forms and of equal variety with those on 
the copj)or-plate crraiits. 

I have arranged at the foot of Plate XII. those specimens in my own 
cabinet on which the figures are best develop(‘d. 

Upon bringing the subject to tin* notice of Dr. Burn at Knira, he 
wrote me that he had already remarked these symbols on another very 
numerous class of old coins found in the ruins of the GujvnU towns. 
They are made of lead or tin ; and ha\e on otic hide, in general, a bull, 
and on tlie other the triple ])\rami<l which forms the central svmhol of 
the silver heniidrar hiuas of the Sura, htra satraps. I ha\e not found 
space to imroduce them into the present plate, hut fig. 2:^, will serve 
as ix represeniatiN c of the whole elass. It is a finely ]»reserved copper 
com (Opportunely dihco^ejed and presented to me hv Lieut. E. 

C\. NOLLY, from L^Jein. It hear.-> tiie numerical symbols very 

di-'tincily marked undi'r tlie s\mbol Among the facsimile^ of the 
leaden ooiiih, I find n[CD: and 'I®: with barely room for a third 

figure, but in one the reading is qocc so that v;e may venture to 
plac.'j them all in the fourth ceutur} of some yet unknown era. 

Among the silver (oins the \ariety is greater: fig. 23, which I find 
by the reverses is a coin of Ul uua Sah, has the year 

Another fig. 2fi, also of Ul uua Sah, has the tb’xd figure well de- 
veloped "ICD9. 

Fig. 24, of the son of Hi dr a Dam a (the repairer of the Girndr 
bridge), has apparently tho nuiidx^rs, or 390. 

Fig. 12, from TJjein, Hi'dka Sah II. lias the first 3 rather 

faint. In a coin of Viswa Sad, oivam to me by Mr. Watiien, similar 
to fig. 9, of the plate, the date is 

Fig. 25, a well brought out date^OCl ^ Aral Dama, 

son of K I’D HA Sah, in iny cabinet: the coins of tbo same prince 
in Mr. Stei aht^s plate, and one aLso of Aca DiCMA shew traces of the 
same second figure. 
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Now, althoiip^h tho succoRsion of the Satraps or Sah family? as 
pj-ivon in last volnnie, ]>ajre 33ft, rests but on slender evidence in some 
points ; still \vli(*re tlu* names of father and son are consecutive, we may 
r(‘st uith confidence on it in fixing the priority of such of our newly 
found ininieraK a« occur on them resj^ecti^ elv. 

Wv must ff)r the ‘^ake oY peiNpicuit v, n*peat tht‘ list with the addition 
of the dates as tar as we li;i\e tiac(-d them : 

Sat I'll ft'i nf Siivcishi ra . 

IK. Hr nil A S\ir, soil ofajjrivate individual S\va\ii Jina Dama 

1] K, \if \ I)\MA, hi^ ‘‘On. 

fllerc th(‘ connection hroken ) 

3 MK.Damv Sau, < nu ci»m^.) 

4 Mlv, \'ijAYA S\ii, ^on ot 1)\MV Suf. 

o K. \’iH \ I)\Mo -on of Da 'I \ "'MI. 

0 MK . H I nu \ Sah, "cni of \ i n v 1) \M e mo nn<l"I0: 

7 J\. \ I s \\ A anorlo r .-on of (httii ditto, "lei: 

5 K. Ropua S\!r, Miu ot >R K. jv.ri>H \ S\h. 'ne 


ii MK. A 1 H l 1) \M >on <a d'tt(», . . 

J t> ^IK. \isw\ >\iu '-on of .\ r 1, 1 D\mn. 

( n ere liie I onnoi i.t-n i- 1 lukt n. i 
11 MK . Sv. \ \{ I R e p K A 1 ) \ x; A, ( 1)0 n-. ) 
13 INI K, S\\ \ \i i H i II n ^ S ui. ln-> ‘-‘•n. 


.i.t.o, ^oc : 


13 INI K, Sw \ \i i H i II It ^ S ui. ln-> ‘-‘•n. k "Tdig and 

llie t o Li-t 11. inn - hein^ m-ni.ited fiotn the u v ere mi the hirnier 
occ i-ion pl.ieed h\ me l.vfore 1)\M\ S\H. he<an-etlu forai of tin letter 
/ --emned ol' fin oailHT l\pe. ftm- e itien. I li.n e Iwin.t that ib.e tnrn- 
lU'i' up ol tin* (entral -’Hidkt' *>f the / coii-iitmi‘- a >ow»'i iiitlcction. 1 
now t]n”'efore hrm^' ’he twt) Saami'- to the toot ij\ the li-t ini liie ]>lca 
ihril all fnrure*' imi-i ha\ e ptetiv-rn.* uf ; !... ;> „r gg . In tin* ^anio 
mamu-i- we m i\ imw aivne Jiiat 0 piee. .h*s ihi- iiL.uie OC tlie 
latter ae.iin m. 


'fo aid In pvo‘>( cm iui; my iiiipfnw, I he^::ed Kamalmvanfa, to 
point out ail} al]n-u>n- to the form- <»i‘ the anee nt umncials. he might 
Innc met within grammars or t>ihcr work-; hut he could produce 
hut v* 1} f( V lustam cs to the point . One cd’ tlu -i* is to be met with 
111 Mic }\iit‘Lutr(i \ ihikarmta, a work of Ri.i.alv Skna .s time, where 
the conformation of tin* four is allud*ai to m theso wmnls, 

■g 3 TT 9 ifTr'«g^i^r 

Like a wuman’s tll•^a^t is the tig:mc four* aiul like the visarga: 

3 Y 
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and the tisarga is further explained by a passnj^o in the Tantra^bhid* 
hdnaf a more modem work still, dated in 1406 Saka, 

The name of vfsnrgra is * two ths,' * Sw4ha,* analapriya ^ — becaoae the Tisarga 
has the form of the letter /A(0). 

Tins merely alludes to the modern form of the 4, which exactly 
resembles the Bengali visarga* 

The oldest allusion he could furnish, was the following on the form 
of the 6 from Pi koala’s Prakrit Grammar. 

The jfwrti mark* is like the fiffure 6, crooked, and of two strokes ; it is called 
also lahu it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.*’ 

This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more resembling the 
Bengali than the present Nagari type. 

Another channel through wliich I was in hope? of tracing the ancient 
ciphers was the numerical system of those Indian alphabets which hear 
most resemblance to the forms of tlic earlier mt^Miries, s!ich r.s those of 
Cashmi>\ &c. In the specimens of the<^c, which I ha\e introduced into 
the plate for the purpose of comparison, it will be seen tli.st the three has 
certainly considerable affinity to our ; while tlic one, and five ap- 
proach nearly to our ^ and ^ . There is a faint resemblance, in 

others of the group ; hut some again are totally changed. 

Tlie Tibetan niuiicrals (of tin' seventh <i'nturv) <lo not yield much 
more insight into the matter. They are, we may ’-ay, one remove back- 
wards from the Bengali niuiilKTs — the 1, :i, »> and 5, only agreeing 
better with the Nagari form^. Tho 1, however, agrees exactly with 
one of the ancient figures on the coins, and thisha^ been my indneement 
to consider the latter as I . 

Upon regarding attentively tho forms of many of the numerals, one 
cannot but be led to suppose that the initial leitcrL of tiie written names 
were, many of them, adopted a-s their numerical symbols. Thus in tho 
Til.>etan 5 we see the ^ or p of the same alphabet, the initial of 

pnnehu. The same may lit* said of the C’nshmirian, and the modem 

Hindi form t, and indeed in some measure of the ancient forms ^ and ^ , 

Again the Tibetan 6 resembh's the ch of that alphabet : tho 
Ceytoneae form is exactly the ch of its alphabet ; and there is an equally 
connection between the Nagari ^ and the chha^ which ia tho 
common name of this numeral. 

^ I. e. Ttie mark used to denote a short quantity in prosody aad in matte, which 
i# formed V. 
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On the smne principle in the absence of other argument, we may set 
down the of our new series as 7, being identical with the initial 

of SOpfd. 

Tiio modern 3 has no small likeness to the tr of the older Nagari 
alphabets : nor does the 2 ditler much from d ; but these resemblances 
may be more ideal than real ; for b\^ an equally facile process of com* 
pari.«on they be botli derived from the Arabic figures, as might 

otluM* iiH'uiber. of the .^erios, as 7 and 8, in the Nagari of the Nepalese 
coins partieuliO iy. 

Th<‘ 9 of the Tibetan, Bengali, Nipalcso and Burmese numerals is 
pre< isely the I of the aneient al]>habets. Now in the allotment of the 
vowels ni‘merioall\ , the // represents 9; hut it would appear far-fetched 
to adoj)t om‘ insulated example of derlv .ition from such a source. 

The 9 howev er ()f the Su} iLJih a grants and coins is totally of a dif- 
ferent order. It resemhle^ the four-petailed flower of the del or Indian 
jasmine, — and in tlie copper plate.-, wo find it absolutedy represented 
with a stalk, (<ee No. 1, of PI. XX ) Seeking the name of tlti-s flower 
in San‘'krn, mnUtk t, the pandit reminded tliat one of its synonymes 
was lidv I muUiku which tl<e dictionaries derive* fi oin ‘praised, 

excellent’ — but which in n t*ow reei ive a iiiuch more natural definition 
as th(^ * jasmine fiow'er rcstmUdin r the figure 9 ’ 

It is further to he remarked that m many of the ancient .sy-dems, 
separate ‘^jyinhoU were lift'd lo denote ten, twent\, Slc, in comhmatiou 
with tlie i:ii)e units -4*verallv 'flic (urions com}>oiind figure seeniinjrly 
usiil for the 1 of 1 ^ iti the two Cvt^e-^ qiioii'd ,il.o\i‘ ^ may be of this 
fort: — iiuhvd it ''Oiiuwhai re>enibh'S ib.e Ch\loncire ten (see Plate.) 
On this point hovNcter 1 can oth r m> denion>liMtion, nor any other 
argument, ‘'a\e that, we have alrcadx more than nine symbols to find 
accommodation for as nnir.erals. 

With all the-e lulps, aiivl analogic^, I bat e endeavoured to arrange the 
nine old numerical symbol^ in tlieir proper order in the accompanying 
plate, so as aUo to im\ t the conditions of the su ccession of dates on the 
coins of the sati.ips of SurcLsiitni, In this 1 am tar from being confident 
of having succeeded ; hut having onee as it were broken the ice, we may 
soon hope for a more perfect sidmiou oftlu* eurious problem, through the 
multitude of new, or rather ohl, inoimnionts which seem to emerge from 
oblivion just at the time they are wanted, under the miiled efforts of the 
Society's associates in central India. Oneg having proved that it was 
custoLuary to date the coin of that early period, we must direct atteution 
^ain to the monogratv^ on the Bactrian, Indo-Scythic and Cauouj 
coins, which may turn out to be also used numerically, 

2 ir 2 
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The numbers then which form comparison with foreign and modern 
native series as well as the other considerations above given, I have 


finally adopted are as follows :• 
12 3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10? 0 

o' 0' *1 ‘tl 

5 oc- 



83 


varieties ? 3 ^ 

4 



nl 

a 


Before concluding this division of my theme, I may he expected to 


explain in what era the dates of the Surdshtru coins can he expressed, 
so as to place Swami Rudra Dam a', whom we perceive in the inscrip- 
tion to have followed at some reasonable distance Asoka himself, at the 
end of a fourth century or about the year 390. If the Vikramddihfa 
or Samvat bo here intended, he will fall after the clo'^e even of the 
Arsakian dynasty of Persia, when the Greek was disused, and tlie arts 
had greatly deteriorated ; when moreover the form of the Sanskrit cha- 
racter had undergone considerable change. If we take the Seleucidan 
epoch, which might have been intro lured in the provinces tributary 
to Si/rin, Huoka will have reigned in A, D. SO. If lastly out of 
deference to Asoka's temporary supremacy in the CuJ^i df penin««u]a, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 543 — 39tt will leave 153 B. C. al)out a 
century alter Asoka, and in ecery respect the ])eriod I should like to adopt 
were it possible to establish any more certain grounds for its preference. 
The most perplexing circumstance is tliat the grant** of Balabhi dynasty 
are also dated in the third (or fourth) centuA—and that it is hardly 
possible to consider their dominion as contemporary with those of the 
satraps. For them indeed we must adopt the Viliramudit^a era, what- 
ever may be delenniued in regard to the one before us. 

Explanation o f Plate XU 

Fig. 1> (from Stbuart's plates,) a silver hernidrachma. 

Fig. 11, a coin belonging to Mulla Fkroz of Bombay. 

Fig. 13, a coin found by Capt, Puescott at Palhanpur in 
presented to me by Mr. Wathen, 

These three coins have all the same legend, hut No. II exhibits the 
application of the vowel t in two places, which the others want : the 
legend tbtis completed is, 

Pajna Kshatraptua Rudra Sdhata, fiwAmi Jina Ddundputraita : 

^ 'Of the Roys] Satrap, Rudra Sib, the son of the lord Jiria dimi.* 

Hie title of Jira DamI ^ votary of Budi>ha', is a belter reading than 
Jina ddmft^ subduer of that sect, formerly adopted. 

Fig. 2, (from Stivaiit*s plates,) a coin of Aoa Dama, son of Kv* 
VRA Bill. 
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R6jna K$hotrapa$a Aga Ddmna, Rdjna Kthairapasa Rudra S6ha putraa^ 

Fig. 3, (ditto) a coin of Vijaya Sah, sou of Dam a Sah. 

Rajna Kshafrapasa Vtjaya Sdhasa, rdjno mahA Kshatrupaaa Damd Saha putrasa. 

Fig. 4, (ditto) a coin of Vira Da'ma, son of Da"ma 

R/tjna Kahatrupasa Viraddmaj rdjno moha Kshafrapasa Dimi S iha jju/rasa. 

Fig. 5, (ditto) a coin of Rudra Sah, son of Viua D\m\. 

Rdjno mahd Kbkuirapasa Rudra Sdhasa, rdjno K^huti apaiu VnodjLun pufrasa. 

Another coin apparently of this Re dr a, in my posses^^ion, tig. 
has a date \\liicli may be read I tiud 1 have two ecjins of this jirince, 

(one given me by Mr. F. Stainfokth.) Colonel Stacy has also two 
of the same ; they may be known by the epithet ma/iu. 

Fig. G, (ditto) a coin of ViswA S.vn, son of Rldua Sah, 

Rdjna Kihatrupubu Fiauu rdjno mahd Ki,hu( rupa\u Rudra iiuh j putrasa. 

Fig. 7, (ditto ) a coin ol' A i hi DAMAanother son of Runu a S.ui ; belnnd 
tlie head, but inure distnutly in my own com (fig. 2<>) the date 3G0 ? 

Roj/uj inuha K^hutiapMa Ain liamudf rujua inalij, Ksyfmti apasa Rudra ^d la (*J 
puiruiu. 

This name is the lu^u•‘^^t approach to the Aui D.vaia of the inscrip- 
tion, wlio, hov'-ev er, \sas the same of S\%a.mi CTiasiana. C olonel Stacy 
lias also a loin of Arm Damv. 

Fig. S, (ditto) of ih(' >ame [>riuct» introduced ‘'lie'*\uig more clearly 
the name of lus father. 

R ijna Kihatruj I ifii Kudiu j at ' 

Fig. D, a coiij of Sah, >on ot JJiiAiKi Da.w’a. 

Rjjtto Kihatt apa^a Fiaiu tnaKa Kihaf? ap„i,a Atn D a rtkd putrasa. 

This coin has a <late, which may be read 3:i3, m v\iiich case it must 
precede the hist two — tlie lather’s name wa's before lead as AtriDama, 
whence the misplacement. 

Fig. 10, a coin of Swami Rcdha, son of Swami Rcdra Da.m^ in 
the obv<*r.‘'e, the ligures 30 (perhaps 300). .Vnother has 3S5. 

Rajna mnhj Kshatrapafo iyuaim Rudra ^dhof hijno mu.'**/ Kshatrapasa Swdmt 
Rudra Dama Haha pu/* usa. 

I'ig. 12, a new name, or new as to the second title; Rcdra Sah, 
son of the Satrap Rcdra Dam a was presented to me by Lieut, 

E* CoNoLLY, from Ijcin, 

Rajna Kshatrapasa Rudra i^dhasa, rajna mahd Kshafrapasa, Rudra Ddmd (/) 
Sdha putrasa, 

Thi.s is the only coin which bears the name of the rejiairer of the 
bridge, and that rather dubiously as the father of the prince who coined 
the piece. It has a date on the obverse which I have interpreted, 390 
like the preceding. 
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Fig. 15, a silver coin belonging to Mcjlla Feroz of Bombay, simi- 
lar to Mr. Stkuart*s coin, fig. 3. 

Btijna mahA Kskatrapasa Vijapa SAhasu, rtjna maha K^hatrapasa Ddmd Stiha 
put rasa. 

Fig. 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut. Conolly at 
Ujeiny and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a hull, 
with a marginal legend apparently Greek, some of the letters seeming 
to form the word ha^ileus^ See, 

Rajno maha Ki^hatra remiiindcr of the lepend lost. 

The letters are larger and better formed on this tlian on the silv(T 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse. Col. St.acy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 

Fig. 16. In this silver coin found in i'utch in 1837, and presented to 
me by Mr. Wathen, the central emblem of the reverse is changed to 
a kind of trident : the legend is also altered from that of a 8atrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 

Parama Bhanuvira R^XjAdhiraja Sri Kiunara Gupfu Mahendtasya. 

** Of the pnvamoiint sovereigu the heioic king of kings Sri Kumara Gupta Ma* 

Fig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
but behind the head the Greek letter'^ may be read ONONOT, 

RAO NANO? it was presented to me witli the laift. by Mr, Wathen. 

Figs. 18, 19, 20 and 21, have the same symbol, but the workmanship 
is very much deteriorated. The legend on them all has at length been 
deciphered Viy the collation of several specimens presented to me by Mr. 
Wathrn, and found in various parts of Cutchj Kaiti/war and Gujerat^ 
by Capt. Prescott, Capt. Burnes, Dr. Burn ; aa well as the few 
inaerted in the plates of Mr. Steuart’s coins*. 

Parama Bhagadata ma {ha) R4ja Sri Skanda Gupta (w) hramadUya. 

But OS I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king, to 
tntrodoce into a future plate, I will postpone further mention of this 
ieries for the present. 

♦ 8y • letter from Profeteor Wilson I learn that Mr, Stsuart's Plate ia to 
appeir io Che Royal AtiaCie Society^# Journal j but that it had time to jnurney 
to ladia aad btek before the outcotting number went to prrea I ] regret I am 
thue deprived of the power of adding to thii ante the obtcnaUotu ol the learoed 
ia Eoglaad oa the Sarhahtra coiaa. 
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VlII. — A letter to Dr, Helper, on the Zoology of Tenaifserim and the 
nf'lghbouring Provhices. Py Assist. Surg, J. T. Pearson. 

In compliance with the commands of the Riqi-ht Honorable the Go- 
vernor General, I have much pleasure in offering' the following' remarks 
upon the points to which your attention may be usefullv directed durintr 
your expedition to the coast of Tenasserim and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. And I do this the more readily, that I ani satisfied, from my 
own experience, the hints of a long resident in a country may almost 
always he of use to a new comer in the»proseciition of liis researches into 
its initiiral hbtory. 

The first grand problem of natural hi'-tory, beyond doubt, is the dis- 
covery of a pew s[Mvies of man. Tnis, liowever, the naturalist will be 
fortunate Ixwoud all others who is enabled to oflei* any but neorative 
evide nce to solve. Hut it is not impossible, perh.ips n improbable, that 
some variety but lilih* knovMi, or wliicb w(‘ are tt^ally ignorant of intiy 
exist among the fore^-ts of the country ; in like m inner a< the Popu s of 
KeAv Guinert^ and the shan hfAla of live wild and remote 

from other incn^. Accurate obseiwatiou' upon any portion of the human 
race are valuable, esjx cially upon those wlio are hale known to their 
ci\ ilized brethren. 

In the next order of mammalia, the Qu.i lruuiiin, a wi*h'r field will bo 
open btTitre you "Nfany unknown ‘'pt'cies or vari*uies of species are 
probably to be found in tiu' forces wiili winch those coists are covered ; 
and the di^emory of jftiotlu'r sptMmeu i»f tiic siir-mtic ape, found by 
('aptain ( ’ou nroo r in Sutttafr^f.:uu\ dt‘scri*>rd by the late Doctor Abel 
in the Hcse:ircb<‘> of the \>iatic SoeuUy, may be made. This animal 
seven feet in height, would b(» vabi ibh* to llie nituralist, and a well 
preserveil s|aMumeii the greatest ornament ot any museum. 

Among the Chriropfrrn ativ species of the -jonera Gnleopithecus and 
Ptrrnpus which vou may meet with, will verv likely be new, and con- 
^loqucntly well worthy of preservation, and, inde-^d. tlie chances are, that 
in this family the greater part of the species on the coast of Tenasserim 
arc ahogetluT unknown. 

At Malice f there is saivl to be a Hedgehog with pendulous ears: 
but the species is not well niitbeuticated. if it really exist at Malacca^ 
it will also, 1 should think be found in leu t>serim. 

In the order Rodentia the researches of the naturalist wull, it is pro- 
bable, be richly rewarded. An animal, somewhat between a mole and a 
rat in form was found by Doctor I imagine iu no very 

« 1 believe Dr. IfELFnR nctiinllv <loiie uhat is bere poiatedout, by dUcov«ria|f 
% new race in the jatigals of Teiutsserim, 
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great scarcity, for he mentions two specimens as having been among his 
collections, but which be unfortunately lost. He states that it is called 
jooe, by the Burmese ; that the head is large and round, like an otter^s ; 
the cutting teeth like a rats; feet slightly webbed, somewhat resembling 
in appearance, though not so strong as, the wdth fur exactly like 

the moles but larger in the staple, and, as he thinks, even finer ; that it 
is little larger than an English molcy and burrows with great rapidity. 
Dr. liiCHAUDsoN further says, that, there are two kinds of the same 
animal, one being longer and covc^red with harsher hair than the other. 
As the animal is probably a new one, and the two kinds he mentions 
distinct species, it should be sought for and described, and specimens 
procured. The squirrels of that country probably bear a resemblance of 
those of the Islands of the Eastern Ai chipelago, of Arrncnn, Assam, 
and the lower ranges of the mountains of continental India ; but some 
new ones must be met with. I have lately had one pointed out to me 
as an inhabitant by Dr/McC’Lr.LLAND. He described it, 

as a very large black squirrel ; much larger than the Scho'us 
fit us ; and he staUs, that it is an iiihaoitant of liaiigmaurea in Upper 
Assum ; from which place he has given it the specific name of Baug» 
mtria. I am nut >urc if Dr. McClellasij brought a specimen 
with liirn. hut 1 rather think he did; and I am almost sure he has 
dcsci’ibed it ; ue\ oriht-less the arrival of other specimens is desirable, 
and ttiey inav be procured, it is likely, in the countries you are about 
to Vi's!! : may also various ^pecies of flying spii/rels, whether of the 

genus Sciurff/Aeru.s or Pterontys^ 

Of the Paekydermafa, the elrphant and rhinoceros seem to be com- 
mon in the provinces to the north and east of Tennssetlm; and the 
Malay Tapir or that of China if there he such an animal, may also be 
met with. Of late a question Inin been raised as to the existence of the 
Hippopotamus in the riv ers of India. Liuut. 'J'ickel - of the Jllst liegt. 
N* 1. has stated, that while out with his regiment against the Coles, hi 
IB33, he receivi^d intelligence of a large animal, said by the natives to 
be amphibious ; and which from the description they gave him, he be- 
lieved to be the Hippopotfxmus, If this be so, that animal may he found 
in our eastern Provinces ; at all evemts, it is dt^sirable to ascertain the 
existence, or probable rlon-^'\i^tenco of an Asiatic Hippopotamus* 
Beasoningsl’rom analogy the point is \ery doubtful ; for if the Tapir of 
the eanirfhni south Ameriar, till the place of the Hippopotamus of 
Africa^ ill the list of PachydermaUi, then we have no reason to expect 
it here ; but, on the other hand, the zoology of Afi ica is too little 
known to allow us to conclude, that the Tvpir does not also exist upon 
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that continent : and if so, tlie HippopotamuSy or some analogous species 
will probably bo discovered in Ash and America. 

Hut one animal, though infinitely less in size than the Hippopotamus^ 
is perliaps quite equal to it in point of* importance ; and may admit of a 
fanciful analogy in its habits. I allude to the mole the well known 
dweller under the earth, as the Ilippopot'imus is the dweller under the 
waters. The mole in its varieties seems to be common in most parts of 
Europe, though it is said not to be found in Indand, and to be scarce in 
Greece, whih‘ conTcuera ChrijHochlt^rns and Condif turns inhabit the 
C pe^ and North Anierica, But as far as J am aware, no example of it 
orcur‘< in Asia^ within the limit of the tropical rains. It is possible this 
ignorance may ho owing to a want of re^'oarch ; my own journeying in 
India having been con lined to a <Jniall portion of Benguly Behar and 
Ori.ss't ; where 1 may alnio'-t venture to say the mole does not exist. 
But I have made many in<|uiries of men likely to have observed it if 
present ; whose man lios have been extensive, and \^homI have requested 
to inquire into the subject. Among the'«e Ensign Piiayre of the 7th 
Regiment N. E has travelled through a great part of India from Mid^ 
nvpore to Got uckpore, tU? Terid, the kingdom of Oudry and Assam $ 
and ho informs me that lie no or met with, or heard of this animal, or 
anv of its aflinilies, thoir^di he inquired of intelligent natives of those 
countries, and made careful observations hiiuielf, Tliis is also confirmed 
bv Dr MrEr,if i.r ANi>, and Lieut T^ckkll, and by Mr. Benson of 
the Civil Sei Nice, who>e researches into the molhi>cous animals of India 
are well known. It will therefore be an object worth inquiring into, 
whether or not the mole or its alUnitio, a native of the countries you 
are Eoin r to visit. 

Tlie Chlumyphorus trunc itu^ ^outh Ainrrlniy inhabits somewhat 
analogous to the seems to ha\e in others an aftiiiity to the Arma^ 

dilloes of the s^nne coniineiit. If, a-^ has bi^en -^aid, it take the place of 
the in the tropical regions of the west, it is not improbable that 
some animal having an analogy, or perhaps an affinity to it, may bo 
found in the east. In like manner, as yon are aware the Pangolins 
of this country take the place of the Armadllloes and .hit-enters in that, 
and the animal which forms the genus Oryeferopus at the Cape^ where, 
tiS 1 betbre said, the place of the mole ia tilled by the genus Chrtfso^ 
chlorus. 

To return however to the Pachf/derviata .* Ensign Phayrb during 
his residence in Assaniy met with a single specimen of an animal which 
appears to unite the genera Sus and Dicotplesy possessing the incisor 
2 z 
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t66th of the hogj and the molar teeth of the Peccary^, It was Virithoitt 
tail, and although a female, no mainmm were discoverable, while the vulva 
was so with difficulty. The hair was exceedingly coarse, much more 
so than that of the hog generally is ; the eyes strongly resembled those 
of that animal, the ears more rounded than his, and deeply seated in a 
kind of groove in the head. The height was about 10^ inches, and 
the length from the ti}) of the tail to the vent 22^ inches, measured in 
a straight line. It is to be regretted that the feet of this animal did not 
accompany the skin ; but, as it is, there are sufficient grounds to con- 
jecture the existence between Sus and Dicotyles. It was shot at Bish^ 
noth in central Asmm<, where it was discovered among some long grass, 
in which it ran, and from which it could not be drivtMi : in this respect 
differing altogether from the manners of the hog, when similarly hunted. 

While at Maulmnitiy the same gentleman was informed of the 
tence of a black tiger. This may he the Felh which has heeh 

supposed to inhabit the hbmd of Jnvi only: ojui which Mr Tp-mminck 
according toLf:ssoN, for I am at present unahle to consult TKMMi\Ck*s 
monograph of the familyf, belieyoK to be a variety of leopard. lU 
discovery in a new locality is to be desired. • 

The wild cow is also a native^ of Trudfonprini, Tlie sprcie< may he 
the same as the /lov front ilii of Sj/lhet, Of other Uinhnwntini deer 
are met with in great nunibors, and probably nea specie-!, of tlitdr kind, 
and of the antelope may be discovered. Mr. Ihr-vviiE was also told of a 
goat with one horn, rcs(‘mbhng the cfdrhrated unicorn (it may be of 
fable) ; a bird worth following up, for should there after all he no such 
animal, yet it is very likely some species will be di.^LOvered whose pecu- 
liarities gave rise to the story. 

Of herbivorous ^V^7ccr^ the JfaHvorr or Bugong is known to be 
a native of the soa^^ of our southeastern provinces : and specimens of 
this animal would be valuable in a museum. Of piscivorous Crtacen^ 
various species are also inhabitants of tiu)->e seas, and probably new 
ones may be discovered, should }ou have the means of searching after 
them. The Chinese^ dubious, and blu:fc Dolphins { Delphinus Sinen* 

♦ After this letter wa?» writtru an<l i^ent to Dr. EIrcper I have been able to 
examine mmntelf the dental system of this specimen ; and hud that the last molars 
are present in the jaw though yrt uudeveloped, thus making the molars the same ill 
number as tho^e of the hog. The spectinen may nevertheless be a distinct species 
though it cannot form a separate genus. 

t 1 since seen this monograph as given in the Zoological Journal, according 
to which M.Tkmmikck states, that young have been found in the leopard's lair, 
ooe black and the other of the usual color. 
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stsy dubius et niger )y are possibly there. If any where ; as la also the 
Ouri/pierus' Rhinoceros^ a species, like them, not well authenticated. 

The Birds of Tenasserim appear in some respects to resemble those 
of the Islandsy and of the continent of India. Hut the Dodo, called 
by SwAiNsoN the rasoricil type of the Vulture family, and supposed 
by him to belong to the African races, may possibly be found there : and, 
if so, 1 need not j>oint out the honour which will belong to the dis- 
coverer of this long conto'ited species. The Vultures and JBagles of 
that country ari* but little known so tli^t researches after them must be 
rt*\varded by the di'»covery of w\s or rtvrt,» species. Birds of the genus 
Ihircros are there in perfection : the Rhinoceros Hornbill the most 
striking; and the Coyaace Hornbill {Duceros llonirai of Hodgson) 
the largi‘st, being native^ of tlie country. 'J'lu* CaifSoaoirp \Q><su u ius 
HniUy of '^oino aiilh u’s, ibe Sli‘uth '‘o dasunrius LiNN.iiUs) rnay per- 
liaps be met with. Among tiie Psitfhacidte are many species ; some 
perliap^, intermedlatt' between tbo'-e of New Holland and India. Oal^ 
iinuveous birds aljound in ^ouihern ;, and iii tin* I^laiuN, and many 
rar<*, atid no doiibt "onie new vpt*cies v.ill ru-ou^dit to bgbt b\ a dili- 
gent iiKjuiry after them. Amomj thc'^e the btaulit il (lol umlrt Z an 
inhabilaiit of Ni‘V\ Cnnnea. ni.t\ (\iend to tie' cua^-t of JVu .nv/’m’/// ; rue 
niALMiiticent Argus l*hc<is'iut is aippt^-ed to be lomul tlau'e ; and the 
sain«‘ ina} be t \]mm tc«l uf nianv other ^J'ecie^ lu thi-. rl.t* ino-r nij|K»r- 
lant to u^. of all tlie ftUi)ihe> oi'tlu* fiatheirtl race \\ i. I pnti]tr\ ««houid 
be p^o’ticularlv souglit viier, and In mg ciuk oi‘ t liem and of tiie 
various s-pecies ot iV/c . w procured. 

As ol>]ect> uf ciiriositv the JCscfJf^il it< ne^t. efru"'. and 

young should be sought afier. Mr. PiiwKi pre.^eutt d to tUe Asiatic 
Socit'tv, nests whiih lie i>rouilu from /\fi . lie .ti- > heart! that 

the breeding of adjutants t.ikes jdaee tin re ; a hut ii would bo well to 
ascertain as well as its niamuM' , .md \anous sjH’cu s of thar luMutiful 
family the ( rintpruivs the luimmii.g birds of tlie east, are tliere to be 
met with. 

The other l^ertebreta, reptiles, and fislies. of that country are so little 
known as to given fair prmnise of almost all that art' taught being new 
species. (3f the i^omitin Reptiles xhejluing lizurd ( Draco mijus of 
Linn.wcs) was brought from ihenca* by Mr, Phavrk, ami presented to 
the Asiatic SocietVi and Col. Hiiiinkv, Political Uesident in Ava. pre- 
sented me with several specimens he brought from Vegue. To the 
latter gentleman I am also indebted for a curious species of Chelonian 
reptile^ a tortoise with a tail, as long, or longer than the body, which 
:i i: 2 . 
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teems to be new. But, as I before said, almost every reptile and fish 
of the Tenasserim coast must necessarily be so. 

In the Invertehrala^ a still wider field opens before the enterprising 
naturalist, in the seas, and on the coasts you are about to visit. The 
Cephalopodous and Pteropodous Mollusc:i may be said to be unknown. 
The terrestrial and fluviatile Acephalous, and Gnsteropodous sections of 
the same class are equally so. So extreme is the ignorance of naturalists 
of the Indian animals of this class, that one of the most eminent English 
writers in a late work expresses his surprise that the rivers of the east 
should have produced but six or «evcn species of shells, w hile those of 
America are known to contain upwards of 130. In iny cabinet there 
are not less than 28 species of fluviatile shells, 20 of which 1 linve found 
in the tanks and nnllahs in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and in the 
river Hooghf, a fact snfiicieut to prove the fault is not in nature. 

In marine Mollnsca the rarest, and most beautiful, genera are natives 
of our Indian “ narrow seas” a.s w'cll .is of the Indian ocean. 'J be genera 
Con«.«, Volnt r^ Ilarpa, Scalaria, DoUum, roiux, Jsocardii and many 
otber.s are to be found there, rich in species, which require only a care ful 
collector to bring them to notice. Many species of the genus Patella 
and its congenera from tlie coast of Arracnn, were presented to me by 
Mr'. And, not to dwell upon this part of the subject, wo 

may venture to say, that by a careful dredging for marine, a diligent 
search for terrc'.trial and fluviatile shells, and by hanging out a tow line 
on your voyage fur Pelagic mollusca, you will be able to make a splen* 
did collection of new genera, and new species in this most beautiful 
branch of natural history. 

Of the Grustacen, Aruchnult, Insects, and Zoophytes upon our coasts, 
our ignorance is more than equal to what it is of the Mollusc /, while to 
attempt to enumerate even the genera you will meet with, would extend 
this paper beyond all reasonable limits. Besides, iny remarks must be 
for the moat part merely conjectural, and you will, of course, gather all 
you meet with, and particularly inquire after any curious in themselves, 
or useful in medicine and the arts. Among the former the phospho- 
rescent Penmtulce are natives of the Straits of Malacca ; but wlie- 
tber of the European species or not, 1 am not informed. Of the 
latter, some species of Cantharidm arc met will), in numbers suffi* 
be used in blistering ; and other insects may be known to the 
natives of real, or fancied, specific virtues : if so, such should be inquired 
^iier: 1 may also mention the Cochineal insect (Coccus caUh JUnm.) 
wbach soma think may after all be found in India, though from its place 
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Manufacture of Salumha salt, 

being apparently filled by another species* of the same genus, I have 
little hope of your discovering it. 

With regard to the internal parts of animals ; those of Vertehrata 
should be preserved, as well as the animals themselves of those Inverter 
hratd which are provided with a shell. Of the importance of these in 
systematic classification you arc well aware. 

The little time I can command must he my apology for not entering 
here upon the subject of the prc->ervation of your specimens. All I 
know, however, about it is fully detailed in a paper I published last year 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society ; a t opy of which 1 liave the plea- 
sure to annex. In that paper you will find the method 1 have been 
induced, by the expeneuee of st‘vei*al \ears in this climate, to recommend^ 
and which ha's been practised in niy own cabinet, and in tiie museum 
of the Asiatic Society, with the most perfect succe&s. 

In conclusion, permit iiio to conj^ratulatc sou upon an appointment 
which promi-es so fair an opportunity of dia.imcUon to yourbulf; and 
such great ad\ ant.ige to i:oo]o;iical scirmce. 

IX . — ^lode of of the Sahi7Jtb * s di Indi , e.i'- 

iraett'd ft out a Hrpott bu C. Gl aaiss, /i.'y. iJ . 

The Ni)h Mrlml '*ituated b<'low' and to the e.i^t of the Meu'ut bills, 
and between two jhiH'U, that of Kidrltt (o the buulli i4ud iliai of Luuu* 
duinee to the nt rth, compnzeh 12 Nillages, 

i'hmidiiinee, ♦ J) 

Noh, Sidinnh rh^ Jiuutk 

Khai/iah, Std.Jic/eef I^idbury 

Mtdub^ I^et'o^pai'e, Murariu 

Tlie area of these villages is about square miles. 

The .''.lit is made by solar evaporation fioni well water, exposed in 
pukka vats or reserxuus of an average of cubits deep, 70 cubits long 
and 40 cubits broad, 'fhese reservoirs are built in sets of six, and are 
filled from wells, one of them is chosen which is always kept full from 
the remaining five, while those again are refilled from the well as often 
os they empty. 

Two years is the usual time for the first corection of salt (this U 
however often retarded or accelerated by a heavy* or scanty fall of rain, 
during the wet mouths) : when a red scum begins to appear ou the sur* 
face of the water fresh bushes arc thrown in, chiefly of thorny plants, 
such as the Keeker, Jhoud, Joankur and the Joasa plants, and by tUs 

♦ Further reflectlouhas IcJ me to think the S3flvt$tr<, or C, Tottufnioiut uTaritty 
of uud not a dUtiuct H^cciee from ih« C. coeft. 
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time that the bark decomposes the salt has completed its crystallization. 

The pits last, without requiring repair, for about six years ; and yield 
salt ever}’’ year after the first produce. 

'J'he foilow'ing is an average account of expense and produce. 

Produce of firs»t 3 years Expence. 

from outlay, nuls. 1,500 Outlay for 6 pukka reservoirs at 50) 

4th 830 per each > 

5th 830 Expence of drauui^ water for 6 yrs. ) 

6 t}i 830 at 25 Rs. per / 


300 


150 


Mds. ofOSSa. 3,990 ' Sa. Rs ... 450 

The salt is stored without any care or trouble, a pit is dug as close to 
the salt pans as possible averaging 8 cubits deep and* — diameter, into 
this the salt is thrown ; tenacious clayey eart]» is then spread over it and 
the outer surface of the pit raised slightly higher than the surrounding 
ground. 


X Pnueedinirs of the Aaiitic Societj/, 

Wtdov^d ni Kcenhifj ilfo//, 1838. 

The flonorahle Sir Eovvaro Ryan, Pre-sident, in the chair. 

Dr. C'li.ii*. Ult fnaqlk, j»ropu-etl at the last nieetiiig, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Society. 

M V. Raylkv. E«q, C. S. v»as proposed by II. 'P. Puin*.bp, Esq., BPComU 
ed by Sir E. Ry.\.v, 

Lieutenant C. R. Yocno, Engineers^ was proposed hy the Secretary, se- 
conded also hy the President. 

Letters from Dr. il. J. AI acoonai.o, M. C, Oaiman.vey, Esq and Lieut. 
IJ. Riggc;, acknowledged tlieir election. ' 

The Secretary announced that Mr. KirroK's appidntment to the survey 
of the new line of dak road to Bombay ^ had loft the curaloiihip and iihru- 
riansliip vacant . whereon 

Air. Alrxanokr (>so.nA, Kokosi, was unanimously elected Lihrarian, 
on the arrangement formerly ofTereil him. 

After some discua>>ion as to the best inoile of conducting the nirinage- 
ment of the museum, it was proposed by Professor O'Sh .ioriNKssY, second- 
ed by the Prenident, 

That Mr. Gicokgb Evans, he appointed Curator on the same allowance 
at was granted to Dr. Pkakmon. 

The Secretary further stated that the repairs of the house, which he 
had intended to have committed to Mr. Kittok's care, now required a pro* 
fessionai superintendance, when it w'as determined to employ Mr. Ruwm 
of SuBRiPP and Co.'s estalilishment. 

IJhrnry . 

A letter was received from Dr. John RKniuAN Coxk, Prof. Mat, Med, 
Univ, Pensyi. forwarding the following puhln atioiiH m which he had been 
engageiKii^ di/Temit periods, for preMeiiiution to the Society. Some of 
them Iiw pr 0 v^oM^Jy been presented Ihrougii liie late Dr. liuNifiR. 

An iaqairy into tae daons of IIasysy to itie ctucovtTy of the euculatioaol 
tb« blood. 

• The dUuneier it alwayt proportioned to the quantity of sail to be ttored. 
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Philndplplimn Meclirnl Mii<ieiiTn. vols. J, 2. 3, 4, 5, (the first out of print.) 

The em]toriuiu of »»)t^ mui seienceM, conducted by Dr. Coxe, PUiladelphin — 1812- 
13. Nos. 1 to 12 foriuinff two vols. 

P^rirticiil ob<*prvntions f»ii vnccitmtion — hy the same, 

.<1\'-culapefio Repistfr, the same, 

vutions oil combustion and Hcidifirntion. Pamphlet, Phi'ad, mil. 
Ob*.crMition« on a letter from Dr. N. Chapman to Dr. W. B. Tylkb on cho- 
Icrn, Philad. IR.^3. 

.'•'ornc observations on the Jalap ]ilant. 

An introdnrtion to <^011(1 Geometry and to the study of chrystallojrraphy by N. 
J. Laukin, AI, O S. London^ Jh^O. 

Appeal to the public from the proceedinjfs of the Trustees of the University of 
Pen‘*\ Ivama, 

A letter from J, VAt'fJHAv, Esq. librarian of the American PhiloRophr. 
cal Society I'aa read, forvvardi iij^^ the foWowin^ work?. 

Darluuxton’s Flora f’e«trica, or description of the flowcM-mq: and filicoid plants of 
Chester county Pcn^vlvania. 

Ameiican .Almanac aval y of Useful Knowledee, 

Notice of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Pliiladelpliia by Dr. Harlan — 
p ) t sfitfed hif the author. 

'I'lie following were also presented : 

The proreedinjrs of the Piombay GcoKiaphical Society, for February l(?33, /hr* 
V ardrd fnf the Sorifft/ 

Kaddc-ti-din mu-ialmani or refutation of MuliaTnmedaiii'.m. by the Rev. J. Wil- 

^0^\ D. n. Htimb«i\ , — htf (he Attfhor. 

Ptncccdnitrs of the* Atrncnituial Societ\ — htf (he 

rVilniul Mac ilod, V. F. Chief Tinginecr. pre**entfd Grkgory’s Highland and 
Tales* nf Scotland. 

Un', a compilation of all the ofiic' d iii<“ormatlon. re^prctiuL’’ the capabilities 
of that statjcMi, as a S in.itanurn — //v II. W Jhn/hu^ C. 

Kirby and S i'KN ri/ s Kotnmolocv of I n*-' rl - . \ f»N — prt ^en(i d to/ IV. Criicrn ft, Esq, 

.Mu.seum o/ Aut'fiaitivs. 

TJeutenant-(\il<»nc*l Srvr'v, '•ubmilted f<»r in-poction jind temporary^ 
deposit in the Society'? .Mu'itjum. a fem.ile imatie procured at .Muttra; 
sujiposed to mark an epodi in Hindu sculpture, on uJncli subject note 
by tlie projirietor nas rcail. 

(h'lpt.iin \. NNr.Noii.^M, ju-esiuitcd tuo rVacments of sculpture procur- 
ed by bini in bis jMurin'ji to Sim/a : one of them hcari$ the follow intr date. 

^ ^r<a^ h — the name of the maker uf the image is 

worn and illegible. 

On the top of this fragment are tuo feet of a female uiili bangles. 

'The other fiagiuerit (m mottled sainUtvuie. is of l>r:v i holding a child 
(Gank‘<) in hei l.*p. 

The Secretaiy read the foIboUmg reply from the Secretary to the 
Goiernor (ieiu*r;i]. rel.it i\ e to the hirther exammatiun uf the antiquities 
of *Jufi(igarh and (i:J niagar in ilujertit. 

'lo J. Frinscp. Fsq. 

to the .i\totic Sone/y. 

Sir, 

I am directed to ncknowlcd-jc the reccqif of yt»ui letter, dated the 2!>th ultimo, 
to the fidtlrrss of the Ku:lit Hoiioiahle the (ioNCjiinr (iiuictMl, and in reply, to 
transmit foi your infotinalion copy <'f a comuinnVaMoii tios d ly nuidc by me under 
the nistrurtions of His l>nribsh)p, to the Acttncr Uhicf '^tcrctarv to the Go\crninent 
of to depute a qualified officer toi tbi purpose of tnkinir a facsimile, of the 

inf«cnption^ alluded to, and gencrnlly, to collect uU iuhu'mHliuu which cau be had 
regarding them, as suggested by you. 

I have the honor to be, Acc. 

(Signed! NV. If. M.\CNAGHTEN, 

Simla, tSth Apni, 1839. Sery. to the Govt, of Indio, utfh the Goer. OenL 

To L. R, Reiu, Esq. ifcftMjjf Chief Sery, to the Gort. of liombtty. 

Silt, 

I am desired by the Right Hnnoridde the Governor General to forward to yon 
for the puipoio of being Uid^before the Right Honorable the Governor in CouacU 
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nf Bonibnjf, the uccompunyinp copy of a letter to the addresfl of His Lordship from 
]Mr. J. PniN*'pp, •^ecietaiy to the Asiatic Society, dated the 28th ultimo. 

'2 I Hill directed at the same time to express the wish of His Lordship, should 
the Rieht Hoiinrnide the Governor in Council he aware of no objection to the mea- 
sure, that nil officer qualified for such a duty and interested in it, may be deputed 
for a limited period without lo'^s of allowuiices, and with power to incur some 
r* nsonable niiiount of contingent expense, to take a facsimile of the inoci iptions 
alluded to, and generally, to collect all iiiformatiou which can be had regarding 
them, ns sngirestcd in Mr. Prinrkp’s letter. 

3. It will be observed tliat the names of three officers have been indicated by 
Mr. Prinsep as being peculiarly well qiialideil for the duty in question, 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed.) W. H. Macsaghtkn, 

Sittfa, Jfifh April, -Secy, to the Goit. of India, v'ith the Govr. Oenl, 

By jierinisRioTi of Opneral Courj, the fiicsimile of a circular ropper..|>late 
on its way to M. Jacqi kt of Paris vtas exhibited ; also drawings of two 
coins of t/ndopharrrs or Gondophares of new types, in which the letters of 
the name were very distinct. 

The circular plate a kiml of primer, containing the Ndgari Alphabet, arranged, 
the vowels in tlie centre and the consonants in their several classes mound, with 
the letter Sri in a cipher, and the Buddhist invocation namo Arahan* 

tanam, between each compartment. 

The margin contains a family pedigiee in three lines, in a kind of vernacular of 
which the following is u litcial trausciipt. 

srrRnr^f??. >1, TjtrvTX 

^ 

cRu'c ef^iwriinrs 

Pi«*i»enty. ciory riud fwine Swrovat 1681, in the light half of Kartik, 5tb, 

Thill A'ddijastnifha (^) native of Mathura tu PushKara paon <}) in his succession 
WHS 6ri Guua Chandra whoses ucces^or whs ^ri Hakala Chandra ; his successors 
were two sons, the brst own son was Tulsidas , — the scconfl son kStfra^nitfri,'— his 
s«cce«.Hor was Mohan .Sain, of whone descent, in the GahUa tribe, a village was 
named after him Jupd/u He had two sous, 1st Chanchala dds, tlie 2nd Dharma 
d4s ; by whom tlii** jnntra or Suidha chakra (iiingic circle) for the reward of the 
virtuoits acts nf TuUi dds is made, and on the margin the names of TuUi dds'f 
ancestry are written. 

Literary, 

A letter waa received from Mr. Sec. H. T. Prtnrep, forwarding by 
desire of the Hori'ble Mr. Ro^ih, President in Coumiil, h Pushto or Part-, 
jabi Grammar, prepared by Lieutenant Lkecii, of the Bombay Engineers, 

The Seei^^iary explained that the Coininittee of Pupera had determined 
that the two former g^rammars (Beh^chki and Baruiki) by the pHiiie inielli* 
gent geiitlenian were not adapted for publication in the Ueeearchee^ but 
would be more ueefitl as a separate volume. 

Beaolved that with reference to the Pushto Onimmar of T)r. CarvYj 
already in existence^ tlie works he referred to the librarian to consider on 
the mode^f their tmhiicatioii. 

The jg^deiit in Council llkewiae presented for such notice as the 
Society might think dl, a paper on the BiMbpoah Kaffirs, with specimens 
of their hiiigtiage and costume, hy Captain A. Buhnjbs. 

t^Prlatsd ia the present auiabcr.] 
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1^^- A. Burk, presented facsimile of a fourth copper.plate grant found 
at Knira in Gujemt, which in all but the names proves to be the duplicate 
of one formerly submitted. 

Lieut. PosTANs addressed to the Society, some further extracts from the 
Tohfai ul kirum and the Chach Nameh, bearing on the history of Sinde, 
[Printed in the prenent number.] 

I^hynicaL 

The Rev. J. McQukek, presented on the part of Dr. Dunbar, Ram^ 
gxirh battalion, a second series of geological specimens collected in the 
Cole country. He begged they might with the former collection be re- 
served at the owner’s dispusal after examination. 

Dr. R. Harlan, transmitted from th*e Philadelphian Museum, casts 
made hy himself of the remains of the Bfutiostnirus Atahiimay a fossil 
animal descrd)ed and depicted in his Medical and Physical Researches.*’ 

I’he fragments comjirise the jaw, a humerus, a vertebra and some other 
bones. 

Dr. G. G. SprL«nuRY, presented a large mass of indurated clay, contain- 
ing fossil shells, «ilh a note on the various sites in which the same species 
have been discovered, with drawings by Lieut, P. A. Reynolds. 

Al^o, a specimen of PJerbudda coal from Major Ouseley. 

Notice of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadeljdua, by Dr. 
H ARLAN — presented through E. Ryan, E<q. 

Lieutenant Hutton, forwarded specimens of the lichens of the Himalaya, 
with solutions in amnumiacal liquid for comparison with those received 
from the Royal Asiatic Sociiity. Tlie following note accompanied them. 

Meerut, 2Srd February, 1B38. 

The accompanying specimens of dyes from Hill lichens, I had lately the honor to 
submit for inspection to the Governor General, and I am requested hy his Lord- 
ship to forward them for examination in Calcutta. In order to afford )ou all the 
ioformatioD 1 can, regarding them, I have taken the liberty of repeating the sub- 
stance of my cotnniiinicatii)n to his Lordship, during his recent visit to Meerut, 

** During my rambles in the neighbourhood of and especially in a hurried 

trip to the liurenda Pass, 1 aoied an immense variety of these plants, both on 
rocks and trees, but not knowing at that time that information regarding them was 
required, I neglected to secure specimens of the greater number. 

** Some few, however, which attracted notice from the beauty of their forms, I 
collected, and having since subjected them to the usual test of diluted liquor am- 
monisR, 1 find that out of eight plants, six yield coloring matter These 
species might be procured in any quantities from the forests of the iuterior and from 
the rocks at the Burenda Pass, In collecting the plants much care and attention 
would be necessary, in order to “ ascertain at whnl stage of their growth, or at 
what season of the year, they produce the greatest quantity of coloring matter,’* by 
which knowledge all unnecessary waste of the plants would be avoided, and also a 
better article furnished to commerce. 

*’ It is probable that the higher and more arid tracts of country in JTuaa^r and 
Spilt, beyond the influence of the periodical rains, may produce some vahiable 
lichens as. 1 believe it to be a fact, that the drier the climate, the more rich and 
valuable arc the dyes.’’ 

You will find that the plants have been left in the solution ; this is because of 
some of them I have no more left, to show^ the species. 

The vial No. I, contains a species which is very abundant, and appears to yield a 
large quantity of color. (This orchilla seems equal to the canary specimen.) 

No. 3, Is 1 think the same plant in a different stage of growth. Both are 
abundant on trees. 

No. 3. Is from the Biirenda Pass, where it is very abundant on rochs near 
the snow. 

No. 4- From forests of the interior ; found both on rocks and trees. 

No. 5. Is very abundant in the forest of Muhassu, one march from .Simla. 

No! 6. From Simla to the Btirenda Pass on trees. 

The other two plants which Lsubmitted to the same test, did not even discolor 
the solution in the least. 
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These specimens have been very roughly tested, ns I knew not what were the 
quantities of ammonia and water. 

You will greatly oblige ice by letting me know as soon as possible whether any 
of these are likely to be of use, as hK Lrortiship the Governor General expressed 
a wish that 1 would inform him of the result of the examination as soon as 1 could. 

In addition to the foregoing, I have the pleasure to send a few speeimeus from 
Suhalhi which I have not yet tested. 

Nos. 7, A and 9, are abundant on rocks and may possibly prove to be the same 
species. No. 10, on rocks, not so abundant. 

Of No. 1, 1 have put a small quantity in the box also. 

The specimens will be forwarded home without delay. 

Itlr. C. Syhes^ Branch Pilot, presented h stuffed specimen of the sword 
fish, on the part of Mr. J. T. I'w'/stkn. 

Bxtract of a letter from Captain Jkkkins, furnished the following infor. 
mation regarding coal and iron of Msuni , from Captain Hanna y. 

Sib, Jeypore, the \si February^ 1838. 

With reference to your letter of the 15th December last, enclosing letters regard- 
ing coal, I have the honor to state that since ray arrival here 1 have discoveretl 
several beds of workable coal, ami that 1 have already commenced clearing u large 
vein about 7 miles distant from this. 

As I wish to collect the coal at ns little expense as possible, 1 have commenced 
working the vein nearest to Jeypore, and before I came to this deteriiiiiiatiim 1 
employed myself on exploring the neighbourhood, and have been very successful in 
finding coal and iron in great plenty. 

The coal is generally in veins of considerable size and is turned in all directions 
without reference to any particular bearing-v. The outciop of the diflFerent strata or 
vein may, 1 believe, be seen in most of the small ravints or water-courses which 
come from these bills. ^ 

The coal which has come under m\ observation appeals to me to be of a de<>crip- 
tion*between, elate coal No. 1, and canal coal. The bent of the bed being as yet 
tmseen, however I cannot speak correctly of uh quahtie«< for man iifaciu ring purposes. 

In the soil of the hills generally, large ami small amorphous inasscs of clay iron 
ors are found, some of the masses of a size «)UlTicieat for two luru to iitt, and on one 
'^Of the hills, the soil of which is highly ted colored, mines or welN are stiit visible 
of a considerable depth from which the above description of one bed been extracted 


many years ago. ^ 

Nodules of iron ore are also abundant in the strata above the coal barring only 
, a stratum of blue sand of 3 feet in depth scpuiating the two. 

Varieties of this ore arc found in several other locadties in the hills as also in the 
bed of the Dehiny and on both banks, for some distance above this ; some of the 
specimens are apparently brown and red hematite, and an t>ppoitunity offers, I 
shall have much pleasure in forwarding specimens of the whole. 

Petroleum is also plentiful, and it here presents itself ritting from beds of coal 
which are visible ; the description is of a thicker consistency than what 1 had befuie 
seen In this country ; the color is aho dark brown, and it dues not | usscss so puu* 
'gent an odour. 

1 have also to state that in one of my exenrsions in the nelghbonrbood, 1 walked 
tfiroitth a tea tract of considerable extent, contiguous to what 1 believe had been 


I out to some of Mr. Drucis^s people. 

it 1 teve seen is entirely on hilly ground, and it seems to me to present some 


pScutthrttles which 1 think necessary to mention. The hill is about hO or loft feet 
hlghpthe soil la of a deep* red color, and a portion of the tract is the locality of the 
frm ord, which had been dug foi m former years, some of the tea trees growing 
out from the mfaea or wells. 

T^e tea trdcs are tall and slender with a whitish bark, and the leaf does not ap« 
^iwar to me to beao. coarse or of so dark a coWr as 1 had before observed, and tkie 
la ircry aathil ^he soil is no doubt congenial to the growth of the plant at 
g^edU^a are plentifully scattered about. The }angal is bambu*. 

«TlkiilJlMraet in its general appearance comes nearer to the idea 1 had formed of 
"|£ij0Cw|ma of this plant in China, than any I have hitherto aeco. 

' 1 have, &c. 

(I^igned) 8. Hannay. 

presented 22 birds find l squirrel obtAined ou the Sun^ 
Caoutchouc, manufactured by I>r* Soorr» were laid on the 
4 with exceptioa of a few rtrf large trees. 
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One of these in the form of a larg^e crlindric boot was claimed by Dr. Spry, as 
having been intended for transmission by him to the English manufacturers. It 
w’aa explained that the cylinder or bottle form was the most convenient for the 
makers at home, who place the cylinder on the lathe and cut off by machinery a 
continual thread therefrom. This use was as yet unknown to Indian cultivators 
who imagined the Caoutchouc was only intended for solntion. 

Captain Lloyo, presented through Dr. McCi.KLt.ANi>, a specimen of the 
mud brought up from the Swatch^ or place of no soundings at the top of 
the Bay of Bengal. The follow'ing note by Dr, McClelland ^as read. 

The Fpecimens were brought up from 500 fatiinms on the north side of the Swatch 
at a short distance from shoal water by which it is said to be surrounded ; but 
Capt. Lloyd supposes from the eddy that here appeals, though slightly, to run 
agiiinst the tide, that the Swatch is open to Oeaward. 

These are the deepest soundings that have been made, and the texture of the 
deposit brought up Viears a singular resemblance to that of the upper bods of primi- 
tive cluy-’^late*, though it possesses all the characteisof a deposit now forming. 
Compared v\ith specirnens brought up from less de{>th, those from the Snatch are 
more compact, and show n more luininatcd and finer texture. 

Their color is also more uniform and unlike deposits that take place at ordinary 
depths ; it is a greenish grey, similar to that of the peculiar slate to which it has 
been com]uired. 

The Strutch has been supposed to be a circular basin, bottomless, though sur- 
rounded ivith sands and shoal waters. Cnpt. Ll oyd however suspects that shoal 
water IS not to be found to “enward, and ho was di-posed to countenance the opinion 
that this trough may bo occa^ioued by tho back currents cau-sed in the Bay by the 
two great currents firim the llootjly and Mcgna between which it is situated ; but 
the number of other outlets from the SuudHrbnnd* by which a great portion of 
Gangetic waters escape tjpposite to the Snatchy and tlie aViscnce of any general 
retroces'*ion of currents between the e<‘ aries of the tw o great rivers, induced him 
to repose little confiilence in the opinion. 

It ma> however he reniarkcil in f.ivoi* of the above opinion, that Capt. Lloyd's 
observations were made during the dr\ sea^cm, w ben tlie pecuhnr iiifiuence of the 
riveia on the Hay mav be supposed to he lea^t. At all evi-uts we must ascribe the 
Swatch to n comparative intei i uptioii of depo-^its at the «pot, and if the force of the 
two great Inxiies of fresh water failing into the Buy from two parallel directions be 
sufficient during th*- I aiiis to c .u<e an opposite current of ‘lea water to ru'«h back 
between them, a trough sinjitar to the Su ifeh would he tiie natural consequence. 

We might even conceive the Nolume of sea water which would be thus driven back 
by the impetuosity of the two great river currents, l<» be so assisted by the 8. W. 
monsoon and the peculiar rouformatioa cjf the Bay, a* to overcome the compara- 
tively weaker currents from the Swndarbands oppo'.itc lo the Swatch, dire'''l\ng them 
on either side to the currents from the tw'o great rivers. 

The following extract of a letter from Dr. Cantoe, dated Cape, 17th 
January, 1838, was read. 

Cape^ nth January^ 1838. 

** I have spoken to Sir J. Her<;chrl, n' lut our museum, aud I hope that your plan 
of exchange may by and bye be realized , it will liowe\er take some tin'', because the 
Cape museum is very poor in every branch, except in the ornithological. A single, 
haif-cleancd skull of a rhiuoceros was the only nsteological preparatiou I observ..d. 
As for a skull of the Hippopotamus, 8ir John told me that he has constantly been 
looking out for one but without success ; in the Cape district they are nearly ex- 
tinct and although they swarm in the interior, the dutch Boors cannot be prevailed 
upon to preserve any other part of the sknli but the tushes. 1 am about making 
out a list of such duplicates which 1 know you are anxious to get rid of, and Sir 
John, who embarks for England two months hence, is going to give the Ust to M, 
V A LKTTE the curator. ^ 

He inquired very anxiously about the fossiU, wiru h Mr. Pope (he was never able 
to find him out to deliver your message) discovered at the Cape (query where ?) of 
course 1 could not tell more tliau 1 bad hcaixl from yourself, and the. short note ia 
your Journal. The following anecdote will 1 think prove of interest to you. Ia the 
interior is found a great number of isolated blocks of iron, which Sir J. by analysia 
found to contain nickel, aud they are meteoric, of coursc^^Some time ago Captain 
ALaXANDER brought samples of iron from an ore in th^^terior yfhich Sir John 
found also to contain nickel, and to be identical with meteosic irf>a. So addio to 
all theories upon the formation of * meteoric’ iron. You will Bowever in a abort 
time see more abont It from Europe. 

* It struck US as resembling more in colour and texture the greenish clay ei^ed 
flrom the mud volcanos of Rdmri island, see Folby’s Deac* J. A. S. lVt» 88, — Eo. 
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I- *>t‘vnn(I Hepnri on thf' f'.royninndon and nestoratUni of the A/rtC- 

he?uic Mnnu.M-ript.s. Ihf the Ixerevend Willi a. m Taylor. 

A Pnim-fp/tJ' M S, \o (.%juiitena(trk 64. 

A:— TAMIL. 

I. — Chithi jud'vn J^uttipoiii. or unrient Chohi record. 

This is n lavL^f 'Inuiil inaniisrrijit (s»ntninin^ 48 P,ilm-luavu'« in the 
introiliu tor\ portion .-uid *J I 9 in tlu‘ runtauulor. It i- porf'ert as regards 
tlu‘ nuinhcnni:' of llu' loaxi's, and "-‘'nerallv iu a cood state of preserva- 
tion : a feu of lln li'-nos au> a hltlo daninued. Init these, }ia\ing been 
resti»re<l, (lie uliole uill la^! in :i-oofi pre.sorv ati<ni. for s<.>\eral years. 

* JU'it'f Ah.\fi ((rf, 

Refen-nee to in^rrii'lion" at ('oniera, atn, and to \'ikr A^I a'oity a tlie 
son of (h')\iNPA, ^liin i>y Svi,)\ vii.ana It states tliat S.xlivahana 
ua^ born in tlu* eonniiy yd ^\uodhun. in a ptitter's liouse. under the 
inlliiein e tjf A rm-si sman. J le aeiinlrod great -kill and }iroue-s ; and 
C'onnuering Kit a M-i i>i r\ . a, -ulained aKo the M/yof/A?/ < country. An 
era wa'’^ formed termed the era of Samv\ha\a. In lii- time there 
ua^ great disorder, Hindu fane.-, riles, and in-titution.-, all uere neg- 
lected. S.\i i\ All AN A ua- a Sayyorno (or Jtuna) a uorshi}>per of Sor~ 
vt'^mrer vif a \enoraous spirit, and in these he gloried. He de.siroyed 
the fanes and socred edifices of the Hindus of five classes, without favor 
or distinction. He o^erthre^^ all pri\ileges which Hindus derived from 
ViKR amaditya. Hr persocutetl and oppressed all who would not 

* Whence it appears either that ihr .author inaile a mistake or else that ther« 
was a secoiul Ayodhya. Vikrama'uii'Y a ruled o\er Gvjerat and Mahra^ and 
derived tribute extensively from other countries. Ayodhya may however^ b« 
vieR’od at an epithet, “ exempt from war.” 
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cuter into the Samona religion, of which he was a devotee. If they 
entered the way of Sai v^srarery he protected them ; but jmuished thorn 
it they refused. Through his wickeduoas there wks no rain, a groat 
famine, much distress, and one house distant ten miles from any other 
house; the country little better than a waste benighted \\iIdornoss. The 
ascetics retiring to wildernesses, in secret made murmuring complaints 
to Siva, and ViminU, Siva to avenge the desolation, solicited from 
the Athi-I^iriihfn'ain ( Supreme lleing) a tire rain. Arn A N before- 
hand apprized Salivahana of its approach in a dream. Salivahana 
announced to all tlie followers of Snrvisvnrer, the coming lire rain, and 
recommended them to bnild stone houses, or to remain ( on tlie day 
fixed) in rivers, hy l)Oth of whi» h means they would he preserved unin- 
jured bv the fire rain "fht'v followetl liis advice, some (piarrying stones 
and building houses, otliors watching an the hanks of tin* largest rivers; 
and they were all on the alert. >?fVA opening his frontlet eye, sent a rain 
of fire. Sa'livaii AN a’*^ p» opk* took refuge in their stone honst‘s, and 
he liirnself with liis army on tlie banks of the inreri (here us(*d to de- 
signate a river in general), avoided it 1 plunging in the water. Siva 
seeing this, by recourse had to the Supreme Being, and hy meditating on 
the five lettered mantra^ s**nt down a shower of mud. rim^e in stum* 
houses were tiiereliv blocked up and ^ufhicated ; those in rivers cainc 
out and e-jcaped, and thn*^ Sai-ivauana ( h< re also tenm*d Ivhoja), with 
hi^ army escaped. Siva now tot»k counsel within himself. . Tfic first 
rellecTiou produced I iru (hfdan^ (the thout' ht f)f liim was bom in his 
mind:; the* .'iccoud reflection produced / (diernn of the /.dr /^4 coun- 
try, and Xanda Grpnta Yediar (or heiakno n e!,i*i^ or tribe); the third 
reflection produced Vfijranga i*andiytMn of the fislierman’s class. SiVA 
then, with a regard to V'isiinl, meditated the eight-lettered Ut intra; 
and through it designated these three to their re'^peciive oflices, it being 
the .special lot of the ChnUm to kill Salivahana. I'lie three king» 
came together to take counsel so that the three < rovvns hecame as one 
crown, and they batlied together in the river at T'n umukudal^ , After 
making a vow to destroy Salivahana, and taking means to flwseuihlc 
money and troops, they made a pilgrimage to Kasi. At that time Kaei 
was neglected, and it wa.H merely u wildeniCMS of banyan trees. They 
are repre,sented a» discovering an inscription deep hidden in the earth, 
stating this to be KSsiy &c# f lienee it is not Denaresy but some ficti- 

Tlr^. u a place where fhree river* became one, sarii to be net far from Ton- 
Jeeerem, Hcnee the nam^, fmplyfnjf, the aacred triple union.'* Another auch 
place i* eelcbratrjl in a book called MuAudat yaitu and ia aaid to be near Aiagar 
ketit, ip the neiabiiourHood of Mmiure, 
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tious Kdsi, that is designated.) They subsequently came to CanchU 
nagara f Coujcveram.J The same process as before is represented to 
liavo been repeated. Here also an inscription was found. (It is to be 
noted that ihe original name is Cachi ; danchi being a modern addi- 
tion.) They were referred for further information to (' aciii Vira Ca- 
M AC II I KAYKN, of the \v€?avcr tribt*. They cleared the forest ; hut were 
opposed by a local Durga who threatened to sacrifice them for trespass- 
ing on her domains. There follow \arious details needless to state 
minutely. S.u.iyaiianA is again de^ig^iated simply by the name Biioja. 
'J'lie aforesaid Cachi \'ira Camaci/1 appears as a negociator with the 
local Dukga, and promise'^ her one thousand and eight human sacri- 
fices, from among the peoph‘ of his tribe, and the title of “ War god- 
di-**'^ so that when the tril>e s]i<>uld rule, and fight with other kings, 
her a]>pctite for livmian bhuxl should he abiiudantlv satiated : with these 
tf'rui^ the Duik'. \ was satisfied and Lra\e cunsont to tlu‘ building of a 
town, and e.-tablishnig a numavehv . (If this be ornament it is still 
vtartling in it< in<li<':iti<uis lobvc^i-m* »lays. ) She then took him 
to the tank of her local re'-hh-nce, and ix]*hiine*l to him that after Vj- 
khamadi 1 Y^*s defeat S\i t \ ahav all t!n‘ former inhabitants of the 
place had (olleci^vl f inir ji''\ t is and oilier \ alnables. whi* ii wtTC put 
into a <‘oj>]>er clu'-t. and tlnit this client wa^^ l'nrie<I, deep under the bed 
of a tank ( n'soi voir ), in a ea^e <dos4Hi by a door, wliicli was locked, and 
over it tin* stone bed of the tank wa^i relanl. Site pointed out to liiin 
the ^pot, and }»ut him in piJS^e^^ion of the i She also directed him 

to another "pm where ancient record" c‘f the place, when thi^ country 
was ruled l*\ were deposited, and shewing iftni where it 

was she di^ajipeared. C ac hi ^’IKAN returned to a locality where 
the three kinu^* were waiting for liim. 'Miere follows ‘‘ome more 
fable*, and them an order from Si\ a in the form tif a garj/, to open tlie 
ehest. A deiad of its contents — .i smalh'r chest, a v'eapon. a sacred 
ntc'nsil or weapem, another weapon, a hra.s> vessel, a key ot tlie inferior 
regions, fiv** othc*r kev.", an iron erow-bar. a hammer, ten tlioiisaiul pieces 
of gold coined in the age of tin* great Iwing Sa.vtanl\ The smaller 
chest bedng opened containe d images of (r-.tncscs Kdrtikei/a^ Vailiyam* 
fmu (the fcMuale image at ( hiIi(tinhr*toi. 1 a tt in* fr<i fruit (the sacred ashes 
of the* Sai'rns^^ a sacred bead containing the image of one gt:>d (u.sually 
it is ludd to contain throe, four, or live: tlie kind mentioned is very 
rare), -k ehaiik with its windings to the right (extremely rare and 
precious), a cane without joints or knots, a row of beads for prayer, a 
seal ring of uix classes of Hindus — thc*se and the like were iu the inner 
box. These were given to the Saiva guru to be purided, and then 
3 A -2 
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were committed to the care of Vira CANfacHi for the purposes of wor* 
ship. He fetched a pot of water from the Camhha river, and putting* 
it before the chest, placed one of the w’^eapons upright in the ground, 
and payitig homage tran^aferred the divinity resident within the chest, 
into the pot of water, which was daily worshipped by himself and his 
wife. This was alj done by instructions from the god in the shape of 
a Saiva guru. He delivered the same o\er to his son to be so handed 
down from generation to gem ratioii. The said u further told them 
to make use of the key of the inferior regions in the ])laco before indi- 
cated by the local Di roa. where a copperplate in'^cri]>tio]i would be 
found. The Saiva guru then di‘<ap])eare(l ri'suniing hi> ilivme fojTn 
of Yegamharesvnrer . The three kings wen* again res(n*t(*d to. vvl en 
tlie original inscription first mentioned was on<*e more rea<l hv them all, 
and again hidden. After some other matters the opening of tlie other 
cave is mentioned to which the instruments before found in the tirst 
box were necessary This was a cave which was entered bv the light 
of large torches, and thence another box was taken. 'l lio in^eription 
on copper-plates and Its contents arc stated tc» have referred to tin* four 
ages, with the record of .some leading names, and coming down to the 
mention of V'ikramaditva s defeat by Salivau a ; at whi<b ( r,i it 
would appear to lirive been engraved ; and its contents an* said to have 
contained i‘xtcufnive d<'tail>, (certainly ill suiting a ^xjpjicr-pl.ite nuord, 
but there much of exaggeration apparent :) the >iiiiple ol jc t of tl.c 
inscription would *<00111 to have been to eommemorate tin* pnwious ]n*e\a- 
lence of the Hindu faith, that the memory might not be during the 
greatly alt 4 BN;d state of tiling'^ under .S.\Lf\uivN\. 'I'he tbii-c kings 
rcnderc?d great honor to A'iha C’amaV hi and to ids son. Tiiere u 
brief repetition of maUpr.'> c<>nijected with the fiiur ages; f<#r the pur- 
pose of shewing ajiparenily, that all the great events n'corde<l were 
preced(vi by the exhibition of human sacrifices; and it was agatn agreed 
upon by the three kings that before setting our to conquer Sa. iv ahana 
a similar sacrifice must be offered at a place terme<i Cthfat/mi, 'Hio 
contents of the inscription, as rt*gards the list of kings in foregoing ages 
wa.s copied out on palm-leaves, and then the copper plates were returned 
to the place whence they had been taken. Tlie three kings again vseiit 
to KdsL Thence they deriierl three crores of money, said to be dug 
up from beneath the shrine of a goddes.^ ; a variety of fabulous accom- 
panimoAfs. Nine persons in all aro represented as having visite<I 
and as subsequently returning to Conjeveram. The affair of destroying 
Sacivahana was now entered on, and the throe kings leaving Ctmje^ 
veram proceeded to Cudutturtyur, Being there Viba Cholan wrote 
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letters missive addressed to the votaries of Siva and Vishnu, whether 
in cultivated lands or wastes ; always excepting the Samana followers 
of Sarve'Varku, the purport being a call to assemble at Cudatturiyur^ 
in order to proceed against Saiuvauana. A great r-oncourse assembled. 
Salivauana lieard of the >e preparations, f Here the manuscript takes a 
retrospect in a few lines, and the pa-sntre is im})ortant.) in former days 
Vi( K rvA ruled in th<‘ country of Ayodhytt. and built a large town 

with hilt th'inents and other fortifications. When Saliva'itava IIhoja, 
conquered V’ kua \ a-i he not fit to rule in that town, he 

constructed another town in the '-aine r ount ry, called fiftoja rnj/a jmram 
where the descendants of tin S\i i\AifAN ^ Uhoja ruled during 1442 
years^. In their nine tin* ilir(‘e kiiejs aforementioned made their pre- 
])aratit)ns which (thf‘ d(‘scendani of) S\li\ vn\NA learning, consulted 
about >oni(‘ phe c of refu<^'‘ and h<\‘iring of Tt irhinttpoffiy inquired con- 
cerning its origin and antiipiity. I'ins ‘'taN'iinuit introduces the ordi- 
nary h'gend about that place fonntle<l on cin uin^tancos connected with 
the potun (d‘ llie Ramdth nd. As.-einhling all liis forces Salivahana 
» el out with thtnn from rinf(tp\n\ and overran the whole of the 

I'i'hiii'^nla, until 1 h‘ c^nne to T* it Ittnopuf of which he took possession. 
Asct'iuiing the rock, and percci\ing tlie 'strength of liie place, he consi- 
dered tliat no one di«pO'*<e'“^ Imn of it. u lu‘ made it his citadel, 

\\}ii<']i greatly added to his tonfuU'Uc*-. Itesitiino* in a palace at the foot, 
lie tliem e admim.-xtered the atfairs of the kingalvun. Meantime the three 
kintis continued then* pi'i'paratioux, at Vuiluttm iyur. C.\cni \"iran 
a(U iscd io >e!ul an envoy to hear wliat Salivaiian'a would say, and 
then to lew war .'i},:..in*xt Idm. Tin* Ciiolan accordingly s<*nt Cachi 
X’ liiAN himself, accompanied by some troops : at an interview with 

* 'flius in the ••cu‘>e of tju> anther. Sa i !\ n^hana ftlands both for an intiivi* 
ilu.il und^tr h ilyn.i,sty, of winch he w n-? tiu* tuad ; .iccor«hn^ to a cu.^tom of 
t'm'ir oricnral, and vwn sciqcued, wruers, as lias hern fuliv slunn lii Bishop 
Nrw'TON in hi« Dissertations on the Prn|i!iecie5. Tiic tales ahtmt Vikrama'di- 
TVA make Bioua r<?/« his successor nfrer some int.^rval, m a different town, 
and on anodier throne. If tlic Carnafaca rajakai^ can be stafily folJow’ed the 
town and fortress of Sa^mva hana was at the modern Doiciutadad, a truly sin- 
gular place, aceording to the description given of it hy Captain Skrlv. while 
the iieiglibouring sculptures at EUore (prevailingly .lain.i in fashion) sanction the 
idea of a great power in the neighbourhood. At that place J}e}?e giri (or Dofclnt^ 
abad) a long list of kings did reign down to Hama deva (or Ham deo^ , conquer- 
eil by the Muhammadans, when tlie place was plundered, and the kingdom sub- 
jugated. lienee I think wc have some iinpoitant indications to be iollowed out 
in fuller conclusion. 

rrhe quasi interregnum of 1 142 years is cvideully introduced to reconcile the 
modern with the ancient epoch of the Kali ytf^a. See next page. — E d.J 
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Salivaiiana, in Trichinopoh/^ ho rccitetl the preparations made with 
the express intention of destroying the power of that ruler, demanding 
in consequence that he should give up Triehinnpoh/, renounce the 
Samana way, bathe his head in the Caveri (become a Hindu), retire to 
his own proper town of Bhoja roynpur^ and there maintain only half 
his present army. Salivahana, much incensed, with abusive epithets, 
rejected the demand; but added a challenge if they tliouglit themselves 
strong. Cacui Vi ran returned to Cudutfurii/ur, and his opinion 
being asked be advised a srco»d embassy before making war ; Cacui 
Vi RAN w as again sent. An appointed time and place of combat were 
now fixed, Sa'livahana engaging to eome with his foree to the place. 
This place was Tirvvuni kavaly whither the three kings, ('acui Vir^n, 
his son, and an army repaired as appointeil. There Vira C«ol\n 
was crowned and invested with royal insignia by Cacui Viran ; thence 
they proceeded to besiege Trivhinopott/. Cacui Vikan, bv nit aus of 
the copper inscription at Coytjeverani before mentioned knew that by 
the craft of Visbcsitaxa (younger brother of R a van A) there was a 
subterraneous entry into the fort of Trirkhtopofy, This was ])asse4l 
by a few people with torches, wlio thence j>re ncMled to op^ n tlie Chin- 
tnirncni gate, by which the troops entered in mnltiludes and di^vt roved 
Salivahana together with his Sarnnna troops, vvith gnat effusion of 
blood, A pariar named Vellan escaped on Sa'li\ .\ u as a’s horse, and 
with him a hundred others itith their families, escaped, and went to the 
sea shore, whence he proceeded to some isKind; so as to leave behind 
the proverbial saving ** \ a llan went to the river the destruction of 
Salivahana is dated in C. Y. 1443 ("in wriiing at full)*. The three 
kings celebrated their conque'^t, Vira Cholan liad to get rid of the 
crime of killing Salivahana styled Sarpa-dihha- lirohm-hatti (that is, 
a degree* of sacredness adhering to Salivahana as horn tin^r the in- 
fluence of Athi-9pfthan^ assimilating tin? crime to t’*p evil 
slaugbu^r, thouj^h not the same). In cmisequenco of this crime he be- 
came infat4|aied, and fell sword in liand on his own troops, w ho on all 

* The authoritjL for tUi» deserves exmmiustion, ss if well founded it re- 
COOCSIc# »n the difScultics of the Kah yuga epoch, which it pUces in l4n-7H-=3 
1^5 before Christ. Now by CAtculdtion «f the pKre. of Mie equlnortfsl colureH, 
J>AVis fixes Para^saba the cootempornry of Vouhistiiiaa st thecomiuencfinent 
of )fugMi in 1391 B, C. And calcuhitiiig baekwatdB the Psuranic reigns 

from 'ffHAWOBAOOFTA to YuoiHSTiitnA, WiLSOBO places the latter in 
Wilson in 1430 B. C. The cunfirmation of Sa\[ va'hana's being s srnmoiitf or 
huddhUt is tmporiikiit : his name seems derived from some aUusion to the ssered 
srd/ trots under whleli Ba'kva died ;-^is it possible tbot the surname of Hk^ja 
wrongfnUy spplied to him, may be a corrnption of Bauddhuy tUs butidhisi 
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sides ran away to avoid him, besides which he sloughcvl his skin, in the 
Barne way as a serpent cliangcs his skin annually. His companions 
seeing these things consulted together, and in consequence Cachi Vi ran 
ga\o instructions to Ins wife Camachi to assume the guise and appear- 
ance of a Curava woman, of the description practising palmistry. She 
accordingly ( airie into tlie town in that guise, \\hen tlie three confe- 
derates liad lier (ailed, and first submitting their o\mi palms, brought 
ViRA (_ iioi.AN to submit to the like ])rocess. The fortune-teller said 
tiiat )ii‘ had kilh>d Saliyaiiana, of su* h and >nch a race, and must cx- 
)uatc the iriine by building a gnsit number of lanes to Siva, to Vishnu 
to SuHRA iiM AN VA, dwellings for ascetics, and dwellings for Brahmans; 
imd to enforce the duty a long narration is gi\en of di^^tiugiii'-hed per- 
in former a^e<, who liad expiat(‘d like crime>, hy builiiing an 
niuneii-(‘ umnbt r of sueli atruetur(‘>. At the mere hearing of tht* duty, 
\’iKA f iiolan fomhl hi^ malady alhw iated, and the doiiig accordinjily 
was (l<-tf'ru)ined upon. The Ctnutti (or foriuiie-t idler > went awa\ and 
re'Urned hi*^ j)roj)er form as ( amai ni. 'Vbe kiiig^ in^peeied the forti- 
fication of /v which they found onl\ th for a rak^has i ; but 

e\t( nded it ^o a- to be tit j'or a regular lliiniii * ri .gn 'fbev then re- 
turnid to ( wliere by tlu ir de-iie (’\ih( \'iran, read to 

them the v.nlings on j>ahn-li‘ i% es, lu'' eop\ ol‘ lln- beft»re menlioned 
cop}>ei*-plate nij^cnptlons ; and, /ictordjiig to the appoint nn iit therein 
staled b\ Hama, the ilnision (»f castC'* and trdns ic^lored. A great 
number of sacrisl editiccs of the ti\e kinds were budi. I lie tliroi* kings 
linn M‘j>aratod to tlu'ir r<‘spective dominions. Frevm f there 

were :2b kinj^s dour, to C 7{r?}i^Kt natha chejan. From J V/V’cagrt tliere 
wor<‘ :2b /\/a(//vi/av down to ( tm/ci n-itha. From J'n n Chjiui dowu 
to I tlam r CJudan there were :2ri Chol'tns, The sou of I ftama Cho- 
i.AN wa*- t KMUR ('hoi. AN. witl* llu' aceonut of whom a new section is 
made to begin. 

Thf* ancirnt rernvfl ot'fhr tioit (fC\ui C\c\ Cnot \n. 

After th«* dt'ath of Fptama C'holan ilie <*rovvn dovolveil on VRiruR 
Cholan in the year of the Cif/i Yaga Tiiis wa< corro'^ponding 

with the death of Choka Nathk Pandhfau of the sontiiern Madura. 
I'lie .sou of this last, Mina rein SAVUNriKA Pundiatniy was crowned C. 
Y, 6367. In the Conga Dharapui'am the death of Chankara Nath a 
C iiBBAN WJis contemporaneous. Jlis son named Chkuumal Pkkumai. 
was crowned C\ 6.*>6S. In the town of Canchi (Ctm/everam) Sac- 

♦ This ihitc is irrecortcilnblc W’ith the epoch abo\e a^sunnetl — the innovation 
— viss., the astronomical fixation of the Kali as the »ero of the planetary 

revolutions, must therefore have taken place before it w'as written. — En. 
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SHAMAiYA MuTHALiARof the race of Cachi Mutthu Vira Camachi 
RAYBB being dead, his son named Cachi Vira Vbncata Cbblla Mu-* 
THALt was crowned in C. Y. 3539. Some details follow connected with 
the right hand class of people, to which Vbncata Chklla belonged. 
Reverting to Uriyur Cholan, he is stated to have been as bad as 
SalIvahana, which conduct so displeased Sata Siva, that he gave 
permission to Caui Mari (the Durga) at Conjereram to send a shower 
of mud against Uriyur. Hut Sevbnohi-isvarkr admonisliing Urivur 
Cholan in a dream, the latter fearing for his life prepared to take refuge 
in the Con^a 7iad, and there to keep himself coneeuled. llis wife Sino- 
iiAMMAL was m a state of three months’ pfeguancy. The aforesaid 
(Jar I Mari opening the eye on her forehead, sent down a shower of 
mud. It arrej'tcMl Uriycr Cn;*hA'^, halfway in liis flight, and killed 
him. From the circonistanec of Caki Maui ojiening her frontlet eye 
she was called Ccnnanur Maui. Sinoiiammal with a single attendant 
arrived in the Longa counti^v, and both performed luanual labor in a 
lirahinan's house. A son was born to Inn*, le* w.i> well instructed and 
at 16 year-^ of age aii assembly of j>ei>ple occurred at TiruiuAar to con- 
sider the be.-t means of romcMljiug the e\iK whi< h had jii is<*n from the 
vs ant of a kiuLr. The [irim ipal men from Conjpveratn im luding the 
l>efore mentioned Vencata (.^hllla were preheat, ami a white eie]ihant 
was brought from 'i'ho ii^ual t'rrrangmnmtft being made the ele- 

phant was let loo«e ; and proceeded of its own acord to the Conga coun- 
try, where it selected the above vouth who was playing along with se- 
veral Brahman boy^- Me was crownunl and re<‘er\C‘d the name of Caki 
Gala Cholan. The Pandigan and Ohpvan are represented as sum- 
moned to be present, llie date was C. Y. 35G7, (A. D. 465.) After 
all things had reverted to their course, the tale is introduced of the sou 
of Cabi Gala Cholan runiiig over a calf in the streets Ivuviirur, 
Cari Gala Cholan became troubled with ilw Prahmahotliy and to re- 
move it, the same device as before was resorted to. Yegainhnra Uvnrer 
of Conjeveram temple instructed liis wife (Camachi to assume the guise 
of a fortune-teller. The remedy was to build 360 Saiva fanes, and 32 
water aqueducts for irrigation. Details at great length then follow of 
the founding and endowimmt of various Suiva fanes ; too luinuto for 
being abstracted. Such details may have their use. (Here the mauu- 
script being very much injured in different places, |p much as needtul 
wad renipred, on other palm-leaves.) llie great prevalence of the wor- 
ship of Dcrga throughout the Chola country is indicated. Most of the 
village fanes are erected to some name or form of Du boa. Besides the 
intimation given in the early part of the work of human sacrifices hav« 
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boon oflored, on a grand scalo, it further appears tlmt Samava 
MuniALi a manager or agent for Cari Cala Chola offered one of his 
sons in sacrifice at Trinnmnli^ and at tlie demand of the Uc rga at A/a- 
(harni f Madura J he offered another bon as a saerihee IL then insisted 
that for future years human sacrifices should not he offered : })nt that the 
godde«s must ))o eniitented with other offeriiifr>. a inultitudt' of euats 
being included. It is stated that generation-, and .‘30 reiun^ oceu- 

j>ie<l 24()0 year-?, fin ihl'^ statnnent and in the following ones then- is 
a reeiirnmre ofartifiMal striuture ) 'i’fte nuinlier of f.nies crjiistmctcd 
b\ the tliree king-, Vh Pfnahtja and Coin^u^ greatlv (Aaggerated. 
Among otln-r thing-, it i-. -tat.-<l that bem-ath flu* vlirine o\' Mmcicaki at 
^ladurft. tin re a '-id)torr.in(.‘tiU', wa^ to the TVfig fU* ri\ t*r. \ great 
manv thiiig- n\<‘urioned a)i]>nrenll\ wjtli ilu- ohjeet of inagriif\ in<-r 
the irnp«irt.ni( of Mr iii\iiAR, ami ilir v\('aver ca-te at C on- 

After winch Citrni m,n hmng .it ( onjrvt'nnn with 

lii- ( olleaLMn*-, the two <.ther I nig-, he i- hi . alghl l-u'w ard as looking 
into t'ntnre\. inni dm l*rn' ' \nw\U r- in tlu' iMrm oj' yioplar-v. To wit, 
tin' win)!.' I'onntM '*. • i I i.m mne NI uh.nnnnd.'ii, the god- (ff t}j,j chief 
pi. ices ’mH .•'til.' li.M <-.c , , ;1,.m i.t ’f! •• N I < ih .tjj) Tiiadau - wdl e\erc,-e 
-c'. ciar,.'-. ] ii • ic'/ uihjH.;< Will I'ujea-c, low tribes will 

piawail rn'-eii JiDu: ^ic.re \nll bi- wanr of rai j , famine, 

dcatli- of j'M'ple ill me.!-, ipn nr... r er\ liiimj will be a- in the of 

h\ia\\n\':'. d lie M uh, Minn el. w j 11 m),. during va ar-. rimv 

ari' teinniiydb'A coneenonj whom tne -.ic*\d ..-m to - v, ill LOinplain 

io Si\ V. Si\ \ in oi.-nh.iitMO ,• ,th \ j-n\ ; , w ill rc-n-citati' \'ikr \ MAoi- 
iw with Ins ijiiiimtei Umm’, .ind <h-tr.u In him. tiie .^Iidiaium.Mlans. 
Si\ V Will nrrh. 1 ^' ^ 1 Ka \ M vni 1 \ V, b »rii a- \ ik\ \ Ivwiu. to 

veign with In - }) 0 >tcnt\. during a p<>no<l of generatmn- and 

tear-. \fir'r ih.it. wln'e pm-foiminii wor-hij) witli c\e- elo-rd, the 
Mogul Parl-iiali will conn' and destroy liim. The /fa.sgp y Mogul and 
h\< pe-tr-nfy nmH uljn A geiu'r »t am- or ;h>(> ^ ear>. k wa ami j v \ 

will agant be Ixmi a- Kaw Kwm \Ar\ \\\-am'\ K wm and rule with 

Ills po-terit\ “ generation-' and A.40 Near<. Another l^-uMiah termed 
Cola C'ai.a wdl then come and dt'-troy him. and rule for A general ion.-?, 
and 3(>0 \ear-. \'rKKAM \i)i a will then again l>e born at lujf/n 17/n/', 
ami destroy the (7-1. \ Cal\ ]*ad.-hah, and rule wiih lii^ posterity '27 
geucratiims and flfiO Aears. After that he will be laken up ali\e to 

• J'he common umoi' ul ibc on the ^i nUs nmi pillars of the Sui.i-h- 

tia nnd Ou|riii piiiu c- I'haitK junl amadii i,a is a title on uiatiy of their 

coins. NVe may tlieictoic soon hupo \o (itid who this hiJtlnuan prince over* 
thiovvu by a BuUdlnst iivu) reitly wa.s. — Ku. 
d M 
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KfiiMsn. Some other similar matters being stated it is added that the 
Chola and the Pandiy t dynasties will become extinct, and Chkkuman 
Ferumal's race alone renmin, ruling in the C6nga country, Suntarkr 
Murti carries Chsrcman Pkuumal into the presence of Sadasxva, 
and there he remains in a state of beatitication. 

There are a few more palm lcii\es containing po^'tical stanzas on the 
boundaries of the six 'I'amil countries of no conseqnenre, sinnlar ones 
having been translated and printed, 'llie} are aliuucd to remain attach- 
ed to the book. 

Remarks. It appears to me that this ratlier extensive piece of com- 
position is, in its introductory portion a ^p«•ci^*^> of liistorical romance, 
but, like many other such roman ce>, coutauung siune fragments of real 
history. The fir<t date that met with, fixing the ilc'^truction of Sai j- 
VAHANA at Cal. V. 1443, (or ll. <’, 1(133,) calculated to refbc*t 1- 
grace and discredit not oniy on the chronolo;:y, but al-o on tbe * ; tire 
comj.'Osition'^. Tlu're seems bowe\er to be ‘something more credibh- 
t\hen the installation of CaLi <'nk\ dated (\N.33d7. 

I'l 465 ) dust before ihen* i'j an artificial '^tr^utu^• M-i})h' ju 
20 and 26 }^nn<ifynn< and 25 f hnluns ; ami a^ct-ndin^j n|>w;ji'd> 

With those 25 geTn'ration-^ fruiu, say ahf»ut ('. Y, 3556 to C ^ 14 <3, 

the re-ii!r wouhl be S(i ynr- to a g<‘rieration. far beyond probibdifv , 
and ^et ap]>arenTl\ to make room for *-0 inauv tieijeratiou-’ r!ie autiior 
threw the <‘a^ei' dare .-.o lar hack ; b»roetting that the era of S.\i.i\\- 
2i\NN bv (.i)Uunoik con-cut, <lid not c<intnit' iicc until about 77 \, I). 
Jh‘'iide^ isi the artuieial. and untrue, repre-entatiou ot the ihree Kiulis 
V x'iiuj- so much and so lone together, and urdfbrnil\ of the -aiiie mind, 
there a violation of what we knoa- to he history, far a- the\ aie 
crjiicemed. I'he utmost that can be admitttxl i-, that the author put 
together, in tbe best manner be could, the di-jomted fragments of tradi- 
tions which he had heard ; many f)f whifdi rua\ have heeu true, though not 
true as he has colloculed them, hence to judge of tiie value of an\ '.urli 
traditions it seems expedient to discover at what tune the author wioie. 
There is no trace as far as I can perceive, of Ids iiam*', but b<‘ has given 
nn indication as to time. The book made u>e of, it may be observed 
iii passing, is from internal evidence, a copy from some other one. It 
is not easy to judge of tbe untiejuity of palm-leaf copies of works, no 
depending on the care employed in the prAervation. This parti- 
cular copy may be 50 or possibly 100 years old. 13nt however that 
may be the date of the original cannot I think be much less than 300 
years since. I derive the inherence from the latter part, wherein Visa 

♦ See the preerdiag uotci.— £ d. 
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Vasanta Raykr is mentioned as a new incarnation of Vikramaditya. 
Up to tliat period the alleged prophecy is history, in the main feature 
of Muhammadan rule and violence. And to the best of mv judgment, 
arising from the study of similar documents, I conceive the author to 
have lived and written sumetiino in the 15th century, probably towards 
its close. Thenceforward he manifests ig-noranc<* : availing hini^-elf of 
some Pauranic annunciations as to tlie thr«*e \"ikr\ma>; hut \jehhng 
nothiug like inatt«‘r^ of fact. I am of opinion, by con‘-eqnence, that the 
author uas patronised ])y V^ra V'A'^AN« \ Rvycr and wrot‘* iinclor his 
auspjecs. Of t}ii> \ ik\ \ \s\nta Ravcr we tiiui tracer iti the men- 
lioii made nf him in the sitadler local p.ipers of tins eollt'ctiim, as mav 
h.ave been oh^<'r\e(l m tho-e .ahaejilv abstracted; but froui tlu^ ('urnntn 
rmuknl we learn more that lu* was a \ icmajv of X aK"! n o a 

l\\>Kk fat In r of itwik. The furnuT who subverted the more 

.iiu lent \ d\HA-t\. made a ‘-u.ce'-t'ul inroa<l into the ('unje^ 

rrtotn and f/oz/c/' M>niitr\, ! ve ied’ire In-' • onqm oi' I tj' i^a/Ui» 

ffojuhu but wlieihej- befn-e f»r afuu iuj placed \ii;a \ v-vni’s R\yEr 
as in'- vic'iaw (oer ttic « -ueit.-^ thu h,ul las .un<' '•uhp'ct to the kings of 

I lie lit \\k i\ \ Ra^i'Cs i- wr.iun the 15 th umturv. 

Nnw it we crMiMili )■ lie- au’h t ii.ive wiiMen lu that ({mtuiw, u Will 
be a[q),aein tliat he pi’-'ht h »\ -> au' uK, nit see over latv r winters in 

the r <»i ia,ls iiadii.o’j .oid th*T-* tiM\ c )ri>'»'(pe‘i'T]v h» >i)Uic* tir- 

ciniistani i*" in le ^ ac« nuu! vvinthv of atient it»u . 

'J'he writer’s ciiiet' »ih)ett M‘eui'- tuhav* i*een to frai^^ vtu acouiuit ot 
tin' toniulation nf the vanou-> ''hru'e>N '•cativied o^er the of the 

(.'arnaiK' pro])er. 'I'h.e ^t urnirnts ur.eu t'om t nr.ng them form the 
lai'iM r portion <tf ihe inanu.sern r ; lait the.-e tjf eoui-i‘ i have passed 
b\'. a-< tiny eould oiilv develoj>ed b\ tian^latioiu In the tueiil of 
anv eau'-e o('''nfring to Hupure an t'x.u f aci viuui of ihtferent sijniie? or 
faiu s 1 presume llu> niauu-'cnpt niijiht acquire a me.tsure of ci insev|iu*nce, 
not now belonguig to it. As it is, tlu'i'i are .i few lustoi nail mdieatioiiSj 
tliat ought noi to be de'^pised,* bt'eavt^e llie w bob' will not iu ar tiu^ severer 
testwif westei n hi‘'tori< al writing. 'riieso indic.itioiis arc ; that J>\LI- 
V’ahava w.is a Sumund or S^tvitna" (for the wntf'i* tn* Ins oopyisf writes 
tin* word in holli methods) th.it he porsocuttal the lh\'i}intnulcol reli- 
gion, and patvonistal anotlur which fur the present 1 siqipuse to be the 
Jdhia system- that an insurrection took pl.ace leading to the dostnic* 

♦ Thcpc two words .nc appnifutly Ihc PoH or Pralnt fornig of ilie common 
Sanskrit tci 1119 for tlic followers of Ihiddha ; viz. Sramona a devotee. aust#*re 
*9oeti( , u»ed by themselves; .'ind Sravotia, a heretic, used by their opponents 
the brfthinans. — Ku. 
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tion of many of his people, but that he himself and his army escaped ; 
that he over-rau the country to the south, as far as TrichinojnAyy 
which he probably first fortified ; that he had a lino of princes of his 
own posterity succeeding him ; that h^ ruled in a town and fortrt‘ss of 
his owm construction, not being the capital wliere Vi ku amadity/v 
ruled before him; that Biiojv raja was perhaps another name by whicli 
he was known, or was the name of one of Ins siu‘cossor« ; that as 
Saliva'hana stan<ls for the name ol a <lvna'-ty, (like Ciesar, Bluntagenet 
or Bonrhon,)<o perhaps Vi k ha madi'I'Y a ma v in other hotxks stand fin* a 
dvnastv, and so help us through lUe table of his as'^ertc'd long rei:in, 
Idiese '•eem to me to ])e fair inferences for fuller con^nhe-atioii hen*- 
after 1 will a<l»i as men' conjtctnn* that Smivtan or Snrtma as ii i- 
often ^ja lt, inav po^^iblv Ite nom* other than the change of // iiiTf> / or w 
whicii i" a V(M*v u^ual one thusgi\ing us l i.r-o/rr, and if'^o then there 
a concurrence with a muhiitele f)f ot hin* indicat ion*' a-, to the iiiterleretue 
of the Yarftnffs with tin* ur»'ater ]K>rtion of India, iucln^i^e of the pfiiin- 
siila, l"or the oiitiinal oi‘ tin* Ka/v//o/N ui* must look mO‘«t prohahl} 
the Jhii Tx-sidev m the Ihthin f in ^ is ( tV>r vvliicli ^vr a follow- 

lUi: page ^IS. Hook", No 14, S*‘ctioii 1 ) we }ia\e tht remnants ot 
aiaii nt SftMilture- of wi a h tiie people t)r ih<' jn'e^'nit da^ know not long 
he\»*fiil co)j i he\ ;m ' ord witli i)i . ^1 s f.coLM *os s aoconnt (d’ 
s-imilar oii< " at ffjitivohuff, ( {hnigal Asiatic Journal, voL 1 Vh p. I -oid 
witl: the contents of the ie,»-iad^ in the Patij <h, opene<l hy I r it- 

c.KK and othe^Jlf In the Carnatic they weit; l»>und in loialities that 
would rather indn .iie r,,inp" { ( J than towns. At all e\eiits 
sut'h .'irt' fort'ig)!. All llnnio n'coid- alTord tracr^ of foreign 

interferejif (• wlncli th(*y u-vHalh niN^iify I’lie iho k and m\ -lified jie- 
riod ."IK < ee(l'- the term allotted to \’i k u a m \ oi i 'i a ; and tlu' maimer in 
which S^A.itAhiANA i:? spoken of oiUK u j.{ 1 V indn aU‘" "ectari.m iiaried, 
and resolution to conceal the t rutin 

The alleged lliglit ijy "ca of a portion of the garii"OU at 7V//o////io- 
polj/^ I liave not fieror(^ noticed. fr i< not liowewr ro he ciitin ls disn*- 
garded. '1 he peoplmg of with a rare evideii}I\ Iroin India, has to 

he ai cfiunted for, and the many coiKurrmg Hindu traditions and rec ords 
that people v .-re <irivcu from India hN war" or perserutions, proc(‘eiling 
thence by sea, all reipiiio to }x‘ nolii-.- 1 a', tiie\ occur ; seeing that ni 
the end they wih point to aoinu general <•onclllslon. 

The* symbolical language of the ( hold put nt i^tifftyrim^ (the docu- 
ment, under conshieration, ) iriny be adverteri to in passing. It is a 
regular sjiecimen rf Hindu writing; and that, even in plain prose, in- 
volve.s holder metiphor,r than would enter the minds of European 
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writors, and more than metaphors, that is symbols bordering- on hie- 
roglvpbics }>robably suggested by the use of hieroglyphlcal writing. The 
Mackenzie MSS. have in some degree educated me to a small degree 
of acquaintance with this language; though, on disco, cry of tbi.>^ st\le 
f»f writing, a ])revious acquaintance with the sciubohc language of the 
(*}iristi.ui Scripture^ assisted me much. Geuerically both are tb(' same ; 
spoeillcall^ they vary. Until this symbolic kind of writing is more fall% 
understood, we eannot come to the real meaning and contents of a 
nniltihide of early Hindu W'ritings. 

Oiu' uistaneii ma\ he given m the fire-rain of width iiuntiun or'curs 
at tin* coniinen< (*inent of the rnaiuist ript. 'Ihe Jfinins li.ive a doMrine 
tli.it a ram ot lire alwav"’ goes before tiie ]5eriodically recuri ing \mr. t-r- 
sd delugo, and tlii-^ is onl\ a .slig^ht alleralion of tiic orthodox Jlindu 
‘'tali-ments, tb.it, Ix'fore ihe or periodical di*lug<*, tli«' ‘«uu 

aispure^ -o mucli mcrmi^i'il power, that all tliiin^s are 'scorched up and 
d<»ar(»\ed; ai't( r wbnb copiou.' shower-, in bu h water de-tend- in 
-iream- l;ke the trunks ot eleph.im-, lU’^ \ e t lie i inerated -urfaco of 
tin I'.iitli, d«'(‘p within ,i folding (*l‘ nnjht\ v .'er^ ; flnring wliu'u time 
i * tin* ninht oT lie \ ii m or <pue-<.e.,( < of i in- t , i: i , c i i . i l’ and < lur- 
ing winch tune X\k\ ‘u* tin' con-i*' \ .n n. e emrLix. <pi'.» th fnats 

on the surface' of (In- a- \ Ivit {hoin:]i thn aiou-ahi inahni of tiie 
JiUnos mav ii.iNc ''Ugge-teii tin* nu.i «>t tin-iam. \ et it -r em- in the 
ilin unient utidei notu <* lo h< a -Niidcfl made ii-c to di note iluiiu' 
judniiieut'^ : w iietlu-r^ihe ide.i in rni> -en-c ni.i\ Hi borroweii fium a 
well kiio’\u lii-toruai t'.«< t or otlnrwi-e Ut otln r- di'iernnue. Ilmdu 
vM'itei-. rt'i kon -<\tn knid- of cloud- whnu re-prctnelx -how I'r d«>w u 
uoni-, water, gold, llower>, earth, -Vine-, fire-, ni which einimeraTion. 
pari at h',i-i inu-t hi* inotaphoru al in -tvoiiLi potiual h\pc*r[io[e a 
hghi niiig- chnni iinglir ho -acl to ram f'»ri*. Ihit the lightning* and 
t Imuderiiolt lorm Ini'h\’s weapon. rih* ti.«*-r mi ratln-r -eems to be a 
rvinbol of the anger ot' iii [darner terin-. .in ni-urreetion against 

S\i i\Aii\N\ : am!, if n<». the -In/wer ol nnid, n]a\ ha\e a -\uibolical 
nu'aning .also ; and in.iv help to the meaidiig- ol’ a tradiiiou whicdi states 
that ( tuiur the eajnlal of tin* ( huhi kingdom wa^i de-tro\ed bv a 
shower ot’ >and or mu<i. 'Tin- hist event howe\er. the manuscript in 
(pieslioiu aided hy some others in the eollcition, has enableil me to 
p('reeive is u> he understood of a ]>o[)ul.ir movi'ment. begiiudng at Con- 
Jrrf rajH agam-t a \ iolent Chain prince, dirt'cted with eife<'t hv a hostile 
/^/ ??/////// nij.'i : so that I'nj/ur was taken by tovei*, and the king eom- 
pelU'd to flee, being arrested and killed by the mud shower; that is, 
being overtaken and slain by pursuers from the hostile armv. It mav 
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suffice for the present to point, in general terms, at such clues to the 
meaning of symbolical writing, but to make full use of the whole can 
only result from di^estin-i: and comparing all such indications togetlier, 
which, for the present at h ast is not my task. 

It may not bo amiss to show in parsing, that the emblem or symbol 
of a fire-shower is not entirely strange to poets of tlie wc'st. 'I’hus 
Milton, in his ab>nrd paiiranical description of war in heaven, puts 
into the mouth of one of his heralds-angelic, this i‘X]>ression : — 

“ No sSiovAer 

but i.'Otlon; stoim of arrows haih'd wifh fir**.'* 

And Campbell, a poet of our own age in his Loi’ii i i:l’s warning, and in 
a passage. Hindu-like, poetically predictive of a past event, that is to 
say, the battle of CuUndeu. puts this expression into the midst of an 
expostulation from a local seer of the land ; ;^d(lre^•>ed to Locuiti:!-. 

Wljy ttu* far 'Uni^r.it ' nh\ feliootv to tiu* blait, 

tMnf)cis like stars troni the fiiin.iuuMit cast '* 

’’fis the til ti-si)o\v(*r of rain, all tlrc^cllu'b 'I’oru 
hnoii li-^ CM lie that hearons th<* ilaikius^ of h«‘a\tn, 

T S V * 

IIeaven*> fiie is arouiol thee, ” 

Here the -ymbol is preri&els the same in kind, tliat which I snp' 
post* to designate some battle against HaLiVAifAVv m which lie wa*' 
worsted, and --av ed hinj-idt' with the remnants of Ids army, hy n'trt'atmu 
:uTu>s a river. While his eountry heitjg left open, tho-e of hi^ race 
who liad tak'^n refuge in stone-houses (or fort-;,^ were besieged and 
taken, possibly ])y "tarvarioii, emblematized by the mud shower ; even 
as the capture of {^rij/ur is handed ilown in popular tradition under 
the v(‘il ot that capital having been destroyed l>\* a shower of mud 
That I tormerly^ took a more ea'^y and credulous view' of ihiv latter 
circumstance will he no effect ivc argument against a more maturt*, and 
as I think a better conclusion. 

Professor Wu.soNhs notice of this rnamiscript may be seen De» 
Catal., Vol. 1- pp. 184-5. 

2 . — Tiruviliynddl l^nvdnu. JVtf, *‘34, Couniennat k 84. 

This is a copy ot the Mndura Auhuikt l^urnna in raitiil verso, 
complete, and in very good ordm*. As noted in tl»e next article, it 
wants some of the marks usually borne by MSS. of this colh?ction. 

3 — Tiruviliyadul Purdna. Ao. 35, Pountrnnatk ‘J4. 

This ic a copy of the same work in prose, and on examination was 
found to be incomplete ; though otherwise* in good order. It wants 

• Or, Hist, MSS. Vo] IJ. p. yi. 
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pRvt of t)ie 30th sectioij, and the whole of the three following Foctiong. 
This last manuscript retains the usual marks of having pa-^sed through 
Professor Wilson’s liands, and is hrit‘fly catalogued ^ ol I, p. 173. No. 
xx\ii- under the title of i^ernfvofn/ftr Purchia, The preceding copy 
wants tliat attestation, and is not mentioned in ttu* catalogue, civi’.^g 
occasion to some doubt whether it ni'U' not subseepn ntl v lia\e been 
substituted in the collection lor sorm* other work. 

Ohst't r'tti jJL. 

Since tlie JiltHfuiu St’ bat/ 1 (fjoni ii coj'\ of m\ own ofe- 

taiiH‘d direct from Muctmn ^<vc‘ral yeai'^ :;b-tracfed bv^ 

me, and tlie ab-ltact publi'-dn d m tin* J --'t \olume()f Oric’ntal IIi.storic<il 
MSS. it Ins not ap])eared to me needful to ab trrnt tht* <nmo work 
atiew in ibis jdaci* In order liowt'ver to make tin* la-t copy complete 
the deficie'it portion'^ have b( (‘ii rest(n(‘d i-u ]).iliu-h a\ and incorpo- 
rated with tin* work in the proper jilace. 

4 — n if fi^im ’MfttufJ}nffinii^ or tf'i^cud nf Sn 7ie^ir Trictii* 

'iKtjtofn . 

T1 O' i^ .t ])alm-b .if of 70 ie.utv in good pvt^^evs ation and iu 

\ers legible writing It i'' found lu tin* collection without mark or 
number, but i> nottnl ui I’m* npti\ e talalogue \(>1. 1, ]>. 174. 

'i’bne i*- no ureti of domg .\u\ thing woh it, regaids restoration, 
d'lu* ibllowing, i'* .111 

,lb\hf(('t at ttir ,^s', 

1. \\iii addia VKi:u, and ^tating^ tii.it the latter has told 

him all the wondi r> ol'liie threi worbi's (^upper. middle, and lower) do- 
-ire^ to 1 low the renown <4 tin* ( > x* ii ri\ei\ aanl bow' S}i )'a)/^ha 
became ;t fane. hXt r.i\ igaut )-r.U''e to the omnipotent 

\iitii*'-. of doing am a^ t ot‘ boin,ig<* .u '''// ran^h .io, i- ^fated iu repiv, 
by ]s\ Jiuiiiii, Ibiming the fir^l ad/tioKfd, oi di\ i^ion of tin* work. 

1 ?. NAkTOA f\pre>*'mg' lu^ ^at i'-faetiuii at wli.il he had heard, in- 
lplil■e^ a^ to tin* phieing there of tlie f iauui.i t^or shrine) to wl^ch 
Sl^ A ri pliev forming' the second adfiuuua In tlie lime of the deluge 
N’AHRA wrN was sleejiiiig a long time on the ^erpenl Athi~sr,Aian (sin- 
gularly euougli, from a later fable, said to be at the ^ame time in the 
bowels of . ; Brauma was born, the Pranava formed (or mys- 
tic Origin of the Ri^ reda tlie St'nna t jag nvi and tlie 18 Pttrd^ 

fias : other similar matters of a inyllndogical descrijition, relating to 
linios immediately succoc'ding the deluge. 

3. Buaii.ma hegun the work of creating anew ; Brahma studied 
astrology to acquire foreknowledge, lie also performed penance. The 
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Ciirma-avntAra of Vishnu, Buahma said that Visitnu had assumed 
manv d(*ceptivc forms, but he wished to sec him ishnuJ in his own 
form. In consequence a J imann or shrine, was ]>roduced described 
in highly hyperbolical language; Brahma worshipped the image there- 
in of Vishnu in a reclining posture, extravagantly described, forming 
the third adhpdp i. 

4. Bhattma made one hundred thousand prostrations to Visitnu, 
and tleelared th.it be ouoht to be so honoured for crores of \ ears, without 
end ; BkaUma terms liini Jaoannatha (lord of the universe) and, “ fa- 
ther.” A long string of similar praise, indicating this image of A'ishnu 
to be all things, and things in it; Vishnu di'clared liis satisfaction with 
tlie oulogium prdnounced by Brahma, and im^uires wliat gift he re- 
quires. 

T). Brahma requests that Vishnu under that form will aUva\s he 
in that iiu jge, and tliat he (Brahma) may ahvavs have the priMlege of 
wor'ihij’ping it. \'i.siiNu tells Brahma that if he so worship liiui dur- 
iiiL^ one huiidn'd vears he will attain beatitude, and if others so worship 
tl ey will attain beatitude. boine litth‘ explanation is given of what is 
meant by beatitude. 

6. Brahm\ desires to be informed as to tlie prop(‘r manner of per- 
forming liomageaiid •-er\ict‘ to Vi^hm/- imagt', 'I'liis i-, stared and it is 
added tliat be is a (JhnmUiln who do(‘s not worship X'isunu, bring a 
quotation of stanza by I’illm i^:Kt mac An i:\o \k; w hosoev er speaks 
ati'ainst the >ri ranirfut image is a ('hondithf. If tiien* he an ignorant 
person tiiat know^ nothing of Sri ran<>h(i pennnul , tin* ff)od he eats h 
the same as that gi\en to a dog. Brahmn took the shrine to Strrr^n- 
loca (I.N oka’s paradise) ; the precise day of which <*vent is stated, with 
astroiiomii al aceompaniments, but in what mmi* is not numtioned. 'I’lic 
sun was summoned, was taiujbt a lanntm^ and directed to wor-bip the 
image; which Scrya acconlingly did. Sukna’.s x a did the sanu* ; 
and Iksiin aku, tin* son of tin* latter also paid boiiiage The latter 
brought the imago hack to earih again. Man\ kings of tin* solar race 
wif^slii]>p€?d it in subsequont ages ; all v\lio did so (Isnahkr informs N.\- 
rkda) were prosperous. 

7. X ARE DA inquires tlie enux* why the Vimdna^ or shrine, came 

down from heaven to earth? Why diil IfRAiiMA giv<‘ it to Iksiivaki', 
and for what reason was it brought, and placed iu the midst of' the rivi'r 
Caveri? JAshvaku was a king of he was taught by \ a-ishta. 

He killed all the evil rdkshasns and while reigning equital)l\, he one 
day thought on his father Vaivasnat\, and others having gone to the 
other world, and thereby worsliippmg this image obtaining beatification, 
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Vmt that since he himself and his children could not go thither to wor* 
ship, it would he expedient by penance to bring Sm Rangija down to 
earth, which thought he unfolded to Vasisiita. The latter was rejoiced 
and taught him the eight-lettered c-hann. The {rofU ut AIanmatha 
to destroy the penance of Ik^hvaku, who wounded the hitter witli one 
of hi^« arrow's, but Ikshvakij was firm, and prevailed. Indua can)e down 
to disturb bis penance; but Iksiivaku by meditatiner on Rangha 
brought down the flaming (Itukra of Vi^tinc, at the sight of which 
Inoka flcvl ; and Ikshvaku ascribing fhe yiraise to Skt K ixgiia conti- 
nued his peuaucc. Siu Ranghv now' tcdls Brahma, that ho will go 
down to and stay there <iuring four and afterwards 

remaiii hetwoeii both banks of the i'arf rl durin'^ ‘^even ^f^niu'^'nteros, 
and again return to be in tinie for Brahma’- iniddav w*(u*<^bip ; and sub- 
s(-f[ueutly go to eartli and return again pernetuallv ; but that while 
absent no c\il shall haiipon to I^rahm\. In eon-equence IIrwima put 
the J'itnana on Ciarnda^ and brought it down tc; earth, where he 
tauiiht Iksiiva^vI all tlie u<‘e<lfal coremonjcs to be observed in its w^ r- 
«^hip. 

S. The Vtiudna \\i\^ ]daeed iu the I'cntrc of a river at Aj/n(Unf>r, 
where a temple wa^ built for it, and all aecoiiipaniments provided. Tlie 
ra(‘e of [k>uvak!.' worsliipj^ed during a nt/thd yuga^ or great a!r<^ At 
tliat time a Cliol't tuj'i named D'iikuma Brmjma, went thither to a 
saonfiee, and nnpured of the t iAiis the ( iri umstances attending the 
tran''it of the Vnnnna from heaven to earth. lie professed a desire to 
do penance in order to obtain the image ; but the ri.shfs told him it 
wmdd be usele'^s ; explaining to him, that tbev knew tlie tow'n of hi-. 
ainH-tor-, to winch Sri R\xr, n v was vine west onK a mile or two, bed 
bei’U dostiw<'d by ^iva, because om; of his progenitors had train])led on 
the tiowor-gardeii of a muni tliero ; that Vishnu would soon be incarnate 
as Rama, who would give the J nnetnuy or shrine, into the hands of 
ViiJUUsiiANA (Aounger brother ot Ra\ vna';, who would place it at Sri 
Uangua. a dethince of ebninology is hero involved in making the 
dostructioii of Vrij/nr anterior to the expedition of Ra'ma. Ra'ma being 
come made an A>r(u/ieidui t/dgum (horse sacrifice) to which D’hkrma 
13 ua»ma went, and before tlie other assembled kings were dismissed 
ho asked h‘ave to return home; Vibhi sii an a followed, bringing the 
shrine by permission of Rama, which he placed between both banks of 
the Cdn'ri with the mention of which tlie 8th Adhydtfa concludes. 

9. D’hkrma Buaiima detained Viijhushana from going to Lanka 
for the space of 15 days during which time a festival of 10 days was 
e^debrated in honour of the image. At the end of the 15 days ViBiiu- 
3 c 
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8HANA pnrposed to take up the image again on his head, and carry it to 
Lanka but found it to be so heavy, that he could not move it ; on which 
being greatly grieved, and prostrating himself before the image, Peru- 
MAL told him not to grieve, for that it was previously appointed that 
the ehfine should remain here, in the good land of the excellent Chola 
kings ; and to account for it narrated a fable of a dispute between the 
Ganges and the Caveri as to which of the two was the greatest, which 
being decided in favor of Gangd^ the Caveri (personified as a female) 
dissatisfied went to the north side of the Himalaya, and there began a 
severe penance. Bkahma demanded what gift she wanted. The reply 
was to be greater than Gangd* The answer of Brahma, was, that this 
could not be ; but he bestowed on her the gift of being “ equal to 
GangdJ' Caveri dissatisfied came to a place near this, added Pekumal, 
and there worshipped me, demanding to be greater than Gayigd. As 
nothing belonging to the world can be greater than Gangd, 1 promised 
to come myself and reside between the banks of the Caveri whereby in 
effect the Caveri should have a pre-eminence over the Ganges, to fulfil 
which promise 1 am come here, and cannot go to your town, Vibiiu- 
SHANA I but at that you muot not be sorry. Vibhusiiana expressed a 
wish to remain ; but was forbidden, and a promise of protecting his 
town being added, lie went to Lanka, and resumed his reign. D’jier- 
WA Bkahma had many additions made to the shrine. 

10. The domain round St i-rangham was two yojanas (20 miles) : 
those living within it are destitute of sin. Praise of the Chandra pxish* 
kara tirt'ha, or sacred pool. Praise of the Vilva tirfhn, wherein Sukra 
performed penance ; winch will even remote the crime of killing a J3rdh» 
man ; the Jambu tirCha where Parambsvaukr performed penance. 
Aswa iirllta, Tndra performed penance there ; it removes all sins 
against matronly chastity. Paldvasii tirt'ha removes all evil contract- 
ed by living in^thc midst of vile persons. Details of otiicr tanks and 
their virtues. Mention of persons who had crimes removed at Sri- 
Tangham, among them being Nareda to whom the narrative is pro- 
fessedly made ; persons to whom the Mahatmya is to be read : that is, 
good Vuishnavas alone. Advantages of having it in the house, l)ene- 
fits derivable from hearing the Mahatmyiu As for example, if a 
Cshetuyif^ wishes for a kingdom, be will obtain one and the like in 
propo^4bn to other kinds of people. In conclusion Jsvarkr praises 
Narbda for his patience, and piety, in listening to the narrative, 
offering to add more if required. Naked a in return declares that 
by the recital hU knowledge is perfected, he wishes for no more. The 
8ri*rangha Mdhatmyam, it is then said, was translated firoxn the 
Granfha of the JBrakmdnda Puranam by ApvivACBABirAa. 
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6 . — Delhi Maharajakal haifeyat^ or an account of the kings of 

Delhi. 

Palm-leaf Manuscript^ No. 233. Countermark 79. 

When Vikiiama'ditya (to whom is given a profusion of titles) 
reigned, D’iierma raja had left the earth at the end of the Dwdpura 
yuga ; he left Pa riksh it ruling down to C. Y, 1*26, JanaMejeya 77 
years; Sivaka maharaja 8U ; Rajendiia 45; Sarangadakant, Muth 
whom the Chandra eamsa ended. Then follows PeiiuKA Mantatha 
83 years. Next Matiiipala mahar^a ruled 25 years. Looitha 
maharfija 53; Gangadii\R‘V 5G ; Vam\ Deva 53; TaI^^ETRA 56; 
Paktira Vijaya 72 ; Puiunatha 53; Pushpa Gandra 58; Athi- 
YAKAViKoH; Padma (jandka 49; Utrija Kaghava 54; Aiven- 
Tin 54 ; liAUvr.MA 55; Sudra Cartica 65; AsagaYa Surv Vikra- 
MAiurYA 2000 \ej«rs; in all 3179 3-ears. Sa'livahv.va 70 years; 
ViMALA Ketiiana 58. PiioJA laja, conquered tlie north, and ruled 
over the south. K v>jmvv H vyer of Camhira desam was his minister, 
and at the head of 6.1 other per-on^ ; afterwards settled as accountants, 
of whom details follow, with the names of the towii'^ in the Carnatic 
where AgraJw rams were establi'.lied for them. The ^ixty-four families 
of Brahmans, thus introduced into the Carnatic, from the north, berame 
the settled acccumtaiit'S, and arbitrator^ of boundaries. They conducted 
their accounts in the Girvanam lanijuage. (San'-krit in the Balbund 
character). Bhoja raja ruled 66 yeaVs, from Sal. Sac. 188, 128, to 
S. S. 191, liis rule ended' in Caliyugam 3373 Con'esiunuliiiir with Sal. 
Sac. 194. Next ruled Rajendkv 71, Maditava \'\kma (bioi.vx 3 1 , 
Pandiya 60, Vika Ciiola (aUo called Ciu.r \n > 51 , l)f-vA Cholan 29, 
SoRNA CuoLAN 20, Raja Cholan 41. He was al-o called C \ri Cat. \ 
C!iOL\N, Dkvkndkv ChioEvs 60, M\ur\.SDA CnoLAN 65, R\j\rni raja 
Ciioi/AN .33, 1'alala ."0, Vika PALAi.A4},in all 532 years, ac:reeing 
with Cali yuga 39(b5, S. S. 729. Chknxa Balall an ; in his time a fa- 
mous cyz?? 5 (or aqueduct) wa> formed from the ( avery for irrigation, 
all the 56 kings except Vikrama Chol an king of Caslnnir contributed, 
and Ills share was divided, and borne among the remaining 55. As his 
quota was afterwards brought, that %vas appropriated in rebuilding an 
AgraharanXy that BhoJa rija had caused to be constructed at Chatur 
Vedamangalam ; which during the ascendancy of the Jamas had been 
allowed to go to decay, and the king dissipated the J.dnas. The Agra* 
haram received the names of Vikraxna Chola Furam, Tanniyur and 
Cauveri Pakam. After which the Oashmir king went away. A 

Ballala ruled 41 years, Vishn^u Verdhana 40, Raja Ballala 51 
years, Irthiya Ballala 41, Vijaya 41 ; other names of Ballala 
3 c 2 
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kings, running intd the ravers are given, with a total of 736 years. 
Corresponding ^^ith C nli ifugu 4641, Sal. Sac. 1462, Pravuda Dev a 
Raybr 21, other ravers (not in correct order) for 80 years down to 
C. Y. 4721. Sal. Sac. 1542, ao far the rayer dynasty ; afterwards that 
of tlie Muhammadans, 

There follows a story (not complete) founded on the question “ whe- 
ther the learned, or the vulgar, are to he blamed in the impositions 
practised under the sanction of the ])opular system of idolatry ?” 

Also a memorandum from of¥e of the Coloners Agents, as to MSS. 
and documents previously supplied. 

It states that Periya Viuapa Nay\kfr son of Pkiiiva Kj-tnama 
Nayaker conquered the king' of Macaiivanam, and also Mpsnt'^. It 
has the singular statement that Satvavkvta was a Pumtip i king of 
Madura^ and that the story of the little fi>h, ha<l its site at Mt^iurny 
being the Matsya avaturam^ on w hich account it says the i'* ndipa 
kings used the fish banner, or umbrella. It may be noted in passing 
that the 18th book of the Bhagavattm places the site of w was 

penance in the Dravida-dfsa^ or Tamil country. 

Ilem rk<, The last memorandum has little or no uae, beyond the 
two items selected. The pre*‘eding one is merely a story (not conijiletc) 
ascribed to KRrsRNv llAirR^s time; tending to illustrate the easy credu- 
lity of men as imposed on by ascetics, mistaken for gods. 'I bis tale 
mav have its use in a series of tab’s; but is quite irrelevant to the title 
of the manuscript. The first article does not Correspond with that title 
excejit in a brief allusion to the race of D*hf.rma raja at the beginning, 
W’hat follows is not of much consequence except as to the introduction 
of the 64 Prahniafi families settled in the Carnatic. Concerning thi‘:> 
settlement other illustrations will appear ; and it is similar to tlie niofle 
followed in Malayalum^ according to the Kerala U/pati. W hether 
Brahmans had a footing in the south of India before that time is, at the 
least, doubtful. In other documents the matter will be further eluci- 
dated. I'he abstract given of the MS. is almost a translation ; it has 
evident, and very gross anachronisms, and I am afraid none of its dates 
can be depended upon. It <'ontains only four and a half pnliii-leaves 
quite fresh and in good order; by consequence not nei'diiig restoration. 

„6. — Palm-lerf Munuscripty No. 223. Cauntf rnutrk 
Delhi Janamajeya Rdja varnsavali, (or the race of Janamajky a king 

of Delhi,) 

This is a manuscript which, with a promising title, and a large exter- 
nal appearance, has almost nothing within, contaiuuig only eight palm- 
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Hace of Janamejeya king of Delhi. 

leaves. It bears within itself the title of the early history of the Ben- 
gal country,” but it sets out with Janamejkya raja of Hastindpuri. 
The appearance of the palm-leaves and of the writing is in comparatively 
fresh, and as it comes down to Lord Mornington’» government, dated 
husly 1220 it must be a recent writing. 

The following is an 

Abstract. 

After JaNx^mkjeya son of Parikshit who died about 100 of the 
Cali yiufam^ many kings reigned and took tribute during years. 

ViKRAMAoiTYA after that became incarnate, and ruled over Hiiidu.st in, 
J\'ngal, the Deccan, and tin* Western penhisula, receiving tribute from 
all kings. Sa'li\ a'u ANA fought with him and he fell in C. V. 3171. Sali- 
VAiiANA governed after him v\ith equity 349 years. Many lungs after Sa- 
livauana reigned down to C. Y. 4100. Sultan Sahab u din Ghory, 
fujin tile eomitiy of' Lt'an came with a large army to Delhu Hegira .591, 
and overthrow i>ARii raja, and -veating liimself on the tlirone he ruled 
over the country including Bengal, placing his Fou/dars in all countries. 
I’roiu that tune Bengal became a MuliammadTii tlependancv. Timur’s 
invasion IcvumI extensive tribute over the Dakslan^ dxiww ro Hegira 900* 
IHiniuHtan was under d'l m w uV descendants. Humaiun SuaiFs defeat. 
Acbak luiedwelL Jkii \ .n'(u iRgave the Fouzadari of Bengal to a brother 
of.NcR Big \.M, w lioin lu’ removed in anger and juit another Fouzdar 
in Ids place. From iliat tune, ditfereut Fouzdars governed Bengal. 
AihMt.ini — Ji- n AN*Sn,MT. .\fter some details, the narrative comes 
down to ib(‘ Lnuli-'b Bahadur (iovernor William. The English wore 
inerehjuit<. The \ izier of ljuknoiv collected trilmtc for Delhi. Ilis 
son was Sdja uDnuWLMi. Moorjih*'dabinl ^o\ih3.CL;\\ was M.aphivb 
S iNc.ii di. d ; hi> elder sifter's <on. Nabob SiRV'^ uo now LAir, became 
Eoiibadar. Mr, Willi vm from London in LnglaiuU (‘ame and settled at 
Vnh'utt^i^ and hoi'-ted a flag. kee])ing in }>ay a few troops and tradl'd. 
AtTair oi' a goinestah ami a sow car. The gomestah w ent to Calcutta 
and SikAs CD DOW LA II called the hhiglish Ndikeel demanding his Nabob 
to be given back, Firas uddowlah ingreai wrath invaded Calcutta ; a 
little lighting, and the soubah took Cci A w . In Fiisly 1:210 the fa- 
ther of Lord Clitk, Ciovernor Clivr, came with troops from Madras 
(F, 1 1 70) ; battle ^ the Nabob was wounded by a musket ball and after a 
short time died. Ills elder sister’s sou was Cassim Ali Kham, who 
continued the fighting. Division of the country with the English by 

treaty with Sub ali Khan. Two engagements General Nabob 

defeated ; treaty ; increase of English powder. Death of the Nabob F. 
1208; his younger brother succeeded him. The Moorshedabad Nabob 
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died. Lord Mavit sent General Lixon» who went to Delhi and took 
it, and they kept the Padshah by their side, regulating the police (for 
government). They took a sunnud from the Padshah, acknowledging 
their authority over all things. Such of the Hindu sovereigns as paid 
them homage they retained as tributaries, and fighting with those who 
resisted them down to F. 1220 (date of the writing), they continue 
still to govern the country of Bengal. 

A^oie, From this abstract it may be seen that though the MS. 
contains nothing not otherwise kt^own, yet that it is in some measure 
curious, and as such perhaps worth translation. 

Professor Wilson’s notices of this, and the foregoing manuscript, 
will be found in Des. Catal- Vol. I. pp. 200 — 1 ; and are as follows. 

XIV. — Dilii raja Katha, 

Pahn-leaves. 

A short genealogical account of the descendants of Arjuna, and a 
few Hindu princes, and some account of the reign of Krishna Raya of 
Vijayanagar , - 

XV , — Janamejaua Vansava lu 
Palm-leuvea^ 

A short account of the family of Janamejaya the great-grandson 
of Arjuna. 

7. — Vahn-leof Ihjtjky Nu, I, Couiiterni trk 
Inscriptions at the Vaishnnva fane of Cof>jeveiom^ 

On the tSo 7 npanci sacred wall, and on the soutH'erii' wall, on the hill. 

1. Inscription of Vai RAJA Sal. Sac. l4l?3 : toinmemorates 

agift by Vai rajaTimmapa of 4500 faiiams (of what Kind mU specified), 
to be given yearly at the Divala and Updhit festivdis for the expenses 
of processions, and for furnishing the usual offerings of ghee, sugar, 
and other matters for making sacred viands, as customary in VoUhnava 
fanes. 

2. On the sacred hill, on the Sampanciy and the southern wall. 

Inscription of Nao'ajna Nayani of Mucapalamy Sal. Sac. 1409. A 

gift of ghee and other matters, for lights and offerings to be raised from 
the revenues of a village called Tiru pani pillaiy made in the time of 
Salvva Timma of the race of Narasimha Raykr. 

3. On the sacred hill, below the Sampanci on the southern wall. 

(In Teltiip). Inscription of Saluva Tima raja, Sal. Sac. 1403. 

Tima waSf the son of Saluva Saluva MalUya deva tnaharija. Gift of 
7d00 fanams for four kinds of service in one fane, and two kinds in 
another fane to arise from the products of cultivation. 
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4- On the south side of the tower, on the Sampanci^ below the 
southern wall. 

inscription of Tiru vithi sXsi the daughter of Ammani, dated in 
Sal. Siic. I 408. Gift of 300 fanams for conducting a certain ceremony 
of singing, &c. at the time of the gods’ rising up in the morning after 
sleep. #• 

5. Inscription of Narana Patjl\ vari the Purdhitan^ or Brdh~ 
man^advisei' of Krishna Rayer, dated in Sal. Sac. 1436. Gift of 
ten thousand fanams, arising from ^the products of cultivation, for 
offerings before tVie god, eight times daily, of ghee, and various other 
articles specified. 

6. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1528, during the rule of Sri Vira Venca- 
TAPATi AYYA-DEVER (of Peyiudcondai J by Anumat\ Anxa yangar, 
son of La LAG A Xayaka of the C<iuri caste people of MalUya manam 
near Vijayayiagartt of 365 gold huns for the 3 65 Jays of the year, for 
the gift of two large tureens of rice to be offered to the two images and 
the overplus of the expense to go to the inferior temple attendants. 

7. Dated in Sal. Sac, 1 1 23, donation by Ud.vnda Raykr Ulaoapprn 
of 840 fanams for the conducting certain ceremonies on the monthly 
recurrence of the ^aJcshctra (lunar mansion) of his own birth, and that 
of his niother. (It is of early date, and the title Uluguppen means 
“ fatlier of tin' world.”) 

S. On the sat red hill, on the southern side of the shrine f \"hnnnat} ). 

Inscription of Timm»v raja son of Svldva Gunddu Raya u'diyar, 
dated in Sal. Sac. 1 385 gifts of some land for the conduct of offerings. 

.9. On the soutliorn wall facing the street in which the car is drawn 
at festivals. 

In^* '•‘]>tion of the merchant CRisirN.\M V Chetti dated in Sal. Sac. 
1458. What was given not known, as it is stated that the remaining 
letters of the inscription have become illegible. 

10. On the sa*ne wmII. 

Inscription of Koppu Nayani a disciple of Tattach.\rya, dated in 
Sal. Sac. 1467. Gift of 3750 fanams for offerings to bo conducted 
on the eleventh day of every lunar fortnight. 

Aote. The above palm-leaf ^IS. is badly written in small letters, 
and the palm-leaf is in some places eaten away. It is therefot*e restor- 
ed on paper, as some of the dates and names will be useful in elucidat- 
ing a few obscure points in the more modern portion of the Peninsular 
historyc 
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8* — Palm-lea f Boolcy No. 23®. Countermark 98. Chengi Rnjukal 
Kaifeyaty or account of the 7uijas of Cinjee, 

This is a MS. of 28 palm-leaves damagced by worms. It is written 
in Tamil verse of an easy kind. Its chief object is to celebrate the 
heroism of the last of the rajas of Ginjee, of the dynasty piwcedinj? 
from the orij^inal viceroy from V ijayanagaruin. The final defence of 
the fort of L>injee was very obstinate. Accordinpr to this poem the raja 
headed his troops in person^ and when he found liimself no longer sup- 
ported by them lie rode among tl^e Muhammadans, dealing destruction 
around him, until overpowered and slain. This rashness the writer 
magnifies into extraordinary heroism. 

Note. As the manuscript is in a state of incipient destruction it has 
been restored. 

Prof. Wilson has very briefly noted the MS. in Dos. Catal. A\)l, I. 
p. 207, Art. xxvii. 


(). MANUSCRIPT BOOKS. 

9 , — Manxiscrlpt Pooky A j. 50, Cijuntvnnark 1010. 

Section 1. Copies of Tamil insrript'a^tis at Sri-raytghtnn near 
Trichinopoli/j and other jjlaces of the Cholu desntn. 

No. 1. Date Sal. Sac. lo81, commemorates a donation by Choka 
Natha Nayak, of the race of Vi-va Nath v Nayak, to ti\e classes of 
people of an elephant, two horse-tail fans, a white umbrella, a plilani|uin, 
a tent ; to bo used in the public solemnity when the image of Seventes- 
rarer fane should be < arried out in proceSNion, and with a view to 
obviate sonic irregularities that had occurred in such festival processions. 

No. 2. Date ! 599 of Arurtrnnr (unknown era) gift ]»y Vikapa 
Navakkk in the time of V^,^cATA dkv.a mah.i raver, of land in tlie 
villages of ( o7f;l and l^alhnm ruranty for the continual conduct of 
ci rtain fe.stivals connected with the above fane. 

No. 3. No year, 'J'iiiumala Natani/r and Villumiya Navanur, 
fra\e certain gifts to the fane; the exact nature of which cannot be 
a.scertaincd, as t!ic co]>y of the inscription is imperfect. 

No. 4. A gift in the time KunirruNOA Cholan (year not specifi- 
ed) of certain lands to the above fane, by a union of several re.spectable 
leading men. 

One Aiav a rakshnsn being afflicted with Brahmahatth 
di|l penance to Siva. In Jiroof of which there are certain remains near 
to Pnje.tdrn Chola pettah, and two gigantic iniagos of 20 yards in 
height, and 12 yards in circumference. 
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No. G. Date Sal. Sac. the figure fo^upne thousand, and some other 
figures blank. Vir\ Pkavcjda rayer son of V^ika Vijava rayer Malni 
raver gave a largo extent of waste land, near Rajendra Chola pettuh ; 
the ]>roducc to be for ceremonies at the festivals of certain fanes, three 
in number. 

No. 7 . riift of land belonging to raj i Kkmiura Chola PErxAH, by 
the people of llie town, attested by tiie names of five among them. 
No date. 


No. 8. Inscrijimin in the \illuge of P^du vayi tiili. In the seventh 
3 'ear of Kaji xnf^T Ciiolan, a ehie^ (titular .‘ityle only mentioned^ 
presstMl ((‘iMaiu ljriekla\ er^, and ironsrnitl||^ and by their means made 
•-onn* ad<iiti<ins to a fane. 1 n-A’riptions ineom]del 

No. 1) li.-cription on a ^5U^ne at \ 'ettii layi tali ; the dimensions of 
lhc‘ bloin^ aie gnen, Inir tlie iu'scription iibeif seeiua not to have been 
copied. 

No. 10. Same touu, in tlu* :20th venr of Sai Kcloitung^ Chol\ 
1 )K\i:r. 'file letter^ ari‘ beeoine lUegildx*. copy therefore incomplete : 
irlaies to a ':iti ol "Oine extensive land ueu* to rnckinopufy. 

No. 11. SaiiK* town of \ 'ettu rnyi /‘///o date >al Sa<'. 1 G‘j8 , Ranoa 
K i^iNS. Men in; Xhavi'v \ w \ k i.k of tlie ra'*e of N'i^vanatha Naya- 
M H : I ert.iin r(‘paii'>. hy hn (»rdei% <.>f ^irucrnri^ in tiiat town oriamalh 
bnili bv C'/i>da piince-, Nvhieh had lione to decay. 

No. 1 J. Dale Sal. Sac. ilMth '2C>, the n, tine of tiie donor obliterated ; 
pi ft of hu^ to PUV*ARM\ \tks\mk\ \.ai. 

No. Id- ln>eripri«ur in a time of Sal- Sac. 1444, in 

llie time vd* Sai Kki-hna ufm u, maba raver, gift oi land. 

No. 14. In the d(>ih \ear of Rajkndkv Cuolv n t a. u ift of a 
\ill.ige prodm mg U‘n thou>;uid piece'' of gold ^ 

No. In'^eripiion in I'iru vt'i etnbt si u r- r, liill fane, on the 

elephant gale, date Sal. Sae. l;Ht7, gift of land tor u'jvan*'^ of the banl 
fane, a eertaiu proponicra of revenue gi\e!i, h\ whom not -tated. 

No. H> I)ali*d in the drd MX'ircd'Sui lvo\ i raja Ivi . >aki Tanuiyan, 
the remaining- le^tl»r^ are >ta^ed to ba\e become illegible h\ time. 

No. 17. Dated in tlu* f>th year of Sri Ko\i vajaKK^Aiu Ranuiyan ; 
letters becxune illc'gibic. 

No. |S, Dattai 70tb \ear of the same (but supposed to be an error 
for .se\entb v^ar) appropriation of a village to a fane of Agnesvara^ in- 


complete. 

No. 19. Dated in the reign of Ski Kovi raja 
and in tlu* sc'venth year of Koi.ottongx C'noL\N 5 
be contemporaries,) gift of land in Vaynlur* 


Kksari Pandiyan, 
(thus intimated 1^ 


3 D 
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No. 20. Dated in the rdm of KicsAHt Pandcyan, and third of 
Kulottunoa Cholan, gift by riLi Vanay udtyar, son of Mathurant- 
TACA udiyar, of certain customs from produce of lands. Short Gran- 
tha addition. 

No. 21. Dated second year of Raja uaja devbr, gift of land for 
maintaining lamps in a fane, by whom not mentioned. 

No. 22. Dated sixth year of Kovi Kkhari Pandiyan, gift of land 
for the internal ceremonies of a heathen fane. 

No. 23. Dated third year of Viua Raj en ora devkr, who is either 
the subordinate of Kovi Ke:?ari Pan* ui van, or el^l^ho same with an 
additional title; the wordings obscure ; gift to the fane of Villumf^a 
dever^ for the keeping up a perpetual light with neyi or butter oil. 

No. 2*4. Inscriptidh at Na7igu puram in the talook of Viftu 
dated in the IGth year of Rajkndra ("uolv devkr, gift of land hy cer- 
tain persons whose names are subscribed for tlie benefit of the fane of 
Firu in^iranes varudaipar. 

No. 25. Dated in the tenth year of Sri Suntera Pa.vpiya pever, 
same town, same fane, with two oth'^r fanes ; from the imperfection of 
the copy, what was given not ascertained. 

No. 26. Dated in the seventh year of R.vj \ U\jkni)k\ C’hol.v 
de\er: other letters of tlie inscription could noi lie made out. 

No. 27, Gift of two villages hy certain chiefs, who^'O names are 
mentioned, to Jia?7gh'f, the imairc at .Sri Hnnirhani fane, through tlie 
head brahman of the class of Hftmftnuja of Tt ^ 

No. 28. Dated in the 30th year of Sri Raja ukver, gift of six 
marcals of grain for each rice field, ami a (jiiartcr fanarn each tiehl of 
other kinds to go towards the celebration of the marriage of the god 
and goddess of Mathck'Vara fane, and tlie conduct of other festivals 
from Vkncatapati raver, son of Vir\ V'allai. v ha\a nEVKR pre-emi- 
nent raja of the north shore. It is a stone in.scriptiun in the fane in 
V^lnVy of Vittu Koffi talook. 

No* 29. Date Sal, Sue, 16j 9, (A. D. 1707.; Ciifr of rustorns ofa 
half measure out of every calam (96 measures; of m e from one hun- 
dred and eighty villages, from three pr^r.sons (Hindus;, who from their 
titles appear to have held oflfiei* under Muhammadans, to Sri Vira 
Narravana Swami, of Matiib Koril, in the Mandr district. 

No. 30. Dated sixth year of Sri Raja raja deva DrruNfiA Cho- 
I.AN ; ^-piperfect, nothing further can he made out. 

No. 31. Dated second year of S«i Raja raja raja drvbr; at Pra^ 
j^nja Pichnita giriy where Aoastya formerly dwelt, and which had 
•unk lower down into the earth. Cabi Cala Chola, coming thither, 
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saw a golden-colored chamolion-lizard, ^diich he wished to catch, bat 
it entered into a hole, in digging up which blood was seen, and a form 
of SiV;V appeared; by reason of which appearance, a fane was built on 
tlie spot; and this having decayed, the aforesaid Dii;vii.R (as far as 

can be made out) restored the said slirinc, and gave for that purpose 
thirty thou'^and ] t[isoi land, (each containing five cawnics, the 

whole being upwaivU of one hundred thousand acres.) 

No. Vr2. Dated in the tenth year of the Chola u.\ja Kesari Mandi- 
Y \ R : some lettm-s «*\n({ words wanting. #11 is a gift of village lands ; but 
for what object does not appear. 

'j ran slat ion T 

No. .Vu inscription iu Mel PaUar, or (upper PallurJ, dated Sal. 

Sac. M:iy, (\. D. lol;.) 

Tlie ruler oftlui entire world ll \kiva haver Vipadas, faultless in 
speech, lakiuQf of other countries. no\er relinquishing his own, 

the south quart f‘r the excellent courageous ruler Sri 

y iR\ Kki-iin\ Rwkk, tiu' gr«*at euq)eror 5 the restorer of the So'/ni- 
snhf tax, autl of tin other t.ue^ of the VhMa^yn'mdnl wo and of the 

>iinra and ant'd ti’inph^s, (a nuinhcr or part of a 

name) ha\ing t<tkeu ceriain ('ounT)ie'> and cc)m]U('ivd v Parchl’xas 
llie hon of tlie Cnjopnti prince, and certitled tlie coii- 

que^t in tlit' pre>env'4' ot‘ .M m. lomkjun’a (the god at Vi jntfnndgdrarn 
gave four thousand of gold, for the scr\ice of the god Mai.ht- 

Mi'VAKv N.vv^n\b oW this towii; a Sanskrit slukuy in praise of the 
gner. 

[Idle above i-s as near a translation as can he made out : it is of 
>ome use J 

No 34. It bears the twii names of Ski IvomKksvki PwniYvN, and 
SuNTEKA Panuiyvn, scNeiuh ytxii* of reign : tale of a ruler on the south 
shore. (The riunaimng portion could not bo reco\ered by the copyist 
from the original stone.) 

No. 85. Inscription cut on stone iu the fane at Ambur. Dated in the 
second year of K-ulottunga Cholv iucvkh. Clift to Arake’svar vnu- 
DiYA Nay ANAR, the image of ‘ Amu' r fane from Amuta kadi-yudi- 
RAJA of the north bank (of the Carn'i J of a thousand (what not 
mentioned), iu free gift (therefore must be land) lu the village for the 
service of the fane of Tiriivakesvaramudiya Tamhirdndvy the same 
image, with an addition of epithet. 

No. 30. Dated ill the fourteenth year of Siu Kota Kesari Pandi* 
VAN ; imperfect. 

^ D 2 
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No. 37. Gift to Niluvanhvara Tambiran from Kr'sari Pandiyan, 
the giver of his own weight in gold, and a heap of vestments like a hill ; 
a rourngooiis warrior, and ruler of the three worlds f Trihhuvana Cha- 
kvuverti Nayanar), He gave one hundred gold htins for the use of 
Vahada Nambi, the head brakmuUy to the temple females, and other 
temple attendants. 

No. r;8. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1 lli!;gift to Xilivan AM oriY a NAy.vNija 
of fift} gold pieces, hy the whole of the peojde of this village (name not 
given ) for the celehiation of the marriage of the said god in tl^h month 
of April. 

No. 39. (Very short nnd^>erfect) gift of an elephant \ehiele hy the 
head man of M^ithinantficd^n in the connlry of R\ji:ndk\ Ciiola of 
the north bank (suppO'^i'd of tlie to wlioni, wlien, or for w haf 

ohjecr. not ^tate<l. 

No. 4P. A feu Saii'^krit words in 'r.imil and C rrantha letter'--, without 
('onnected meaning, eojned from the inner hnilding of a fane of (inn^d 
Kinid fpiirum in tin* T {/lyrtr PiiHiyaitt. 

Mnnusenjit lioak^ Ko. 14. Ciiunterinnrk 7(iS. 

Section 1. Accouyif of Pfoirloo cuoffr^' ( Pi 7tfu ( nrzis J in the J ofmf. 
and Arvof Di.striits. ir ritten fvina dijfhieytt rcihnf awinntt.s , 

This paper contains «n) account ofc<M*tam .suhtcrr-inen, r>r excav atioms, 
as if thr\ weie tmnhs, discovered at \aritiUs places : of the t'xaet nature 
or character of the-(; ])its tht*re appear-» lo he tio certain kjiowledge ; 
but tlie writer lias colhvted, and state<i, tlie traditionary aeeoimts of 
peo})le near the jilact - where those e.\cavaiion< were fonrol, h\ whieli 
they ar(i ascribed,- ~ 

1. To a fh sire of obtaining -ihelter from a pn*<iirted '^hower of tire, 
about the beginning of the era of !i. To ct*rtain pig-inic’s that 

lived toward.s the ^ nd of the Dwupnrn yuj^u, wlio eonstruct(‘d lor 
themselves these dwellings und<T ground. 3. To tAe li\e J^dndnra.s\ 
as a refuge from the persecution of Ol'k> oo’n a na . 4. To tlu* votaries 

of a certain goddess named NiLA-MVf ahi , who ottered to lier monthly 
fiacriticcs therein. 5. Tt) the Vednv and Lv r\nnhar , (hunters and 
savages), of f(»rnter day*', as jjlafe-A of protection, for tl.eir wives and 
children, from wdld beasts. 0. To ec^rtain men in lln* tune of Hama, 
who had monkey’s tails, whence the-e ]iits andiy some called V uHTauH^ 
7. To rakshasa.^ (or evil beings) who consMuctc‘d th(v-:e places of .safety 
for theif wives and children. H. 'J o a custom f)f early time.s after tho 
deluge, when men lived so long t,o he a burden to ibeni^elves, and 
their relatives, so that the latter put them in certain earthen bhells witli 
a supply of provisions and left them to die. 
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Thoso oxcavafions arc stated to be of various fashions, and sizes ; 
and SOUK- have the appearance of being tombs of great or distinguished 
men. Tradition states, tlyit great wealth was most certainly discovered 
and carried away, from some of these excavations. 

St'ctto)i '2. yin accuunf. nf Tondaitxan Clxal.rctvp.) ti in the district 
of' Cii n chi ( CJon jer enrol ) . 

1 here wen- forty-four generations previoii^l\ f>f the Choi i race, who 
were pi r-ons (jf self-u^overnmeut. V)Ut tlie 1 i-t of th<‘in K i; r i u no \ 
t’n )i, \N* (who liad onl\ a ^on and a f!aiitrht(*r\ lia\ing kilhil the son 
of tin* poet, the latter killed tin* kma’^^ and the king 

atr(‘rwariU formed an intereenr^c w itli one of the female .itteiulanl- of his 
eonit, ami liad privattdya son hy li(*r, who wa^ uaimal \'agi m vov k ;t- 
T\Nv^t. 'I'he <*}nhl as exp-o^ed in a oohlen l on the h.iiiks of 

the Cincrt ri\ er, and wa- di-^eovered hv the })t (tli)tuni\\ ami la-ad ofh- 
ca-r* of ila- kiiiLN who roM)]nniemh d it to the km:: for [irotc-et ion, as 
li.Miin hij,, . jj),] fj*om an ndondn float r heni-j mar t]j.‘ (-InM tiny 

ralh d ii Jdoud'n, 'The kitju u'ave it ni • hart>e lo hi' tpua ii, to rear it 
np ; wlion-eliiv nn<h‘rt-»ok the task, d he kin^ ■« J/ Od o /-/( or r ) 

\sa> alone '•oim-’Aliat iii-tjmTe<l in !h(‘ seeiat. liu' ehild ]-n)\ ed to f»o 
|,,is-os>od of heioa' qualiih-^. On eon-'nliinir how to ei\o hmi Lmo. 
(loin, an est- was ea't on ttie etaintiw northward, wherein the 

had eon-'lnietod tweiiu four tort", heino an innmu-i fovt'^t (wild 
or open jnaee) Kecoi it NG\(’n..rs. AMii^ht wnh the v, dd people (tV- 
} un'thfi) 1 ; hut eouid not eompjer them Aorisuvr hi> ille^iinnatt* -^on, 
with a unxat arm\ . f(dl on them, ami eompn-rwl tluni to (-xtenninat u.a, 
K i ja'Tia Nt.^ then 4 ame . and, haMiie tlie hu'e"! eleareti, toumled tlie dis- 
tinuni'^lied town of f Va/o/o parmn. in whieh lie hndt a and <lug a 

(•hannel for tlie rl\<'r /h»A/r to flow rliroiiiih. orm'ar, it. There being a 
dtlicm ney of' inhahitant s, KeiorrnNc.A g.n o h." minister mm li w<Mlth ; 
who, going to other eonutrie-', brought men ami women, and had them 
imirried bigether, aeeording to their respectne trihe^ or eagles. By 
wav of atJixing n .stigma on tlio newl\ eomjuered eonntry, the minister 
recommended that it should be v*allod I'ondA mayolalani, the laud 
of slaves,” But the king, without penetrating Ins minister’s design, 
calh -1 it 'l^ondoi-nKiudalooi ; and gave it to his illegitimate son Adon- 
DAi ; who was aceordinglv (*ro.\ned in Ci urhi; and, as he liad con- 
quered the ferocious p'-opU-, the former inhabitants, he acquired the 
additional epithet of Ch iknaerti. From that time the former name of 
th<* country ( (Uirunthnr likumi) became extinct. 

Ronarfis. This short paper lias its value, as being a brief and 
unvarnisliod account of an historical fact ; otherwise variouinv and 
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verbosely told, with mucli of superfluous fiction and rhetorical orna- 
ment. 

Section 3. A?i account of Cundava rayen^ and Chethu rnyen the 
two sovereigns of the Vcmnier (forest rnce^ a tribe of loiv cuhicutors J 
who ruled in the j art of Tiruividai Churam. 

This fort was in tlie district of Chingleput, and this acco\int was 
taken from the mouth of one named Saii ADKVKN-NATrAN. 

Anciently the Curumbar ruhvl in this country ; Ados da i Cholam 
came from Tanjore^ and destroyed them ; and, having; acquired the title 
of Ai)o?^ 1 )Ai CuAKRAVPftTi, hc ostahlLshcd in their place the Koudai 
Katti Vel!uzhai\ (agriculturists who hound up their hair as women do.) 
In those days the IVnn/Vr, or people, by perini'^sion of the ruler 

of the country built this fort for thcniscUes, as their own. Biit they 
paid tribute to tlie sovereigns of the Andhra^ Cai ncituy and Dravida^ 
countries. No written act'ount of their race has been preseiwed ; hut 
of their posterity C'a nua-k a yen, and C'hk rn ij-uaykn, came to the 
crovernment. Being skilful men they built their old fort very strongly. 

The measures of that fort, as now found are from soiuii to north 
1141 feet ; ea^t to west 1:200 feet. The hreaflth of its outer wall was 
20 feet. Arotind it there was a n*oat thirty feet broad. Besides thii 
outer one, thi're was an inner fort, and a palace on ilie top of the liiil. 

The nppM* fort was oa-t to west 250 feet ; south to north 195 feet. 

While ruling with considerable pow<‘r, they ,;t'<;jected all elamid of 
customary tribute I'rorn .superior kings. Tiiey wane lioth illustrious ; h\it 
Can'da van-raa Kv, wiis tlie most warlike of th»* tv\o. He fixed alarm- 
stations on eminenees, at certain di.stancf‘s, around his capital. There 
was no other king like him. When the rayer came to invade liim, as 
the drums were beati u at different hill-siatioiis, the rayer did not know 
in which the chief wa^, and at length the latter, wa’^ching hia opportu- 
nity, fell on the ruyer’s forces, and made great slaughter. The ra 3 'er ’8 
general, being greatly incensed, came with a great('r force ; ami, during 
four months, an uncertain war was carried on ; the chiefs place not 
being known ; while, niglit and day, he harassed the troops of the 
invader. The rayer now' desisted from open war ; intending to effect 
his object indirectly. Canoavan-raykn then greatly vexed the agri- 
culturists^ that Aoosdai CiiAKKWKRfi had placed in the land. The 
Vellarcfd^ in consequence arosf in a body, and went to Krishna 
fkAYKR, who sent the Wlyaldvur if\\r people of a Poligah) against 
Candava. That Polioar being beaten retreated, and sent .spies to 
inspect ihe fortress, that he might <liscovcr how to overcome Candava. 
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The spies discovered that at intervals of rest from war, Candava was 
entirely enslavcd|by the leader of a band of d incini^ girls, and announced 
the circninstance to the chief of the Whjuhichr tribe. lie came to 
Cri’AtHi, and gave her the offer of four bags of gold, as a bribe, to cut 
off th(3 head of Candavv ; to which, in<hiccd by a\cU'ice, she consenU*d : 
appointing a time for the Pcjligau, and hi^ ])eople to come. Tlit v came 
as api)ointed. Cucachi gave Cvndav\ poison, in a (-ake, from her own 
hands; which speedily took effect. !^he cut off Id^ hccid, and patting 
it in a dish, Inonght it to the apjiointyl jjI icc, and gave it to the Po- 
lk; All’s people. After sati-f\ing tJreni'.elves of the i lentitv of the 
head, tliey cut off tlie hcvel of the traitre-^, and w'cnt awav. In tlie 
inoniiiig \onngcr hrollnn*, Ckli thl: ha\f\, hearing this news, 
and being extia inely grieved, took tbe hundred companions of Cupa- 
f ill ; and, carrung liiein to a tank, after tying tlnnn in a row like cow’S, 
lie cut i>ff their l^ead'^ ; in proof wliereof that tank ia to thi^^ dav called 
^the lake of ror[ise'5^ !!-(> al>o burnt down tlieir houses; 
and tbe })lacc is to <lay calh‘d loiumt (the heap of Ciipa- 

rhi/ ; ami i** a place of d< ''olation. H<‘ aKo took the watchmen, who 
ha<l iieiilccted tlunr dut\, and ent otf their head"', at tlie above tank. 
'I’in* ^VlYAc^^ \K-Pui.K.\K faille With 111 " t:oo]i<, and fell on the fort. 
Uurinu t\M'nt\-"i\ daV". biiliting wa'-' iarri«d »ni. witli cnat lo<s on both 
"idi*'^ ; till, at length, tlie altaeking Polk.au took tlie tort : which, after 
that time. }>eearne a doj>enden«' y t>f the .I/i /g. king", who protected 
tlie ngnciilTuri.Nt". 

The’tnitli of the {fto<’edin2 iiarratiM is ;Ute">rd bv all the people 
living around about tliat ncighbourliootl. 

Sec(i(j}i 1. Jfi r('f'o//7if the Pagoda af 1 ft nridaichuyam (the 

alKtrc fo7't * in the Afcnt ih.stii* 

I he (U.cMual d.de of thi" pbu'e is remote In antiipniv ; tlie fane was 
built by Kicori i Mi \ CbionvN. It was repaired b\ (>»]ier ("uolas, and 
H vYtim. 'Tile St'hala Purattu ’i^ lo>t. Put tlie legend is to this elfoet, 
that an Appet' and Su^idarar (the poets) were on tlieir wav to sing the 
praises of Ktnz Kundtnxt (a iiill fane); they in(|nired of a shepherd 
(at ibis place) if there wa> any emblem of I8iv\ ni'ar, who pointed 
iben'i to one under a tree, amf disa’ppeared. Considering this as an 
a])parition of 8 iva, they eluinted ten stanzas coneorning the place; 
vvhicli are in existence down to the jiresenl time. As the Chola king 
adorned and einlowcd tliis fane, there may bo an inscription ; but it is 
reported to be in recondite Tamil, 'rhev further say that, directly 
under the view of the bullock of Siva, very mui h wealth is buried. 
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There certainly is some wealth concealed. If well examined, it would 
be found : it would not be needful, to that end, to dair'jge the walls, or 
structure, of the temple,* but only to reinov^e the flooring ; iiu other 
damage would accrue to the temple. 

Section 5, An account of the ancient gold products of Callatur and 
notice of ike histoi'y of that place. 

Anciently this was the second fortress of the Curuiuhar chieftains. 
After they had been destroyed In Adondai Cn a k k a v krti, the fort 
was in the liands of ten persons, Kho rode in palankeens, from ainoiig 
the Kemdui Katta Veltizher^ I hey were snhordinate'i to the r ja and 
regulated the country. A poor Purohita lU dhtnan came to the fane 
of Tiruval isvarery and bought a piece of ground at (iullutur ; tin; 
god afterwards personally appeared to him, and instructed him to gi\e 
the god notice when he ploughed and sowed tlie said field. He did so ; 
wlien the god came, on his rdhana, and, after sowing a handful of seed 
disappear(“l. The other corn was sown by the Bnihtn in. The corn 
sprting up luxuriantly ; svhile corn sown by other people was very weak. 
The Brohntan\s corn grew^ higher than a man could reach, but without 
earing ; to his great grief. \ Vehizhany passing by, being struck by 
the singular appearance of the c<»rn, phicke<i a stalk, and, ojiening it at 
the top, found an incipituil ear of gold, in consequence of which lie 
enticed the JJrnhman to an exchange of })rod!iets, ratified hy a writing. 
A long time after the corn threw’ out ears, and tlie .uirfaee presented a 
golden color. The raver of that time. name<f Hath Haht IIaykh 
hearing of the circiun>tauce, came himself, with an army ; and, having 
it reaped, di-trihuted the gold in the usual prijportion of corn, to tlie 
cultivator, tin' proprietor, ami the king. The ])roduct was heateii out 
on a bri(‘k flour, prepaicd for the purpose ; sucli a floor is named Cal- 
lam ; hence the tov\n came to be calh;d Pon Vehtiuta C<tllatut\, or the 
villaf(n fch ere gold gretc as corn. Remains of the oriek floor are still 
to be seen ; and the circumstance is traceable in other names of con- 
nected places. Some remains of the chaff of this harvest, are said to 
he preserved in the treasuries of neighbouring tenqiles. IVoin the time 
of Tondaman CfiAKiiA v1‘.hti dowu to Kkisiina Uayi:h's time, the 
fort was under the management of the* Velazhar, or agriculturists, 
Krishna Rayeu demanded of them to build an Agrahaiani, which 
they refused to do ; and he, in consequence, waged w'ar against them, 
with gieat Hlaughter, for six months : when they consented to his 
request, and built two choultries; one of which was called by the name 
of Krishna Raver- 
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Historical Indication, 

Divested of fa\le, the pyobability is that a gold mine was anciently “ 
discovered in the field of a Hrdhmany and worked by one of the raycrs. 
The closing circumstance is within the range of credible tradition. 

Section 6. — Account^ of the places of hidden treasure^ in the Arcot 

District, 

1. In PaduvuTy there are four Panta curzis in which, they say, 

treasure is contained. 0 

2. In Tiruvidaichuramy in a Peddri Kovily under the image of 
DurgUy there is stated to be buried treasure. There is a sort of pro* 
verbiul saying to this effect current among the country people there- 
abouts, Notice of an account given to a servant (gomasteh) of the 
surveyor general of seven vei^se]s of buried treasure, and of a human 
sacrifice, offered by some persons who, in consequence, took away one 
vessel, and went to live at Wandiwash, 

3. In Neynmaliy they say there is hidden treasure. 

4. Beyond that village near Chingleput the pagoda of Tiruvadts^ 
vereny at Calla(ui\ at Cvnatury Vemhaemn near ChinsrlepxUy Ult tra 
Miinry and some other places, there is said to be buried treasure. 

Remark, Perhaps Colonel Mackenzie's instructions to his agents 
included inquiries on the above subject : with one exception, as to the 
Panta curzisy I do not see that any light is reflected on past history 
by guc>* traditions, m 

Section 7. — Ancient history of Tondamand Janiy and its earlier 
inhabitants called Vedars and Curumbars, 

After the deluge the country was a vast forest, iuhabited by wild 
beasts, A wild race of men arose; and, destroying the wild beasts, 
dwelt in certain districts. There w'ere then, according to tradition, ao^ 
forts, only huts, no kings, no religion, no civilization, no books ; men 
were naked savages : no marriage institutions. Many years after, the 
Lurumbars arose in the Car7idta country : they had a certain kind of 
religion ; they were miirdercys. They derived the naiu^ of Cuvumbar 
from their cruelty. Sqme of them spread into the Drdvida dtsam^ 
far as the Tondamandata country. They . are now found near. Uttrn 
M^rur ; but more civilized. They ruled the country some time ; but 
falling into strife among themselves, they at length agreed to select a 
chief, who should unite them all together. They chose a man who bad 
some knowledge of books^ who was chief pi Dr country, anid 
was called Camanda Curumbo probhuy and Palajl raja ; he built a fort 
3 « 
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in Purahlr. He divided the Curumba laud into twenty-four 
and constructed a fort in each district. Of these the names of leu are 

PurnhiVy the royal fort; Callatur ; Amur; Piiliydr; 

ChemhuT ; Utthi Kadu ; KttUyatn ; Venguna ; Icdttukottai ; Padiivnr. 
While they were ruling, there was a coininerce carried on by ships. 
As the merchants of Cdvevi^mm-painam sought trading intercourse 
with them, the Cururnbars built the following forts (stations) for trade : 
Patti*pulnm ; Sdla-cupam ; Sala-pdkam ; Mf'yur ; Cddalur ; Ahnn- 
pari; Marncandm ; whence, b^h means of merchants from Cdvcri pum- 
patnnm^ and the Curumbar^ a commercial intercourse by \essels was 
carried on. They flourished in consequence ; and while without any 
religion, a Jttina ascetic came, and turned them to the Jainu cri^dence. 
Tlie Basii which the Pur a I king built after the name of that ascetic, i.^ 
still remaining together with other Basti and some Jaina iuiagi's in 
different places ; but some are dilapidated, and some de^-troyed l»y tlic 
hatred of the Brdh?naTi.s, They were similar to tlic Jninax of the 
present day ; they were shepherds, weavers, lime-sellers, traders. While 
living thus, various kings of civilized countries made inroads upon tluan 
as the Chola, the Pimdiya kings, and others ; and, being a wild peo- 
ple, who cared not for their lives, they succe.ssfully resisted their invaders 
and had some of the invading chiefs imprisoned in fetters, in front of 
the Pural fort. Besides they constrained all young people to entc*r the 
Jaina religion ; in consequence of .which vexation, a cry arose in tlio 
neighbouring countries. At length Auonda '^Panjore^ fonhed jtJie 
design of subduing them ; and, invading them, a fierce battle w|^^ 
fought in front of the Pural fort in which the Curumba king's troops 
fought and fell with great bravery, and two-thirds of Aoondai’s arrn\ 
was cut up. He retreated to a distance, overwhelmed with grief, and 
the place where he lialud is still called Cholan pedn. W hile thinking 
of returning to Tanjoie^ iSiVA that night appeared to' him, in a dream, 
and promised hun victory over the Cnrumbasy guaranteed by a sign. 
Tlie sign occurred, and the Curumba troops were tfuj same dav rout^’d 
with great slaughter. The king was taken ; the Pural fori wan thrown 
down ; and its brazen (or btdl-meUd) gate was fixed in front of the 
abrine at Tanjore, A temple was built where the sign occurred, ami a 
remarkable pillar of the fort was fixed there : the place is called Tiru 
mdli A sort » of commemorative ceremony is practis<*d there. 

Alter a little more fighting, the other forU were taken, and the C’arw m- 
bas destroyed. Adondai placed the Velazhavy as his deputed autho- 
rities ; having called them into the country to supply the deficiency of 
lithabitants, frote the Tuhsva ddsnm (modem Canara). They are call- 
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e<l Ttf/f/r.f Vellaz}^(ir to the* present day. Smne were brought from the 
Vhola (h'.sutOs stiV railed (Jhofa VeUazhar. He called from the north 
cirtain liruhiaons by birth, whom he fixed as accountants. The 
hondiu Kdlth Vt Uuzhur were appointed by him. He acquired the 
name (»f i 'fudcKn rrti from rescuing the people from their troubles. 
I'he name Cu runfbu-hltutni was discontinued, the country was called 
Toiida-imnd hnri ; and common consent ascribes to Adondai the 
regulation of the country. 

Jicniurks. The writing of the abo^^ paper was a little obliterated, 
and I think its restoration of consequence; for it seems to me rather 
more important than tliesc* local papers nsnally are. We have in it a 
elear and unvarni'^hed statement of the introduction of the lihidus 
(properly "in h) into tin* country, einaniijaccnt with respect to Madras. 
The Hindus liad c<doui/.ed the country south of the Colnroun at a 
nmch earlier period. 'I'hc trading from Cavpyipinn-jj itnum ; the eon- 
tpiest by Ano\i>\i ; the introduction of brahiu.ui'^ as aecoiintants from 
tile north ; art‘ niatlt*rs confirmed by other papers. d'he I el'izha.^ of 
the country hold tin* traditionary belief, that their an<*(‘•^lors emigrated 
from Tu/uvu. 'I'lie ( htd i VrJnzhas are cluefiy fnuiul in the south. 
*rhey wear a lock of hair on the front of tlieir head : not on the back, 
like othfo' Hiiulus. Tiie old Tnlarn or Ua Ini nn da language, tand 
ilie Madras 'raniik are \orv nearly the same language. 

Avvtnmt nf a i'urit mbit fort (rt Marntan acar Cauchiy in 
* I tr nut lur disf) ict. 

Tin's fort of mini vv<is formerly built bv the Cu) uaibas^ covering fortv 
cawiin*' of grouiul with two boundary walls, and was long ruled bv 
tliem. In the time of Kuisuna his dependant the raja of 

( bfa^lrpat fought with tliem ; and, after stmn* tinu‘ the i'araiiihu 
child \va> unju"tl} put to death. 'File Vnrtnohos were de^rrox (*(1, and 
d’iNfM A raja took that tort. He gave It as a Jac^hire to one of his near 
relatives, named Gn \ isn \ raja. He built two Kooifs (or fanes), and 
established an d^rnharo m for the ftnilnoatis. 

?s()te, TtMMA R VVER was the founder of as mentioned in a 

former paper. ^ 

Section 9. — An.acroant of Madurant ^cam in the Jugliirc. 

This place being the ancient boundary of the Madnra kingdom was 
called MadtiVihitactim (the end of ), in proof of which there is 

,au image called Madurai Chelli-ammen There is also a very ancient 
Saiva fane. It is said that Nai.a-raja, in his sorrowful pilgrimage, 
came to this place ; and, by taking the muddy water of that pool, was 
3 K i 
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cured of his leprosy. He built a temple there, to commemorate his 
cure. The tank was called by him Vishogntirtham, 4 The Chola raja 
built many other sacred edifices in this place ; and he himself lived 
there for a considerable time. The Sfhnln mahntmya of this place 
is connected with the Sfhala mahatmya of Madura, 

Remark, As the Madura Pur&nam contains a reference to the 
northern Madura^ it is well to know the precise locality thereby desig- 
nated. The reference to Nala r£ja is an allusion to an episode in the 
Mahdbhdrata, ^ 

Section 10 . — An account of the mine of a fort with seven waUs 

f one within the other at Avidu tdngiy written from verbal accounts 

given by Brahmans of Fir a^desam. 

In the Arcot district, not far from Pira^desam’^y are the extensive 
remains of a very ancient fort of seven enclosures. It is now concealed 
by brushwood, and lies waste. Gold cash, and other coins, have been 
found there. Hyder Ally is said to have examined it, and taken 
thence treasure. It was built, many years after Tondaman Chakra- 
VERTi, by ViRA Narasimha raja. He appointed a very stupid Man^ 
tiri (or minister). There was no investigation of affairs ; and this minis- 
ter buried the treasures, arising from the public revenues, and stultified 
the king. A. certain man named Viral-venkan, was wounded on the 
head by a neighbour ; and, going to make a complaint at the king's 
gate, could get no hearing. He thereupon went about the tow'u beating 
all he met ; and, as there was no inquiry, he *iAanaged to get some 
money, and to raise a small band of troops, with whom he took poal; 
near a burning ground, and exacted tribute from all who came to per- 
form funeral obsequies. By this means be became rich. After some 
time the king went out in disguise to ascertain the state of the tow'n» 
and heard a poor woman complain of having no money to pay the 
tribute. He inquired into the tax ; and then went i6 the Mantiri to 
ask why it was imposed, who could give no account of it. The king 
sent for Viral Vennan, who refused to come; whereupon some troops 
were sent against hina ; these were worsted, and then Viral Vemnan 
came, sword in hand, of his own accord, and falling down before the 
king narrated all his circumstances : whereupon the king bad his minis- 
ter beheaded, and put Viral Vennan in his stead. There is no other 
tradition Ptra^dasamf but possibly by going to Avidu-tangi some- 
thing might be learnt. 

J%e end of book No. 14. 

♦ This Pkra*d€$am it probably the Pi4a which it coupled with (or 

Chola) in the connieratiott of countries in the second edict at Gimar,-^Bo. 
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Book No. 20, Countermark 774* 

, 1. — List of Kings in the (JaH~yuga. 

A few names very defective in the three first ages. 

The Cali ytfga list commences with Janamejaya, and there are 
other names, without distinction of place or country, though we know 
some of them to have ruled in places very distant from each other. 
Rajendra Ciiola is dated by an inscription in S. S. 460, Dkva 
Maiia RAYERby inscription S. S, 1060, Vibupachi Haver S. S 1268, 
SxLuvA Nakavinoha Deva Raykh Jp. S. 1420, V^iKA Nakasinqha 
Kaykr S. S. I;i9l, Aurui4gzrbf. S. S. 1554. 

The list of course docs not admit of being abstracted. A few dates 
and names arc ritten as specimens. The list may be of use to refer 
to, ill comparison with other lists ; and, as now restored from an almost 
illegible state, will admit of easy transhitiou. 

It is followed by another li^t, of which the ink is so niuoh faded as 
to be no longer capable of restoration. IVoin a few names winch can 
h(‘ read it seems to be a fuller repetition ; the same names appearing to 
occur, with loiw and then a name not to V>e here found ; but it is not 
possihh* to make any tiling of it. as a Conner t(*d whole. 

'riiore follows a page of more illegible v\riting endorsed in English, 
.IS a h'lter ; and another lialf page of Pandiya kiiigs, of no value. 

Section 2 . — Account of the most ancient .\aires and pods, with their 
places arid duteSy in the JJrdvidn dts /m. 

I'liis^ section with srf^promising a title is a mere cheat. It has a few 
names of ascetics and poets, better known from other authorities, with- 
out the promised distinction of time and place ; and being quite worth, 
less, tlm copying of it was omitted. 

Section 3. — A general hst of books und inset iptions. 

*i'he list refers merely to certain parts of the paper^^ in the Macken- 
zie collection, .supplied by the writer of the list ; and of no pernia- 
lunit consequence, there being a fuller catalogue in exibtence. The 
copying was omitted. 

Section 4, — Account of Fradatta raja. 

The paper commences with a declaration ascribed to Brahma, of the 
severe pain, ami penalty, incurred by any one stealing even an atom 
of property from a fane of Siva, which inclusive of minor matters, in- 
volves the being sent to Kama puram (hellj, and the being sunk in a stra- 
tum of fire. There are other details of the evils which must follow the 
taking a bit of gold from the temple at Arunochellum ( TrinomalleeJ^ 
and of eating any tiling belonging to it, more fatal than eating poison. 
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In illustration Brahma narrates an account of the visit of Pradatta, 
king of Be7ia7'es and of the surrounding country, /in extravagantly 
hyperbolical language, and of bis becoming enamoured of one of the 

of the fiine at Arundchellum (or Trinomallee)^ in consequence 
of which his face was transformed into that of a baboon, ^ome of the 
great men said it was from an evil thought, and advised him to render 
special adoration to the image worshipped there, which lie did and 
recovered a beautiful form. These circumstances Brahma related to 
San AKA Ri'?hi. The enterin||j^on another narrative is announced; 
which appears to be the one contained in the following sei'tion. 

Observation, 

The preceding is probably part of a legend connected with thi‘ 'rrinu-* 
mallee temple ; and has been evidently constructed so as to impose a 
superstitious dread of taking any property from tliat plaice, or of covet- 
ing any thing belonging to it: it is very well adapted to the intellectual 
measure of the lower class of natives; it may illustrate manners and 
opinions ; but in any historical reference, it seems quite useless. 

Section — Account of Vajrangata Vdndi^ivn. 

The king of the fertile country on the banks of the Vaigai^ one day 
set out on a hunting excursion to the great terror of the elephants, and 
other hearts, and in t];e course of the chase he started a civet-cat, whicli 
ran directly for Trinooiullee^ and then went round the mountain, when 
it fell down from exhaustion, and dh*d ; the horse ( (Jnnavuttam) on 
which the Pdnditpi king rode, also fell down, fr^ln extreme fatigue, and 
died. Immediately two V’idki/adharns (celestials) appeared and sai<l to 
^he king, ‘ Why do \ou grieve, we were itnprisoned in bodies ihrougli 
the malediction oi' Durvasa -7 is from having trodden on some flowers 
ill his garden ; so that he commanded one of us to become a civa t-cat, 
and the other a horse. On our asking" wdion the sptdl would he dis- 
solved, he said it would be by Vajuangata Pa'ndiyan/ These two ani- 
mals then attained final happiness, by the merit of having gone* aroumi 
Arumachella hill (or Trinomtdlee) ; but as the king did not walk round 
but went round on horseback, he had no part in the merit. lie subse- 
quently made over his kingdom to his son named AnrhiANAN-oATA 
pANDfYAN, and became an ascxjtic ; residing near the hill. 12 is son 
sent him much money, with which he greatly added to the .splendour 
and of the fane. On walking round it, one day, the god Siva 

met him in a visible form; and told him that he also had been imjiri- 
soned, having heretofore been Inoua, who threw his diamond weapon 
( Vajran^a), at him (Siva), in consequence of which he was condemned 
to live on earth as VajRangata PANOirAN ; but that now from the 
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virtue of his munificent acts to the temple, he should be readmitted to 
his former state, ^d again become J3 e'vendba. 

Observation. 

The composition of this, like the former, is in poetical and hyperbo- 
lical language ; but with incorrect orthography. A Pdndiyan king is 
otherwise ijnderstood to have repaired and beautified Ti'inomnllee ; and 
on this circumstance the fable is constructed. It seems to be a portion 
of the Trinomullee i^t^haln-purana^ as may be ascertained when that 
Ptjranan comes to he examined. 8ut^ is of little use beyond illustra- 
ting native opinions ; and was restored because found in a book greatly 
damaged by time ; thougli in itself, this section remained quite legible. 

Section (], — T /ist of Chola kings. 

The list contains a few names only, without any dates ; the transcrib- 
ing them has not af)pearod to be of any importam-e. 

PiX'tace to the first part of the History of India composed by Nar- 
KAYANEN A'^tronoiiicr (of the Auunta Aon race). 

( This is not entered in the table of contents at the beginning of 
bo«‘k. No. 20.) 

Tins book was written at the request of Col. \V. Maci.eod of Arcot, 
(luring Lord Bentinck’s government of Modrffs. After the n^nal 
poetical iinocation it gives an account of the cause of its being written, 
lli(‘ difierent powers and kingdoms to be included : and the autliorilies 
('oii'^ulynl ill the comp^ation. 'I'he work proceed-^ to narrate the crea- 
tion of the elements of all things, by Nauha\ am:n ; the formation of the 
rrnlnnund>t)iu or mundane egg, and the division therein of the ordoi*s 
til* bein<>s and tilings. An account of the di fib rent ifugas. Formation of 
gods, usuras. and mortals. Avatoms of \ ishm', Kclip'^es ; fasting at 
that time peculiar to India. After some Indian astronomical details, 
llie writer states his jireferonce of another system, tlait of tlie earth 
turning on its own axis, and revolving round the sun, with diifcrent 
latiUides, (evidently derived from iiitereourse with Kurop<‘ans.) Geo- 
graphical divisions of India, on the native system ; some mention of 
Sip(d. MoghuUtntif Turkishtan and IJindastan proper. I'his leads to 
mention the birth of Krishna about one liundrod years before the end 
of the Dwdparn gvgn ; and his reigning in Dtairaka^ a town which ho 
had Imilf on the sea shore. The end of the first hook. 

'Die foregoing i.s another copy, .^o far, of the large work entitled 
Carnota nijakaL before abstracted. Should other Candams, or books» 
be found among the paper MSS. the whole MS. may be restored ; 
but the above is of no special use, being merely another copy of a por- 
tion which exists in the larger work. 
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Section 7 . — Account of the Jain temple of Parsvpna^ndtha-svdmi^ 
at Tiru Narrayanen Tdnda a village^ in the district of Yelvanachura 
Oottai. 

It is in the Vriddhdchala district : a St" hala mahaimya- In a certain 
wilderness, a kind of roots grew which Verdars dug up for food. One 
day a man of that class saw some growing in the cleft of a rock, and 
going to dig them up, discovered the image of the above god. A winged 
creature also appeared ; at whi<^ the hunter, being dazzled exclaimed 
“ Appa / Ayya /** The being said I am AppUy and Ayya is in that 
image." The hunter asked for a spiritual vision, and had one enlight-< 
ened eye given him ; the report of the circumstance led to much dis- 
cussion among the country people ; who, on consulting, noted various 
marks about the hills, and concluded that it must have been a place of 
residence, for ancient ascetics. The king of the country, coming to 
knowledge of these things, treated the hunter handsomely, and had a 
temple built on the spot. There is then a narrative given, as having 
happened before this circumstance, to account for the image being found 
there. This forms a Jaina version of the Pandiya king renouncing 
the Jaina system for that of the Saivas. By this account the famous 
Appar was bom and bred a Jaina^ but, through ill-treatment of the 
head ascetic of that system, he went away to the south, by way of the 
Chola kingdom, and became a Saica. In consultation with Sampanta 
and Bantarar, a plan was formed to convert the^dnd*y^i» king„ Appar 
by the power of incantation indicted on him a grievous illness, and then 
sent Sampanta, and Sundarar, with the Viputhi (or sacred ashes), 
saying that if he accepted these he would bo cured. He replied that 
being a Jaina he could not do so. On their returning with this answer 
to Appa It the latter indicted severer pain on tlie king ; and then went 
personally to him, and said, if his teachers could rearove one-half on 
one side, he would remove the other. The Juina teachers being sent 
for, said that to use magical incantation was contrary to their religion. 
Appar then promised to cure the king, to which he consented ; through 
the craft of Appar, and because an evil time for this Jaina system was come. 
After being cured Appar asked of the king to allow all the Jaina temples 
to be turned into Saiva ones at which he hesitated ; but at length being 
gradually overcome, mid through previous ignorance of his own system 
he was drip^ pver to become a Saiva / .and he then gave a body of 
troops into the hands of Sampantar, Sundarar and Appar ; with which 
they displaced the Jaina images, and turned the fanes into Saiva ones* 
But on coming to the hill in question, in this paper, as soon as Appar 
ascended three steps towards it he was struck blind. Astonished he 
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offered somo^ prayers, according to his Joina knowledge, and had one 
restored ; he then resumed the J ina way and had both eyes restor- 
ed. riie seeing what had occurred, carried him off ; and in 

a brick and chunam wafer-course near to Cliittarnhrant killed him. 
The account closes, as being given l>y persons who had received it 
downwards by tradition. 

Remark. The leading fact is historical, and every version of it, 
especially from opposite religious parties, may render it better defined. 

Section 8. — Chronological tahJes ay'the Hindu nijas f termed Juina 
kings (f the Dravida country in the table of contents of Book ^ Ko, 20.) 

A few names of kings in the first age ; a few names of the solar line 
ill the second ; a few^ of the lunar line in the third age; in the fourth, 
a mixture of names, one or two of them being Jaina : CiiANDRAGurrA 
is termed a Jaina, The Chola rajas. IIimv^ila a Jaina king. In the 
list of rasters, there are some names not usually met with in those lists ; 
scniK* dat<'s of the>e, and Chola kings arc given : ilio lilt com^s down to 
a modc'rn date. 

A of king'>«, in Crnnt'ha characters, is given; termed Jaina 
king'^ . 

Jleniurk. Tlie^e tliougli imperfect may lia\e some use for oc- 

casional rcferimce. 

Section 9. — Legendary Account of Cdnda Cottni {and statement of 

• 071 e7nigratiu7i of arttficei's front hidia by ,seu ward.) 

In the town of Mdnda anciently the Ca7iidl ir (artificers of 5 sorts) 
lived cio^el> unib d together ; anvl were cmjiloyed by all ranks of men, 
as there w ere no artiliccr- besides them. They feared and re>j>(H teil 
no kiuu', whicli offended certain kings ; wlio eoinhiued aaain^t 
them, taking witli them all kind of arms. But as the fort in 
which the Ca7)uila7' lived was enlirel\ eoii'^tructed of lo.uUtone, this 
attracted and drew the weapons away from the hainis of tin? assailant'^. 
Tlie kings then promised a great reward to any who ‘should burn down 
their fort No one dared to do tliis. At length tlie courtezans of a 
temple engaged to elYect’^t, and took the pledge of betal and areca en- 
gaging theiehy to do so. The kings greatly rejoicing, built a fort op- 
pose, e, filled with such kind of courtezans, who by their singing attract- 
ed the people from the fort, and led to intercourse. One of these at 
hmgth succeeded in extracting from a young man, the secret that if the 
fort were surrounded with varacu"^ straw^ set on fire, it might be destroy- 
ed. The king accordingly had this done, and in the burning down of 

♦ Paspaluui fruuieaUceum— L xnn. Kadra valid — Sa7is, 
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the fort, many of the Camalar lost their lives ; some took to ships, be- 
longing to them, and escaped by sea. In consequence tlaere were no 
artificers in that country. Those taken in the act of endeavouring to 
escape, were beheaded. One woman of the tribe, being pregnant, took 
refuge in the house of a chetty and escaped, passing for his daughtei‘. 
From a want of artificers, who made implements for weavers, husband- 
men, and the like, manufiictures and agriculture ceased, and great dis- 
content arose in the country. The king, being of clever wit resorted 
to a device to discover if any of t'?e tribe remained, to remedy the evils 
complained of. This was to send a piece of coral, having a fine tor- 
tuous aperture running through it, with a piece of tliread, 1o all parts of 
the country; with a promise of great reward to any one who should 
succeed in passing the thread through the coral. None coulil accom- 
plish it. At length the child that had been horn in the clu‘tty’s 
house undertook to do it ; and to effect it, he placed the coral over the 
mouth of an ant-hole ; and, having steeped the thn^ad in sugar, placed 
it at some little dJftaiice. The ants took the thr(‘ad, and drew it tiu ough 
the coral. The king, seeing the difficulty oveveoun*, gave great pre- 
sents, and sent much work to be done ; which that child, uiuler the 
counsel and guidance of its motlicr, performed. The king sent for tlie 
chetty, and demanded an account of this young man, which the chetty 
detailed. The king had him plentifully sup])lic‘d with the means es- 
pecially of making jdoughshares ; and having him married to the 
daughter of a chetty, gave him grants of land for his maintenance, lie 
had five sons, who followed the five different branches of work of the 
Camtilar tribe. The' king gave them the title Panchayet ; down to the 
present day there is an intimate relation bot\veen these five brandies, and 
they intermurrv with each other ; w^hile as descendants of tlie chett}' tribe, 
they wear the puyinvf^ or caste thread, of that tribe. Those of the Cimadktr 
that escaped by sea, are said to liave gone to China, It is added that 
the details of their destruction are contained in the Calingatu Bharani. 

'Remark, Here is no doubt liistorical truth covered under the veil 
of fiction and metaphor: it is particularly desirable to know' if artificers 
really emigrated from India to the eastward. The ruins of Manduy or 
Manduy remain without any records concerning that place, I believe, in 
any known history. The Calivgata Jiharani, a poem, is in the Macken- 
zia collection ; and will come under notice hereafter. 

Sectiofi 19 .- — Account of the CurumharSy and a Massacre of them by 

treachery. 

Under the raycr’s government the Curumhars ruled in many districts. 
They constructed forts in various places. They tried to make the 
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Muthaliers, {♦ad Velluzhas, render them homage ; to wliich the others 
did not consoftt ; and the Curumhars in consequence greatly troubled 
them. Still they did not submit Accordingly in betel gardens, and 
in many other places they constructed very low wicket gates, so that 
the Hindus coming to them must he forced to bow on entering. But 
the Muthaliers and Vella zhas, instead of entering bead foremost thnist 
their feet in first, and thus treated the Curumhars with contempt. As 
the latter had power in their possession, they vexed the said tribes- 
Those at length went to a barber ; and, promi^ing a gift of land, asked 
of him eonnsol how to dcstro}^ the Curunihai s . The barber gave them 
encouragement ; who then went to the houses of all his tribe and en- 
gaged tlieir services by promise. It was the custom of be Curumhars 
that, if one of their people died, the whole family should have the head 
siiaved. One of the seniors of the tribe of Curumhars died : and by cus- 
tom tbe whole triljf*, at oik; time, sat down to have their heads shaved, 
'i'lie afor<‘said barbcM*, on this occasion charged all his associates each 
one* to kill his man ; which they dbl, by each one cutting the throat 
of the person shaved, d'he women thus suddenly widowed had a 
great piU* of fire kindled into which they leaped, and died; execrating 
their enemies. Tlie ruins of the Curumhfn' forts and villages are still 
visihb’ ; being heaps of mould ; there arc' very old wells, some for in- 
stance ISadras : tlie hriek'. of tho'^e welU lia\e an a])pearaiice of 

great antiipiity. 

HcinarLs. What e\idonco is due to the tradition 1 cannot tell: if 
true, it adds another instance to tin' tragcilio, consequent to sectarial 
hatnul, and elfecied by stratagem and trecichery, which are numerous 
ill this collection. 

Sectio7i 11 , — Account of the IMynlavdr or Muttilyar at JYerva^ 

p<ilUyu)n. 

Tbe Curumhars, in the time of tlie rayers built forts, causeways, &c. 
In that time llu'St' tViyalvar cixmc from Ayodfuja, in the north. They 
brought with them two tutelary goddesses called Angalammai and \Vi» 
yahnumai ; together with attendants (as supposed of these idols). These 
first halted at Vidjjuram. At that period one Chknnapa nayak was 
acting with great violence, and killing ihany people. The rayers in 
consequence promised to tliis new tribe, that if tliey would remove the 
nuisance he would give them the district, so cleared, as their reward. 
In consequence, by the powder of their goddess, they took those robbers 
and having obtained the district of Chknnapa nayak, they first gave it 
the name of Canda-gadi-palliyam. Subsequently, as the Curumhars gave 
much trouble, and insulted the Muthaliers^ the riiyer made great pro- 
3 F 2 
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mises to these Wiyalvar if thej would destroy the CurfjLtnhars. The 
Wiyalvar, in consequence by the aid of the raycr’s troopsi, and a thou- 
sand men of their own, destroyed the (Surumhars , The rayer gave 
them great distinction for the same, and villages. They established 
their goddesses in two villages ; and hi one had also a Vaishna^ a fane. 
They built a palace which afterwards was sold to discharge a debt. 

Remark, This account may be compared with another book and 
section, making mention of the Wiyalvar ; and this tradition, if true, 
adds to the proof that the earlier inhabitants of the^ Carnatic were de- 
stroyed, to make way for colonies *of Hindus, 

[To be continued.] 


II. — On file ipplicution of a new method of Block-printings with 
examples of unedited coins printed in faeshnile, Hy 
PuiNSEr, Cyc. 

In all ^Tuhammadan countries it is the well known custom of 
who move in tlio rank of g(Mitleuieu to a]>|>ly their seals in lieu of tIaMV 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and <dlu‘r written doeunionts — noi as 
we arc ficcustomed to do it by an inijnvssiou on wax, but by suiiMriiu: the 
flat surface of the ‘^oal with ink and printing: in the nn'uiner of t\p<‘, so 
as to lea^’c on the pa])er a ciplier upon a hlaek field. It may 

bo in con^equeiico of tins enviom, as niucli as from religious piejudico,. 
that Muhammadan seals aro..ljnost in variably confined to letter inotto.s ; 
seldom ornamented, l)nt, if so, merely with flowers,’ &e. done in out- 
line; because such only can bo f iitbfuily pourtra\ od in a t v pe iin])res- 
slon, w'hich of couise cannot at all represent a head or other relievo 
design. 

The money of tlie Tilu^almans was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or the title,-, of the sovereign, wall adapt- 
ed to a flat and thin surface r>f metal. 

Seeking an easy and ( xpeditiou' modeof making public the collection of 
Muhammadan coins in my own and my friends’ cabinets, it thus ociair- 
redtome that by forming from them in sealing-wax or in typo metal an 
exact counterpart of :^’e die which had struck tlicso rupees, I slionld be 
able to tise it, in the nati,*^* fa-hiomfor producing ink inipre.«sions along 
with the ordinary letter t\pe; ./liile, as the coin itself would in every 
ease furnish the mould, every chance of error in copying would be 
removed : and, though the elegance of a shaded engraving could not bo 
attaiucfl, still this would be more than compensated by the scrupulous 
fidelity of the representation. 
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My first was so encourag-ing that I at oiico rc solved on carrying 
the plan into j^xecution on an extensive scale, and I liavc now prepared 
for the pre.ss upwards of* two hundred coins done in this novel and 
cxcccdhioly simple manner. 

As liowever it will be in every respect more con\oiiieiit to present 
tlieiii in a cuntinued series as an accompaniiTicnt to iny tables of the value 
of Indian coins already published, I propose merely to introduce into 
tlie pages of the Journal a few examples of such coins as are new, rare, 
or from other causes worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deference to tlie established cnstoin ui such cases, I must 
assign to this newly invented art some Greek polysyllabic ap[)elldt!oii ; 
and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun ) I cannot pro- 
post' oim more expressive of th(‘ process than Rupog rujihif — not from 
rifpce the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word i njin ‘ form, likene.'iS,’ but in a genuine and on Uodox man- 
ner from the Greek pottos, ^igi/aris ce)a,ov .>ealiiig-u a\, the substance 
upon which the imjnessiou of the coin is first received and \\hich will 
ilNclf serve as the printing material, if it be not desired to ])veser\e the 
block in tli(‘ more durable material of type mf*tah i)y a second transfer 
from tli(' sealing-wax to a clay or g\psinn mould into which the latter 
snb'^tance cjui he cast in ti*e u>ual manner, sharpness of outline 

is lost by tiiis triph' oju'rntion, and where a great many copies are not 
reipiired the rtijHjgruphtcal process may be safi ly confined to the first 
stage, or simple imi^rossic^ on sealing-wax. 

As a first s])eciineii, then, of the capahilitie*; of tins art oi' rupographif 
I select a coin, or rather medal purchased by mys(df some years ago at 
J'pnnres. It is of II us in x Sn \h generally accounted the last ^i{fi 
monarrh of Persia; for after Ins abdication in A. H. 1135, his son 
Tamasi* held hut a noniinal sovereignty, the real power being u&urped 
by Mahmud the Afghan. 

Ma KSDEN would designate this as one of the medals of the Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hune- .md worn on the neck. 
It had, when 1 bought it, a iiasp for suspension ; but still I do not ima- 
gine it to have be<m struck ibr that express ])urposo, but rather as a 
crown piece for distribution to courtiers on a birtli-day, as is still the 
custom at Delhi^ at Lnkhnow and other native courts. 11 is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somew’liat above as much in value. 

Marsden gives the drawfing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

The following is the uvsmismatical description of my medal. 
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Sultan Hosein Shah Saffavi^, $ 
reigned in Persia y A. II. 1106 — 1135, (A. D. 1694 — 1722.) 

Silver. 


[May, 



Legend of the Obverse^ 

JjIa;! 

Centre. ^UoIm# 

f I |A iilJ; cLI^ ^c ^a/na ) 

Peverse. 

Area. Ail) ^ ^ aIj) ^ yMu j 1 ^ 

Margin, ^^ 5 ^ 

O^ar^ 

Ob , — The Sultan the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, Abu*l J/w- 
zaffar ul Sultan bin ul Sultan, Sultan Hosein Shah Deuadur Khan, of the 
Sa/vi race : may God perpetuate his kiugdom and bis dominion ! Struck at hfuhdn, 
1118 (A. D. 1694). 

/Ifep.— There is no God but God ! Muhammad is the propuet of God ; All is the 
favorite of God. 

Margin, — All, Hasan, — Hosein, Alt, — ^Muhammad, J&far,~MCl3a, Alt — Muham- 
mad, Ali— Hasan, Muhammad. 

(The twelve lindms in the order of their succession.) 

Specimen 11. 

ITiis is a c«in presented to me by General Ventura to complete my 
series of the Patan sovereigns of Delhiy being the only one of the foun- 
der of that dynasty whi(^ I had yet seen. Since then Captain Burnes 
has favored me with the sight of a duplicate in less perfect preservation, 
procured by himself^ I believe, at CabuL I give it as a specimen of 
what Rupography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 
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printed in Rupography. 

The form iieenis imitated from that of the Abbassite khalifs, Having 
the legend iU concentric circles written in the Cufic form of Arabic, 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface is 
worn smooth ; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens, the 
whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother Mr. 
11 . T. PlilNsEP. 

It is curious that the common title of SJiahdh iil din^ by which Mu- 
hammed is generally known in Indian l^istory, does not appear on this 
Ghazneli dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of ghids ul 
din, ‘ the supporter of the faith,’ and tfioaz ul ndsir le dhu the humbled 
of the defender to the faith — (.vc. to the Caliph of Ihtghddd). Proba- 
bly the patent for the new title of Shahdh ul din^ the flaming sword of 
faith, given in honor of his brilliant and destructive expeditions into 
India had not yet arrived from the court of the caliph. If so the word 
tiaain (90) in the date may be read wrong. 

Shahab ul i>i'n, Muhammao. bin Sa'm. 

Founder of the Ghori dynasty of Delhi. Reigned A. H. 388 — 602, 
(A. D. 1192—1200.) 

Silver. Weight 7?3.4 to 92.6 grains. 



l egends on the co7icentric circles of the Obverse. 

aIJI ^ iJ./! 5 I* 

^ Ditto o f the Reverse. 

Ui ff 

[The inscriptions are copied at length in plate XXI.] 
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Oftrersff.— (From the Koran.) “ It is he that sendeth his messengi r for righteous- 
ness” ^ 

There is no God but God, Muhammad is the v>ophct of God 1— The mighty sove- 
reign Ghids ul dunya va w’dfn, Abu*l/ateh, Muhammad bin Sa’m. 

Reverse, — This dirhem was struck in the city of Ghazneh^ in the year five hundred 
and ninety-six. 

The coin of the mighty sovereign, Moaz ul ndser Ic din, abu'l dunyd va ul din 
Muhammad bin Sa’m. 

Specimen III. 

Among the coins discoveretlgby General Ventura in the great tope 
at MUnik^dla^ and described in^my third volume pi. xxi. fig. 10, and 
page 310, were two of the Sassanian type, having Sanskrit legends on 
the margin of the obverse. I did not then attempt to decipher them, nor 
am I a\Mire thnt iheir explanation has been since effected elsewhere. 

Captain 11 tunes has been so fortunate as to pick up throe more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 

They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancient monument ; which is by no means improbable, for w(; may 
be very sure, that full half of the fruits of the late explorations of the 
various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and are scat- 
tered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already established. There is no harm in this, 
as it will tend to preserve such relfcs from destruction ; but we must for 
the future be on our guard against spurious 4||cciinen^ which wdll mul- 
tiply daily. 

Captain Burnes' discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the Sanskrit legend ; his coins have helped me to the 
general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have hot wdiolly 
explained its contents. I found on collating the live legends now at my 
command, that three of them (vide PI. XXI.) were ‘^lorl of the others 
by two letters, which in the most perfect of Captain Buunks* coins 
might be clearly read as nita f^?T •• Remembering an analogous 
omission on one of the Gupta coins of Canouj\ wherein some speci- 
mens had the rijayaja an<l others vijayajanita — ^both of the 

same concluded that the preceding anihialous letter on all 

the mart be a ^ and indeed it has no small affinity to the modern 
N^gari and Bengali j. The two preceding syllables, again, there 
could be riQ doubt about; being in all five examples deva. Now 
devaja and devajanita^ ‘ offspring of the gods* is the well known epi- 
thet of the ancient Persian nionarchs as well as of the Sassanian race. 
Thus in the trilingual inscription on the Nakshi-rustam sculpture given 
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iu KffR Porter’s traveia in Persia^ vol. I. 548, we have in the Greek 
character : 

TOTTO TO nPOCnnON MACAACNOT ©EOT APTAHAPOT BAClAEnC BACI. 
AFHN APlANnN EKPENOTC ©EHN TlOY ©EOT nAHAKOT BAClAEfiC 
which is repeated below in two forms of Pehlevi, that for want of type 
I am obliged to omit. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devaputra shahdn shdhi^ it may be 
remembered is applied to the king of Persia in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, as revised in last November’s Journal. * 

Again on the Sassanian coins, rca<k by the Baron de Sacy as far as 
they are published by Ker Porter (for I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the Baron’s work on the subject,^ the Pehlevi legend runs : 

K[yc 

Mezdezn heh Hhahpura malakdn malakd* tmnochaivi men yezdan. 

* Adorer of (^imuzd, excellent Shalipur, kiug of kings, ofli^pring of the divine rfice 
of the pod«.’ 

Tlio natural doduciicn hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit legend 
would aKo turn out to be a translation, or an imitation of the Sassanian 
forniiila : and thus in fact it has proved to be. I here insert the facsi- 
mile of (kiptain Burmes’ host coin, slightly retouched in the letters that 
were lea^t in relit'f ; , 

Itido-sassnnini dirhem , 

Silver. Weight 53 grains. 



T^cgend. 

Obverse. Head of Milhra (Ornnizd), Pehlevi very distinct but unread, see PI. XXI. 

Rirersc. On the field, three letters of au unknown alphabet (like the Arme* 
nian ?) oi perhaps numerals ? 

Margin. -(Rr 

i)ri hitioira Airdna cha parameswara Sri Va'uitiga'x devajanita. 

In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are the p and me 
of parameswaray and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed the 
first letter is different in every example, as will be seen in the litho- 

• In the examples given I should read this passage — Malaktin tnaluk Airdnarit 
hut the Sassanian coins requb-e study ere they can be properly made out* 

3 G 
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graphed plate, as though they were all different namearof the same 
family. Now to analyze the sentence : * 

Hitivira 1 suppose to be a corrupt w^riting of hridivira ‘ noble 

in heart/ equivalent to the Pelilevi word h^h translated by excellent.” — 
Air6na cha pnrame.sivoray and the supreme lord of Airdn or Persi't, 
may be read (perhaps better) Airdn va Pdi'scswanu the lord of Iran and 
JFars. For the name, we have severally phd,chuy va, schn, or hd / followed 
by ^tigdn or hitikhdn ; and lastly derajanitUy as before explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find owners for such names, and although this 
is the third time I have alluded to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, still I fear we ha\e much to learn before we can imravel its 
entire histor\. For the present I leave unnoticed the Pehleri legend, 
merely ])lacing under view in the annexed plate, corrtispouding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 


III.— A o/c on the nffinitirs of (jrnlafiicn of reic ( Putnviojthild 

of Snuerh^/ J. a Genus if Iliivivtile 'restficea, Jfy \\\ II. Bknsok, 
JFH.yf/. Ih'ngdI Civil Serrice* 

INIuch nii>apprehension appears to e\i>t with regard to the proj)er 
location of the Fluviatilo bivalve genus (iHlnthva of Fhat 

distinguished author jdaced the shell among liis *‘('oiJ(|ues Fiuviatile^,'* 
and considered it to he nearly allied to Gifvena. referring merely to the 
teeth as a suffi-ciently distinguisiiiug character. KANCj^more unaccount- 
ably. either on a cursory' examiuauon of the sliell only, or of its description 
and without reference to tlie indication.^ of the characters of its iuhabi. 
taut, which the testaceous covering exhibits, says that it would perhaps be 
advisable to unite it to (Jifrena. It is true that this writer includes not 
only the Conefue and isyiaphaced^ but also the Mactrace^ey Vardiaved^y 
and Lithophagi in one overgrown section, which I as demominates 
(Jonchac;ees/‘ but this attempt at generalization does not, in anv wise, 
absolve him from the charge of mistaking the place of the gemi» in 
question in the family, which he has thought lit to constitute. Hie 
fortuitous acquisition of a specimen of this still rather rare shell enables 
me to offer some obs<*rvations concerning it, whicllpiay serve to illustrate 
i{s true affinities, and may not only tend to coufinn Lamarck’s sejmra- 
tion of it from Gyrefiay but likewise shew' the propriety of its location 
in a differe;^t family from that which he classed it. 

The remaining genera of Lamarck’s Concha', whether niatine or 
iluviatiie, consisting of Vyrena (including the more modern genus 
Corbicula) CycluH, Cyprina, Cylherea, ^c., possess the ligament and 
siphons ou the longer side, or that which occupies the dorsal iispect of 
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tlio beaks ; o?i the other hand in the Nymphacece^ ^ and especially the 
true l^onacid%f*^ such as JJonajc, Capsa^ &c. the ligament occupies the 
place ot‘ the lurmle, and the siphons are exserted from the contraverse 
side or that towards whicli the beaks incline. In the fluviatile Conches 
the siphons are very short, and, as a necessary consecjiience, the siphoual 
scar is either very short or not apparent ; while in the Nymphacecs 
it is very conspicuous, reaching in Capsa and Donojv to the centre of 
the shell, and giving certain eviilence of an cdongated siphon. In 
these important particulars Gatnthea agrees with the Doyiacides and 
ditF#‘rs from the C'vnvhrt', Its ligaii^mt occupies the lunule instead of 
surmounting the corselet ; the sijdions occupy the contraverse side of 
the beaks ; and lastly the elongatc'd siplnmal s<*ar, indicative of a strong 
distinctive character in the animrd, dt‘cides its location a})art from the 
group wlmdi includes Ctjvena. Its anal<»gies also have reference to the 
Dotiarifift' in the pcfuliar truncation of the lunular side for which that 
family is remarkahh*. 

An t'\aminauou of the teetli of ColatltfOy will further show* its 
relation tv> the iJouuvului' ami its separation from (\in'cna'\ . In Ct^reufi 
the tlireo jiriinarv teelii are alike tliwrgcnt, seeming like rrmiote elided 
portions of r;»\^ )>roc(‘eduiM from a common ct'utre. In (wahtthva and 
Capsa the ]>rlmar\ teeth in the left \alve eon^i''l uf two radiating 
]>roininences nearly joined at their points uf Jep»irturi*. and i'xhibiting, 
in tlie jneludv'd hollow space, an ohtuse triangular tooth ; in the right 
vaUo there are two similar hut more closely approximated jiriniary 
teeth, with ati interjacent hollow fitted to receive the triquetrous tooth 
of the o])})osite vaho. 

Ill C'ffpsa and (iuliithca the ligament is sliiLTularly short, occupying 
abroad space dost* to the Ixaks, and imnu diately o\er the cardinal 
teeth. In Cj/tma this iinjiortant apparatus is removed towards the 
posterior lateral tooth. 

Lamarck following BRooniERKs, decided on the separation of Gala- 
tJiPU from Ct/renaf from the conside/ation of the form and position of 
the teeth alone. The particulars now' stat<?d, will shew liow' well those 
characters might have been relied on evem for a more distant separation. 

• Noth.— of Sow'rrby (Crassina of T^amarckJ is out of it® place 
among the Nyittphaceop. Its hinge amt siphons both refer to the Conch<e, 

t Note, — I n this comparison I have the typical species of Ct/rena in view, 
•uch as Cymrta Sumatrana^ so commonly imported into Calcutta from the 
Sundurbuus, for the purpose of reduction into lime, and not the aberrant species 
with elongate serrated lateral teeth, which are so numerous in the upper portious 
of the Oangetic branches, and which constitute the genus Corbicula of Megerlk 
3 o 2 
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Later naturalists in their attempts at generalisation, have underrated the 
characters of the teeth, and overlooking the auxiliary ^characters im-* 
pressed by the inhabiting molluscum on the shell, furnish a proof, if 
any were wanting, of the value of distinctions taken from the hinge> 
which will always be found to vary in nearly as groat a degree as the 
inhabitant of the shell, to which we must ultimately look for those 
distinctions which will stamp the generic character with a real value. 
Where good opportunities may not occur of studying the animal of a 
bivalve shell, a careful consideration of the teeth aided by the situa- 
tion and length of the ligament aiid siphonal scar, w'ill seldom, if ever, 
fail to indicate its true place in nature. 

Lamarck imagined that the genus Galathea inhabited the rivers 
of Ceylon and India, and Rang appears to be equally ill informed on 
the subject of its true habitat. The specimen which Mr. G. B. Sowerby 
obtained for me in London, was stated to have been procured from the 
river Zaire or Congo. The complete occupation of Ceylon by the 
British Government, without the discovery and transmission of any of 
these shells ^rom the island, ought to aCFord a sufficient evidence of its 
non-occurrence in that quarter ; but the recent discovery of the jackal 
in the Morea by French naturalists, after the opportunities so long 
enjoyed by our countrymen of exploring that region had failed to elicit 
that interesting information, forbids our placing complete Reliance on 
such negative evidence in disproof of the existence of Galathea in 
Ceylon. 

In eonclurion it is proper to remark, that I have not met with Sower- 
BY’s observations on Potamophila ; should he have indicated the correct 
place of the genas, I can only plead, as an excuse for my work of 
supererogation, that I have been misled by the statement ^f a later 
writer, w'ho, from the nature of his work and his opportunities, ought to 
have been acquainted with the latest information on the subject of the 
Testacea, into the belief that the knowledge of the affinities of this 
shell had not only not advanced, but that it had retrograded since the 
date of Lamarck’s publication. 

Barmllyy Rohilkhundy March 1838. 


lV,^Aecounf of the Hurricane or Whirlwind of the ^th April, 1838. 
By JIfr. J, Flotd, (communicated by J. H, Patton* Esq^ Magis- 
trate qf*^e 24-Pergunnahs. J (See Sketch m PL XVIJIJ» 
Agreeably to your request I beg to hand you the following account 
cd our visit to the viBagee that have suffered by the storm of the 8th 
instant. 
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1636 .] Calcutta on the &th April. 

We proceecled to Codalea and on our arrival met one of the aufferaii 
a brahmin, wKb had lost his family consisting of five persons, and had his 
leg broken. The outskirts of this village have a beautiful appearance and 
seem to have escaped the storm. The storm seems to have done little 
damage to the west* and south of Codalea^ but from north to east it has 
made dreadful havoc, sweeping every thing before it. Indeed, with the 
excejition of the government salt chokee and a few habitations adjoining 
it, all Codalea has suffered more or less ; some houses constructed of 
brick and clay have followed the general wreck : the walls have almost 
all crumbled into dust : large trees 'have been torn up by the roots ; 
some have boon broken at the stumps, while the small and elastic ones 
have c'^caped with only the loss of leaves and branches. 

A peepnl tree around which a bur had entwined itself attracted my 
particular attention. A brahmin whose appearance denoted him to be 
about the age of 80 years, informed me that the tree in question was a 
favoiuite resort for the village nymphs and swains and for themselves 
on particular occasion^ ; and that it afforded shelter to the weary tra- 
veller ; that it had been standing time out of mind and to the knowledge 
of the oldest inhabitants had never lost a bough. It was the first tree 
that encountered the storm and the first that fell. The oirele from 
whence the roots sprung was 35 feet in diameter, and these being of 
extraordinary length caused the earth to come aw'ay with the tree and 
to leave a chasm of about 38 fwt in width by 14 in depth ; most of its 
.stovitor l)i‘anches wrenched oft and thrown into an adjoining tank^ 

at such a distance as to prove the extraordinary violence with w^hich 
the tree was assailed. 

Tlie paths were obstructed by fallen ti\es. $ic. and the tanks choked 
with branches, in consequence of which they have become either impas- 
aable or stagnant. 55 persons have sustained bodily injury, but reports 
vary as to deaths ; I am certain many must have lost their lives on the 
occasion, but there is no arriving at the actual number of those ; 17 have 
had their limbs veiy severely injured and I fear cannot survive. As 
many of the wounded as we possibly could find were collected together, 
and were attended to by the native doctor who accompanied us. The 
females of the “ Koolin" families were looked after in their temporary 
abodes, and the severest cases we advised to be removed to the hospital 
at Allipore, but without effect ; the “ Guuga” they said was close at 
hand, whither their friends would take them were they to die. To pre- 
vent our enforcing our wishes they appealed in the most pathetic terms 
to ttieir relatives and friends, and intimated . to us that they preferred 
• Where a few house:* have been left entire. 
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death to quitting their families, their birth*places and their homesi 
even for a few days. f 

The gomastah used his iniluence : money was even offered, but it 
was of no avail ; and we were eventually obliged to abandon the project. 

As much medicine as could be conveniently spared we made over to 
the gbmastah and instructed him how each kind should be used. We 
then took our leave of the houseless sufferers of Codatea and bent 
our course towards Bifhvnthpore village to the west of Codalea, On 
entering the limit of this village we wore of opinion thiat it had not 
suffered in comparison with the former, and congratulated some of the 
inhabitants whom we mot, upon it. They invited us to visit the interior 
of the place when they said we should bo better able to judge of its con- 
dition : we had not proceeded far when we were convinced we had come 
to a hasty conclusion ; for about a quarter of a mile in length not a house, 
hut nor tree had escaped the violence of the stonn, in fact every thing 
that opposed its progress was levelled to the ground. Persons visiting the 
place ignorant of the occurrence of the storm, would suppose the mis- 
chief, as far as trees are concerned, had b »cn caused by fire ; I had almost 
come to the above conclusion myself on observing the stumps of trees, 
withered Jeaves and here and there posts of houses, &c. Such was tlio 
violence of the wind that cocoaniit and date trees were twisteti out of 
the ground and hurled to a distance of two or three hu^^red feet;- 
granaries out ai number have be^n swept away, and life both of man and 
beast destroyed. We traversed the Whole extent of the village and wit- 
nessed many shocking sights. In one place a cow was dug out after 
remaining bent*ath the ruins four days, and though life was not extinct, 
cjrows and vultures were devouring the body. 

When so many lives of human beings and animals have been lost 
without adequate means for the immediate removal of the bodies, it was 
to be expected that the stench proceeding from the^ putrid carcases 
would become intolerable and deter any one having a regard for his own 
life from entering the place. But neither the putrefaction nor the repul- 
sive sight of mangled hodies deterred Mr, Patton from visiting the 
place and giving such instructions to those under his authority as the 
peculiar cases of the vHlage and of the maimed seemed immediately to 
reqmre*. The humanity thus exhibited contrasts most painfully with 
the conduct of those villagers who had sustained no injury— they were 
iadMferent"^^to the misery and woe inflicted upon others, and seemed 
ahnost indiflerent to their own concerns* 

* Mr, Pattok has raised a subscripUoa and distributed It anioog tbs sunrlvers* 
—Bo* 
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1838*3 Calcutta on the 6th April. 

I left my feather at Bykunthpore and visited Majaree Gaon, Pergun* 
nah Anarpuni Dvm Dvniy Anundporej BaleaghattUy the salt water 
lake, and adjacent villages. Baleaghatia towards the west does not 
appear to have experienced the effects of the storm in all its horrors, as 
only a few huts came to the ground, and hut one life was lost ; but Mr. 
(ir. Pkinsj:i*\s saltsvorks on the opposite side of the canal have suffered 
materially*. 

I could not ascertain the actual loss of life and propertv in the canal, 
hut by information collected from the boatmen and others it would 
appear that ftrte<‘n lives were lost, aiitl about twelve boats. 'I'liat there 
may have been more 1 do not den\ ; I only saw five wrecks, one of 
tluMu in the new dock said to liave been conveyed thither by the violence 
of the wind, the anchor of vvliich must h.ive vveiglual at least twelve 
inaunds ! But in “ lUiirnula' almost every boat was swamped. The 
villages of Smuhimdal and ChotrhagfDt, have been laid de^-olate : men, 
^^omen, and children have died without number as well as animals — 1 
say without number, because there was an establi>]jed hat in iSambandaly 
and on that day, 1 und<»rsiand, it wa** crowded to excess by people 
frenn the neighbouring villages well as by the re-idents. At By* 
kuntJipoi e and the vi'^itatioii has been awful indeed, but at the 

first mentioned places it surpasses all description ; as far as the eye 
► could reach not a iiouse is to bo seen, the grass (I am at a loss how to 
account for it ) has heen consumed, and the choppers of houses have 
vanished as if the\ were mere vapour: 2}(tn^(ths have 

been carried up, and in their descent shattered into atom«. The 
bark of tlie palm-trees have heen pealed olf as witli a knife, and their 
leaves broken into shix'ds ; 1 am of opinion that the effect of the whirl- 
wind was more seven ly felt at Chowlwgun and Snmhandal than at 
any other part; also, that it was owing to the vast expanse of water 

• Some pnrticvilara of the aamajare sustniiicd bj these ^^oJks arc \\ortby of record. 
An iiou suit boiler ^^eig^Uu)g nioi c than a iiiHiiiul was iiued luto tite air and coh- 
voyed a few ^aids distance : — the tiles of the Ici races laid ni the best cement were 
ripped up us it were by suction. A bcauliah or plc,'t‘*nrc boat, l>ing on the ground 
for repair disappeared, and only a few fmciuents weie found: — the chimney was 
thrown down and tlie roofs of the suit gulas blown a^\ay — it appears from an observa- 
tion of Prof. O’Sh AOGHNKSSY ill tins month's Asiatic Society’* Piocccdings, that 
some of the salt tell in lumps at a gicnt distance ! Large hcaiiis Mere lodged on the 
salt works from the o/i/jamVc side of tlie canal; but the most extraoi diaary proof of 
the force e.Ketted in a Utcriil diicctinn was evinced in the piojcction of a slight 
bamboo horixioatatly through one of the raised tiled walks, which pieixed through the 
whole breadth, breaking the tiles on both sides, it has been cut otT and preserved 
in situ as a iiiouuiiient of the storm. — \ aix-pouudcr could hardly liave forced so 
light an arrow through a mass of earth five feet thick. — K d. 

'f Canoes and hollowed log» of wood used as fishing boats. — K d. 
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over which it took its course ere it met with any imjfediment, and 
having encountered one of the above \illages almost imaiediately after 
crossing the water every thing before it was swept away. It pursued 
its course in a southerly direction, levelling trees and houses in its 
course, exhausting itself at Coduha. The villages of Samb nidal and 
Chowbagan are well raised ; the lands surrounding them, being remark.- 
ably low and bounded on the east, west and south by paddy fields, and 
on the north by the lake ; no regular road leads to them but merely 
bunds, constructed for the pi-eservation of the annual crops over which 
the inhabitants travel, which circumstances seem to account for the 
greater violence of the hurricane at these places. About three or four 
hundred yards to the west of Sembandaf there are a few scattered huts 
slightly injured, and that chiefly in their thatch. 

These villages were chiefly uihabited by fishermen, who were at the 
time on the lake, and never felt the effects of the storm till on their 
return they found their villages demolished and only a few surviving to 
account for the occurrence. From the position of some of the bodies 
I should suppose that, escaping the filling houses they had been thrown 
down by the whirlwind ; or the wind being excessively hot, which is 
said to have been the case, deprived them of breath ; while* others 
encountering bamboos, which were flying about as so many straws, 
met with tlieir death from tliem. Am instances of the effect of the bam^ 
boos I must state that 1 saw a body resting on a bamboo which must 
have struck instantly dead ; also tJui brnly of a female not quite fifteen 
feet from a hut, and from which it is apparent she had been endeavour- 
ing to escape, who having emouutered a bamboo that was lying at her 
feet must have there fallen. In a group were to be seen seven cows, 
one in a sleeping posture, and but for the mangled condition of the 
rest, I should have suppoMcd it to be still alive, and am convinced that 
the animal died through fright or sulfocation as there was not a tree nor 
house near to it. 

Hdhhdriea or sjdit bamboos forming the choppers of houses did 
great executi<^ui. The goinastah of the above villages gave me the fol- 
lowing romantic account of the storm. 

On Sunday the 27 tb Choitro, at about half-past 2 P. m. while the 
fishers were out in the lake, the hurricane came on ; that at first it 
appeared in a westerly direction, and to the best of their judgment two 
dark aohimns that were visible whirling round and round descending to 
the earth, had the appearance of two Iiuge daityas (or demons) prepar- 
ing for combat ; that a second before they fiirly alighted they engaged in 
mortal strife, and agitating tlie waters in the lake began their work of 
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destruction on land, that such as were in their houses hastened out to 
witness this \fondei*ful phenomenon, and ere they could return to their 
homes, which my informant tells me they were soon obliged to do, the 
sudden darkness that overspread the place, the howling of the wind and 
clouds of dust attending it, rendered it impossible for them to bear 
testimony as to which of the two gained the victory : that from the 
occurrence of the whirlwind, to the period it lasted, or left these parts, 
it did not occupy twenty minutes, and was almost immediately followed 
by sunshine, little or no rain, but a severe fall of hail, which probably 
deprived some of life. I'he gomastal/ further informed me that after the 
storm had subsided such as could do so, had their families conveyed to 
the neighbouring villages, others abandoned the place altogether and 
there were none to remove the dead and dying. Of the latter he remarked 
there were seared y any. I might as well notice here, that it is said, that 
examining the bodies the following day they had the appearance of 
being burnt by tire ; 1 could only find two of the wounded at Chowhagan 
who were dc‘Spatche*d to tlie hospital at AUiporc. At the village termed 
Miiznvr Gatifv the whirlwind came on at about half-past one o^clock, 
at Soora^i, Anumipore, BnUeaghatta, CViOwbagnn , and Sambandalf two 
and three oVlock ; and the villages further east, Rykunthpoor and Coda* 
leu, four o'clock, and though not la-^ting more than half an hour iu 
each, its ’elfciU^ have been truly di>tre>>iiig ; it bailed iu the above 
mentioned placr’S, and in the two last named villages the hail w^as trian- 
gular. I give this latter information as I derived it, but at Dum Dum the 
stones were uncommonly large, one weighed three and a half pounda*; 
whether my informant was exaggerating I am not aw^are, but I saw a 
large (capable of containing seven or eight seers) containing water 

which he assured me was of the hailstone, the weight of which is given 
above ; he said it might have weighed more, but was broken in its fall : the 
fragments he did not collect. 


* We have been iaformed that one hailstone at Dum Dum would not go into 
a tiuger-glass ; we picked up soiue at the mint nearly as large as walnuts. 
The large sixe uf these stones led us to suppose that they must have been of in- 
tense cold on their issuing from the clouds, so as to continue condensing and 
freezing the moisture of other clouds, and the air, in their passage downwards. 
We collected a quantity ini mediately on their reaching the ground, but their 
temperature was then exactly 32 ^. — £d. 
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Statement exhibiting the number of lives computed to have^heen lost, the 
names of the villages through which the hurricane passed, and other 
particulars. 
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REMARKS. 

The extreme length of storm, properly speaking, is 15 miles, the effects from 
Kaurapokur to Anundpore (4 inilc^; being slightly felt. 


Postscript. — Thpre roay be thought to be so much of the marvellous 
in the foregoing account, however authentic and worthy of confidence, 
that we are almost afraid to add to it the annexed extract from a Ma« 
dras ne'^i]paper. It should have been authenticated by the name or 
names of the Europeans who witnessed it. The hail may have been 
drifted together after its fall, and consolidated by its being colder than 
ice and thus cemented by freesi iig the moisture precipitated on it &om 
the atmosphere. 
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Account of an ancient temple at Hissar. 

Falling of a block of Ice* 

We are a/raid that, like the person who favored us with the account, 
we shall be accused of telling a traveller’s story, but the fact is too well 
verified to us to admit of our questioning the statement which we make* 
At Noivloor, in the neighbourhood of, and about two miles from, Dhar^ 
way', there fell a few days since a block of ice or a body of hailstones in 
one mass, which measured 19 feet 10 inches. This extraordinary 
mass fell on a Sunday night, and on the Wednesday succeeding, a ser- 
vant, who was sent for the purpose of bringing away a pailful of the 
bulk, reported that the mass then stifl romaitiing was as large as three 
palanquins. We think such a fall as this must have astonished those 
who resided in the neighbourliood, who may thank their good fortunes 
that the mass broke not upon any devoted head. This phenomenon is 
to be attributed to the electrical state of the atmosphere, thunder storms 
liavo been vtTv frequent of late in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, and 
but a short time since a tree in the fort of Bvlgauju was shattered to 
pieces by the electrical fliiicU which Mi only thirteen yards distance 
from the powder mairazinc, Much as we should have relished a portion 
of the frozen bulk (and we fancy in this climate the occurrence even 
of a hailstt)rm would not l )0 unaccompanied with pleasure), we have no 
relish to ha\e the missiles id' the <. lemeiils <jf .>uch de\ astating dimen- 
sions as that svhu’h we now record.” — JJm/ibi'u/ Ct/arirr. M(ff/ 13, 1838. 


VI. — AcroinU of au ancient temple at lliitsar, and of the shij) ynodel 
at tit at place. Capt. Wm. Brown, 

Hn^ing visited Fkro/ Shvu's pillar in the fort here, it immediately 
struck me that the bii^e part of the column was one of the ancient Baudh 
luomnuents, corresponding with tho'^e at Allahohad and Delhi. The 
stone aj>peai> of the same description, but has sullered much from ex- 
posure to thecliinnle: it has also the appearance of linving been partially 
worked by Bhkoz’s orders, and probably some inscription was cut upon 
it by his workmen, but of which there is now no trace owing to the 
peeling olT of the exterior surface. I however observed, near the upper 
part of the stont*, some of tlie ancient letters, which apparently have 
been saved by rmcident, and having procured a ladder, I copied them as 
correctly as possible, and few and indistinct as they are, I think it is 
likely they will satisfy you that this is one of the lats erected by 
PiYADASi. Hissar is on the road to Cabal, and has always form- 
ed one of the serais or resting places on that route, common with 
Mehim, Hansi, Sersa, ; and it is not improbable other lits may 
3 H 2 
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be found further onwards, particularly as it appears the Buddhist religion 
extended far to the northwest- 

The ancient stone forming the base of Fbroz's pillar at //war is of 
one piece, end is 10 feet 10 inches high : how much of it is sunk in the 
ground below I cannot tell, but probably there is as much of it below as 
above, and some of the ancient inscriptions may stSf be preserved on 
the lower parts. The greatest circumference of the stone aboveground 
is eight and a half feet. The rest of the pillar is of the red sandstone, 
common at Agra, and there is part of the column near th<‘ second cor- 
nice made of coarse white marble. There is a massive iron rod on the 
top which formerly served to support a cup>ola ; several attempts have 
been made to extract this rod by natives, but they have always b4ile<l. 
From the baso of the column to the top of this rod the height is about 
45 feet ; the column is solid, and there is no way of easily getting to 
the top. 

The pillar is situated in the centre of a square of old buildings, 
which at present are used as a magazine. In one of them is a i'v- 
kliana with a passage underground, which is said to extend to Ilunsi, 
a distance of 16 miles. On the hill near Delhi where the Delhi lat 
was found, of which j^Iajor Pew sent you a description, tliere is a 
similar passage underground » which is said to extend to tin* Jumna river. 
I have myself explored a considerable distance of this passage, bjit was 
glad to get back ov\iiig to the lights having gone out. It does not 
appear to be known for what purpose these passages underground were 
made. 

I now come to describe another building at Hissar, and although of 
Feroz’s time, yet it claims an interest as having been a model of a ship 
prepared by one of the emperor’s ameers who had seen one, but who 
not being able to describe it sufficiently to his majesty, was ordered to 
build one of stone and lime. Tliere arc several ppartincnls, and a 
Madrissa in the interior. The building is wide and evidently got up 
in haste, and could not have given his majesty a very good idea of a 
clipper: some of the old Dutch men-of-war of Van Tromp’s time, 
might have warranted the resemblance such as it is, and of which I 
enclose sketches, as also of Fanoz's pillar. 

Note. —The faint traces of letters on the £ran$i pillar hare mncli more the ap- 
pearance of English capitals than old iudiao letters. If read however as the latter, 
they form word met with on the other lots. It may therefore be doubted whe- 
ther this "^stunted shaft was one of the seriea— aolesa indeed the greater part of it 
is buried below the ground. 

We have unfortunately mislaid the sketch of the ship-house, but if the building 
were really intended to give hie Majesty an idea of a ship, we cannot flatter the 
architect on his success, nor the raonareh on the felloity of his design.— £p. 
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VII , — An account of the Jain Temple at Badidsir; and ruins ofJBadrd- 
nagri 4/i the province of (Jutch* By Lieut, W. Postans. 

The temple, of which the accompanying is a plan, is situated near 
the town of BaHrdsir^ in this province, about 30 miles south from 
Bhoj\ and abotit two miles from the gulf of Cutch^ in the portion of the 
country called tlie Jcdnidy (or coast.) Surrounding this building may 
be traced tlie remains of numerous habitations which, according to 
tradition, once belonged to the ancient town of Badrdnagri^ a sea-port 
and flourishing place. The temple is said to have been originally 
erected by one Jaggrusa^, a banyan^ about 800 years since, during the 
prosperous days of Badrdnagriy of which Jaggri;s\ was a wealthy inha- 
bitant. It is built of the sandstone peculiar to the province, in the 
form of an oblong square, the sides of winch respectively face to the 
cardinal points, and may be about 30 feet high. Tlic onl 3 ’ entrance is 
to the north, under a portico of two stones, and low doorway with flight 
of steps. With the exception of this front, which is elaborately carved 
in tlie pngoda style of architecture, the other three sides present 
nothing externally, but flat stone walls ; the interior however amply 
compensates fortius want of extf*rior ornament. I have not had the 
advantage of .se^'inL'’ any of this description of temple elsewhere, and 
this is, I have reason to believe, tlie only one of the kind in Cutch^ but I 
am informed that it i< not unu''Ual lor tliese buildings to present the 
same uninteresting features e\t<u*nally, wliilst tlu'ir interiors are oriia- 
mciitcd even more profusely than the Ilindul . 'Die inside of the 
building may be considered a^^ diMded into two parts, that nearest the 
entrauee, wliich nuiy he stsled the vet.tibule, is covered in and support- 
ed b\ 45 ])illars with two domes , whilst the further end of the quadran- 
gle, conlaiiiiiig the saiittum or pagoda, in which is the de]>ository for 
the figure of PVrasnath, is open at the top. 'fiiis pagoda rises higher 
than the surrounding' building, and is most beautifully and elaborately 
carved with figures, many of them large but generally ou a small scale ; 
if exceptions should be taken to the attitudes of some of these, the)*^ 
must still rank very high as specimens of this description of sculpture. 
The figures of Parasnath (who is one of the twenty-four saints pe- 
culiar to this sect), and his attendants, as represented in the accom- 
panying sketch, are of white marble, answering to thfk same descrip- 
tion as I once observed in some figures from the temples at A^bii^, 

• More probably of the Sab coin «Iy nasty ? — W, H, W, 

*f* Acconliiiii: to Dr. Ducuanan, this temple will come under the denominatioii 
of Has/i. See article on the .fams, vol. 9th of Asiatic Researches. 

X They are stated to have b«iea brought from Ouxerat : indeed the marble is not 
procurable in CuUh, 
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They are small, Paha snath not being more than two feet high: 
the rest upon the same scale, highly finished and well acarved. The 
depository is a small room, guarded by two doors and a narrow passage ; 
the approach by a flight of steps, from a double row of columns^ lead- 
ing from the front entrance through the vestibule. A verandah, as- 
cended by three steps from the floor, runs all round the interior of the 
building, with pillars and arches ; beyond thivS are 52 niches? for the 
reception of figures of Para snath, only one of wliich is at present 
occupied. The part of the verandah, which is opposite the pagoda and 
open at the top, is exquisitely carted. Such indeed may be said of the 
whole of this building which, although upon a small scale, is in every 
corner most studiously and beautifully decorated with figures, scrolls, 
and every description of ornament- The roof, which is gained from 
the upper story of the portico, presents the extraordinary appearance of 
54 domes (including the two larger ones before mentioned, and which 
are each 50 feet in circumference) in a space of about 100 feet by 70, 
each of the niches in the verandah underneath being surmounted by its 
corresponding dome ; — these niches are 4 feet wide, and 5 feet deep. 
The compartments contained in the wing to the easty do not appear to 
belong to the templcy of which they form no part, and were probably 
designed as offices ; — at present they are inaccessible, being blocked up 
with stones and rubbish, whilst tlic damp air which has collected in 
them, is most .stifling in its effects. The corresponding wing appears 
to have been destroyed by the earthquake. • * 

Until some 15 years since, this iK'auliful building was allowed to 
remain in a state of ruin and decay, but Gorji {ior guniji) Kantwajeh, 
a \vealtliy Jain, with praiseworthy steal, has caused it to be extensively 
repaired ; the portico wliich liad suffere<l from the earthquake has been 
re-placed, and the whole is now in good order, two peons and a priest 
being deputed to look after it. 

At a short distance from the above are the ruins of a temple to Ma- 
HADEO, which is said to be situated outside, and clo.se to, what was once 
the wall of Badrdnagri ; of this latter howcfver, no remains are to be 
traced, the principal attraction of this ruin consists in the picturesque 
appearance, presented by its various parts, to which the earthquake of 
1819 has mainly contributed. It is devoid of ornament, and very 
small. These two buildings, with piles of loose stones, are all that now 
remain to the existence of the town of Badrdnagri. Coins are 
occasionally found, one of which I have in my possession, and of which 
the accompanying is a facsimile. Its mysterious and somewhat maso- 
vle-looking symbols lead to no result, and it is questionable if they 
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were ever intended to convey any meaning. These coins are of silver’** 
and of the same^ize and value as the coree, the present current coin 
of the country : they are known to the natives, in common with others^ 
as Gadhid paisa^ a title which only belongs to those bearing the im- 
press of a donkey, as their name implies ; but the natives of Cutch be- 
stow this title indiscriminately on all numismatic relics ; the corec of 
the former Kaos of Cutch alone excepted. 

I cannot avoid remarking a very curious coincidence between the 
situation of the ruins of Budrdnagru and those of Raepur, or old 
Mdndcwif about 36 miles to the Westward of the former ; they are 
about the same distance from the sea, and were both, according to popu- 
lar tradition, seaport towns and flourishing places ; they are considered 
to bear the same date as to antiquity, and probably owe their abandon- 
ment and downfall to the same cause. 

If the least reliance is to be placed on the traditions of tbe country, 
the present appearance of these towns would clearly indicate a grauual 
receding of the sea from the northern shore of the gulf of Cufeh. 

The Jain piiests, better known in the province hy their title of Gorjisy 
are to be found in small numbers at 3/dndori, lihooj^ and Anjh't 
which location may he attributed to these beinsr the <?reat tradina* places, 
and banian town^ of Giftvh. Man\ of the banians })rofes3 the Jain re- 
ligion, and patronize the Ocuyts os their religious instructors. Those of 
the Corjtsf (ov gNrus), wdio carry the noii-destriiction of animal life to 
the greatest possible extent, are to be seen with a piece of cloth tied 
over the nioutli, and a brusli in the left liand, to drive tlie insects from 
their path ; they do not wash their clothes fur the same reason, and are 
distinguished by the title of Sadd. The Guyjta, as well as the Sddus, 
shave the head, and wear no turbans ; they are complete ascetics, pro- 
fessing celibacy and continence, but if they are not defamed they can 
lay little claim to the latter virtue. 

GoRji Kantwa JF.JI, before nionlioned, is the greatest man of the class 
iu the province, and very wealthy. I have never heard that these men 
can compete wdth tbe brahmins in learning or acquirements, nor is 
there much to be gained in the course of conversation with them, but 

* They are of the liido-Sassauian series as depicted in vol. iv. pi. xlix. figs. 13-J5, 
and Tol. vi. pi. xiv. fig. 12. 

t The term gfirfi is applied to those of the sect who are Sanidssis, renouucen 
of the world and its pleasures ; they profess to abstain from plea»ure in any form, 
and are thus distinguished from the BrahminSf who marry and follow the doc- 
trines of the vedds : the persons above described are these Gurds, (cevrupted into 
OorjU.) For full particulars of this sect, see the learned papers by Cot.snROOK.B 
«nd others, In the 9th vol. of *^the Asiatic KcscarcUes.** 
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whether this proceeds from stupidity or a distnclinaiiou to impart any 
information respecting their faith and practices, I kirow not, I mu^it 
not however omit to mention a trifling exception to this rule in one 6f 
the sect at Bhooj, Gorji Punjaji, who to some trifling acquirements of 
Sanskrit^ adds a knowledge of the poetry peculiar to this province, as well 
as that of Marwar^ of which latter he is a native ; his books are all writ- 
ten in what is styled the GwaUorbhiikhd^ ; he is also sufliciently acquaint- 
ed with astrology and astronomy, to cast nativities, and foretell fates : 
this latter accomplishment is quite suflicient to secure him great influ- 
ence with the people of Bhooj\ whose superstition, even for natives, ex- 
ceeds all bounds. Although the three towns, before mentioned, are fur- 
nished with their proportion of Thfinn.f, (sthanas) or places of Jain wor- 
ship, the structure at is the only one in the province with 

which I am acquainted deserving the title? of a temple ; it is, according 
to all accounts, as ancient as the oldest of those at mount A'bu^ and 
although not erected of such costly materials is a beautiful specimen 
of its style of architecture, denoting eiluer greater prosperity at Badtd* 
nagrt than is known in the trading towns at present, or a greater de- 
gree of zeal in the Jain sectarians of its period. 

Notk. — P uNJAji, in accordance with a system which attain«( in Cutvh, 
of giving lands and villages, in endm, to fakirs, peers, and jogies, his a 
village in his possession. The refigious establishments of the Khanphuties 
and Kaprias alone, possess between thetn not less tkau thirty villages. 
True, they apply the revenue thus derived to charitable purposes, but 
numerous are the instances in which it is otherwise appropriated, and 
the revenue coneequenily suffers to support the least useful, if not the 
most worthless, membetB of a comuiuuity. 

Anjar^ 20th Augmty 1837. 


VI IL — Examination of the separate edict e of the Aswaetama imerip* 
Hon at Vhmtli in Cuttack. (Plate X.J Jamk^i Paimssp^ 

Sec. ^c. 

1 now return from Girndr to the spot on the opposite side of the 
peninsula connected with It in so curious a manner, to render an account 
of the two edicts, which 1 postponed on my notice of the double version 
in March, ^^aS^ being of a local nature* My readers will however, in the 
first instance, wish to know more of the locality, and of the circums Umoe 
of the discovery of these DkuuU inscriptions, which, though situated^ 
as it appears, close to the highroad at tahummumar^ bad enlirslf 
V MigsakI ll]i4ta,^W. II. W. 
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escaped notice until tba aatiduoua mqiuries of Lieut. KittoU brouglit 
them to light, and once mure realised the moral adage of « eyea and no 
eyes/-— *>The more credit ia due to him, that Colonel MACREifzfs with 
hift mymidona had been at jBhutfanestcar and had ransacked the coun* 
try round about :<-«-General Stuart and other of the minor class of 
antiquaries had been there too, and had in their usual fasliion stripped 
and carried off all the images and fragments of old stones they could lay 
hands on : which would have betti enough to explain the shyness of the 
priests in the neighbourhood at pointing out other remains, but that for 
those of Buddhism they would havia liaui no repugnance at giving in- 
formation, and would doubtless have been glad to turn the attention of 
the invader upon them to save the spoliation of their own temples. 

Mr. Kittob’b recent expedition in search of coal gave him an oppor- 
tunity of revisiting Dhauli and of taking sketches of the various caves 
tn the neighbourhood which he liad no time on his former visits, to do 
more than inspect. I here insert an extract from his Journal on the 
subject;, and make public acknowledgment to him for the numerous 
lithographs in illustration of it, all of which, drawn by himself, are 
faithful, and not exaggerated, representations of the venerable and de- 
serted grottos of (be Buddhist priesthood. 

NoU Mr. Kittoe on ih^ Aswiistama inscription at Dhjuli near 
BhM'afieswar in Orissa , 

The province of Orissa boasts of more ancient temples, sacred spots 
and relics than any other in Hindustan, and though many of its more 
noted antiquities are well known to us. yet, there is reason to believe 
that some, (perhaps even more worthy of notice.) remain hidden. That 
which forms the subject of this paper, I had the good fortune to discover 
by the merest accident ; a byragi priest, native of JJtrsrapour near 
rmres having described it to me ; such, however, is the aversion the 
Ooriyahs have, to our going near their places of worship, that I was 
actually decoyed away from the spot, when within a few yards of it, 
being assured that there was no such place, and had returned for a mile 
ot more, when I met with a man who led me back to the spot by torch- 
light* 1 set fire to the jangal and perceived the inscription which was 
completely bidden by it. i subsequently returned aud copied it. 

** The Aswastama is sttoated on a rocky eminence forming one of a 
cluster of hills, three in number, *on the south bank of the Dyah river, 
near to the village of DhauUf and close to the northwest corner of the 
fkmous tank called said to have been eaeavated by rl\}a 

Gamoeswara Dev a, king of Kalinga in the ISWa century in expia- 
8 1 
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tion of a grievous sin — I will here digreus a little and relate the story 
told by the people of Orissa, ^ 

**Maha riijaadhi r^ja Gangkswara Da va, having become enamour- 
e<l of his daughter (by name) Kosala, sought to cast off the odium of 
incest he had committed, by the following stratagem* 

** Having asseukbled the priests and other learned men of hia court, he 
questioned them as to whether it was. lawful for a man to enjoy the 
fruit of his own sowing ? Unaware o||tthe real purport of the question, 
an affirmative answer, such as the raja wished, to suit his conscience, 
was given. After a time the piincess being deUvore<l of a son, the 
raja was taken to task for his infamy, but he, on the other hand, threw 
the blame upon those whose counsel he had sought, reminding them of 
their answer to the question b\ which he had deceived them. 

“ Tire brahmins, in atonement for the sin they had apparently been the 
cause of, ordained that a golden vase with a small perforation at the bot- 
tom should be placed, (filled with water) on the head of the offspring who 
w as to be led b} his mother round a space of ground as mucli as they could 
travel over until the w hole of the water should he r*x pended, and that a 
tank should afterwards be exeat ated eomprising such srpace ; this mandate 
wa^ obeyed and the tank (^when linUhod) called Kosala Uang*' after 
the raja CrAyoirsw AKA and his daughter Kosai.a. 

‘‘ RIja GANtiKSWAHA Dkv a is said to Ijave reigned in the 12th century 
of the Christian era^. 

I must^now describe the A,^wa,%iama, The hilU before alluded to. 
rise abruptly from the plains and occupv a 'space ot ab4>ut rive furlongs 
by thzTe; tht*y have a singular appearance from their isolated position, 
no other hills being nearer than eight or ten miles, 'fhey ar<- appa- 
rently volcanic, and composed of npheaved breccia with quart 5cos,e rcK:k 
iniemiixed. 

The northernmost hill may about 250 feet at itt highest or eastern 
end, on which is a ruined temple dedicated to Mahaukva : the other 
hills or rather rocks are less elevated. 

‘‘ Bequeath the temple on the eastern and southern declivities are several 
small caves {c <;) and the remains of many more ; also two nalunq 
<>avcms or clefts in tlie rock, one l>eing chokeil up with rubbish the 
other (d) clear for eighty or a hundrcMi feet, beyond which it is impos- 
sible to penetrate, the passage becoming very narrow and the steuch of 
the myriaco of bats (inhabiting it) quite suffocaiingf . At mouth of 
♦ Vide 3TiaLi}io*» Oritti aatl Faiiir»t;r*A U sc fol Tables. 

t I focftd two species of bat »ew to me, ibe oae of a bright orange cotofy the other 
Maea with a very Umg tall, lUte a motuie bat mach tblaaer* 
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this cavern is an inscription (Fig*. 2,) slightly scratched on a detached 
block of stiiiic. ^The inscription (Fig. I,) is roughly cut in a small cave 
(n) on the southern face. 

“There are traces of other buildings having formerlv existed on this 
and tlie adjoining hills, also in the cavities between them ( m there 
is a fine temple dedicated to G.\nE5iHA and Mahadeva at liie wes- 
tern ('ave of the hill, also ruins of several others, (g h.) 

“ Stonf‘ has been extensively quarried here for the ditTcr^nt temjdes in 
tb«‘ vicinity, and ( I should v enture to add) for Kan ira k Tiic A swrutania 
i.s .situjtcrl on the northern face of tljc soutliernniost ro^ k near its .mai- 
mit ; the rock lias been hewn and polisljed for a sjnic ,• of fiffeen feet 
long hv ten in heiglit, and tlie inscription decjily <Mit thereon being 
duiflcd intt» four lalylets, the iir-t of which appear'^ to have been c*xccui'ul 
at a flitfcnnU period frotfi ilic rest ; the letters are nivicU larjier avid not 
>o U ('Ui. 'I'iie fourth tablet is encircl' d by a deep liu»s aiii a cut 
with more care than cither »»f the fibers. 

“ InrnnediateU above the inscription js a terrace -ivtecn feet by fourteen 
( A ) on the right .>ide ot which (a^ you face the in-cr;ptjon) is tha fore 
half of an elephant, four fe« ♦ hejrh, of '«vipenor vrorkmatislv.p ; the whole 
IS hewn out of the solid r«H*k. I here i> a urri^ovt' fair inches wide by t*v<> 
in de]vth round three ^idc^ of do* terrace, wit a a ^pac(• cd' three feet left 
(a doorway .O unnn'di<ucl\ in fr«»nt »>f the eh'pli.vut ; there are al^a 
two grooves, one on cither Mtle of riic ejcjjhviut on the and in 

the perpi'ndvcular fate; l]ie>e niu^t h.ive been intended prol>abl\ to fix 
a wooden canop} . 

** Tliere are ^''*0 many broken cave^- hithe rock- adjoining the 

and the f»»undations of many bxnldini:- ; uiu in partienhu* iniinedi- 
atc'h abnvt' the in-rripiit>n wliich nia} ha\ ’ been one of the ohatyas or 
stupas meiH toned in the insenpdion. 

'file elephant does in»t seem to be an object of war.-thip, though I 
informed that one da\ in everv v ar is appointcJ, when the brah- 
mins of the tcnqilcs in the vieinity attend, and throw water on it, and 
besmear it with hmI lead in honor of ii anemia. 

“ Then* are five oave^ in a row on (he high rock south of the elephant 
(cs re) called by some •* l\tnch-pn}u^<tv" and by others i'^anch^gos •in 
beside these caves (where there arc tiv cs of many o,iier.>> there are 
numerous sn' all holes like mortars, cut in the rock ; these were probably 
u»ed to comjiound the drugs and medicines hy the medical devotees 
mcnlioued in the inscriptions. Like cavitiesi occur at the oaves of KJiand^ 
giri ; some larger thaii the rest have Le.en used as reservoirs* 

The black pagoda* 
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** Having described the Atwastama. I ^ill retam to the tank (ITo* 
mla-gang)» This once superb artificial sheet of water is now partly 
choked up with the accumulated mud and sand of agesi one half of it 
only remaining covered with water> except in the rainy season^ when it 
is filled to its full extent of one mile and a half in length, by five fur- * 
longs in breadth ; it was originally fed by means of a canal leading from 
the Di/ah river to the northwest corner of it. There is an island called, 

‘ wdf* or JBarahaH or * fort* in the centre, now in mins. 

The canal is now choked up ; there are the remains of severad small 
bridges near it. 

*<The mound round the tank, is evidently the site of a Large city. There 
are heaps of stoue, foundations, potsbenls and bricks, particularly on 
the DhauU or western side. 'Diis may have been the city mentioned in 
the inscription. With regard to the other 5dupas named there lias 
been a large circular building on the summit of the (/dayagiri rock. 

hhuvaneswar is the site of a very extensive city the name of which 
is lost : the present village is called after the great temple, * JUng raj^ 
Hhuvanesttara,' *' 

There are »ev*'ral of the small isolated hills called Panch-paruUk 
nsShan.' ;u some of which there are small caves. There is also a natural 
cavern in the great hill at Kurda attributed to the Paadavas, in which 
then is said to be a smalt inscription. 

Note. Person* wi'«hing to visit the Aiwaitama shoulU proceed M far m Ster* 
Sj^abaxar at the N. E. corner of the os the Pwrt€ road, and 

then proceed directlr along the edge of the tank : vtde nsap. There ie also a direct 
path from Bkittoant^wiir to DhauH hill. 

i now proceed to the two chief inscriptions, in the old Pali character, 
premising that the present text, which is taken from Mr. Kit roes 
original pencil transcript, corrected by a second visit to the spot, will 
be found to difiler here and there from the lithograph in PI. X., which 
was done in a hurry. 

f\t 9 i neparale tablet at Dhanli^ 

l*AjL‘CjLfO idl-L XrO-vTX’ BlriTA + 

b- i A- :'<£8"+dl' >rb(i> 

iLlr' rfnJi? It" ^/Od 88^,^ A ktC 

VlOiC# H' A.^ AJj CX< i>lrfU/0 HXA 6 X8 

A<bd ^jdrOX’ ^XA/ b^88 H©UE*0i/ .'<S8l/''i"* 

(*) A;AX (/•AAi'HX' tr!*'0’++ C-JijA-'fX Irli 
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:-cby" >+£d cifio ^r<i{»o)i>+ ijO*^ biX 
>A-;iU>rO-i rOA "f«n AU-A.l, >A- /bXu-A' OXA X' l>+ 

. ( 4 ) O Dl'A” U^j'-h-jX- GbiA AAtrA H+^ 

T^IO DIA + Hid (2)DI^Sf !>X1 KxA AAI-c^aXI 
A.lG- lX« r b(' G>18A :-yb- d a AG- iX- bH £ 
X :*XX H-fbO-ll XOO"ll AOXXHX'AAX H-dAx 

i I ^ r n mm* 

fd-y-Gx 1 :-<bAXx+A t>A (3) ob-AAyyX >A (b 

t I I 

dXAX Bd" HXXd-b HAdX d XAX' C> + d AXX 

f n I c 

•A lac’ Xdd'A Ad A. A b-A bX >AAX A'VA'yA 
>> -A.b +AX A aXx HX-X^-i a b-A d bA- HA 1>X 
X‘ bXX HXXG" X 8G-. . . AX X bC G>X Bb- H-XX 
HX-bCbA -bCb^xy" XLr t>A-l G^ XAX Hd'lSi 
d£dD>H-b-db-:-Xx yA8X AyX- HAd+X bC bfy" 
id I>A XA- >fXDXX0A HX- HbXXX' MrG .'-X’d 
d’b AAjIIAI iA6X H-ABXd AX (OXXI A^X I> + 
Xb XAAX LrA d "fdA A_1 X UG X bC GJ’XAA 
>AX H0X M- d^b d"rA' \r> t>X XAdXl 
Gd-f XXA' X8X- X£A(5)+X bd'-Q-DA 

H+r^ bd • • -{"y^A'lXC.') XA 

{>A'X d HG-X b-+ (D-8)yA b dA^ b dX AXX 

xayxxy" t^max h c^^x rx'd w C-xX 

t>A‘ H0- £XA ■ • • • G- O) OA HO 88 HXX($X 
ttXlbd t^d >A'XA- HG-X X78 (*) V >X* 
■BAAA* ± d HA-fyXXA AXAXX V8A ATXdl C 

«> H’ ^4) A yGryA Inyx X hxxxx- a> hug 
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XA HA1+-8 >AHi Sl/OA* A* CaV +>j X 80 

Last separate tablet at DhauU. 

Adl± tH*;! BC-ifAd aa 

|3 ^ (j- * (erased to the end ; see above.) 

>AdAd 8-JdU-‘ >Aid "BKlBA >A"d >Arb HOH) 

H A3 (the rest erased,) HO U E'X :-<£8V+- > X A 1 A 
At'^1 b-}*0‘++ G-J-J+'Fi JL'^ A X IrH (the rest erased,) 

♦ I n 

fbX H Al- HA>A'l -FcbArbJ • • -'HA :-<b8HA rb 

(«)" GIAA :-X ItA'l Cl *'■• 8Ad8Ai- • • 

I 

AjAaX HAj^Ad rGT8Ad~lrA 88 H£f>n"LrA ’ ’ aX 

noil T 

18 dl >Xi CJL HG-+X >d + n8'AA 88 Xb^A' 
dD B’dVA G->d-+ bdd-+ d rf-JDlA >AAi HOXi 

n n 

G-f HlrGrCiX A.G Hi- . I>A+1 lr+- HlXiHiA- d- > d 
A ^A- H"U-X8"G(Tid 8 8' H g dX VA ' + <[ d ^A Xl 
HX(fi) ■' dXl >1 G blA :• X HO- bX AO- >Ar bX 

O t n 

fid-h HO-d HA'XA ^A"!' bX HA+ HOd 

b8bA‘8X P 6 JL' bXX Xlr+* H J.^XA,»A A »• XX’ bX+ 
>"XaX^ >A'X HO-X f'Ddb- A_X Hrb/bIX 

I o 

lrAr^1~Xd * ’ ’ rb b* r* -O’ "f" £ G-JX'b'FX UA^d "J*-J"A* 
A_l fbA' H'-XD • • ' 88d X1I.S- >LrO >XXd HO-X 
:-X dCXrA" (r> >1 8&-8’a" XXA* ^ 8 X^A»X 

rfX/bIX^0-8ddIld AAj HXX- :-X-d -/d HXX 

a:Xa/ XxxiiAi^’aXx -FB d niiXrC h-axC 
XXX ^+X XAAX' bA ' Hhd’A /b‘UO/b*bC C 
>ikl 
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First separate Tablet at Dhauli, 

Devinampiyasa vacbanena Tosaliyarn Tnahim^ia nagala vihalaka 
%*ataviyam. Am kichhi (dekhdm) i hannam, tam ichhami kalinam : 

pativeilaye ham : duvalatecha alabhe ham^ ega cha me mokhy- 
amatc duva/e* ; etasi athasi am tuphe hi anusathi luphe hi ; bahusu 
panasahasegii aya/a jana me gachha cha sumunisanam. Save ^timuniae 
paja mamsiti : atha pajaye ichhami hakam ; savena hitasukhena Viida 
lokika pdrulokikdya yujevuti : he roe ... hasa supa ? ichami duka no 
cha papunitha ^[va a - nedhava ? eka pulise manaii ; etam sepi 

dosam no sava dekhatelhi tuphe savi hitapiniti — yam eka pulise ... 
handhanain va palikilcsam va papumiati, tota hota akasma tena baiidha- 
na taka ; ane clia ... ba hu jariodar.iye dtikhiyati : tata ichhiUivive 
tuphe hi ; niti raajham pati])adaveroati. Irnelii cha vagaiii no patipajali ; 
— isaya, afsulopena, iiithuliyona, tulan'iva, anavutiya, alasiyena, kalam- 
mnthona, — se ichhitavlye kui ete bahii ... vevii mainali : rte sti cha savesu 
niiila anagiilope atulana niti<hhan\ ckilanti? siya ! cte ujrati saiti- 

rhalita vadhc^/tu, va ]iitapl\e et;n i\e, va iic\ am ia{‘\a eda ...uiphakatena 
\ataviye; anam ria d.tkiula. lunamha licv.uii at^) d^vanaiiipivasa anusa 
flii, ge inaha ...... ta-a "ampatipada ; maiit' a^av*' a^anupatipaUcha 

<‘^;inpatipatl.i\ amj, nahi t UinMiaulhi aladhino layiladha dnahaU-l.i : 

ibanam in^ra mamiuta manam ; al-lt-k'*^ i p t^pajamaac' ^ha. tam sant<uii 

ai.i'ih^4M^atb^itl tani apanauiyain eliinh.i ! 

l\am<hi liju ti>a uakl)atona vi\a antsinid-'i cha // s? e na ua 

khat pi ekcnaju sot;ni\a: iievam rlia kdlanta tuphe, ^an^]iat}ia 
.^amy/^'Apaday ii;n e • t,i\a atliay a iyaiu hpi likhifa Inda lua wutiala 
'lyopahika ,-au^ayam yu|ava : ;(4?i a akasma pah bodha 

aka.'^iiia pah ka fra deN.ino si ray/u Nali. 

clia aliiay e hakam male paiii’li.«>u paucha«ii vastsu 

iiikhaiiiay r aiiii ; e kha-o a kin ii.ahiuihue hisau : etama- 

tham jauiia tha atha mama auu-at iuli. I jM^\a ^t^picha 

kumule etavevam athay** nikh3UKu/»vf«//* lii Ji^auiir.cva \aiam. no cha 
atikamay i^ati liuiva^im lie me vatam : khasatatc pi aaa a ... te malia- 
matii nikhainisiuUi nnusayanaui, tadi ahapavita ataiickauuiia etapi jana 
gatam Uuupi tarn kho kahuiti atha Ujine atiU'^aihi. 

Dffst srpui'jte 7\ihht at Dhuuh. 

Devanampiyagu vachaueua To'^aiiy am kumale mahamata cha vataviya! 
an ktchhi dakliami ha ( n(un tam ichhitmi kalintwu enam patiredayeham ) 
duvalaucha ^labheharo ; csa cha me inokhyamata tiuvila, Eta.gi athasi 
au tuphe (hi anusuthi tuphe At ; bahiisu pdnasahascsu dyata jana me 
gaehha cha sumunisanam ! save sumunise paja mama ) atha paj&ya 
icch&mi hakam iti, savena hifa sukheMa liidalokika p^lalokikaye yuje* 
viili he m 
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...siyi: antinatn aviditfinam ktchha rasuU .. (6) /. mama ichhimi 

antasu . . . . i pinevute ; iti. Dev^nampiye ^mataramaviye ... 

have vuti. Asvasevu cha sukhameva lahevu mama anodukhahevam 
(so) va nikhamichine : Dev£nampiya ahi : kiti echa kiye ; khami<* 
tave mama nimitam cha dhammam cha hevii, hidaloka palalokam cha 
alddhayevu. Etasi athasi hakam anus&aimi tuphe anu (sathike} eta- 
kena hakam anusasita cha fhi) dancha vedita &hay£mi ; pafij^i^cha mama 
ajalasi : hevam katukam me chalitaviyam I 
asve chi tani ena papune vu iti. 

Athi piye tathi devanampiye a<|haka : athd cha at& hevam devinam- 
piye (nd) nusampati adhaka : athd cha paja hevam mdne dev|[nampi« 
yasa ; se hakam anusasite va devanampiyaka ddse vutike hos£mi. Etdye 
athiiye Duhaldhi tuphe cha swasanaye hitasukhaye cha (ej sa hidalo* 
kika paralokikaye : hevancha Kalantam tuphe swagam 6\kd\iapitavey 
tate mama cha ananichham ehatha ! Etaye athdye iyam lipi likhitfi : 
hida ena maliimataswasatam fndj raa yajisati. A's^sanaye dhamma 
chalanaye cha tastu atanam : iyamcha lipi anabhdtun mdsam tisena na- 
khatena sotaviya. Kamamcha khaiiaihanasi antalkpi tisena ckena 
sotaviya ; hevam kalanli tuphe, sanghatha sampatipidayitave. 

Translation of the first separate Tablet at Dhault. 

By command of Dev^anampiya (the beloved of the gods) ! In 
Cthe city of) Tosaliy the public officers in charge of the town are to 
be enjoined (as follows :) — 

“ Whomsoever 1 ascertain to be a murderer, him do I desire to be 
imprisoned. This I publicly proclaim, and 1 w^ll curry it into effect 
however difficult : for this my supreme will is irresistible ! — On this 
account the present tope (stupa) (is denominated) the tope of com- 
mandment. 

^‘From amongst many thousand souls, oh ye my chosen people ! re- 
pair ye (hither) to the holy men. Every righteous maj is my (true) 


Notes to the first tablet, 

TofoWyam, eqttivnlent to tbc Sanskrit ioc. from Nagala vihdlaka 

vatavijfa^ it shall be said to the InhabiUnts, &c. There should be a long d 

to the two last words, vihdrakd vatavi^d, perhaps omitted in copying. 

Ah kachhi de • • . . this mutilated sentence is filled up from the duplicate in the neat 
edict. 

Kdlinamy m pritoucr from kdrd. (quere Adritam), 

DuvdJUUe ehefdlabheham, see the observations — it is rendered here by the San* 
* and in spite of difBculiiea (irresistibUltics) I aoeeeuU f* 
which last word like the Sanskrit has the double sense of doing and killing. 

Aiokhjfamaitt In Sanskrit ^ 'and this my primary will 

U korciistible 1’— 'fhia will correet an iaUrpretation of the smae word in the pillar 
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subject, and for my subjects I desire this only, that they may be posses* 
sed of every beneit and happiness as to things of this world and of the 

world beyond I and furthermore I desire ye do not purify 

the wicked until 

** In this country and not any where else is to be seen such a tlupa (?) 
in which is provided proper rules of moral conduct. When one man 
relieves (his fellow-creature) from the bondage and misery (of sin), it 
necessarily follows that he himself is released from bondage ; but again 
despairing at the number of human beings in the same state (whom he 
is unable to relieve) he is much troubled. I'hence is this stupa so 
desirable (as an asylum ?) ; that in the midst of Aurtuous regulations we 
may pursue our obedient course ! 

And through these classes (of deeds) are people rendered disobedient 


edict No. 4 (page 597, vol. VI.) echa iyam atand pachupaga/iiane se 7ne mokhyamate--^ 
in Sanskrit ^ HmWfi: * and whoso from his 

soul is a follower after this edict, he is by me (esteemed) the most desirable.’ 

Aftt for yat or yam (see remarks ou Dkauli dialect page *277; ; e for ye, ena for 
yena are also frequent. lo this place am seems put for aya^n ? 

Tuphe, Sauskrit, Pali, thupo , Anglice, * a tope/ mound or Buddhist shrine. 

A'yata Ja.ia, cither — ‘coining* coutrustctl with, gachha cha and going, 

the elect. iSec jana^t aya^a, vol. vi. p. 585. There is ii tempting nna- 
logv between gach/ia, tiee, in this passage and astcatha in the JLfelhi pillar, but it may 
be illusoi y. 

Athapajaye, more distinct in the next tablet — the lithograph here has adha, but 
on re. examination Mr RiTTOE found it indistinctly H0' perhaps is. 

Yujevutts unite ; see tablet 2, 

Duka no chapapv)iilhaAva ^for 

the ‘leusc is here cut off by an ern.-uic, nor is it at all satisfac’^ot y. 

JEtain sep\ desavi no sava dekhafehi tvphe rse. This difficult passaire I have render- 
ed at a hazard by sava dak hine ht * not 

even in the south’ is there such a tope,--wouUl be better. 

Efetnst rthitdpi ‘ in this (tope) is appointed a system 

of conduct.* ^ 

Yam ekapulise this mutilated passage I dubiously (ill up thus ; — 

trP :$ji 

^bc pandit would render prdjmndti by prdpnott, 

JSHti majham ; the first letter doubtful, may be kirtti madhyam, or kriti madhyamt 
* in the midst of the wise/ or it may be given ns a name to a particular stupa. 

imtki cha vagchi. Sans. I by these species (of offence). 

Jedy^t by envy — or it may be ‘ to god* in connection with the 

next word, for in the pillar edict (vol. vi. page 58*), envy is written i$yd / (C- 
^mr^eaa, by cutting off, or sacrificing life. 

a K 
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-r-viz. by enviousness, by the practice of destroying life, by tyranny, by 
cruelty, by idleness, by laziness, by waste of time* That morality is to 
be desired which is based on my ordinances (?), and in all these tlic roots 
(or leading principles) are, — the non-destruction of life, and the non- 
indiction of cruelty. May the desire of such moral guidance endure 
unto the end of time ! and may these (principles) continuing to rise (in 
estimatieii) ever flourish, and inasmuch as this benefit and love sliould 
be ever had in remembrance, my desire is that in this very manner, these 
(oriKnances) shall be pronounced aloud by the person appointed to the 
stupa; and adverting to nothing else but precisely according to the 
commandment of Devanampiya, let him (further) declare and explain 
them. 

Much longing after the things of (this life) is a disobedience, I again 
declare : not less so is the laborious ambition of dominion by a prince, 
(who would be) a propitiator of heaven. Confess and believe in God 
who is the worthy object of obedience ! — for equal to this (belief). I 
declare unto you, ye shall not find such a means of propitiating heaven. 
Oh strive ye to obtain this inestimable treasure I 

I^iihuHyena, by harsh severity. 

TMandyih either by cruelty, or expulsion. 

AnAtuUyaj by noD-cinplojmcnt. 

A'liisiyena^ by idleness. 

Kdlamulhena^ by churning time, (<»r wasting [t :) a common expression 

in Sanskrit ■why do you churn time, in i<llencs^?’ 

Se Uhhitaviye kiii ele (read esr) perhaps or * this is such a 

wise man as is to be desired ; — and are feminine, and arc so used 

on the pillais, kiliy &c. (p. 588.) But false concords are but too common 
throughout. ^ ^ ^ 

Uijaia samhalitaviidhiitUy 

tJita piye etaviye (?) FfeT^I profit and love are proper to be sought. 

Tuphukattna vataviyc . — — hy the person appointed to the shrlnf' ; 
according to the pandit, bnt rather far-fetched. 

Make asAye great possessions — or avariciousness. 

Naki etaniumdihi, there is not verily such nnother. 

Sagasa dtddhino Idjaladka du&halehi — 

* SO the difficult obtaining of dominion, is (an unworthy net) of one propitiating 
heaven^ 

Jt&nftmeta manyafa mdnam; worship ye the lord who 

is nlone worthy of worship. 

AtiUke sampaiipaJamAttecka ye, iam 8an(am dJddhayisatha ; this reqnirea but little 

aueration '^vfwTr«sr»rran8 x*- ’vnrivfftwvr, who u mott wotu, 

of obedience , him the eternal ye shall propitiate by prayer. 

Tmncha npcntxniyam ehatha^ 
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“ And this edict is to be read at (the time of) the Itmar mansion Tisa, 
at the end of th^ month of JBhdtun : it is to be made heard (even if) by 
a single (listener). And thus (has been founded) the Kalanta stupa for 
the spiritual instruction of the congregation. For this reason is this 
edict here inscribed, whereby the inhabitants of the town may be guided 
in their devotions for ages to come — and as of the people insensibly the 
divine knowledge find insensibly the (good works) increase, s<f the god 
of passion no longer yieldeth them gratification. (?) 

“ For tliis reason also 1 shall cause to be, every five years, a general 
nikhama^ (or act of liiimiHation ?) ^on which occasions) the slaughter 
(of no animal of any kind ?) shall take place. Having learnt this ob- 
ject, it shall be so carried into effect according to my commandment. 

“ And the young prince of Ujein, for the same purpose shall cause a 
religious observance of the self-same custom : and lie shall not allow any 
transgression of this custom for the space of three years — so that 
when functionaries have admitted to initiation the pe- 

nitent, then should any not leave off his (evil) practices — if even there 
he hundr(‘ds (in the same predicament) it shall be certainly done unto 
him according to tl *; <'oinm:vudment of the raja. 


T\$n nakhuUna^ observatiol)'? ou this lunar maiibion {Pashya) 

iQ tlienote^ to thr pillar edict, vu!. \i. p. 575. 

AntQmd.&i cha—iu tlie Iasi inuntli of the year, ('•la^Oa or Phjiyuaa. 

K6tantam tujthe, either the name of the tope, or kdhi'ttam milo the end of time, 
which traimlntioo 1 have piveu in the oilier edict, 

UiiJatrWx, here : by '\hicli, or ‘ with the lieart.* 

-- yiiJxi ritoii t .. litka ; 1 fill op naganiviijop^ral>\X ^ the ineichauts of the town ; 
perhapi* vihdraka, the inhabitants as above. 

Saitaiain 171^ rf ^ very loner period. 

Ka. . tieca nun .... ydilt — filled vip with hesitation, kdma dfva nu suiya yifi, ‘ the 
god of love does not iro foi pleasure.* 

NiKhamayi will cause pardon, devotion, 

a general forgiveness? — st e page 242, and observatious below. 

UJenyd se ptchit kumah, 

Hedisam meva raiam, x.%li ^=T JRf simU,ar conduct as enjoined by me. 

Atikamayisatii shall not allow deviaiian or transgres-iion. 

Tini vasjni he me vatam — for three )ears, my estublished custom. 

KhasaluUhi^ — probably ‘intent xipou killing,* or still using meat food iu 

sacrifice, — or a man of low ca«te : the woid is doubtful. 

Add^tadd, when, then. 

!3ffikh»misant% unmuyAnam^ * shall absolve (him) as peniteat.* dee above. 

AhApayiid atane kammoy not leaving oiF his o\>u (evil) dcevls, 

JStam pi Jana sa(am, iam (athd kulantu, * to this man, or a hundred such let tUeoa 
do* — or etam janam aatatamy * to such a tanw invariably.* 

anusaihi, the a is re-placed by a small dash on the stpae. 

3 K 2 
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JSsaniination of the Insor^iion 

0 

JVanolation of tho last separate edict at l>haui{. 

By comraand of De vanampiya ! It sLall be signified to the prince 
and the great officers in the city of Toeale. 

Whomsover I ascertain to be 

and this my supreme will is irresistible ! On this account is the present 

etupa - 

and for my loving subjects do I ardently desire to this effect that they 
may be filled with every species of blessing and happiness both as to 
the things of this world and the world beyond ! 

may bcf. Of countless things as yet unknown 

I ardently desire they may psrtake I Thus 

hath said Devanampiya may repose, ... 

and take pleasure, while the removal of affliction is in like man> 
ner the chief consequence of true devotion. (?) Devanampiya 
hath also said fame (consisteth in) this act, to meditate with 
devotion on my motives, and on my deeds (of virtue) : and to pray for 
blessings in this world and the world to come. For this purpose do I 
appmnt another (?) stupa — by the w'hieh 1 cause to be respected that 
which is (above) directed and proclaimed. And my promise is im* 


Nates to the second Tablet, ^ 

KnmdUf ■jnRTK : — Twith this exception theop«oiu|? pR»sage seems to correspond word 
for word with that of the first tablet. 1 have filled in the erasures in itiUies in the 
romanised version, but the translution gives only the portions that are preserved. 

Kichhi dakhAmi — the omission of the e favors the reading ‘(See ob- 

serrations.) ^ ^ 

Yujevdti, fiom unite, Sans. or * be tliou united with* ? yuie is 

also used in other places. The verb vu and vuii (quasi so frequently occur- 

ring in the pillar and Dfiauli texts seem rather to represent the imperative bhava 
(Pali, hej than bhavetor bhavaiu; or it maybe the termination of the 3rd person plu- 
ral of the potential mood eyu : — may unite, or wvif: may worship ; 

yojeyvm in Pali. 

Antdnam aviditdnam, the pandit would read atdnam or anant&nam^ but the passage 
» too mutilated to be completed. 

As^dse pu breathe freely, enjoy the repose of a hermit*a life ? 

Jlitkkamava may take pleasure thus. 

MAhamerhcme, * replete with ArsAcrmn, devotion. Khamifatf, or AAa^ 

mtfuH, to devoutly uphold, see observations. 

d'hai/dmf, either a Ahnydhif^T^inf 1 call, proclaim, or 1 causa to 

he raspectedl"^ 

Pa\i$ia ajala$d, vf3nn w» iT:vt promise— ondecaying* This U a solitary instance 
of the letter “Ji being used* 

jrafuAom, Igicw, fitter, disagreeable. See Qimdr edicts.. 

p0piAn*f 93 ^ ^ caeceding virtao«i« 
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perishable ! However bitter (or hard) it shall be carried into effect 
by me, and corcolation (will accrue to him who obeys ?) — by which is 
exceeding virtue — so be it. 

Like as love itself, so is Devan ampiya worthy of respect ! and as the 
soul itself so is the unrelaxing guidance of Devanampiya worthy of 
respect ! and according (to the conduct of) the subject, so is the compas. 
sion of Deva'nampiya : wherefore I myself, to accomplish his commands, 
will become the slave and hireling of Devanampiya. For this reason 
the Duhahihi tupha (is instituted) for undisturbed meditation, and for 
(securing every) blessing and happiness as to the concerns of this world 
and the world beyond ! And thus to the end of time (is this) tupha 
for the pvopitij*tion of heaven. 

Accordingly strive ye to accomplish each and all of my desires ! For 
this ject is this edict here inscribed, whereby (the spot) shall be caused 
by me to receive the name of makdmdtdsivasatam, or (place of medita- 
tion of the officers) ; let it so remain for a perpetual endowment by me, 
and for the furtherance of religion. 

And this edict shall be read aloud in the course of the month of 
Dhdtun (Bhaduii?) (when the tnooii is) in the (or lunar 

ma)i ion) of Tisa : — and, as most desimble, aKo it shall be repeatedly 


Athd~^tath4t only distinguishable from and by the finals* 

Adhdka- if for ‘ worthy of rcsi'rct : — if the o be rrad i, tUeu it may be 

udhika, * exceeding*— yHt more. Afha paja hti'am mayt — a doubtful reading— 
is preferable, or Aeivim-i/r/e— as adopted iu ibc Iranslatiua. 'I he vord looks more 
like mt^ye iu the original. 
jDdar v.nhke AoAd'uf, 

DuhaMhi^ fiom feeble, weak—hodie duUa. 

A’ perhaps .to the end of time. Set* ihc fir>t tablet. 

A^fianichhotn chat ha, (or continuollv) fiom TY emUavOuW 

written fsatha, in the first tablet, from dcslre-^'^rT desire \e. ^ 

JliJa ena cither or see the other tablet. 

Snasatam fndma) yajisati f^vf — the letter nd has been iniertod 

eonjecturalty ns not affecting the sense— the same verb is found in the analogoaa 
passage in the twentieth line of the first tablet — Sdsafani sajnayam yajevu (ti.) 

Tastu ofonom— perhaps eta (for e/a/) or tadastu aidnam for a/HWrtdw—as translated* 
Anabhdiun mdsom— >thia I can only understand as anubhddun mdsantf in the course 
of the month of BAddun— Sans. BAddra. 

Tistna naArAafenct,— see the parallel passage in the other edict, which the bettgV 
preservation of this enables us to complete. 

itAotioAAa nasi— Sans. repeatedly or at stated intervals, derived fVom the 

winking of the eyes, 
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read aloud in the last month of the year, in the lunar mansion Tisa, 
even if one person be present ; thus to the end of time to afford in* 
struction to the congregation, of the tup ha. 


Anfatipi tisena — — in the course of the month. The other edict has 
antanujsi — at the end of the same month, which is most likely the right reading. 

Sanghafha sampafipdduyitave-^coTTtcitd from cha ghatha sampatipddagisave, on 
the authority of the nineteenth line of the first edict. If ghatha be preferred it must 
be rendered by tRJ grantha, sacred 'volume ? 

Ohsef*dations, 

I have stated that the first and last tablets at Dhauliy were totally 
distinct from the general series of Asokas religious edicts. This is 
manifest as well from the mode of the address, as from the parties ad- 
dressed. The expression JDevdnampiyasa vachnnena, ‘ by command 
of Devanampiya' — seems to denote that the proclamation was issued by 
some functionary under the royal authority. I'he same peculiar open- 
ing occurs in the short supplementary inscription on the Allahabad 
pillar, but while that was addressed to the ministry in general f iSavata 
mahdmdtd vataviyd — the ministers every where arci to receive notice), 
both of the present are confined to the immediate residents in the dis- 
trict, — one being worded, Tosalipam mahdrndta nogala vihdlaka 
vaiaviyam — * the ministers or officers enjoying the city in (the pro* 
vince of) Tosali — or it may be ‘ attached to tho^ city ViJidru — are 
to he informed;’ — the other — Tosaliyam kurndle ^ahdmdtd eka vata* 
myam. In both thcsse cases the gerund is in the neuter, but pi'oba- 
bly the inflections have been omitted in the copying. 

It will be remarked that the simple word mahdmdtdy (Sans, mahd^ 
mdtrdh ) is used, not dhammamahdmdtd^ y the great officers or minis- 
ters of religion ; — ^the order therefore may be regarded as an injunction 
from the court to the head civil authorities of the place. Moreover in 
the first tablet, these officers alone are mentioned, whereas in the second 
tablet the word Kurndhy (fiW^O young prince, is joined with them, as 
though he had been in the former instance too young to be regarded, 
and his chief officers had been nagala vihdlakay as we should say, * in 
charge of the town/ 

Arria^ in his Indk<s gives exactly this account of the routine of 
civil adniSnistration of the country «iD Ak^bxander’s time ; — and one 

* The veiite I proposed for mihdmdfd on first reading the pillar text, and repeated 
In November laat, of * nnered doctrine’ has beta necessarily set aside by the clear 
enuBciatioa of the Gimar text. 
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passage in particular applies vnth such curious fiflelitj to the duties of 
the paiivedakas^ or inquisitors whose report was to be made to the 
prince, or where there was none to the magistrates, as described in the 
sixth edict of Girn6r and DhauU (page 268,) that I cannot forbear to 
extract it : the Greek word employed to designate what he calls the 
sixth class of the Indian community; Mckottoi is nearly a translation of 
instructors or inspectors : — 

''EicTot df ftffLP 'IpBourtv, ol tm(TKOiTOt KaX^6f4,€Poi. OZtol ttpopiftri ra yiPojjLeua /ca- 
ret TG TTjp Kara ras iroXiar’ Kal ravra A»'a77f/\Aoi/{rt t<p j3acn\«r(, Ivaircp 

^atTiXevoprat 'Ipdoi' rois r^\€<TtVt ipatetp aifrdpofjioi eia-i’ rouras ov Qdfjns \l/evSos dy- 
ytXo.i oi/dep' odSe Tif *'Ip5d;p alrivjp €<Tx^ '^evo'aaOai. — IndiCtr^ cap. Xlf. 

‘'Ihe sixth clas-a amonj^ the Indians arc those called Episcopi Hnspectors or 
inquisitor'^). TliC‘<c tr»kc cognizance of whatever happens both in the country and 
in tlie town, and repnit the same to the king in those place** where the Indiana arc 
under re^al rule ; or to the marjistraiesy where they govern thera«elves*. And to 
these (functionaries; it is not lawful to report any thing faKe, nor indeed have 
any of the Indians been c\er taxed with the vice of faNehood.* 

'j'liO last passage, as containing' an impartial testimony to the charac- 
ter for honesty oneo borne by the natives of this comitr}', (ieserves to be 
translated into the vornaculav of every province, and hung up over the 
door of every judicial court in the pre-ont degenerate age I 

To proceed lu our analysis ; — The province governed by this feudal 
prince and lus niiui««tcr.‘5 has long been erased from the catalogue of 
Indian states. Tosuliyani in the jiillar-dialect of the Pali corresponds 
with the Sanskrit locative case, of Tosaliy a name only to 

be fui'4id written wyh the same ortliography in Ptolemy's tables, as 
the city of Tosale, The Indian name of the same place, as identified 
by \Vi_.TORU, is according to the Bralimauda Purina, 

and simply C ouilaka or Cosnta in the Vards'inhiti. This is not the 
first uciasion in which the Greek ha\e proved better guides tliau the 
Sanskrit .luthorities, in regard to the actual geographical names preserved 
on our ancient biid<lliist luonnmcnts : thougli in describing their situa- 
tion on the map great allowances must be occasionally made for the for- 
mer ; who, if, as we have now some reason to siippo'^o, they derived their 
information from buddhist mi<;sionaries settled among them, would ne- 
cessarily improve nothing of the very vague notion of relative positions 
and distances possessed by their informants. Tosale metropolis\ is 
thus placed by Ptolemy on the other side of the Ganges, somewhere 
near the mountains inhabited by the nangologe (most probably the ndga^ 


* Such a government was that of the Litsa\is in Pn/dga or Visha^t. See Csoma’ 
analysis of the Dulva. Such also in a great sense was the capital of Surashtra, 

t Ptolemy’s Gcog. lllh plate, India extra Gangcin. 
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or ndgaloha of the eastern mountains). The Pwrcfna^ merely place Cosa*' 
hka * behind the Vindhya mountains* ; but we are now Jfble from the best 
of all possible authorities to restore its correct position ; and It would seem 
even that part of the Sanskrit appellation has been preserved to this day 
in the name of the large artificial tank, around which Mr. Kittoe tells 
us the remains of an ancient city are still visible ; for the tank is called 
the Kounsla gung^ or Kosala g<inga ; though a very different account 
of the origin of its name is given by the present inhabitants. Tvsha 
and kushaloy it should be remarked, both signify pleasure, happinesSf 
in Sanskrit. « 

The burthen of the proclamation seems to be contained in the sen- 
tence immediately following, and of this by our usual good fortune 
we have two copies to collate together ; for, as far as the mutilated con- 
dition of the last tablet permits us to compare them, the two seem 
literatim the same : 

Ist. Am kichhi dakfufmi hannam, tarn ichhimi kaliuam .. na patipidayeham ; 

SnU. Am kichhi dakhimi ha * 

Xst. duvilateeha Alabheham : eaa eba n e mokhyamatc duvA. 

2ad. duvalate eba alabbeham : eaa eba me mokhija mate duvAlA. 

1st. .. ai .. .. si an tuphe, &c, 

Sod. Etasi athasi an tuphe, &c. 

In translating this important passage I have been divided between 
two interpretations both equally sanctioned by the pandit; — first, 

* Whomsoever I discover to be a murderer him do I desire to be im- 
prisoned ; — this do I publicly notify, and (if guilty) a second time I pul 
him to death. And this (will be) a source of two-fold final beatitude to 
me.' 

The principal objections to this reading are, first that du is never used 
in this dialect for dm or duwd (which would be written di, or duwd), 
but for duh or dur, hard : and second that inokitha is written mokha 
not mokhya as appears in both the instances^ before us. The second 
reading requires several changes of letters where they are however 
very clear on the stone, or at least in the copy made by Wr. Kittoe. 

“ Wtotsoerer 1 wy that I deaire to be carried into effect, — ^tbu do I 
doriare s and I exeento it in j^ite of all opposition ; and this my supreme 
«Ql ie tTrasistible.” . . 

♦ Hes asialle Eesearcbes. VUI* aS7,BS«^ 
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The nearest approach to the original text will be found to lie between 
these two readin|;s, taking the first half of the former and the last of the 
latter ; this is the reading I have accordingly adopted in the ti'ausla- 
lion, while I nevertheless think it incumbent on mo to conceal no 
vaHorum interpretations which may help to a right understanding of 
a passage whereon so much depends. 

In token of the inflexible nature of this monarch’s orders, the pro- 
clamation then announces, that a certain chaifya or tope is to be called 
the ‘‘ commandment tope . ’ anusuthi or auvshdsfi fuphe. The word tuphe, 
is evidently the original of the modern expres'^ion ‘ tope in the 
regular Pali of books it is written thnpn, which is again directly deriv- 
ed from the Sanskrit original stupahy an artificial mound of c.nrth, 

(or of building material?), hence doubtless ap])Ued (though the diction- 
aries do not give this meaning), to the pyramidal moiminents of the 
lliiddliists. Am tuphe I suppose to be a corru]>tii)n of n^ani tuphe 
‘this tope’ in the nominative ca^e. 

The «sentencc next following seems an injunction or invitation to all 
lo\ing subjects to flock thitlier and reeeive instruction from the holy 
men tlie^re located. A similar expression ( bahiu^u panasahnaesu, yc.J 
occurs on the we*dern tablet of the Ti:iU)Z hit iiiscrijition, but there, 
instead c»f a idiaitya, tlie object of attraction is tlie asicatha or holy • 
fig tree, if indeed the sense lui» been rightly apprcheiidt‘d ; but from the 
occurrence of v\ords similar to (iswulha m tlie present edicts, — 

sfvasiita/n^ 1 am inclined to deduce them all from the root 
br<*.it]ie. — ihus (tsuatba abhitd (^around the holy tig tree) will be- 
come aswasitd abhita for * breathing fearloas* or ‘ living 

in security.’ The initial a iu tills case should liowevcr lie long, whereas 
the facsimiles just receded from Captain i>i ur. prose it to he short, so 
far coniinuing the original reiuiing ; but on liio utluu* hand Mr. Tun- 
NoI'K, our best authontx, gives the lattn' sense,- - u.v.vv/Mu abhttd kam* 
mdni paiVuiai/erun, ‘should follow a line of conduci tending to allay 
alarm.’ ^ 

Having adverted rather out of ])lace, to the term sivasatom I may 
further observe that the title of jyjuhdmdtd-usfvdsatam^ndjna is ap- 
parently given to one of the chaityas, oi jierhaps to the platform of 
ific elephant situated just above the inscription, and that it means 
the ‘ place of breathing, or of quiet repose for the priests.’ 'I'his name 
we may conclude to be preserved in the modern appellation of the rock 
‘the aswustamai for which indeed it would be difficult to tind abetter 
derivation. The Hindus of the place declare it to be name of the stone 
3 L 
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elephant called after one in the Mahahharata, — wliile my own pandit 
supposed it a corruption of aswastarnhha^ tlie horse-ifillar. 

Another local name of the inscription can he traced in an equally 
satisfactory manner; the present \niage of Dhavli being evidently 
named after the DuhaJdhi tvpha mentioned in the last edict, — the 
‘ shrine of the feeble' from in mu'leru Hindi ddhlu. This esta- 

blishment was probably a kind of hospital, and if Mr. Kittok’s con 
jectures as to the small rock niortari? be correct, it must have been 
amply provided with niedic.ainentary ooncoctioii'^ I 

The name of the KuUnitain inphe (if this be indeed its name), 
has not been equally fortunate in its preservation, and nothing can be 
discovered like it in the neighl)oiirho()d. I imagined that it might be 
read the K<tli}iga (upha, but on re-examination of the rock the word 
'kNas found to be correctly written in the transcript. It may be read 
Ixfironda the beehive tope; but, as kdldutniiii it has a more plausi- 

ble interpretation, — the end of time I 

The miuikitcd state of many passages in the inscription as usual 
prevents mv stringing the whole together in a connected siiape ; but 
from the jiarts extant I should be inclined to regard these two proela- 
mations as intended chiefly to provide for the reading and dm* observance 
, of the principal string of commandments, which occupy the (erural space 
on the stone ; as well as reconl the foundation of the several monas- 
teries of ascetics mentioned above. 

Ill both of them is an ex])res^ regulation as to tire time of tjie year 
vvhen tlm edicts are to be read aloud — not exactly when two or thre^' 
are gathered together — but literally ‘ w'h«*n even only one be present !’ 
llie seasons appointed are nearly half-yearly — one in lihudra (if 
Bhatun maybe so interpreted) (August) and the other in PhrUguna the 
antaynosi, or last mouth according to the Buddhists ( l*"ehruary — .Marclj) 
or near the vernal equinox. By the expres>ion Tibtfjiii yutkhulena in 
the in.struniental case — ‘ ttith the lisa lunar inansioUj’ — is to be 
understood, when also the moon is in the nian.sion of lispa or Pushpa. 
the eighth nakshutra counfing from Aswini. Now as the moon is full in 
the mansion whence the month is named, the Tispa iithi will fall about 
the 24th of I'ha/gun, and about the 12th of Lhodra. 'i'he veneration in 
which the mansions of Punarvasune and Pushya were held by the 
Buddhists was alluded to in luy observatiojis oti the south pillar edict 
ftt (Vol. VI. page 675).' 

Besides the order for reading Aso k a ' s homily on specified days, par- 
ticular allusion is made to the five^early festival or fast, which is also 
provided for in the third of the Girnor edicts (see page 264)« In re- 
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iharkhicr on tlie ^word anusayanarn thore used, I stated that such 
a periodical humiliation was not known at the present day. On 
further inquiry however I learn that a practice does prevail in 
s»ich Ihiddhist countries as are still independent, which seems pro- 
ristdy to explain the terms of the inscription. In Siam for instance 
tli»i Buddliist monarch every year in the month of Asdrha^ throws off 
his regal robes, shaves his head, adopts the 3'ellow sackcloth of a 
noviciate, and does penance for a few days in one of the vihai as along 
with all his court ; — slaves are <‘‘ven^boug]it to be shaved and initiated 
as an act of virtue in their converter. In At a the same practict* j)re\ ads. 
Even in C'alcutta, I am told, among the small Maga population here, 
the adoption of the yellow dress and abstraction from worldly ])ur3nits 
tor a pt'riod is not an uncommon occurrence, and the term emploped 
IS. xtfc/chftma, exactly that found in the ins( riptioii. 

Mv frieml Mr. C'sovfA dk Koros has pointed out to nu? the follow- 
ing j)a.^sa«i* in (ipoiu.Ts ‘ Alphabetum Tihetanurn' (m the practice (»f 
fasting in 7 ihet. 

‘ Jejuma turn Xacauis ascetis, fw/n liivis (’omnuinia duplicis 

sunt generis. Altcrurn ([uod appellant Gyiinvit n\i»f(hita ( > 

N • 

rlauditur horU infegris viginti quatuor. T.uua e-t jepinii hujus sovfU'i- 
tas, ac sujx’rstitio. tit ue ipsam quidem saliv am. spontc lluentein in ore, 
ad faiiC(‘s retraher(‘. ac deglutire li^'eat, lllud plerique nii'unr fribus conti^ 
tnntlis f/a'bN,s\ uuica thea? p<jtiou(‘, qUiim bora matutlna sumunt, recroati. 
Alterinn jiqumi geifus \ocnnt t/pavd^a J 

\'^espere s*-uiel praudeiit. Licitum tanun est interdiu bibere. Laici 
fretpioiitius, (jiiain Ascot.e hujii'iuodi jojunia obstu'vant, Sed religiosis 
et .sanctiinoniahbn." .ve\ *‘riss)jin. praM t'ptnni est, ne unquam inter pran- 
dium ft cuMudnni qidrtpiain vcl bihero \el •legustaro audeant. 

'I’he niontiou liere of f//rcc loads me to suggest tliat for the iini 

rasdni, three jfratw, of tin* first tablet it will ]>e more rational to read 
liiti (iir(fsdttiy tinee days, for tlie period of humiliation to be enforced 
in the ti‘rrilori<‘s under the' rule of the priiii^of 

The term nikhninn has in I^ali two veiy different meanings, one as 
represeuUng tlie Sanskrit nishkrama^ putting out or off, (in mo- 
dern Hindi niAviVan the other being the Sanskrit nikshama^ 

from the root peace, repose, devotion. I am not sufficiently versed 
in the language to decide in which sense "the verbal form here used is 
to be umlorstood ; but from the term ni khamayLsmiti anusnydnam 1 
ihouUl be inclined to tviuishite ‘ shall admit into the body of the church, 
or ahull give absolution to the penitent,' for nikhama is also under* 
d h 2 
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stood as the initiatory grade of the priesthood*, as well as self-mortifi- 
cation for religion's sake. Tiie word is frequently to^ be met with in 
the Mahdwanso whence I extract the following passages, along with Mr. 
Turnour's translation, in illustration of both meanings of nikhama. 

Puris6nan sahassantha, itthiyo eha iatodhik4 
Khattiydnan kuldyeva nikkkamitwina pabbajun, 

* A thousand males and a still greater number of feiuciles, descendants exclusively 
of Khattiya families, impelled by their religious ardor, entered into tlie priesthood 
Jdti jdtS rdjag^h^ ddrake ruddrakkhasi 
Samuddato nikkhamitwAt bhakkhitwdna gacchati. 

'In those days as soon as an infant tVas born, a murine monster emerging from 
the ocean devouied it and disappeared.* Epitome Mahatoanso, p. 81. 

Following the translator's first example, the passage Ujenyd kumdU 
nikhdmayisati hidnsam vatam^ may be rendered, ‘ The prince in 
UjfUn shall enforce with devotional fervor the self same conduct.* 
Taking it for granted that the Devdnampiya of these two edicts is 
still PiYADASi or Asoka, we may easily discover who was the ‘ prince at 
OujeiH to whom he alludes. He must be either Ujjkmo or ‘ the 
profoundly sapient great Maiiixdo* (IMahendra) sou of Dharma- 
soKA who entered the priesthood at an early age, and who w^as deputed 
along with his sister Sangamitta to spread l^uddhism in the Island 
of Ceylon, in the year 306, 11. C. (following Buddhist reckoning ) 
Ujjenio and Mahindo were the twin offspring of a romantic attach- 
ment of the young Asoka, with the daughter of a gentleman or Setthif 
at a place called Cheiiyagiri when he was on his way to assume the 
vicero}hhip of AvoMtL Probably the elder son lR;ld this goveViiineut 
afterwards, and dwelt there with his mother, who was styled Queen and 
resided in a rich palace ; for w’e find Mahindo paying them a visit 
previous to his departure for Ceylon,^ 

Tadanture ndiiganan daiihun katicdna mdnasnn, 

UpajjhAyancha sanghan cha wandittod pucchi bhupatih, 

Addya chaturo thlri $anghamittAya utajuh 
Sunianan. samanerancha, jalabkhojan mahiddhikak. 

' Ndtinan sanghan kdtun agarnd Dakkhinagirxn ; 

TathA tatikd eharaati^yu chhammdsd sarnatikkarnun^ 

* Having formed an earnest deMre to vi^it bis rekitions dming this interval ; rever- 
eutiaily taking bis leave af his preceptor and of the prieitthood, and having also 
obtained the consent of the king (his father Diiammasoko), taking with him four 
theros and the Samaneao S^mano, the <ion of Sanohamitta, who was preter- 
naturally gifted, and master of the six branches of religious knowledge departed for 
Dakhhinayiri iitx the purpose of administering the comforts (of religion) to his (luiiler- 
nckl; relations. Ihere this pilgrim passed six months in this avocation.’ 

♦ See the Amera kasha (Clough’s Pkli vocabulary, page 111) ; '* nekkhamman^the 
priestly state, renunciation of worldly parsu||s for the purpose of devoting one’s-self to 
religious meditation^ release from transiiiigratiOD, mental abstraction or vision, 

t One of the Seth family, or the president, or foreman of an association. 
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But I am growing too fond of quotations from my constant text book 
the Mahawansot which falls in so pleasantly with every trifling inci- 
dent collaterally deducible from these inscriptions that I find the tempta- 
tion to extract, like Asoka’s orders, irresistible 1 

1 have still one* subject to call briefly to the attention of the student, 
namely, the twice repeated name of Isa or ladna. The pandit would 
apply this name to God in a t^^eneral sen^o : — and certainly the grievous 
offence ^’i^en, fadytt osulopena^ ‘ b}^ sacrifice of living things to God* 
a sen'^e (piiie consistent with tb<^ tenor of ih(; edict; but through the 
extreme vagueness of the Pali iniitafive grammar, Lsaya also represents 
the third ca^e of /.vd, T^T, i)\Jia7/d ‘ by envy so that it is 

impossible to a^^ert which of the two is correct. Tlie other instance is 
in the y)assa['<“ ‘ [adnaraei'a nKninata yndnauii wliieli 1 have translated 
‘worship ye lh(‘ lord, the proper object of worship* 

but I hold iii>st‘lf by no moans r^»spon^ible for its accuracy, as 1 do not 
find Isa among the synonymes of Buddha. 

I may conclude my notes by mentioning the sin^rular effect of the 
idiomatical expressions liftanokhanasi antaldjd tist'ua upon the pandi^ 
who had been reading all thc'se inscriptions with im* — ‘ Now' he 
exclaimed ‘ 1 believe the whole document to he genuine !' — -He had all 
along nu''gi\ings whether he had not hetm at work on a haphazard 
jumble of old symbols optionally transcribed into as unintelligible 
Ntigari, until the occurrence of a hoimdy idiomatical phrase at once 
lnou<ibl him to a (‘ojiviction of their rcaliiy, and encouraged him more 
zealously to help im; to their meaning I 

IN>.stsc K ie T. — 1 had well nigh forgotten to mention the two morl^rn 
inscriptions staled m INIr. Kittoi:*s account to be scratched over some 
of the cj\es near .l.swustama. They are lithographed in PI. XXV, 
On reference to 1*1. Ll\', of last volume, the larger one will be seen 
to agree in alphalu't and in the opening paragraph with the inscription 
ove r the elephant ca\e at lUlu^ugii i — but the name of the raja iu 
whose reign they wore both cut is belter developed in the present speci- 
men. Shantikaka dkva, is not to be found iu the Orissa list, but is 
probably one of the Surjuvamstty as he has not the epithet Kesari ; or 
he may be one of the 32 princes whose names Stirling has omitted as 
uninteresting The curious figure iu the second lino, 1 suppose from 
analogy to Qg, to be the figure 9. As far as it is legible, the legend 
may be thus restored : 

(?) wif^an w ? 

H (?) 
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* In the ninth (?) year of the reign of Sri Siia'ntikara deva, music (flutt ^) 
ahouhi be played (?) by the hermit of the cnveof sacrifice; the/^e mai/is (temples) 
of Siva have been constructed by Hidya Cuhatka Bhatt, the sou of Vaidya- 
JKA BiiAT^the rich merchant * 

The other scrap is too mutilated to be worth insertion. 


JX . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wf (tnesday Evening, the 6th Jane, IS38. 

The Right Reverend the Lord I^ishop of Calcutta, V^ice President, in 
the chair. 

H. V. Bayley, EIsq. C. S. and Lieut. C. B. Young, Kntfiiieers, propose 
ed at the last meeting were duly elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Solomon Caesar Malan, Bachelor of Arts in the university of Ox- 
ford and Professor at Bishop’s Colleire, member R. A. S., was priqiosed by 
the Lord Bishop, seconded by the Rev. G. Withers. 

Colonel Benson (lately apiminted envoy to the Burmese court) on his 
return to India begged to be again entered on the list of resident tiiein- 
hers. 

Dr. \Vm. Griffith acknowledged his election. 

Mr. W. Adam hedged his name might he transferred to the absentee 
list*, as he was on the point of quitting India for America. 

'I'he Secretary reported that he had lately examined tlie roof and found 
many of the beams completely destroyed by diy rot. ’I'he present 8Pa*^on 
made it very inconvenient to commence repairs, but should the measure 
he necessary the president had kindly placed the grand jury room at the 
dispo.sal of the biociety for its monthly meetings while its own apartments 
fihiuild be nnavaiJahle, • 

[riic builder has siiire gi%en his opinion that the repairs may be postponed till 
October next, without danger, J 

Correspondenre. 

Read a letter from Sir G. ’F. Staunton, Bart, acknowledging his ad- 
mission as an honorary member, and stating his readiness at all times to 
promede the objects for which the several Asiatic Societies had been in- 
stituted. 

A note from M. St. Hubert Tmerouldr, announced his approach, 
ing departure for the Upper Provinces, and thanked the Society for the 
cordial reception he had met among them during his residency in C'nlcutta. 

Dr. Wallich requested on behalf of Lieut. Col. Stevenson, if it were 
within tlie rules, that a set of the Society’s Researches should be presented 
to the library of the artillery regiment at Bombay. After some discussi<»ri 
it was agreed that the iirineiple of distribution and exchange of the publi. 
cations of a learned association precluded compliance with the present 
request, lest it .should form an inconvenient precedent. 

Read a letter from Professor Soulkgel, returning thanks for the Ma- 
h^bharat and other works sent to Bonn. 

The following extriiet will interest the friends of oriental literature 

Non fleulenii^t tous les snvans qui »"int<^re<i.scnt aux fdudes Asiatiques, mais 
)’ote dire, tous ' it; s' homines <";clHir<;8, pour p^ qtiUls ayeot r^Adchia sur moral 

* Members of the Society by the rules cease to pay contributions ^ea absent 
from Asia, but continue to be members, and subscribe again from the date of their 
return. 
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*t intellrctuel de I’lnde, et sur les bases dc l.s puissni'cc Ttritaiiiqne de ee pays, on 
p<^iiiblement frapp^s de* cette ordonnnnce qui a pfiraly‘>i-* Pa tivit/* dii C'ornif-^ dc 
V insfruction publiv'/ie ; et Ton a su appr/‘CUM* la resolution nrreuse de la Soci^t^ 
Abiatique de r4^}iarer le tort que IMgrrioranee et la bfiibaiie nuMia^alent de faiie A la 
muse de r^rudition et des luini<^MCs. C’ette Soeiote, dc puis sa fondation, a rendu 
d'lmtnenses services ; ellc a puis«amrnent eontiilme a I’jiv.aneeifieut df* iio.s connais- 
sauces. Nous lui devons une infinitt'* d’obsc rvatious et de ddccjuvt rtes, et cette 
ab<»ndancc‘ de mat^riaux dont nous jouissons atijourd'hiii. Le dc^-pai t< no iit auqucl lesi 
oi ientali*<res , qui \ivent eii Euiope. doivent \ouer de pT*'f<^*i enre, r’c>*t la cutitpio 
pliilolo^ique, la collection la plus soigne'e dcs tfxtts ct I'ait de I’uiterpt el ation. 
Ku Allcniairne et dans le iiord le z^Je poor IVtude dii Sanseiit st* maintnMit ton jours 
et sc repand m€me de plus en plus. On enst imie cette lantrue dans plo'-icurs 
umveisites Allcmandes : a Honn )o profcsseui I.As^nx ft moi. nous an donuous des 
c«uirs concurreinment tous lev s^nic^ties, sans avoir c^^aid au petit noinbrn dVeo- 
lifis qui se piesentent. L’liner jlernicr j’ai eupHu/u uies auditcur- un jeune sii\a(it 
de Cffpenht/ffnr, et un autie A -S/. Prfet^hout y. Ur. firicntfihstc d' Up-ala , qui. Ir 
prcniici clans son p.ivs, j.’c'.t appliqu^ au it , er a l.iit un littdjane 

dans re but, me fut address^* dernidrcnifut pin le pio/c -cni Wil-ox. et jc Tai tiou- 

as«ez avance!* pour pouvoir le i ccoiniiiender j«u t;<iuvei neon nt 'siu dois. 

“ J'ai c'tc* douloiii t u-einent alTecte pai Ja n.ort de mmi inimorlid ami et demon 
jrrand oi.uif* Uoi.t.uuoOKi.. ciuoiqu’eile ne tAl qu< Ic torme il’une exi-lonct dt p.iis 
lonurttmps hii^ee pai les lufirmiles- 

** Uc piotesvfiu Kosfn, dans la force de Ua'jre, a/t^^ cule \6 pre^q»ip ‘•ubitement 

se- anus et Mixbtties, dans le moment on il “e pi epai au d<‘ pass' i an viemiunc, 
iiiiii dr Ie^^llr sa f.uniUe on m’assuicquc r»inpressiou dc sou tiacail ^1,^ if 
trda cst pies(pif jiche\rf. Les ^^inlrs asiatiques out aus-i lait une prile dans 
la }iei'‘Onnc du llaion SciiiiMNb or. C’ro.n- i Ain . cons(.iilfr d’c^it a 
htn'nj. Mon savant ami aMiit tait uu vo) .q’^e eu tf Joni: » 

au delA du lae llaieal iiUiiui le • Ilu.Iiies II v’et.ul eoncilie l.t bu m\ * ; ’ .viicr de 
qurlques pictrC'. Boudilbnpies. de '■mte qn’il en a rapporte u.ieimmeu < oib c l*<,u dc 
Imes Till! tains. I.e^s <iouoles« seules, qu'il mil on depot (ini' r.(o, li v loux rii.- 
ieinpli‘ sau'ut sixcai-scs. deles ai e\pt Uaa*-, I’lu -tit ut dt I'l.iava. an uici i c ^ 
a\ ut lion. L.i Li .inde eoliei i ion est le.stcc a S 7 b!>ov> 7. ct pas-era -ai.s -Ki.Uc 

a la bildiolboqiie I inj r . i.ile.” 

'I'lit? Srcfot.'irv roiuiuiiniiMtrd tlir follouintf extrut t‘ioni Professor 
n ilson’s Ju-t leUtM* on tlu* subject of thr .\iAsaqN ro]]L*rtioii of coins. 

“ I bave been latch otiMpual rather indu-tnoush- with Ma>'On's c> ni-. Wc. 

I e«'i I vctlji hn-i’ ot 1 s '..i - J I Ilk the sumiot 1 ; tlios« oi 1 '• ,>i on ■ \ about Ihi ee m n t li > auo. 
.\;ter Hi-"p( ctniu the batch 1 pi.)pi>-ed (o the cuuit thiouLih the »h 0.1 man .lud 

‘ c\< 1 .1’ fit t to' dircctoi - t.> tri\ c a lectio r niu‘a Iht m ; but tl i- w.i- t. on.:hian uu- 
aov I sable itii'(o atiou hu 1 tlm nicasui e wa- a la.'uhoiel . 1 a a - dc icnaiiiea however not 

to ilj'fjp tbr subject, .ind thcicU ic *rav«‘ my K'cruir the loiin ot a inemuii . which I 
li'scntcd .Old whndj was .iciav id \c!\ ciacioii-h . I sij, ..fwied at the jaiiic tniU' 
trie ;i<iv is.ibli m ss i.f pubb-huiir .i boi>K,vvitb plates, anfl uiK icd to p.cpaie » he mate- 
MaU i! tl.cciuiil vvouiu licai the expense, p f'posin^ iio*t alter l.ikiiij > m u .lUmliei 
(d CO, a’s as the renri inuht tiajuue, to make i»ver the list U) Mr AIassox'- tain ly 
I'll thiii bem lit. Iheu -cem- to lie a i jspos.tiou to .lai'd. tothcun uijenn ot, or 
.at auv lali to tiive to M \sson or lii- lamih some tui'tU''r j cmuiK lati.in I'ai tlie 
(oins a^ tlieir peeunmrv v.dm- i- m-ich heynnl what ti'cveo-r." 

I>5 aiefciii leilii 1 rom C ,.pt . Ih u \ r s it w ou.a a *p. at tli.d .1 -upp<ised letUetioii 
hfol lu ei) cast on Masson's h hours in Profcs&oi Kiiiku’n lani.iiks on the topes 
puljlishcd in a piceedna^: piu’’ual. 

*• M xssoN w :i ' not one of thi>:?e who dug int<' the topes u> i,er at tlu hi bleu trea- 
sure \Mthia\t thinkiuir of other thiuu's ; his icscaiehes were Lihniioiis, minute, and 
serutimzimr • hrii=:ht, depth, isic. iveienll noted. I nave seen -otu' ol his MS.S. ill 
which paitieulars ,tie piesirv'd atnph to -atisiy the (h i man Ibofes-m 

M'c mav add to the abine that vvu aie ^^ule no slur was inteiuUil 011 Masson’s uo 
more than ti.. < ienei III VKMrn.v’'s Ol Court's explorations, m whicfi evei v care 
w.is tai.eu toieeoid the exact positum of the * t rouv aiHes. ' 'I he lulonualion sought 
!)) tlie tierma.’ Ibotcssor wu'* ot a specdic nature. 

A Irttrr from tlu* Sorioty*s r<ins a^riil dated 8tb January, nuMitioned 
t)ie death of the Ihii'oii ScHIIiUl^G h^>re he liad heard of hi^i election. 

Major TnoYKR mentions that the '^aii^rit. tc.xtof the six iirst. books of the Ta- 
ranqini is piintcd, uiid the Ficucli liausliitioii is put to press. He has now accept- 
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ed the proposal of the Earl of Munster on the part of the Roy. As. Soc. to complete 
the English translation of the Persian /)abtsMn of which the late Captain Shea 
had done about one third when he died. Major Trover had translated the wlioJe 
into German whilst in Calcutta ; he will be occupied on the English version and the 
editing of the whole, next year. 

M. Burnouf Sec. Paris Asiatic Society announced the receipt of the 
Society's Journal of June containing the pillar alphabet^ and the sensation 
it had created among the learned : 

“ Le jour on je Vai recu j^dllais h Pacademie ; quoiqiie ce savant corps ne pr^le 
son attention en ce moment qu* au Grec et h I’Arabe, j'ai demand^ la pniole, et j*Hi 
trouv^de la \erve pour exposer tout ce que vous vcuiez de faire, de beau et de grand 
par votre decouverte. J’ai ecoutd avec une religieuse attention, et je sais que 

la communication a fait queique elfet Chose singulidre I j* avuis dcja 

fait des essais infructueux sur la copie du VII vol. des As. Kes. : j’ aviiis liuit 
lettresp mais m’ etant tromp^ tourdement sur ^ et ne snchant que faire de 1 

je m’ avais pu passer outre .... Votre JL un veritable trait de vive lumi^te 
qui a rendu a cc caractere le inline ser\ice que le n des insciiptions cuneiformes 
Iroiiv^ par Rask. J’ai coramuaiqu<^ votre lettre k M. Jacquet que veiiait, pen de 
jours avant, de recevoir une masse d' iu^criptiuli^ de Girnar exactemcut dans le 
caractere que vous avez dechiffre si hcureuseinent. 11 sVst mis avec empressement, 
et il vous eeiira lui mi)tne.” 

Some correspondence with the Secretary of the Geological Society of 
London was read, relating to a mi^ising No. of their Transactions. 

Read a letter fn»m M. G. Vholik, Secretary to the Royal Institution 
of Sciences and Arts at Amsterdam, proposing an interchange of puldica. 
tions and presenting its tvansaetiona as far as published. Resolved, that 
«'i suitable return lie made of such voLw of the Researches as remain in 
store, (from vol. to vol. 5^0.) 

Mr. J. AliNf’HiN, Secretary Madras Literary Society, and Professor 
Daniell, See. Roy. Institution of London, acknowledged presentatiouf. 

hibrarif. 

The following hooks were presented : 

The Saokliya Kaiika, 1 vol. 4to. — bt/ thf' As. Soc. Or. Ti'ans. Coot- 

mittep. 

List of llie Members of the Royal Asiatic Society of Gient niitaiuand Ireland, 
corrected to the .'Gst of July, ^K^7 — by ihtto. 

Histone des .‘sultans Alarnlouks, ^cnie en Arahe p:u Makiizi, et traduite en 
Fraii9(ii:» por M. Quatrkmk'rk, Tom. I. ‘Ho. — by the same. 

Institutiones Linguie Ibaciiticje. hy Dr, Cn iiihi i an La^'Si-.n, Professoi at 
Donn, the Srd fasciculus— by the anifiur. 

Nieuwe V''e» haudeli!»e;en der Eerste Klasse \nn liet Ivoniklijk, Niderlnudsrbe 
Institut \aii Wetensehappea, Letterkunde cn bci.cnme kunsten (Paits 1. 11. 111. 
IV. V.) AmsterdHin, — iHJh — by the Anista dam Hoya' Innhiuie. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of Loution, Vol. ii. Part 1., London, 
18^46' aud Journal,— by the Society. 

'I’he following by the StntiHtical Society of London. 

Table* of the Revenue, Population, Conimeiee, of (he United Kingdom 
and it* Dependencies, Parts 111. IV. V. each with a Supplement, folio, London, 
) 834— 37. 

CaUtogiie of Parliamentary Reports, 16116 —1834, ordered by the House of 
Commons to he printed, 15tU August, 1834. 

Report, Va4;cine Bouid, ordered by the IIou-<e of Commons to be printed, 
28th August. 183.3. 

Generi^hStatibtics of the BtitisU Empire, by James M* Queen, Esq. Londou, 
18.36. 

Statistical Journal and Record of Uiu^i Knowledge, for October, November 
and December, 1837, London. ^ 
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The following were also presented. 

Prucpedings of the Agricultural Society of India, January to May, 1838-‘6y 
the Society * 

W. Adam’s Third Report on Educational Statistics of India — by the author. 

The Meteorologic'al Register — by the Surveyor fSeneral. 

Fauna Boreali- Americana, or Zoology of the Northern parts of British Ame> 
rira. Part 2nd, containing the birds, with plates and cuts, by Dr. Richardson, 
and W. SwAiNSON, Esq, London, 1831, 4to. 524 pages, Rs. 50 — jju r r based J'or 
the Society by the Museum Committee 

11 vols. Naturalist’s Libraiy, e<lited by Sir WilmaM Jaroinp, at A Rs. jujr 
vol. th^-- remaining vola. to be supplied at the same price — ditto. 

Lardrier’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Treatise on Geology, Vol. I. London, 1£37 — 
from the booksellers. 

— Eminent Literary and SrienUAc Men of Laly, Spain and Portugal, 

Vol III. London, 1837 — from ditto. 

Two series of circulars, one addressed to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the other to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ! forwarding prospectus of 
Footk's medical pocket book and almanack. 

lAterarif and Antiquitien. 

Mr. Secretary Prinskp, transmitted on the part of Government, voca. 
hularies of the Baraky^ and of five other languages spoktyi in the Panjdb. 
compiled by Lieutenant R. Lkkch, of the Bombay Engineers. 

in reply to the Society's application to the Governor (leneral of the 
15t)i December, requesting that the executive engineer might he permit- 
ted to effect the conveyance of the broken pillar presented to the sety 
hy Raja HiNi>P Rao {vom j^elhi to Calcutta, Mr. Secy. .Macnaohikn for. 
warded copies of correspondence with Captain G. Thom>on. and (/ajitain 
T. S BtRT of Engineers on the subject, and requested o« the part of the 
Gov. CJcn. to know uhetliei the Society would still wish its removal. 

t.aptuin Thomson leporled that tlie ti.iu>p(>rtatioii of the sb.ift uould cc-o.t 
2d00 I upees — hut Captaiu Hurt suggested tiiat by cutting off the ins<'iihed piirt 
it might be sent down tor a lenih of that sum, though he doubteil whether a f.ic* 
sirnile WMuld not answer every pm pose, considei iug the mutilated condition of 
the inscription. 

'l ilt* object of possessing the Delhi fragment in the Society’s museum being ra- 
llur as the only actual specimen of the ancient character which it would be inis'll 
hie to make portable, than tor the sake of reading its coiiieuts, wnicuare known 
and published in the JouinHl for last September, it was resolved still to re- 
quest the aid ot the Goveruoi General for the dispatch of the inscribed poition 
at least of the shaft under the superintendence of Captain Bcri. 

!Vlr. B. H. Hudq.son having been informed of the Society's wish to 
publish the text <»f the Lalita vistara in Sanskrit and Tilu^tau witii a trails-* 
lution by M. Csoma dk Kduds, sent down two more manuM'ripts of this 
standard Buddhist work for collation with the Society’s copy as it passes 
through the press. One of these copies hears the marks of great anti- 
quity, and hotli are more correct than the copy in the library. 

Major Jamks Low, M. A. S. C. otFer^d to the Society for publication a 
pnper entitled “ Excursions to the Eastward, No. I, or extracts from the 
journal of a Piditical Mission to the raja of Ligor in Lower Sidm^ with 
drawings. 

Captain T. S. Bcrt forwarded the 87 facsimiles of various inscriptions 
mentioned at the last meeting. 

He had also lately taken with considorahle trouble, complete impressions 
of the Fkuoz 14th inscriptions and of the inscription on the iron pillar 
at Delhi, whicli has been so long a desideratum. They had l»een made over 
to the Becy. (vov. Gen. for transmission. 

3 M 
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SUi^Hieah 

Mr. W. Adam^ pre»pnted on the purt of Dr. A. Kban, some tables of 
the population and of the births and mortality in a of the Afoor- 

shedabad district. Referred to the Statistical Committee. 

Dr. Kean hopes ia the current year to be able to add marriages sbo his list, 
and to extend it to a greater number of villages. 

Physio A I, Det»ARTMBNt. 

Muitmim. 

Ml*. Kittoe proposed that two or more Musiilman lads be entertained 
as apprentices to M. BouciibXj to learn the art of preparing birds and 
animals, with the understanding thut they are to he occasionally sent with 
members of the Society, or officerB of Government who may be deputed to 
explore anv^ part of the country, — and that the expense be defrayed out of 
the Curator’s allowance granted by Government. 

Mr. Kittok s.iid, that dining his late trip, bad lie been jirovided with such an 
assistant he would have been able to have Wrought ba<’k many speeiineus for the 
museum. The proposition was approved, and refened to the Committee of 
the Museum to be acted on. 

Tidal Observations. 

Mr. E. BtjVNDELn, Coinniissioner of the Tenasserim provinces, forward- 
ed two series of observations of the tides, one by (Captain McLkod, at 
Mergui, the other by Captain CoRBiiV, Harbour Master at Amherst, made 
in conformity with Professor Whewell’s circular. 

Geography. 

The following letter from Captain Pemberton in command of the depii* 
tatioii to Bootdn, descriptive of the progress Mthe expedition, in conti- 
nuation of the extracts published in the Procne^ngs of the 7th February, 
was communicated by the Secretary. 

Xongro jRoofdn^ March 12/4, 18.18. 

Lat. 27® 21/ 32'' Long, about 90'* 17'; 6.’>27 feet above the sea. 

“ We left Devagir\ on the 21st January, ancL reached this place in twenty 
marches, though forty days were coobumed on tlTe road from various unavoid- 
able causes. The very firat march w'e crossed an elevation of 7000 feet above the 
sea, a good foretaste of what we had subsequently to expect. The thirl march 
brought us to a village called Sasee, not more than 4300 feet above the sea, but 
where we hrst found the moat beautiful and extensive fir forests, 1 had ever seen 
— all growing on mountains of hornbleade slate which proved to be the prevailing 
rock in this part of Boot an. From Sasee we ascended on the following day to Bel- 
phae^, a mile or two beyond which is a teolple whose elevation proved by measure- 
ment to be 8300 feet ubove the sea ; this point is geologically important, as here 
the hornblende slate is succeeded by a talc slate with garnets thickly dissemi- 
nated, and traces of the transition began to appear betw#'^a six and eight thon- 
sand feet. Here we first saw ice on the ground, and traces of snow on a lidge to 
the north about 2000 feet higher. OR'the 1st of February we reached Tassgong 
called also Berhan, the residence of^i sooba or prince of a district on the left 
bank of the Monas river in Lat. 27* 1^1^ 37" Long, about 91* 33' and 3182 feet 
above the sea. The Manas flows 1200 flet below it over a bed of gneiss boulders, 
with imtneatfe velocity and a very cofisiderable volume of water. This river 
which you may remember enters %\M^^rhamputtr at Jugigopc nearly opposite 
to Qoaiparrah, appears to be the pnticipal drain of two* thirds of the waters of 
Bootint every stream between it ai|d this place falling into it, and the whole 
lormir^ a stream which in the ralai^ushes into the Burhamputer with a velo- 
city nn&cli few boats can stem. At Phullury three marches from Tassgong, 
we for the first time had a fall of snow which lasted two days, and gave to the 
whole coantry an aspect precisely similar to that which you can imagine at home 
in a November day. Snow balls were flying about in every direction and the 
Bhnteeahs appeared to enter as keenly into the sport ns our party. We 
were six thousand feoi above the sea, and though the fall at this elevation was 
iufiiciently heavy to cover the ground to a depth of five or six inches, the bills 
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r»00 feet below us were scarcely at all affected by it, and summer and winter were 
reiguiug at the same moment on opposite sides of a fOMuntain torrent at dis- 
tances not more ^lan a mile apart. ' We had evidently however fairly entered a 
region whose temperature was far below what we had been accustomed to for 
many years, and vegetation no less than sensation proved it ; on every side we 
had oaks, firs, rhododendrons, weeping cypresses and apples. At 10 in the 
morning of the 8th February, while the snow was falling heavily the thermome- 
ter stood at strange to say tn the afternoon at 4 P. m. with the thermo- 

meter at 41io a rapid thaw took place, and we resumed our marcli on the lOth to 
Tasanffsee the residence of a sooba in JLat. 27® 34' 25" Long. 9lo lo' and .'jjyo 
iert above the sea. 

We hnd now arrived near the north -liastern foot of a lofty range of raoun- 
tains called the DomylaJa, the passage of which we were told would prove 
diflieult us the greater portion of it lay through sn<iw. but tliat we should 
be able to cross it in time to obtain sAelter at a village on the opposite side 
before night. Under tins inipiession we started from a halting- house on the 
motuiog ot th»' 15th of hVbiuary at Ml elevation of 8000 feet above the sea, and 
after ascending KlOO feet entered a Snowy region, where we found every tree 
heavily laden with icicles ami sncfw, and the latter iu many places so deep as to 
lender exireine care nea'cssary in travelling along the narroa- ledges of gneiss, 
wliii ii ]iiojfclmg in inan\ pl.i(‘es from the face of the mountain afforded a very in- 
>*t‘cureand sem rely distingmshuhle path fur the traveller. Hero wo met cedns of 
considerable ai/e, but tin* snow s<i buried all the inferior shrubs that it ua*^ almost 
luipossihk* to ohtiio a ‘‘ight of one. We toiled up this steep and weaiy as<*ent 
until I o'clock when we rcaidied a ridge which jiroved to be 112-45 feet above 
tlie mch. 'I’liiri we weie told was the culminatiug point ot the lange, bur we 
found to our cost that it was not so; w'e descended for some nine and again 
crossing numerous peaks 4ag paths intersected b\ toi rents wliU*h 

imder a eupeihcinl coatjnjf* of ice, tioaliy readied the northwe-t ciest froiu 
wheuce we looked down almost perpendicularly on the massive plaltoirns winch 
formed the basis ot tlie ponderous ridge above. Tins point was 12180 ahoie 
tiic sea, and wc connuenced the descent about d p. m., auti here the « old became 
much more severe ; the rocks were coated with ice ; huge icicles hung fioiu them 
ineveiy diieoiion, and yet tliermometor stood 2** above the freezing point*. 
At liiilr’pa^t tour we reached an open plattoim sloping giaduully to the westward, 
and thejj pusheil on (l^iough a succeb&ioa of ravines expectiug every moment to 
unive at the piomiaed village wlieie we were to obtain rest and refi t shinent. 
The jncita.siiig darkness and difticulty of the road rendered odvauce eici y minute 
more iuipi acticublc and vre were at last so completely involved in duikiiess that 
It «vus» cjuite luipracUcahle to advance farther, uo trni*c of a patti being percep- 
tible, und we de:erunned to retrace our steps to an open sjiot in the lear tailier 
inoie tiee of miow than any ar<iund us. We did not reach this halting-place 
until past 8 ob lock, when we contrived to make an old free c >ntribute to our 
comfort by converting some of its branches into fire-Wv)ud. arul passed the 
inght in the open air surioutided by snow at an elevation of feet above tli/i 

sea. Ili.Aitk fiiiii myself witli thiee ot four servants were the only persons 
who reai'hed this spot, had halted a little beliini us and the 

people ot the camp were scattered over a line of about d miles in length, 
extending from the foot of the descent to the entrance of the lavines. The 
village we did not reach until past 10 o’clock the following morning, and 
several of the Bhuteeahs with the baggage did not airive until two ds) s 
afterwards. 

Ill crossing tliis lofty range several of the party suffered from vertigo, 
sickness and difticulty of breatliiug, and much lower down the highly ratifi- 

ed state of the air was jiroved hy the faint Wport of our guns. We had fortunate- 
ly a perteclly calm atuiospUeve while effecting this arduous passage or the con- 
sequences might have proved most serious to many of uar followers, none of whom 
had ever belore been so exposed. Linge the village at which we halted for two 
day.s, is 6330 feet above the sea, so that in this march we had ascended three 
thousand and descended nearly six thousand feet, in m distance of 15 miles. 
• bee the explanation of this apparent anomaly J. A. S. Vol. V. 427 . — Ed. 
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Our next march to Lengloang the residence of a sooba iu Lat. 27^ 29' 13'' 
(our extreme ooithern limit thus fai) X<oug. 91° 3' 45" and 4523 feet above the 
sea. These residences of the soobM iU^ att^uilt on the suoiivit of a projecting 
spur from some contiguous range* a stream flowing on either side from the 
superior heights. The ediflce genefally consists of a series of buildings elected 
without any particular attention to form* the sole object being apparently to 
make the most of the very scanty ground adapted to building on the sloping fare 
of a narrow ridge, and the fllth that reigns in these baronial castles*' is gt eater 
than you could possibly imagine, but admirably adapted for the residence of the 
disgustingly dirty race that ialmbits them. 1 have never in all tny wanderings 
met with a people so radically hjlthy,jji|k all their habits. After leaving Lmghuff 
we travelled two days through ||f m(^|^en and better cultivated tract of country 
than we had previously seen, the ^iog all terraced and the face of the hills 
less precipitous. • 

On the third day however we aga|wC*Wt this comparatively civilized portion 
of Bootan and stiuggled amidst snow and ice to obtain the massive flank of 
the Roodoola range of mountains, wli|(||bUke that crossed on the loth, was 
covered with snow from its summit dowV^^ about 4000 feet above the sea, 
when the first traces began to appear. 'Wj^ialted for the night of the 25th 
of February, in a miserable hovel at a place called Beiree 9700 feet above t!ie sea, 
surrounded on every side by snow, and with the formidable ridj'e of the Roodoola 
towering full 4000 teet above us. The snow had recently fallen and wc suffered 
extremely from its want of compactness on the following morning, when we corn- 
menced climbing the zig-zag path which led to the ridge ; the path was in 
many instances, where it was carried round the mural side of a peak, entirely 
formed by narrow slabs of gneiss only i few inches broad, forniiug under the 
most favourable circumstances but an insecure footing* and covered as they now 
were with snow from two to four feet deep it utmost caution to 

avoid falliug over tlie precipices into the abyss whlSPyawned below. At one spot 
we had nearly lost our ponies which did go over, hut were saved by stiong halters 
which had been secured to them in anticipation of the accident. Two years ago 
in this same month (February) five Bhuteeahi were lost at tins formidable pass; 
they fell over the precipice, weie buried in the snow* and their bodies discovered 
in the. summer when it had melted. A narrow delfl^ between two peaks of gneiss 
which ri.se about .500 feet above the path brought us to the spot from which the 
range derives its name otRoodoolUf and this proved to be* 12335 feet ahov^i the sea 
level. We ascended about 300 feet higher and then comlneDced a rapid descent 
through cedar and fof forests to a mountain valley culled BootnduugiuTig tih70 
feet above the sea, one of the most attractive spots we had seen in Bootan^ sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains covctt4 snow, which gradually disap- 
peared as it reached the elevation of thOYgilej. Here we siiot magpies* larks, 
curlews, a quail, a duck, sarnses, and toine others which we had not before met 
with. We have since passed through two of these alpine valleys, those of Jnpur 

and Jaresah which aie respectively 8150 and 9400 feet »b<)ve liie sea. We were 
at these places on the 5th instant, when the scanty wheat crops were barely above 
the ground, while here at an elevation^ 6500 feet, and only thiee geographical 
miles further south, the wheat is if) esi ^^ t proruisitig a miserable reiuio. These 
three valleys are the only ones we hay^^t met with since entering the hills, they 
are watered by streams of remarkable tfSlteparency* and the heights around them 
are either coij>posed of gneiss, or a taimoit slate iu a state of rapid decomposi- 
tiOTl. 

We have now entered apparently k'Hfore temperate region, tboogli the wea- 
ther is bleak and unpleasantly ool4 ft times. We hope to start for Punakah 
in # day or two, which is not morSL^an five marches distant. It is strange 
ihft f^ry Bhuteeah who hail b^lPasked points to the southward of west 
as thi' division of /’timDlaA while Toii2«£Ii in bis map gives its Latitude at 27^57' 
aboOt 274 miles to thenorfAim^ of this t is it possible that be can have made such 
a mistake 1 1 think not ; but I hope soon to ^ satisfied on this point. Commu- 
nication can be Iteld with. Ooalpurrah from hence in U days* and I ^un preparing 
my dispatches to send^ as soon as I have an opportunity. There bus been a 
rebellion in the country' $ the Deb who guided the helm of the state when 1 left 
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Calcutta has bten thrown overboard and another king Log now sits in his place 
to be kicked after his predecessor afiienever an ambitioub a:;*pir:int after legal 
honours can collect half a dozen and five or six ounces of gunpov\der. 

The sanguinary contest has been waging for seven months, and the list of killed 
and wounded from uU 1 can learn might be included in a nutshell ; hgbting is 
not their vice, but filthiness in pereog^ dress and bouse is. The former Tingso 
Pile has been deposed and a successor firrived three days ago to take charge of 
the building which they have chosen io.oall a fort or castle. I am collecting all 
tlie inforniation i can, but the Bhutea^ht are not very cuniinunicaiive, and money 
here us elsewhere is the only key to thifif knowledge box.*’ 

Dr. McClelland called the at of the members to the followiiijg 
curious astronomical phenomenon, known to him by a letter from 

Sir J. \V. HershelL; dated Cape ^ ^food Hope^ 13th January, 1838. 

“ We are treated here with one of the raiest and most remarkable of a**>trouo- 
niical pliainouienii, viz. the sudden ^4 unexpected accession of brighrness, by 
winch a well kuown star of the second magnitude, yj in the conateil irion Aigo 
has within these two months grofftt to surpass all the stars ot rhetiist nifiguir u«ie 
except Siriu-j, f.anopus, and a CeUtauri ; to the latter of winch it is u(>w nearly if 
not fully equal. Duiing four years that I have been coutinu.illy observing this 
star I never had the smallest ground for sufepectinir it to lie \r»rijble : nor Ua^ it 
ever before so far as 1 am aware been noticed otheiwisi‘ tlian as a huge star of 
the second magnitude, i am watching the progiess and phases of rlii> singular 
phonomeuon as you may su(vpuse with great interest, and only regiet that in) ap> 
jiioaching departure for Eui opU' will pi obably oblige me to ti us^ to tlie lepoits 
of others for its ultimate event/* 

Dr. McClelland stat^ ibat he had written to Mr. 'I'avloh the ISlndraa 
astronomer on the suiijecl^hs the star might better he observed from hi'i 
observatory than at Calcuitn. 

Botany. 

The following inquiry regarding the gamboge tree was submitted for 
solution to Mich members M might be best situated for its investigation, 
by Dr. J. Oiiant MALcdiiiluoN of the Madras Medical Service, now in 
Europe, in a letter to the Seorutary. 

o ,,, ^ N. Britain, December 7 thy ISdT. 

** 1 venture to renew a correspondeoce witli which I have occisionally iroii- 
hled you, at the request ol P^ofe^sor Graham of Ediuburyh. You aie aware 
of the investigations he and Dr. Christison have lately been eu^raged on. in 
letcrcnce to the g.imboge tree, about wh*ch so many erioneous opinion? Imve 
been leceivcd. 1 liad collected some specimens from the gnuiboge tiee near 
Rangoon y and the leaves and branches were found by Royle and myself to 
differ fiom any in the- India House collections ; and Mr. Bhown having compar- 
ed them with the specimens of LouvElRO*» plant from Siam in the British Mu- 
seum, found it to resemble it veiy much, but to he apparently of a dtffercut 
species, the loaves being much softer «»d more pointed. The tiee was in full 
fiuit ill May and 1 did not see the lowers : unfortunately the fiuit I had 
pieserved in sjiirits and sent home, nefur reached their deatinaiion. 1 consider- 
ed the tree to be the Guaicuma gambo^^;t}f Pknsoon, but it is not necessary to 
detain you with any account of it, as of your readers who may be able to 
supply L)r. Graham with specimens WipT have no difficulty of obtaining the in- 
formation on the spot. The frees 1 saw natl been wounded, and much fine gam- 
boge hud run down the trunk. Leaved, fruit, flowers, and sufficiency of the 
gamboge (with bark), for experiment, ar^ltoired. The following extiact from Dr. 
Graham's hater will explain this : ‘ LoWRIRo’s gamboge tree he believes to be 
the same with that of Burmaii (the CVyfOfiplaut}| in which he is certainly wrong. 
He calls it Gambogia gutta, and describes it thbs : Tree large, with spreading 
branches, leaves broad, lauceoUte, quite entire, flat, thicky scattered, petiolate, 
small. Flowers saffron-colored, teiminal, on many flowered peduncles. Calyx 
of four leaflets : leaflets sub-rotund, concave, spreadiiig. Corolla of 4 petals, 
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ovato-obloiig, ungiiiculate* spreading. Stamina numerous, inaeited into tlie 
recept.ule. Stigma sessile, many cleft. Berry sub-rolund, angled, H-loculur, 
loculaments monospei inoua : seed obloBg Skin yellou-t thin nnd smooth, 

pulp yellow, succuleut, sweet, eatable. Size of the (Vuit 2 inclies (lie does not 
say whether in length, breadth, or circumfentnce). He adiN, that it is fiequent in 
the woods of Vnchtn- China, and more so Siam and Camhvtha. I do hope that 
this account w'lll euuhle you to procure for me, specimens of the plant in tlnwer 
and fruit and ot the gamboge obtained from it. It would appear that the tiowers 
aie heimnplirodite. but possibly this may be a mistake, and it would Iheietoie 
be vei y important that this point should examined. 1 have now ascerlained 
not only that the Ceylon tree has flowors distinct sex, hut that the ililferent 
Sixes glow upon different plaats. It ia possible that Loi:vi luo’s plant has 

the se\eial oiunns arranged in the sam^.^ay, hut the fcuiale flower looks as if it 
were hei niaphi oiiile, having always seTO#al abortive stamens i ound the get ineiu 
Have the knuluess to heg that the frif.t ma> he sent either inspiiits or in a 
saturated solution of suit in water,' thatthSe history ot this impoitaat ding would 
be cleaied u))^. Tlius theieare evidently t#b plants, one in /iva^ the other to tin 
east of that lountiy, and both should be proOUted." 

Dr. IVl alcoi.mson, in the letter above qttffted, gives the following infoi- 
inalioji ui\ tlie fossil shells of the Nerhudda basalt. 

‘‘ 1 tiaie dnwn up a paper on the e fo.ssils, of whioh Mr, Somkhuy h.is 

furiiisii(:?(| uit' w n li he'iuiiful drawings. ^Ill the shells aie I «t usf c-rme, and ien<h*r 
it piob.ible tlmr the gieat basaltic eruptions between the NetOnddn and (Joda- 
rery and south ot that river, took place in the tvrhury epoch. Tlie genein arc 
Vtiio-Melantn, Chysn. Umnen^ Paludina i — 2 species of the fiesli water ci ustaceau 
c’llled (’ypiis; a in \v gjiogoiiite. The ivholc are uiidescribed. Tlie and 

J,jbuff0(j7 felielii Is t‘onsulcred to he a Fhy&a , and c^||ainl> tlie .same as some, of 
'■'hose tKrui tUf Deccan.'' 'fA 

A’'atHrat History^ 

A letter from Mr. AVilson Saunders (late Lieut. Eii^jritteers) 

gii es some particiiliu s of the duplicates of insects from Saugor^ presented 
by iMojor IiKAjc.sE\^ which wiJJ be Jiiteresting tp Indian entomologist-*. 

1 haw* been highly delighted with your pre^lfct of Indian insects, which 
'Qrriied in perfect order. The dopier a arc very beautiful. Among the Coleop-- 
teta fhert* is a CarneniOf ^onie uridescribed Dofi^eornoi allied to JLomia, and two 
or ihiee insects of the family C hr y some lid os which 1 believe to be new Tlie 
Hyme tupiera oflVr a fine new species of Palopeus, and an Eutnenes undestiibed. 
The Dfptt'ra contdui two new genera, which I shall take an eaily opporiunity 
of de.'-ci ihing, the firfct in the family Jahanidoe, and the second belonging to 
Jephrilidos, the latter very distinct with a most biiigular encrassated ncive at 
the base ot the wing. In the orders I do not bee any thing new «s yet. Our 
collections ate all poor in Indian insects. I am most anxious to get spct imcns 
of the curious coleopterous genus PaUnts, and of the dipte ous genus Diopsis, 
in order to complete a description of these tribes.” 

Mr. Sacndehs on the part of the .Entomological Society was det^iruus of 
exchanging Us transactiuris againet tlie Society's Journal, an arrangement 
the secretary as Editor said he should he proud to curry into effect. 

Dr. McCleixand submitted the folthwiiig note, uitb the skin of a mole 
from Asisfwi^ 

” Mr. FexKKON iu the interesting inserted in tiie last number of the 

•Society’s Journal at page expresiMSlIII |^ubt us to tlie existence of tlie mole 
in India. I was fiivouredby Captain jBltitiNb of ilasum, a few weeks btnee, with 
the skin of a smaU animal of which hM^serves ' I also send you the skm of 
a mole whi 'h I believe to be a variety Were ; it was obtained by Captain Hannav 

* Ihe Madras joarnal for April just published rantaiiis Dr. Qraham’s reply to 
Dr. M^ight, ou this subject — and a note from the latter cuufiriiilag the fact ot He* 
hrudenUran gamhoywideB htjug a native of Ceylon, where it is found but nut abuii- 
duiitly, in the foresu, l*he tree is difleciotta.*--'Ef>. 
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near Jpt/pore,' Tlifi skin UTiquf^stionably bfilonped to an animal closnlv allied 
ir> its haliits to the mole, with a aimjlitr fur but of mouse color, and with a 

niiiinte fi,it naked scarcely jirojetittUg above the fui, and having a row of stiff 
hail s on its edge. 

“ Unfortunately W(‘have not the skutl nor even the fore feet oftliis animal — two 
most essential pints, hut the fnims of^tbe skin together with that of a MiiLrle hind 
loot, the only on»‘ attaclied to it, seem to refer it to the genus C'lirysochloris or 
that to which the ('apt! nf Good }lop€ mole belongs as well as tlie golden mole, 
'i'hc hind hn>f ot the A^Hani animal ft nftked and flat, bearing a near i csemhl.»rice 
to the human hand, with long nails, bf^ltovr below, narrow, and slightly pointed at 
their ext remirnis.” 

Dr. iMo( i.ELTiANn made a riirth^lf commutiicatiori on the subject of two 
j^inall li'.li from a hot sju-itii^ at Poo¥^, 

'■ I mav iioti<-e another point of Zool#gical interest for which I arn indebted 
to Dr. (Jo')i>KVi-: who has tavoured mt witli two s))ccimens of the ti-.h louiiil Iiy 
Ml ( I'MiiKRLANO to live in a hot spring at Pooree, tiie femjo i .ftuif f)l wroeli 
n. 11'.!'* h'.iiii The suhjeet «as mentioiietl b\ Dr. (toodevi. .m *bf J»^t 
of the McdiiMl Soeietv, but <is we bear much more e vtr.tonii m 1 1 \ fir.nti- of r.'.iit ^ 

than this it cxcihot hot littb* inieiest. Our Secretary iMi .1. IbciNsf p for iii"! mee 
loniid one lu hin pluMometci that must have dcsi-eiided trom the eiou i'. lit m- 
noMir .iiid lloNei vnd (i>und lishes thrown iij>a!i\e fiom llie brirt un of i \ol('ttio 
in ihe course of its e\ plosions along with water and heatt d v ipom oto) two d*’:iees 
under the hoiling point i had this observation been made uu fiic l.o[ ot ( ^inu- 
f>o>n 20 the boiling point might have been as low as tin- te-npei a< ui - of ti.. joi' 
spiing at Pooree but (Jakrell removes all uncei (ainty by S’atiug :lie tt- eo iluic 
to ha\e been 2U)'^ Fahr. and it was stated at the Ntidicil 's ien.t\ !" !)■ U*’- 
Shaiiglinessy , on the authority of a wi itei in lllackwond, that ti^li b v c' ^ ' lo 
in ihe (ieyseib — the hoilingiiprings of Iccljnd, whose watiis e vuoidtl » ' 

tfiouuh only boiling at the surface, aie supposed at gie.uer depllo- lo '>e ? *!h- 

cienllv hot to ilissolvi flint arnl hold it in solution. 

“ On the other hand the sucking carp, a specie'^ said to he i ein.irk il'b, f<’n 

life, Ini'S been found by Or. Richardson fiozen in the ice ot i bo noi'h.iu 
s<‘ns appatiiitly dea-l, but wkltm the ice is tliawed the tisli .i > ails itsr It ot Us liberty 
IS if nolluinr bud liappened to it. A similar tact ha'^ also been obser\eu oy Mr. 
dfssf. vitli reference to tbc gifllfl'tish, and in nurtlicni parts tif FuiOju* .Mi. 
(isiiKi't.i infoiiii.s us liiat peich and tcls aie con\ean‘ntly trauspoi t«. d lu <i iiw/ou 
st.ite tiom pbue to place without destroying life. 

“ With .sia li III! utH'i <lelianee of temperature as these facts }uove tiie h :ng 
piiivijilc in fishes to be capable of exercising, there is nothing w.auleitui m oar 
rinding lisii in the hot sp-inu at Pooree ; there is ihi.s interest hioviser in ii. that 
the lisli btUiUiTs to a new genus of which we have some Itt or 12 species m Intba 
all iMi nr-oious. so that its presence implies the e.MStencc of oiiicr li\ mg things 
m file )iot spring in addition to its own kind.” 

'I'lie Seeietary vcnliued to add to ihe foregoing a cii cumsfance lecently under 
hi*' own ohservation. The tank or mservoir connected wifii the mint sleain 
engines i^ well stored with the rui machlt. During the late hot “Cisou the lein- 
pel atari* of this tank has risen to 104* or 105^* Fahr. tiom the constant woiking 
ol the engines; but this degree of h<^t seemed to iiuommode tlie ti'-h consi- 
derably, lor they actually threw tbemseives on the bmks as if to avoid it and 
wcic e iugiil by hand on the maigin tank.” 

Lientl N. \'ie\uv, on liis returii'' fVom New Soiitli presented 

\ at ions objects fci* the museum, describe cl in tlie curator’s notice- 

1. The skin of the Echidna HistriJC, (DpSNt.) or spiny Echidna, Myrmecophaga 
neudia^ Sh'vw*, the aculeated uiit eater Australia, since stutfed and mounted 
lor the museum. 

Being the only example of this singular animal at present in the musuem it 
may be considered a valuable acquisition to the Society’s cabinet. 

2. Skill of a small Platapns, Ormthorhynchus parodoxut^ (Blum.) which hag 
also been prepared and mounted. Of these animals there are now three good spe- 
cimens in the museum all of the same gpecies. 
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S, Detached bones of n Icangaroo, ICanffurtis lahiatns^ 

TIjerc being neither a stuffed specimen^ or a skeleton of a kangaroo in the 
Sori'^ty’s c.(4iection it is to be regretted bones present jd by Lieut Vica- 

»Y, in belonging to a young animal attd being defective in number, are unfit 
for articulation. 

4. Tortion of the stem AUtophila tlie tree fern of the blue moun- 

tains, which bears a strong resemblance to fossils depicted in Bucklaiul. 

5. Flower of anthorrma h^iUs, the grt^treo of the colonists. 

fi. Cidaiis — ? a species of 

7. Bmls. The nonpareil pprrot e.timitts, (Vig ) Kingtislicr, 

Atcpflo ? and white-headed Loxia leucocephala, which owing 

to tlieir injuied State cannot be prese|H^^^M|^ 

The following were Dresented by Ji|i^3EvANS the curator. 

Upper jaw of a small fish. 

A preparation showing the ring of DoM plates surroun hug the eye of the 
large homed owl of India. Anio bubo, 'V'’ 

Preparation of the eye of the ringtail^ eagle ; 

Showing an analogous formation, only ia a psinoi degree. Tliest^ bony rings 
composed of a senes of plates admit of a Umited motion, by ino\ ing on earh 
other and by wlnrh mechanical means these bird?, most piobfibly have the power 
of regulating' ihc coniexity of the cornea so as to vary the extent or intensity of 
vision accoidii.g to their habits and necessities. 

Specimens of the following stuffed birds, were pre.sented by Lieutenant 
JMoNTKint , Indian Navy ; Perd'hT FranmlinusA.ATH. Francoline Partridge. 
Perdtx Asiatica, Lath. Asiatic Partridge, alid Coturnix Fintuh, (Svkk'h,) 
nnmntain quail of the Diikhuii. 

The -c.ipulie, ossa humeri and two vertebras whale, (query) Jialana 
A dralis. or Cficho'Ot Macrocephalns. 

Lieut, i HASEH, Kagineers, presented through Dr. McClkllani>, a s]>eci- 
rnt’ii of rock-salt found in digging a well at jilhow, 

•* Lo ut. Hodgson of the artillery stationed AiMbriw, when ri'cently engaged in 
linking a well m his compound at that station on ^^igh ^po? ot ground tornpo'ied 
ot tv\o oidiu'iry black soil of found at adejnlpof feet an insulated mass 

of rock-sa’t, the siae of two lists, imbedded iHrlraii^ck which appears too much 
crucktd and broken*so as to render it easily sefApted with the pick ; mix-d with 
this brccciated rock there ia a considerable quantity of c.irlionare of soda.’' 

Lieut. Fraskr inquiies ‘‘ whether that roincral be usually tound in detuclud 
masses, and whether there be a proapect of finding it in moic imporunt qu inU- 
ties at Mhuw or the vicinity. ' 

Salt springs are common in volcanic coOntricA sucli as Mhaw would seem to 
be, and it is possible that the crystal may have been tliu> fonned by lutiUration 
of brine into the natural cells of life basalt^ but^the salt hikes in the valleys Hlong 
the northern base of the table- land of Afo/tra, remlcr it piooable that cxUn!»ne 
deposits of the salt formation may exist tu India.'* 

Colonel Maci.eoi> preaented a fresh rolled fragment of lignite from the 
fort boring, ciepth 4(i4| feet. / 

“It exactly reseinblcd soine of the Cul^ck specimens, or burnt charcoal, on oiif 
surface. Since then a lump of decayed has been brought up, rounded on the 

edgea as if rolled in a stream, but least carboni/»*d ; just such as is 

met with in the Snndarban allu\ium/T^^ 

Dr. McLrud, Inspector CJenerHlui^^l, Hospitaln, forwarded specimen?* 
of the locks found at A'tm/a. 

1. “ Granite troni the Choor mq|B|ji|tin, l.'LOOO feet all. 

2t 3, 16, Hi ditto, lower down mountain. 

4^ 6, quartz; 5, 7, mica; 8,4^, itl, tuicaceoiis schist; II, iron stone melted 
by the natives; puddiiigstoti#;; 1.3, breccia from a stream ; 1 4, decomposed 
quaitx; 17, stalactite from 

Ciiptnin McLko», f9rw<*r(ied winie bottler of wnter nnil minerals from b 
hot »pring up the Pal^k jrlvrr (.Werffui) lately vixitetl by him. 

“ The sprtDg* are aituated up the Palouk nreri urhich takes ila ri.c o» the 
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westt-rn sidr* of a high rangfe of mountains, running along the western nr right 
bank of the Tenassenm river. At its mouth, w'hirh is m about ITi® 9' N. 
and 98*’ 4.V E. l.ong. and about 60 miles fioiri , it is about 700 

feet, but nairo^s higher up to^i^ida the village of Palovk in I2‘* I h' N. Lat. 

and 9!)'’ 8' ?s. Long. Soon aft^r passing the village ii heromt'j, in ulat-es 
.. 1 


v(My shallow, a>id a i*uoee>moil 
tar as 1 efiuld in a small 
the latter part ot the journey by 
shallr>w and the rajuds or fall* 
<*\ri I des('t'nded tlie stream the 
Ingln sf hill 1 eneounteied was a 
“ The hills whieli fioin Palouk 
Intrh. but cDverfd witli tbiek jun 
‘■'J'uc tt arc two spots when^ 


TApids and falls are met. Having ascended 
1^, which was dragged over rapids, I pei formed 
in consequence of the in ei becoming too 
stronger and steeper. In returning liow- 
jple way on a small bamboo raft, and the 
fJ3i or 4 feet. 

t along the sides of the river, are by no means 
high trees. 

'iprings shew tbemselvu-s, one immediately on 
iht naht bank uf tiie livei, nvliicH U^ere about 100 feet wide,) with some in the 
river ii'.elf, and t!i<? otlici iliont tWO or three minutes walk to tlie northward in- 
hiinl ()\ci and aioiind the former oiies, a mound of circular stones (No. 1.) of 
V I, ion-, (tliC Urgese about four or live iiiHc-i in diiinicter,. was (“aked together 

haid, ncl clay, bc.'u ing the appeaiancr of .‘•(one. Tin; \shole of this mound 
h td r:Moi iialU a blicUish appearance, and in some pi ices, smy U on culai b i-.ons 
had b'un found by '-pnng'^ now dry. 

•* \!l the ‘•jnatigi n<iU <1 iscbargin'*' are “• 
i1m\ }•^v|le ti.v- i ock'i, tbi oiigb a - iiuly bof rain. Tiieoiifices »re\ciy 

-‘ii.id, ami iiat ii'mono two inches drcji Tlit tUci morm t< r bci ug di j»pcil in the 
lioiiv«.t itcrc to li'd' I’llii, Tlie water Itoui tiic^e w m put into the suriH bjtrie 
Xo. 1 f Tlicji height above tile sea I C'.tmiate about Two bundled feet. 

*' 'I'hc "Cf Mild ^piiugs a little inland, aic hngci an<l di.«pci. They .»i e ^ituited 
in a 'jiiifidl opc’^ space i here m\«sT be about rlr.ity oi tutiy bubblii':: u.r u' '■ ’ 
line ot a^' 0 ';t ni t v Icct twenty, the hugest being at tnc noithc ru t \ ii a 
took the va’ii liMiii tlie two l.ltgc''t ‘'piiii;:'.. one ahnu*’ tliicc and a ii.ot i ’ 
ic'd two fctd iu diameter, and the (Uhci about bait rtu* sire, lu b-d'i ot fa st» 
Cfiotn ulinh liic othci two botile.'s nt w.ifct wci c (akt n; , the therrnoincti i inuicircd 
a heat of 191 ' I'alii*. 'Flirt ground it the bottom i* ot a d ii k ^hlnl:lg color; liete 
and thirc icficmbiiim the color of luickdu'l. The tici's and gr yrcta- luxu- 
uniitlv around md in ||ie open space tin- nui’k? ot bog, da-ci , tvc. me seen; 
the natives s.iy muuo ot lh« animals como to enjoy a d( inj.br ot me w ltd 

“ 7hic spiiiigs U'^c in abollME 13*' 20' N. f.n. and 19' 11 Long. Th'nu;h 
ca]o)uis ii-e trom Mic <piing6 no di'-atri ect'do ‘‘iiull pervaded the atm isplict c, 
noi had (he water a vt i y disagreeable lastc. 

“’I’licie aic orlu’t -‘pimgs about ten or twelve miles in a N". . W. diicction 

{’Mill tla 'C, 111 ,1 plfii c called P<?, Tlierc is nothing in thu^ mn^blioin'nood that 

I am auaic of, indn'ating VOlcnnic agency. Nome vciy lutty, abrupt ami 
brnki-n j'C iks of considerable height are -een to the N. L. but inanv miles dis- 
tant. I I'c other lulls lioweil^ are regular in then tf.imatnms, Xc I visited 

thrsc spiings III >No\cmbti, to3(i ; — on lh.it occasion I only look water from the 

last oicnnoucd spiings, not being able to gel at the spiing. as I did this time by 
iiican< of b unboos toi med into a small bri«%e ; 1 vvasobligctl to attach the tbci»io- 
mcli 1 to :lic ciul of a lomr lod by a piece fif sti ing. and thus dippcl the tliermo- 
mctci into the s]>iing. 'Flic instilment at the end <»t the stick swung about like 
a fish at ibe end ot a line, I tl^^ll^ore concluded that the thermometer nuifct 
have falb n isfveial degrees befortim reached my liands 

l*roFi'.ssor ( )'Sii ai^uhnks^v a curious fact connected with the late 

•liuivMiul. 

“ One ot the pupils of the Mecl^l'College had seen fall near Dum-Dum a large 
ina^s of what he considered to be hail, but tindiii'- that it did not melt he took 
it (o the loUcgc and it proved to ImI a lump ot pure salt. Dr. O’S, ^es not 
think from its appearance that it was manufactui ed salt, and if as siigi^ted in 
H note piihliadied this month it was carried up troni the Balia^hat sail works, 
It hid ♦ vidcnlly travelled iioithw.ird against the wind.” 

Colonel Stacy submitted fur determhUHtioii of its nature a foB<\\ bone 
ol a large animul fossilized with lime — also for inspection some beautiful 
drawings iiy liis native artist of many sections of fossil teeth made under 
liis djiectiuns. 




unfortuHitf'W the I'articj 
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1 . f^ppo) i t))i the rh*'<i}iiinati(m and of ihe yjov- 

ht HZIP u^rt'ijffs. Ih/ the Rcrct f )tif \Vi] lA Wl I'-WLi;!!. 

[('oaclu'icii from ['air<* 414.J 

iWnufsrri/R Rook. \o. 5, < vuiifcrni'n k 7o9. 

ScYtion !. — .c\iYofiii t of thr Zrinh}d(n' (d iLtn tKahipo ram. hi the Din- 
distil disi.it f, id' thr {'onnhato) p jn'oviatO. 

( Stilted to b«‘ eo]iii d fumi ;»n orioiiuil pvilin-leaf account.) 

Durintr tlie rule (»t' the r;i\er in (.'al \ nir 4.?2t> S.il. Sa( idtl. my 
ancestor^ vvein* of the Camarar tribe ; and C \Mri ac \ Xav vki:r livrd 
nt i')prari((mpaf/iani, near (/uddnhnY, beiutr head-nnui of the distriet. 
At that lime the rayor had an luunanaseahle iior^e, whiili no one <'Ould 
}I 0 \eni till the afoff'said C’\mi:lv( a, o^oimr to tin- eapitah taught the 
keepers how to control the animal ; and, liimself inountimj- the hnrjip 
rode out with it for threi' days toilet her. in the most inifianjueutod 
places and hrouijhf it hack before the raver on the fonrtii da\. perfect- 
ly (juiet. 'rhe raver was so well phased, that ho cra\e tin* he;id-inan 
the title of the horse, addinjx other titles, and diNtiintue banners; and 
ndiiupiished t.lie district at fV/r/n/occ to him in fiac liifr. tlierewitli 
clismissiuiv him. At tlie time when Vi.s\ a vatu \ Nayaki.r was sent 
to tak<' possession of the /V/zof/ya kinirdmn. tlie afore-.aiil (^wicr.ACA 
waB ordered to accoinpanv him, and afford ;nd. Tiic honstdiold a'od of 
(’AMCr.ACA became an imaGC at hdnnKalapa rain, whc’-c he >ettled. 
He received orders from VtsVANATiiA to furni-ti a quota of 

troops, towards the eharpo and defence of the fort of JAn//// Some 
disanroeimmt occurrioif hetvveon Kni, asp: \ and Visv4.\ ath v, the 

latter ordered the hdnokalnpuvam chief to ijo acainst the former, 
which ho did ; and after much fight inc; the former laid an ambush, so 
that Camulaca Naa'aker was shot, as he was advaucing witli his peo- 
3 N 
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^le. VlsvANATHA liad tlio funeral rites performed. His son was 
Akantapa Nayak; who, in consideration of the manner of his 
father's death, received additional distinctions, and some \illag-es in 
free grant, from Vr.svANATfiA Nayakeu. At the time when the 
sev’eiity-two chiefs each had a bastion of the Maduva fort eonfideil to 
him, this chief was appointed to the seventh bastion. He died after a 
cbieftainship of thirty years. Camih.aca N a vakkr, his .son, succeeded 
and ruled thirty-five year?. ; he fulfilled his n]>pi)inted duties, hut \Nith- 
out anv thing special occiirring-. His ^on was L \qi>>iaya Nay xkeu, 
and, as in the last case, die<l after a rule of ^eventt^eii rears. Anan- 
TAPA Nayakek, liis son, g-ovc‘nn*d .-e\ (‘nt\ -ti ve \ear< and die d, (’a- 
MtM.AC A Nayvki-'U, hi< SOU dicel afii'i* rule of iwe'uty-seven Vi'.'irs 

Ills son LACiiMWA Xav\kfk, ;>■> ycivv^. 

7 . A N V N r \ e A N A ^ A K K ‘U *12. > ,, 

8. CaMcU A N VV AKF U, ,, 

f). i AClV M \ V A N A Y A K I.H, 

Thu- far tie ‘i’e wa‘' a retrul.ir de<e“Ut fioni father to v.on, ruhnii iheii* 
own lands, without paMUO'tax or tribute A\ \ s i a i’ the son of I . a u»r- 
M \y\, ruled at ihe tune wlu'n the \fi/ otr ruler at Sn inarup it<nn (on- 
qut 1 ed the pr(A ifua* ; v^le-u a tribute w.is ini}>osed ol one 

]iuii«b»‘il A:n-\N’i \pv riib'd 1went\ y<ars. Hts son ('ami i vc.a 

Xa> ' k I a in iIjc lime of Uvoek •“Ahiiu batl an additional t£i\ of fifty 
in)p(<s('(i , }'.'i\jne annually one hundred and fiftv hints; and ruled 

tw eiit v-onc \e;us IJi> -ou was .\\’.A,\rvPv Na\ IK. In tile tune of 
Ml KR .-vnip, Ills And], named smiitj, druhlisi tin* tribute; 

rnakiiMi it in all -‘30(> ; I nivself L.ai.?cmaya NAVrt.KKii, wlio am 

his -on. for some \ears liad tin* lands without trihuU'. Snhseijiient to 
the ruh' of the Ilonoralde Company ov<*r th<* Dindi^tfJ jiroviiu’e Mr. 
Conirnl-sioner McF^koo fixe<i inv trihute at four Imndred and fifty hints. 
It was afterward- raised to one thousand six liundrcd and twentv /iun.s 
which was paid iluring eiglit years. Afu-rwards. in cunse<|uen(.e of not 
paying the trihute, tin; Hoiiorahle Company assumed the distrie.t and 
niy petition is that the Hoiiorahle Comjiany will shew me favor and 
protect me. 

SciUinn '1. — Account of the zemindars of Dot ti if a fort. 

(Copied from a palm-leaf account.) 

At time wlum the padshaJi came against tln^ rayer, liefore the 
capital was takim, the rayer sent red garments out ; with tin* message, 
tliat fco many as wore willing to leave their families should put on tliose 
garments, and prepare for war. Aly ancestor Macala Nay.akeh c»f 
the PenJaivuUa tribe, with his people, a.sseiubled and, after defeating 
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Xemindars of Dotliya fort. 

the iiivadersj came to the raver’s presence. 'Die rnyor, heinjr greatly 
pleased, honored him with various iiihiirnia of favor; and directed my 
ancestors to hnil?! a. fort i30 miles due we.st of Mfniurff : in consef|nence 
of wliicli a rnud tort named Dotllyu^cotfai \\a^ formed, I'wo of the 
tribe were Bom m ana Navakkr the elder, and Bk itai.u Nayakkk; 
the elde>t, e‘o\enie(l tor t\v(dvt; years. 1 he sc'tajjid in succes'iion 
BKTrAi.u Navakkr cleared away ^onn^ waste lands. J>ut as ht‘ was 
\erv young, anfl the country was that of tlie Kaflar ca.-tc, he did not 
find hiins(df at (‘ase there. At that time \'tKA C'iKH. \v ha\ing 

invaded tJie c.ountry of Cjiaxuka Sk<xARa J^amjiv \\. tin* latter, be- 
ui^ unable t<) rc'^i^t, went to lln‘ r.'(\'er ; who -ent witli him N asama 
N A 1 A KJ-.R to rein.-^tate iiiiii in his jin^^es^iuns. Bki r.\LU NaYakkr 
acaf>m|ianu vl tin* ]Mn(livan to the ra\<*r ; expecting, if tin* pamlivan were 
ta*'>tored, ih.it <‘\vn di^trivl would bu seemad to bimselt. But in 
eoiisequeiice of ('uvndrv baviiig onlv five illegiinal(‘ be 

made owr liis bingdoui to X'isvanai'iia Nayvkih; and Hkitalit 
NAVAKhK den\ed no b»*mdit fiom waiting on (hixNDKv Siu.aKa. At 
a lati'r period, wlu'u \'{.s\ \ n a i n a Nwakiu. in lonjuncilon with 
A lU > A N \'i II \ Ml i n A L I A n, h.id 1i\( d ap]ionu unait ^ t o ha'^l'on- 'iftlio 
tort. Ill iepi\ to a |M'ijnonm\ am i -tor- wm-e (onfiiUi'-d iii tlie 
' ion of the jDntiofi foi't and land-. Snb' i q n nil 1\ , svhen the Lipl: went 
to light agfUll^t I\a,( itiitLur ton, BcrrAir N\\ vKrn wa- ap]'onu< <1 
»o gncird rhe laoid lent , tor lu^ '^er\n’»' on wlin'h O' r.i-ion, be i\H**i\i'd 
sonu* aolviiow ledg meiit^. A iribnte was ti^erl oi'tme hundred ih'rtum.s. 
Ih' rub'd tliirtv “Ih \ (•ar'«. 11 ^nn^ w eri'. IbiMviAiu XvvvK'K, the 

fhii-n, (’ If i\ no M \ \\Y\K!K llievounger r>->>Mi\ie wa-« the ilnrd 
jii ucce-'^ioii. and ruled iw'-nlv-two din* founb in ^mu'e^-a*!! 

was Bi M Ml' Nay\ki iu vvho ruin'd thin \ -eight \ear->. I li- tribute w.as 
)od r!i<i(rtt}>> y ; Atb. Bi’aMAJ.i' N A V vKinsruhal -(t N»av->, paid I ot) ra 
t'i : tub, IkT'Ialt N*\v\Keu,g7 \e.ir-. panl 1 oO f/uirr^i^ns ; 7ili. 
M At Ai A X AV \ki:K, ‘J(i M'ars, paid -.'(M) e/>.7C77-//s ; Sih, (diixocMi 
X ^ \K! It, V7 Near*^, paid idlO chn'rin-i ; thli. I>i* i i \i-l Naviki: R. In 
]n^ lime ItAMATAivAN general of b'lin'Mxi a Xavakuk. being about 
to proceetl against tlie Srfhif/*iifhi^ <*alh'<l lor tlu' "Uid Bi I'rAi.i Xa- 
YAKfi'K, and gave bim oiah rs to constniet, wnh his people, a bridge at 
tlie stiaits of Pinuhtm ; wbieb bndg«' w is built w all great labour, that 
the entire annv ])a^‘>ed over to the inland of I\if on si v i (mt. and. the 
Srihujfuttii being coiupnn'ed, IhirrvLi' Nayaki u n'ceixed lumurablc 
notice for the great trouble vnIucIi had fdlen to his shanx lie ruled oO 
\eai-s. 


X u 
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The 10th, Bommalu Nayakeb, yoiinjirer brother of the preceding, 
ruled thirty years, paying 300 chnci'ums as tribute. Ilis son Macala 
Nay xkkr, was called on to attend Choka Nath a Nayakrh in the 
war against VijAV A R vohava o^Tanjore; and received a front wound 
in that war. He ruled 25 years, paying 300 chavrams. The I’Jtli in 
succession was Reppalij Nayakru, who ruled *24 years, paving 300 
ch tcrains ; 13th, Bommat.u N vyakkb ruled 27 years, paid 500 vhac- 
; 1 4th, BKTrvLu Nay \ ice k ruled 13 years, paid 500 chacrams. 

'J'his tribute was paid to Meru sahib. 

I5tb, JiKrrALU Nayakkb 5 

I6th, Bomm\lw Naa \k«r was Ifls \ouiig<‘r brother. In the lime of 
SvBu sahib ho paid 700 vhnrram.s. In the tune of f ‘omiiussioner 
McLbou an additional hundred wa^ nupo'^ed ; in all 800 vhttvt mns. In 
the tin\e of Mr. Wvncu the same. In tlje liuu^ of Mr. lie unis the s.uue. 
After the lueasuremeut by survey the tribute' \va> raised to o>ie tliou- 
^alnl two hundred and tirt\->ix charrutns. 'flic country in r-on^e<pu‘nc*o 
becoming ruined he '^old hi'> p(‘Vsonal the prt^ceecU of wliieb 

were paid into the e()urt of ti»e <*oUecior, -Mr. CiKOkUE 0 \kisii. He 
ruled 40 vear.'^. The l/lii lu sncce-xioii, is myself (‘iunnala N’av\- 
KKk, .uul pasing luy tnbute into ihe treasury of the coiiector Mr. 
Kol .-r PhTEiu 1 eoutinue to obe\ tin* order's of tin* Honorable (hviupaiiv 

Se{:iioti 3 .- — Arc^ninf aflh^ rtrl-t ts nf '/^tru^utiadif , tn thr 

gu/ ihstt it t. 

( (\»[)ie<l born a palm-leaf inauu‘'A’ri}>t. ; 

Ibd'ore our am enters came to tin* posse.-^ion of tl is feudal 

estate) thev were resident in the province of fVoo^/. In conseipiema- 
ot the .Mubarii'uadaus dernaiuVmg mir wi»iu(*n, \ve abandoned jfwsels ;nid 
otlier propertv, and came t<> the Pandiya camutry in the .''outli Being 
iinpi'ded bs a tieep and rapid river, we «ippluMl to our gods, when ti 
* tree wa» caur>ed to iuerme over the river, so ih to enable us by 
its means to <‘ross over to tlie >outherij side. Being foliowe<l by tlie 
Muhaniiuatlan-. to vs bom vve had refused to give wives, the tree, before 
they ( ame up, rt'covt iaMl its usual po'^ition, so that being imahli^ to < ro.ss 
the river, tin v retiirmal. d he whole of the emigrating body proeeeded 
till they came to a ^mall hill, to tlic north-west of Madm a ; at tlie 
foot of wbieb they took up their encampment. Chotala Nvyak the 
head-man, placed a light (in tc»keii of divine homage) ami continued 
day anfl night in severe penance ; dircct<ai to his tutelary god. The 
latter visibl\ appeared, and directed him, as the reward of his penance, 

^ C galR<bipa, Rumphius. Dalbergm arborea, Wiltd. Kurrunja, Sans, 
AiNaLie. — Mai, Med. Ind, 
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to Hoar the country around ; to take it in ])Ohsossioii, and to build a to\Mi 
on tho spot, whoro he bad performed peiiano(‘, to be <..ll(d in ctmnne- 
moration of tlHt poiianco, Tavasu-mf'tln (or tin' liill of penance). 
Subsequently during the disagreement bel\v(‘en Naw\m \ X w ». -aid 
St^oaha P \ nuiy a tlie former, v\hiie prof (‘cdniu i>\ Y»a\ of 
Dindf'ifui to'.^ards to visit the shrine at the latter place, Vva'^ 

taken ill ; in eoiiseqiienee of which it ocfairred to Inni, that if lie called 
the afort'said j)enitential In'ad-iuan, thi- jx'jftfjii would ia; able to < ore 
tlu' disea.-e. Heiiiu si'ut for. he ea!ue ; and, j.iutnifi Viputin (or saeia d 
a-luv) upon the pati ut, curt'd him. in cou'jf'quence Xaoama Naya- 
ivFK srav(‘ liim pcn'inission tf) fd<‘ai*aw.iy land. Imild a town, and call 
the placf^ tlieiawMth doaiM'-'-in}^ him. At a >uh^equent 

pf'iiod wln'u \' i-v \ N A I n A X\^\>,kk r.nd Ai{iv\ X\im\ AIiihalivr 
to fiiiht a< 2 a>n-t Kmfnftnffnr. tlo'V <‘alle<l (At.uala N\v\k ami lie 
w.'i'^ appnmtfal to c;nani the \ leeroyA tent. Cn' t\la X \\ \k fell in the 
batih‘. '1 b(* sff'ond elnef. "fio <*t tin* former, ua> named KAfiiie Kama 
<' norvi.\ Na^ \k lie nil*‘d Ait w^ai*" 'I'he third ^on of tln^ bivi. and 
b< ariiej Me- same nanu', bad ebavee ot one <»f the i^.i-iioiiv of ilie tort of 
l\f'i(hn'(iy and nile<l 4P\ears; trh, <d‘ T]if‘ ->ame nami nilcd .»(> \ ears ; 
Atli. ^ame name, 2 \ ear'. : fit li. 1^ • s \ \ m i C lU' r \ i. \ X a \ \ k. A* 'wen'" ; 

7th. U\(,iM K\m\ X\y\fv '•on nftiu’la-'t, va- ealied nnen to 

aec ompan\ Kama Paia In the war aL:ani-T ilie S t f K h prUh* dunnif 
tin' time of'l’iiicMM \ X w vKFK <d' A/fff/e/'o ,* «md on O.e ie!m*n trorn 
tliat eA]K‘dition, wa- di-'iiu-'-e*! with pre^t m •. He ruledi Vf'ars. 

Stb, (^uotala N \KKK ruh'd -IP Near'-; Pti). Kvone K \m a ( UfUAi, \ 
N \ iv \ was ealU'd upon to »j;uard tlif‘ tent, .imi to aeeom])an\ the expe* 
(In urn a^iaio'-t /'oey'/we f i om winch returiunL: \ n torion- lie wa^ tii'- 

1111 ' -ed wilii jin'vt-nf" ; wlnle ol>e\ iiej order'- fi om Mri^un*(. iie ruled dJ) 
years. ] (bh, ( ' n «> i \ t. v N \ n \ k i' n, KK \ ear- ; I Ith, KAi.ne C'hu- 

TAi-A Na\ \Kfiu dl) \ear'^ ; I 'Jth. ''ame n.uue, 1^ \ear". 

1 he wliole of t!i«’ pri <n'dm^» twiUe weia' -on- in dir*'^ t -iU‘c e-''ion. 
With the mentuin of the name and iiilf' fit the tweiuh. tlie wiitine- ab- 
rnpt]\ eotu Indt'-i- 

Svcliun 4 . — Arvouiit iif thr zoiiindurs of' Pnitiyv rv Nav \kkk, of 

nho(ti>}il dt^friot. 

()ur an<‘e-iors wer»‘ of tin* Potchai district. in Sal. Sae. lPo7, 
('id. vi»K- doidi. Wali saliii), the oilieer of the l)r/hi pad>haln iuvad- 
t‘d the ravfu-X ca[>ilal. Vallvla .Maki Xavakku was summoned ; 
and jj^oinjv aijrainst the invaders, returned \ictorious ; on which account, 
the rayer liein^ ph*ased with his services, ^ave various honorary dis- 
tinctions and villages in. the south, lie fought with the iV(?ar.s and 
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Ka liars of those districts : and put them to tlie edge of the sword. lid 
ruled there years. Mis son was named Lakaman Nayakkr, who 
ruled 42 years. VKLL\r.A Maki Vayakrr, l/i yeArs. This same 
person went to ^Luiura, and liad an interview with C if an ora Skoara 
Pandivan, when his tribute was settled at one hundred chacrams. It 
is then again adde<l that he ruled It) years, hut his son is most proba- 
bly intended. His son was Cama NvvAKiiN. Mis son was Yicitama 
Nayakkn, who ruled 24 years. Mis Mm was Pallivapa Na\.u<kn 
who paid 100 and ruled 41 \ears. This chief built a mud 

foit, also a Vais/.7i<<r(( fane, and a ])oreh to CIanksa. His son was 
Canacula Xayakkr, who built aiv* a(pie<luct for the better irrigation 
of the lands of soseral vdlaue-t, ami ruh*d oH \(ars. His son was 
CoTTAMK Navakrh, wlioattlie lime when \'i vav\tiia Nav\kf:k, 
the son of C'turAMA Xag\ma Navakku, <Mtne to the government of 
Madura, went thither and had an liilersiew with that \ieeroy; at 
wliieli interview* the veai’l\ re\('mie was ^efled at -00 chacraniSy and 
CoTTAMA Navvkkk niuniinir to AUipuranL ruled 38 years Ilis 
?on was PArLivAPA Xavakkk. Hi*^ nei‘.»iil)onrs, Ammiyapa N x i a- 
KRU, and V sli Kdndxma Na^ kkkp. wre^feil from Inni two villages ; the 
former look TVeZ/rtynZ/y//// . the othor took ( 'kcttiyift mpatti. with iN re- 
servoii*' of water. Palliyxpa Xaxakku paui iiOO rh'^nnus as tri- 
bute. and nded 4( \ears. His sr>ii w.i-. Ciixtalx Nayaki h. A 
famine arose, ju <'onse([in*m e of whn. h tin* wbole trila* took tefuge witli 
the \'t rupac^-iht. . Jh* liad Isefore wrested from tlunn st>me vil- 

lages, ;md the\ pledge<l to him AUuai^anvm fur sixty y <,Zyyms ol^iuilli^t, 
which the} were .sub.se(|Ueutlv disj-o-ed to re])a\ , leipiesling that pl:i«*e 
to be refttor<‘d to tlu'in , which reypn*-.! was refused; CifA< ala 
Xayakku ruled 2\ \ ear'.. Hi- sou was Anaxara NavAkik, who 

j»aid lii'^ tribute of 5^00 f lafcrntji^, ami ruU'd 27 years His son was 
Jhu>i XAY.stKKa, wbo iindi’ s<\eral iinpruv eineiiis for ibe belter irriga- 
tion of tile xillagf’S of Ins ih^tnet. In the lnn»* of \ nNiAfA rayer lie 
went to an inteiwiiwx with that e}iiej at. Dnnhi^al ; and In* was there 
required to pav 300 vfi<(rii 'i ats as l:ibut<'; In* ruh d 4o years. His 
.son was Ih<?.i\tALe Nayvkup, wlio paid the same tribute to tlie same 
plac<', and niied 4) ^ear-N. Ills son was Cav^ hi V\h\i).x N vyakkk' 
who paid in- tribute, and ruled 41 sears. His sou vxas Ciiacala 
Nayakru. .Mf:KH sahib then nihnl at Dindts^uly and raised tin* tribute 
to 700 t har rants. When 8 ykd saliib rule<l, be ruisiai the tribute to on^ 
thousand churrmns. Chacala Navakkk ruled 30 years. His son 
I^A i mvAiov Nayakkr snei'eialed, p»dd the synu' oi tiibute, and 

ruled 24 \f ar.'^, 3‘iu‘ Dindigul province having come und«r the govern- 
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nient of the Iloiiorablo Company, the tribute of 1000 chac^ 

rams was ]>aid duriiij* the collectorsliips of Messrs McLv.od, KwKfN, 
and Wv^<jH. In lh(j time of Mr. IfuRDi- the same. ‘^In tlie Nda 
^ear I paid 700, and bein;^ iniablo to pay the oth<*r 300 my district 
was assumed; and Mr. lleanis protected me, by eiving me an allow^- 
ane(‘ of sixty rupees montliK 'I'he huids wen; suiweNed by moa^ure- 
Tiient ; anj^it \voul<l auj^ear ;\ ^ if a eoiiimitt»M‘ mvcstieat.'d the s»i))ject in 
th(‘ Inne of Mr. adjustmpt tin* tribute at tbe rate of 5t>l rh ic~ 

rain s . 'n.e ae(a)unt is written ])v tin* ^rainCoJi of I lie beibreineiitionefl 
pALiaYAi’\ Xay\kv,k, beanie^' th(‘ same nauii;. lleil.Uf - bis aeres- 
sion ill h’lisK ; witli tin* meiifion of whn.h datt- the vsritjuf/ cnu- 

ebide'. 

^ritiua nf Hir z r ,in nd a rs nf ^ a 'tt t f . Ul I hc ])indi- 

ll h( jtrort m r. 

(('npli'd tVoMi .1 pabn-UMf manu-'Cri jit . ) 

1 be '>ann* orijia tVoni tie* uoulu tbelbiiml(*r ut' tlie riu'c* ?M*v(.'d witli 
\ I ' A •‘rf ' 1 \ \’ayvk a^aiiist tb.e M nb.muii.idan-, and v,a> sent di)wn 
t') tile Vdadunni eonntr’, ( >m‘ ef tin ebad- fell iti the r-tuijLlie 
a^jaimt ,ni illei; il im.Ue •'eu oi ’1 e /*<, /e/^ va // , ()ii tbis \\ai’ liieif* aia' 
‘'Oiue tbme- in i be d'M inn, ii! 'Aoitb 'on-nbavj* 111** war a‘j;ani>t tiie 
and joain-i ata* .'b,, ncin-ei:. Tm’ tbe le-} the 

iiiuuil e di'tail" inueb :*« -t 'u’eb* i in* ;•» e( 

S(('t}i)u (), — /( f’r'f/;// a/Ve Vf H, tilde r Jt/im.n/i .'.ay 'A jidhtitni. in 
^ Pmdii: ill df' t' tet , 

d id'' .n eonnt i" < npi.sl, \\ js ''tate«l. fiMm ieeer<l'' wnTeji on eopper, 
ami earetnllv in'c'-ervetl l>^ j!n‘faiU)i\. li inbe ites a like* orj^ in will* tile 
oihe*' pre> e<buL c bieib tVmu ine »mrlb, and iu*'' imieli miimteuess of de- 
tail ( oneeniiiin ibe ditleia Ht el»n-l’^, and -oiin* iioiiee of liie di>ei»ver\ of 
;ui imae**, .lud fouiidme- ‘>i‘ a tam*. sv lu‘iie<* the eliivt derut'dlu'. tule. ld)r 
llie re^'t tin* in < onut tloe? nor eoinaiii tin.* nuailiun of new or command- 

Oie r\ (•Ut". 

yrriion 7. — ArC'innt id' ihr rarr o/'Cor\n\ Nay\k, zemindar in 
the Dindi^ul di.strirt. 

d'lie orippn from ibe nortli ; lbe\ were ^eiit to tin* vouth to assist in 
**olle( ting- the r.iyer's tribute, the\ were established in the town named 
after Ch>FAi\A Navak, In \*is\ v\Arn\ Nwvkkk, and had charoe of 
one of the bastions of the Madum fort. Like the preceding; tliey came 
umler the Mifsore government, after the M if sore coinpiest of Dindigul 
province, d'here is however nothing special added to the details of 
leading evtmts before given. 
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i^ection 8. — Accouyit of the race ofCuhwx N vyak, zeinind iv of 
Nila-rottai in the Dindigut district. 

The arcoiint eoininences with the sinniiions of the rayer, given ])v 
sending round red garment'^, to rai-?*' troops to resist tlie Muhamma- 
dans. The repiiNe of tlie first ho^tile manifestations of the Muham- 
madans induced the raver to present the founder of tliis race witli va- 
rious lionors and to send him down to the south. He represented that 
the country was so wild, and un‘'(‘ttlcd, that he wished to have it for ten 
years free of tribute. 'Tlie ii''<umptiou of the Pandiya kingdom, the 
war agaiii'^t Kaifutt ifur, where tin* fiv** illegitimates ons of the i^uidi- 
vaii wej'e euncpiered, appe<ir a'> before. I In* K3th chitf, CuL\eA Nag am a 
Navakkw, was an author; and eoni}K)^ed the moral v\ork entitled 
ViraritfndLffuf^ (^‘.\\{\ to lia\e been printinl by a nali\e at Madras ) 
Compuv't of J)indiguf proMiict' by 1 1 v ui;k A m mentioned. Nothing 
eNe \erv particular; except tiie as'^umptioii of the Pulfiyaui. 

i>cction 0. — AccoKut e/‘(’AKurA TamI5ik\n, zenut.dar ofCottai Kddo^ 
ti-duci'uin itt t1u‘ Dtndt^uJ province. 

Tliis pdifiyohi On fanial estate), bad its origin at a somevshat later 
date than the prec4*ding oue« ; atid was founded by a 1 anilnra/t^ or one 
of the class of ascetic-.. Idte account \ery destitute of ineul< nt. It 
is illustrative of ojunion-. and iminners. 

Section 1th — Account of the r( cc of Boin Xavar, of the DituH^ui 

pi co vin ce. 

The account comtneners with the d<*stnu tion of J^ijayana^ nrn., by 
the Miihamniadatw, when the ama^tor- of tliis rata' tied towards the 
south. Tin* first of the race purt iia^ed Ins t‘'>Tate from an ascetic, who 
had before held it by a grant from one of tin* e.arlier Piindiyu kings. 
In the reference made to th<* fcumier po-ses^or tb(‘re would a»>pear to he 
some illustration of tin* lnig--hunting, which figu"cs in flu* Madnru 
SOhata puidnain., ns attend(*d with important consequences. Nothing 
very special ap]»ear.s in the .-^ub'-^equent history of the various cliiefs, or 
possessors of the e.-tate. 

A petition to tlie IIon<»rahle C’ompany to repair a certain annicitl (or 
water-course^ follo-.vs. of no permanent conse(|u<mce. 

There is a copy of an inscription commemorating a grant of laud from 
one CoNOAMA Nayak to a Brahman. Also copy of another inscrip- 
tion commemorating a grift of land by AreAfYA Nayakkh, a poligar, to 
a female slave of a Vaifhnciva fane. These three last documents are 
not reckoned in the list of contents of the book ; and socm to have been 
parted in after the book had been bound up. 
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^Section 11 , — Account of PfciiirA IVfarTTHo Sam^ya TSAYAKftHj of the 
I)ei:^avam pnllii/am, in the Dindigul district. 

Tho IMahrattn did not pay tribut<‘ to tlie padsliah, \\]jon the latter di- 
rerted the ancestor of this poligar to go .af/ain^t tlje Midirntti ; and, as 
the doing so was attended with snccess» the p.'uKhah rewarded the 
chief with honors and distinr tions. I’he* pad->hah one d;n’ near 

the Litter'b rr^sidenee, demanded oiie of llic femalcN of the tribe in mar- 
riage* ; threat<*ning to take away the '»^anie per-on bv foive if refu-^ed. 
An c*va >ivo answer was gi'vcn ; and the aee<Mnit abruptly breaks off". 
Tlio inference is that the tribe tled^ro the ^outh, to get away from the 
Mnliarnmadaiis, a^ in'Uitioned Section 3rd) in the a<‘(‘ount uf a forr^go- 
ing' cdiicf. 

^f'Ctuoi IP. — 7iiC Incut Ictrvud of the fane of L'oynhn'jndlnjn-jc tfn^ in 
the C um-hatore ^ivnvi ncc. 

\ legf'udary account of a fme to wldah at fii-t a Sndni was liiero- 
jdiant ; bu*- which acqiuiu'g rel(biit\, from '•oine alleged cnres of people 
vjio lirid been libnd, obtaine«t atferwaiaK a lU'abinan as ofluntting e<.re- 
Tnonrili-: L\c ‘j t :;s ii'n-.tramg nativi* manner**, and opinions, the 

-•rction has no spfcial 

13 - J he irn'id of the /fine o/ R \ s v ‘^KT-R. in 

/ (.)n feud t tsf^ie, 

A }>efisant •'trink ajani'-l a stone, while going cn hi'* ^^ork, and toll ; 
oil which being ciigis be \sa^ going to brc*ak tiu *aine, bv winch means 
U was vUscovered to b* an embdem of ; and, a fane I'eing built 

ewer the stone, it liecanie in sf>HU‘ di'tire\' i <*lci)JMted . but talimg into 
at the pra\er ul' -ome dwvutee tor t.;un a i'orm oppiaiud saving, 
that if tlie shnm* werehomu’ed a.s it used to ht th.eutiurx* would be rain. 
Nothing fiuilicr is added. 

An account of Choit in f nr. tn the DeV irn'in f: udat estate, 

A boy, of the ordinary people, named C\v,^i i k\, was trigbnened and 
chased h\ a spectre; wlilch cirt'umstance lie nanaie*i to the \illage peo- 
ple ; who, re('ogni/>ing the s]iei*tre to he an appearance of Alao\r 
( Vishnu \ came and saw the ]daee, and afterwards hnib a fane in eoni- 
ineinoration of that a]i]>earanee. 

Section 14 . — Account of the f me of Kiitdtesvnr er in Vftnmn-jndth/nni 
of the Dindiout di^feief, 

A person had been aemstomed to go as far as Cat :stri on pilgrimage; 
but, one day a form appeared, and told him it was not needful to take 
3 o 
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so much pains in going so far ; ths# underneath a tree, pointed out, there 
vras a form of the same god, which could be there worshipped. A fane 
was built there ; which a trader aftcr\rards enriched by a considerable 
donation, and it was enlarged and ornamented. 

Section 15. — Account of the different fanes in the Vttammn^-pdUiyQpet 

district. 

It was anciently a teak forest, visited by the five Pnndavns, nn<l by 
them considered to be an excellent country ; wlienco the term littamam 
signifying excellence.** There fqdows some other matter, eoncorning 
NUa'‘Candesvara fane, so evidently fabulous as not to merit much at- 
tention. 

Copy of an inscription on the fane of Callatf svarcr in Uttama-paUiyam. 

It is dated in the reign of Mangamai. of Madura in the Cali yuga 
year 4794, and in Sal. Sac 1415. (In the latter date there is an error, 
the figure of 4 must on the inscription itself be 6 ; as appears both by the 
known period of Mangama'l*s rule, and the date of the Cali yuga era 
which is correct; wo must by consequence read Sal. Sac. 1615.) It 
commemorates a gift of land, to the fane j and is of no importance, as 
belonging to so recent a peiiod. 

Copy of an inscription on copperplate in the saine fane. 

Dated Sal. Sac. 16 5 .j in the time of Banoaba Tirumala Nayakkr. 
It commemorates a gift of t\^o pieces of land, to the said fane, m perpe- 
tuity ; and those who }iervert the gift, from the fane, are threatened 
with the severest visitation for the crime. 

The Sfhala puranarf Pulavinesvarer svdmi. 

The legend is very brief ; among other things it appears that, the 
images having been destroyed, the god appeared in a vision to a ruler, 
and said that next day an ark would float down the stream, in which 
would be found a female image, which must be consecrated, and placed 
in the shrine. The box came down the river, having a female imago, 
with some citrons and other fruits ; and the consecration took place. 
The names of Vira Pdndiyan^ and of Vicrama Pdndiyariy appear in the 
legend, but both names may be merely titular. No mention of any 
date occurs. 

Memoiahdum of a gift of an agrahdram (or Brahman almshouse) 
made by one named Narasapaiysr* The place was called Narasapa 
hhupdla Samudratn. The recorded documentB perished by fire* 
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Legend of Pashu-malu 

Legend of the Surah" hi river. 

In consequenep of the penance of an ascetic, Siva came to the wil- 
derness, where the said ascetic resided ; who, asking that a river might 
be caused to flow through that wilderness, Siva directed ^ui ahhi (or 
Ctimadhcnu ) , the cow of the gods, to be metamorphosed into this river ; 
which accordingly took place. Certain marvels occur there ; and the 
beating of drums, and sound of other musical instruments, are hoard 
there at midnight. As the river flows from a rock, so any thing which 
falls into it becomes petrified- 

Legcnd of the cal ed Ct inh 

A man selling bracelets passed by an ant-hilh)f lv at this place, where 
a female stood, who asked him to allix a pair fif hract lc^ts ; while doing 
Eo, two otlier arms appeared, on which two other bracelets were placed; 
and she directed him to go. and get [cud by PvitAfUAMA P.\NniYAN ; 
who not only complied, but buill a slirinc ov(’r the ''jau, where the god- 
dess had appt'ured. In later d.iy^ a poli'j.Tr built a town near the place ; 
and, at a still later pi'viod. Koru.vi raja built a town, and a 

fort, in the mMiih))ourlu>o«i. 

I..egen<l of a pl.ico, wh.en' a fair, or in^nr'rsl market of commodities, 
used to be lu'hi, luiT long since di'^u.M* 1. It i'N to rlie '-oath of tlie last 
mentioned town tailed ('< inbant^ and "outh of the livtu* Suv dj U. Tlie 
l(»iiend amounts to Intle, or notlnnu: ; but the sirualion, on the borders 
of the ancient pLmdhf>\ and i etunurie-. tlji‘uw> a b;eble gleam of 

light 0*1 the evieiK^vc eomnn*rct* v.hn h amicnlly look place between 
those countries ; ('ncour*ig« d by the uu» rcour.'C of Puro[)eau traders 
with the wt'^lern coa>t, 

L*gt'n(l if Pashu-)nalU in' the Coir~)iinunt ,i u 

A cow'-henl, not finding f<u»d fur ins caille, (lro\(‘ tl.cin to the foot 
of this hill, and then ascending it, (’ho''e a cool station for rest: one 
COW' strayed a long wa}' from tie* herd, and at a forest-pool mot a hun- 
gry tiger. The cow pleaded, tliat it wanted lt> go and suckh* its calf, and, 
after the st'ciirity of an oatli that it would return, the tigen* permitted 
it to go. The cow went for its calf, and met a snake hy the wmv, to 
whom it told the tale; it then hrought its calf, and the snake to the 
tiger, but the tigtn*, struck with .such a display of veracity, refused the 
meal. The cow remonstrated, in vain. A\ lenuth .^iva enmo, disguis- 
ed as a Brahman, when the cow lan at him ; hut, evading, he disap- 
peared; and returning with BAiivAri, and the thiity-three crorcs of ce- 
lestials, he gave beatitude to the cow, to its calf, and to the snake. The 
mountain acquired the name of Pashu-mcili. ( This inaue legend is 

d o 2 
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either purely such, tasking credulity to the utmost ; or else it is a fable, 
couching some other circumstances tinder the veil of symbols, but if so 
there is no clue to the precise meaning.) 

Copy of an Insci'iption on the fane of Kudal Alogiya Terumal^ in the 

Dindigul district. 

Dated in S. S. 1591, Colltmi era 844 ; gift of land, by one named 
Kulaseoara Prrumal; with a strict injunction, that the gift be not 
perverted to any other use, than the service of the said fane. 

End of Book, No. 5, C- ^Nl. 759. 

General Remark. It was not rf y intention to take up the accounts 
of southern poligars, or local legends, at so early a period, but this book 
was found to be in so pitiabl<‘ a pliglit, from the ]>alonc‘ss of ink, and de- 
struction effected by insects, that I gave it to a copyist, quite uncertain 
whether he could effect its restoration. Tliis has however been aceoni- 
phshed ; the son.se being generally prosin vod ; though with oceasioiial 
breaks, of no great consequence. 

The accounts of the southern poligars (of which the present may la* 
accepted as a speoinien, out of many more) are us(‘ful ; ehielly in giving 
a great variety of detaiU, as to the subversion of tlui old Pcindiyan dy- 
nasty, by the power of the rayer <;f V ijay tnogurcun. nwA the subse([uent 
events of the norlhern rule at .Mi duta* 

The loo 1 legends, iicrem contained, exliihit a state of society such as 
we should not iinagim*, wdtiiout such te'^tirnonials. The precise nation- 
al charattor, at any given period, can liovvcver only he certainly,kno\vn 
bv sucli documents. 


Manuscript Rooky No. 21, Coi.ntermnrk 77b. 

Abridged accoumt of the Vedasy Sustrasy vat ious iernpJeSy 

and hooks of general (ite^'ature. 

1, The four Vedas and connected hooks. I’he Mimansay and later 
V^dunta books. 

2, The UpanUhada.Hy ^2 in number ; summary explanations of 
their contents, including the designation of the four leading divisions of 
castes among the Hindus. 

3. Law treatises on the Manu-niti books of eighteen authors enu- 
merated^ bOme of them of great antiquity. 

4. 'rhe eighteen PurunaSy the names specified ; distinguished into 
Saiva, and Vuishnava kinds. 

A concise indication of the general nature of their contents. 
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Account of Books of General lAteraturen 

5. The eighteen Upa-^puranasy the names of them are given. The 
general nature of the contents is specified. 

6. The Bdrathamy the Barndyun^imy and some other books, contents 
explained; the matter of some of them is censured, as tending to 
bewilder mens’ minds, and sink them into gross sensuality. 

Notice of some books connected with the life of Crishna ; the ad- 
ventures of Nala, and other books, of the kind of poetical, or extrava- 
gant, romance. 

7. 'J’he Ndtaga works, or dramas. 

8. Tlie Joiiibu cImss of books, or abstracts of ancient and extensive 
compositions ; the said epitomes having been made by Cali-dasa, and 
other poets or learned men ; and being adapted to aid as a guide to an 
outline acfjuaintaiice with the originals. 

0. The; BdiKi class of book^. 

Tliese are exjdained to be erotic treatise^, teaching the art of fasci- 
nating tile ; acc“ording to the « onnnon fable of arro\\>. 

10. l/p’i-jtinna , book's of adventures ; these docribe the great suf- 
feringv of certain jjer'sona'ie^, and the hap))iue-ss which followed. Thev 
refer to HARiscii ANDKA ; Nala ; Cusala, son of Kama ; and Sita, 
wife of Kama. 

11. 'I'lu’ ; s('ven are mentioned, 'fbey are of the diction- 

ary kind, eont<uiiing work" with iH'uiines or e\})lanations. 

1:2. "I h<'*’/fd/nd// or variou;^ Tatm/ \ei>i(;n" of this poem; four 
are mentioned. 

]t3.* 'i'lie Ihtrfhhupis. or \ersion> <»f the ^liJaiUnu atn ; various other 
tales, fihlt'S, and llu' like kiml of work's. 

14. Hooks ]M‘Ouliar to the Vuisimara >}>tein ; a considerable li^t of 
these is criven. lliirty-eight in number; several of thmu have the word 
vnfstery added to the specific name. Aceortlingh to ilu; explanation, 
tlu'y lilate to the spiritual interpretation of the symbols einployod br 
the sect, or to the esoteric doetrines, and much uf liie contents apper- 
tain to a future state of being. 

15. rhe Vidiintii-sdstyiis . 

The Pdrvn mimnnsa of Jaimini ; (omnieiits of 1 > atta'cu arya, 
Vm ASA. San(* ARA h-HAKVA, ajid soino otliers, 

1(>. The Jyotisha system, or astrologii al works. 

These hlor.d, what we term astronomy and astrology togotlior ; they 
are ascribed to eighteen rishis, who^«' names vvere prohably attached to 
them by luter writers. 'The amount of the whole is stated at four lacs 
of slocas or four hundred thousand poetical stanzas, in the Granthay or 
Pt'dki'ity of the south. 
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17. Epitomes of the foregoing^ systems. 

18. The Cali jndna'sy stems* 

These relate chiefly to magic ; with a few exceptions such as the 
ratka sastra relating to dancing, and such as relate to ceremonies. 
Others profess to teach such arts as flying in the air. Stupifying ene* 
mies, casting arrows, neutralizing the cfl'ects of fire, and a variety of 
similar matters ; the total amounts to sixty-four kinds of such arts. 

19. Sfhaht pur an as of the Chdla-desnm. 

Forty-six of these are mentioned, relating to various places, within 
the twenty-four Kaddins, or the Chola country ; of whicli the 

boundaries are mentioned in tlie explanation ; and which country is 
usually estimated at two hundred and forty square miles. 

90. Names of fanes in tlie Pdndipu country, eighteen of these are 
mentioned, each of them having its local pui ancm. 

21- Local puranam of the hill country. 

One only is specified. 

22. Fanes in the Chtra country. 

Fourteen are mentioned, each having its local legend of marvellous 
riixumstanccs. 

23. Fanes of the middle country. 

Two are specified, with their puy^auat* 

24. Fanes of tlie Tondi country. 

Conjeveram and other fanes, to the number of thirty-seten, are enu- 
merated, with their purnnas, 

25. I^ocal pnratia^ of the north country. ^ * 

Af/ndh^u IS the chief; and, connected with it, eight others are enu- 
merated. 

26. MisceUnneous purrinas. 

Eleven are mentioned ; it biding added, that there arc many more. 

27. Miscellaneous Ttmil hooks. 

A very long list of these books is given ff>rrning a useful index, in 
connexion vvith the brief e.xj'-auation of each which is attached: of 
course the value of these works is not uniform. The particular sec- 
tion of dramas is hero noticed, because the list contains several which 
are formed on events mentioned in the Christian scriptures, and which 
are supposed to be the productions of Roman Catholics. The list of 
medical books is somewhat full. To the mention of 6'aiva works some- 
thing expressive of condemnation is usually added. 

20. (iraramatical works. 

Thirteen of these arc mentioned ; of which in particular the Nannuif 
Tdlcripianty and Tonnul are well known. 
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29. Anotliprlist of astrological works. 

Tile former list was of Grant'ha books ; this of works in Tamil. 
Twenty-one are specified. 

30. Miscellaneous arts, mechanics, building, &c. 

Art of constructing forts, houses, fanes, of settling a village, naviga- 
tion, and a variety of other similar things ; enumerated as taught in 
thirty-six works, the names of which are given. 

31. Local of Saiva fanes. Sixty-three of these arc speci- 
fied ; they arc to the north of the Cdveri, 

3*2. Fanes on the south bank of the Caver i river. 

One hundred and twenty-seven^aro enumerated, each having its AY- 
h(tla 2 'nirunum^ of which, in the brief explanation, some mention of the 
origin is given ; but without specilioation as to parthular legend. 

113. SChala jturdnarns of the Ptmdi^a country. Fourteen of these 
are nientioned. 

34. Hill countiy. — Oiw puy'amnn. 

Cdngfi udtiy local legends. — Seven are enumerated. 

3G. The fanes in the middle <ountry. Twenty-ts\o, with each one 
its legend, are enumonUed ; the prodiictious of Api»au, Sun tare b and 

M ANICAVASACAU 

;i7. The legends of fanes in the Tonda country : thirty-two are enu- 
merated. 

35. Irza ndd, local legends. 

By Jrz t /id/'Hierc acems to be meant Cc7///o/,as the ijurdnam is said 
to dr crilio the C 'ndi desa^ surrounded ]>y the sea. 

39. Local li'gend'^ of tlie north country. 

Five ar<' mentioned. Kaihasd being included. 

40. Names of :>t fialu jturantis of the Tuluva countr}*. 

(lokei Hutn is alone luciitioned. 

'Flit, total of S(uva fines, and legends, is here stated to be two hun- 
dred and se\ enty-four. 

4 1 . 4'he A gdina sd>ti ns. 

The 28 Sidra ; +he names are given ; hut, though a general 

indication of the subjects is added yet for fuller information a reference 
is made to Virahmans versed in those books. 

42. Summary or recapitulation. 

The contents of this summary form a rather interesting synopsis of 
the various religious systems and some of their peculiarities, within 
the extensive country usually denominated India. 

43. Total of the books before mentioiiod. 

A few further remarks on the distinctive classification of the various 
books contained in the preceding enumeration. 
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Analysis oj the Mackenzie Manuscripts^ - 

Observation, The foregoing is a sort of catalogue raisonn^e^ although 
not in logical method. The preparation of it must have demanded 
considerable pains and care. I imagine that several persons must have 
been engaged in its arrangement. The language is neat and correct, 
wherever there is detail or explanation. Altogether it seems to be a 
valuable document for occasional reference. It was written on country 
paper, completely eaten through by termites, causing distinct perfora- 
tions ; so as to leave some words irrecoverable or doubtful. It has 
hosvever been restored with suflicient, and satisfactory, accuracy. A 
full translation might be desirable, as being adapted to present the 
learned in Europe, or elsewhere, wita a more complete view of the pre- 
cise nature of native literature in the Tamil country, than could else- 
where be obtained ; and certainly, such as no European could prepare. 

Manuscrijit l^ook^ No. 16. Oounterynurk (not legible.) 
Section 1. — A Mulayalam hook^ containing an account of Kerala desanii 
translnted into Tamil. 

This book is the Kerala Utpaiti translated, as noted at the end of 
the document, from the MaUyalam MS. of the late Air. ELLts, On 
comparison with the copy of the original Kerala Utpatli, in this collec- 
tion, it was found that the translation was begun, not attlio comnierice- 
ment, but farther on ; the omitted portion being appended at the close*. 
Tile translation also differs, a little in a few places, from the original ; 
intimating some small differences in the two copies of the original. The 
book (No. 16,) containing this translation, being in a greatly injured 
state, arising, not as usual from insects, hut from having seemingly been 
exposed to daimage from sea water, it claimed attention, if from this 
cause alone. In consequence the whole has been re-copied; and at the 
same time the proper order of the translation restored. 

Section 2. — A copy from an original manuscript in the possession of the 
Lady of Cannanore in the Malayala country. 

It is (improperly) styled the Kerala Ulpatti, 

Subsequent to a certain flood, and in tlie Cali yuga era 3491, the 
Kerala raja was crowned, at twenty -live years of age ; and he ruled 
«ixty -three years. A list of fifteen kings, and the period of each one’s 
rule is given. A prophecy of an astrologer is then introduced, in- 
timating i^iat evil days to the Kerala country would come ; foreigners 
would rule ; the king w^oiild turn Muhammadan ; and the country 
adopt that religion. The birth of the child, through whom these 
changes were to happen is then particularly adverted to, being the 
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Cnl:KlJ^^Ax Pkrumal M-ho went to IMcccn. He 40 years old 
wlioii he w(Mit away ; ami his instructions, to he o})ser\ed duriii:; his 
al)S(‘n(:e, arc state<l. He died on the return ; onlv his companion reaoh- 
»mI Kerala, who turned tlie family of CnKKr\i\N I^j.ri mai. to the 
]Miihaniniadan faith; and st\led the son of the late km;i, Sultan Mlt- 
JiAMMAi) Ali. Tins was in Ileoira ht. A li‘^t of de-eendaiits hdluw s 
with Muliamnnulan names, sixteen in number, and then two female ruhn's* 
(\Tlaiii ( forcMgiiers) caini* in the \«‘ar .‘h>l) f Heo'ira suppo'^ed ), 

and fought with the Mphaminadaii', in the Mn'Jirr inland-, turniue^ >ome 
of tiic j<^•(^pl(‘ to the foreien religion , in eonvef|nenee of wliich, ai<l was 
-oiuilir hv' the Muhammadan^ ; tln^ men ainoiiL'' w liom caim* to 

f fi/Di ntnra in a illumeN', and an a’jrt'eiiit nt ^'einu ratilh'd, and reeoialed 
on < opper- pl.itt, aid w;j> ^eiit . the {MuaLiner< v\ taa* exlirpatiMf and tlie 
powm' r<‘-t«>ia‘d to the M nl :ninna«iaii'>. *1 In v weie 'uhjeci to the ian~ 
aanorr ruler' ; hnt one er two ajnonv ^he i^hui'I i liielh a-'^unied inde^ 
pmnitau e, leadnye" to w.vr- ami nUi rveniiou-* "J'ln-. notiei» ot the M nJilr'rs 

mti<dii.'ed a^ lahaiLiuij to the time of l-vu r»ou"iiAr in tlu‘ Near 
'Ihie h'l el’ hunj''. do AO to the ond of the two thm.ile 
.'ON (•‘•eii.pi". wa> hefoi*(' 'j o en 

Kihaah. 'idil^ l- the me.-'t plailK luattel nt f.u t. doioni.eii! n iraiah 

mi; tin' Malaqalaat tounUA whuh I hiNi* a> \ et met d’he 

.l])peiid<‘d ''tatioiienr eoma l niU'j the Mauhr s i- < \< ei ihu-j U i'lirioii*.. It 
'.^'C in- to me that the wlnde do«ununl. v.hnli i" hut ]>j ief. ( hunts tull 
tran-htlion : a-, otl’ej in_i maffm ptopfO' to (»e eomp^u'ed •.Nith othi r doc-n- 
mt'iiU, ( om ernin'i 'SJai>tit(tl>un. NNln'r^bN ^^ein val results niav he dedu- 
,1 


Ih M AK V\ \L AM. 

Jhnrk ,\e. *1. ( (' a/. (\ ) nrij A 

s' timn t -d //eo'j,* /I e/ )r>fai *>/ Mahia iinm. * th*‘ dates 

^7 A hil ^ II X N , tJa' Cii /itl(( ras, and af ('hki.im Vn lh>.KioMvL.. 

i Ki'^uNN v\as un arnate and tlonrisln d on earth fur IttT \(';ir^. Ho 
nsed durine '4 Near" oi‘ i In* clo''e of tin- Dnaiatra nnja^ the remainder 
;n th“ Cali and nnuj" eontempor.ir\ with ^mne vuher coiinectetl 

pm'^ons, such as 1 .)iii:knia IPnja, and Ah.iina: ahoul tlie >anie time 
NNas the t ra oi’ Ihe great war. XhvrUum dales are giNen eonneeled with 
the close of the Died para, and booiiiiiing* of tlie CaH Jn the 

disti'e.ss which followed the great nv;u\ a hralnnau came to (httsnsA 
and Aujuna, and complained of the loss of his nine children. Cuishma 
was silent, but Akjuxa, on learning that the hvahinan’s wife was preg-- 
;3 r 
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naut, guaranteed tlic life of the child, oven if necessary by himself 
entering the fire, as a sacrifice to Yam A, to save the life of the child. 
CrusiiNA rebuked Aujusa for so rash a promise, and took him to 
V iiicant' hii^ where the nine children ol‘ the brahman were found to be 
(oinfortably seati'd on the lap of Lai siimi. d'hc'y were brought back 
to earth, on a celestial car; and the place wlu're this dosC( iuIimI, called 
7 iruponntara (near to Cochin) was .(fterwards set apart as a hoI\ 
place, ill the fifty-first day of the Cali tf no a. Curisitna died m the 
eleventh \ ear of the Cnli yugo ; D'hkkm a IIaja dii'daKo i:i tiiat u'>n' ; 
with a ditfenmce between the two peritxis of only 1.* tlu‘ 

year 148 Vadinn nnia »vAnii was est.abli*>he«l. ('rids is th*' iioago 
worshipped in the capital of 'rvuronrorf‘ ) Snb^(-(pjei'l Is n.- tit" sear 
3444 Ciii ucMAL Pi: lie VI \L fio'lri•^llesl at ( A 1). olii). 

He distributed the eonntrs under various ciin f., in i ^ r- ih'Milheial 
emblems ol ofiics'. lie died in 3608 (A. i). lUPi. 4'he anival of a 
foreigner at ( nUum f (fdlon ) is noted in tin* liidth veai of the i'tdiam 
era (A. 1). li!49) lirumala (lever svaniiy was establidied at ('orhin in 
Ih 4()9. In C. E. 971 ( A. 1). 179.')), tin- lV//u rajii was killed by 
foreigmu's, the Landa-fririt^ fapparentlv de'ignatiuu tin* Kngli->li ) 
Remark . — This ,sl.ort pn]>er eius to merit a !uU fraJislatioM. 

Sedion *2 . — Aidotht of the modes (fhanliuir ui (he JJakftjidtf country. 

There are three mode?, <me that of one that of 

one that of Coftnla (or forestrisj. Tiie various description-' of people 
requisite to hunting specified. Tertaiu hunting phrases explain' d, and 
terms winch, as .'•igiiaK, desjgn.itt* the nature of tlie anim.d to lx* pur- 
sued, and the number ^ix other kind.^- of hunting are afteiwanl' -qie- 
eified. AIvthology, and a visit to he.iveii to fetch dovvai four images 
tlieiice, luinghMl vrith the otliei matter. 

Ronark . — 'Po some tlnA "eetion would be i uriou>, and inten’sting ; 
it is however of no further use than to aid in di'scrihing manners and 
customs. 

Section Ij . — Acrount oj agrn vUvre in Kerala desain. 
Invocations to Ham a and Gank'A. The people of the land address- 
ing pAKASt Kama stated that, though the land was fertile, yet that 
tliey knew not how to cnUivaie it. Ue in consequence is represented 
as giying them iii.structions liow' to proceed. The first part relat<‘s to 
preparation of the ground, care of oxen, and (jualilii ations of tin* cul- 
tivator, who must not eat flesh, nor use intoxicating liquors, nor allow 
hiinsL'lf indulgence in .sleep ; with various other details. T'he second 
part is put into the mouth of a rw/t/, aa deputed bs Pa u a hi Kama. 
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Regulations of the Kerala-desa, 

It relates to choice of seed, and propitious tiuie for «o\\inpr, m well 
ploughed ground, by oxen well fed, ne;ir 1o plrtro-. v\]ioro there are 
many inhabitants and where water can he- obtained, as wiriiout water 
the best labours will be fruitle^^s. (uher c onnei tef! (hdeoK. 

I'Ik* third part redates to manure by d^‘(ayed l.in-. i-lie--, dung and 
the like. 'riie rainy se.isoii whmi water descend- in tiirrents from the 
niountait.'^, to lie attended to, and the streams c ollected into rescuw oirs. 
The plaijting md eulti\atu>n cT rna*. The plariiing of eoeoaiiiit trees, 
anea, pnms^ pepper, \iiiev. ;uid otin-r Irie'^, a'^ ])rodnetne of great 
advantaiii'^. I'in and --mdiar matters, an^ givc-n in detail. 

d'lie fdirlii pail n [(‘f" lo tiie folloaimj topie-^. dunes of heginuincr 
.I'-rieulrur-d lale'JO'. on lat'enMW** to a - 1 i-olo*ai« al f oiifn^uration-. d'line 
of li.'iiwe-^t nile- a- to die elio.ee (d }jt»r-e'.. bullock'', ami other (.iMle, 
in the pm '.i.i iol'' o! them, and nnwh-'i ol“ managing or taking tare of 
th(dn ' , f, .'(dne ii'id'ul for aei it'ulluval purposes. 

lie* t<a. o'tv . :o m poi'tual languaean 'They form a kind of brief 
gt‘or^M( > , not w . d ( a; atfle of beinu ab>tia< t< d i’hi^ I'aptd* on agri- 
euhuie in 'db, niijlit Im mn'H-'tine to the tiiimu", .iiid wediltl be re- 
‘[ui-'iie m -lu e“mral de.seMpi.on of thi' Ma f-n.nl i eounlrv . 

g ( {or /oo'y of lilt J\t f'O hr -d CSil 

1 )i>'eriini nation between the pt^r^on i>t‘ integrity ami one de\oid of 
ii iith. Qu•ditl('ntloN'^ for good g(,\ tminin'iii, and h.d’ oxerei''ing the olli- 
1 e> ot' a statehinan. d lie dnt^ of a king to jn'oteit tlu tour clashes of 
the peoph’ or tile br.ahnians, mihtarw men hat t.-, and eidltvaiors. 

Local (’uslrdiis, and .subdi\ isioii" of ])eopk One v.lio abmns a 
br.'dnnan to lia\(' his tmigue eni out. lie' d/Mtaiiie to ]>e olMeiwed 
i>\ a Sudt'n in approaidung higlu r ela^-e- ; ditferei.t Oias'C-' id' ^nJras 
h’nmg dph'-rent niea^'ure^ of ilMtam-o .1 '"■gm’d to Tlnan ; iMle> ot debtors, 
loan- and interest: inodi's ot*rtdo\ir\ 01 (.me of dmliopestN. Lbax^m- 
niendatiou not to go to law , 1 -ut t(.i reil i ihoi mo lo Imd.i .aim or utlier 
special aibitrators. 

Law's of marriage. A brahman ma\ in.irry four wi\o>, and of each 
of the iiifonor classes in order, wiiludit crime. Liw of bunds for debt, 
whi'h hold gooil for only tweUe \ears ; anit aj’ter tliat }d'riod must be 
rcnew'ed in order to be valid, Law^ for regutating the forming of 
lauds, and sealing disputes wlmii may arise ihereiipoii. which subject 
closes the document. 

Uenturk , — This paper seems to be of some importance, towards any 
just explanation of the gre.at peculiarities that obtain in the Malo^fala 
country. 
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Section 5, — Orip^inal account o f Kerala desa. 

Tliis is llio Kerala Ulpatti in the Slaluifnla before ab- 

stracted ; see fir>t report Art. C. and restored MSS. vol. 1 C. 

Section (i. — lUof^rajtfucal notice if Sa st a k AcriAin a. 

Thi< notice i> written in the Malaj/a/a chara< ter, and in llie Sajj * 
skrir language. 

It contains an account of tlie birth, education, and subsc(|m'nt pro- 
ceed in of Sanc \ma\ HAUVA. tile nreat disputant; tlie ojipoiiont of 

Hamxncj^; and founder of tlie Adwit t hrahinans ; vvIiom* leadni!^ 
tenet is that tlie deity and the hinoan ^oul art" not two llunij^s, hut oin^ 
and the s.-mie. "Ihi^ aerount is written In a >('ries <if Sanskrit 
or stall /as. Tlnna* an* other doeiiincnf in Hiis c(jlleclion, concernin;’ 
tills poU inical champion, iHUtm* fitted for ah^tractine than Intlated poe- 
tr\. ILi' p.i})cr has rccei\cd attention in a few placi -, wluTe the 
ereat palonc*^- oi‘ tlie wntuu^ uuiicaUMl the mn^d of rc'-t oration. Alltli*: 
reiuamder is in a \cv\ uoud -talc of preservation. 

Scefont 7 . — ^l emorcfiii Ufft if' Mali// lain hoidiv, 

Thi' a brief h-t of liooks innstratin;:^ the* hi-'tory or m inner'? (^f the 
C'umtrv, with an iufiii allon a^* to rlu' persons jii who-e 
hamls niav be founil, om* of tin* work' reli rred to, j' containeil lu 

this colle^-Titjn, in ri 'rauiil translation, beinif the do<'»inient from i'ann ,^ 
nurr^ rioi(‘fi at llie clo r of ihe fore ^/oinjr 'Taini! niaiui'eripi s. There Is 
also rncntiou of tin* \arioU' rd|.is^ r-r ^!ii»‘f', in Mol / t/'da/u at thp time 
when tlie do' umenr was writ 0*11. 

Section Ilci>?datio/{^ of ihc Mo/rtt/ala roaut/j/^ rtl/fti/to [u /o.v-v 

fffol itrOn/fO'S. 

Tills '•cn lion is iieatleii I'/iohdro Sa/it nd/ and is a vSaa'ki.l ver- 
sion, lu Mnla/pila t haracti rs, of liie saiia* qenrr.*! ‘•ubjeits as liio-e 
treated of in section 4. 'riuit se<.iiou is in plain ami ordnrir\ kni;:ua'.:t' , 
but this ifc in ver-e, and ditlers a little from the other; but 111 so tar 
as rules or laws are cooceniefl, not to any materia] deoia'^-. Ihich sldcu 
1 as an intejrlined 'J’ainil translation ; apparently nuuie with a \ iew of 
aiding the late Mr. Elu^ in his iiiejuirios, sinet th*? document be-ars a 
note, tliat a cop^ of it was t raiisinilteei to him. 4 lu* document ha^ 
been rf^stored, ami may form a useTul record I’or the •^ake of reference. 

Section 9 . — Account of the tribe of Miipahinmr^ at l^unnipur village^ 

in M ttlatpAinn, 

Ai 5»w'er to an inquiry by the collector in 1812, coucerniiip* tho ori« 
gill ol ihe Muhammadans in Malnpalavu 
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The \\ri1rr, Jai\ lTi)i)rN ^Iahud* ni rc^ply 'tat<*s, that in the time 
of (hiFKUMAN ?kki’MAL Ji ship c.niu! froivi miotlK i* rountrv in wljicli 
were Jew^ and Nazarene'-s, ( C’hrisiian'*, > to^iether witli their families, 
who \\er(3 ])ennit1ed t<» settle ; lliat a second ship eaine trom Arabia, 
])nnj 3 ;ing' Mulianimadans, among wliorii wa'^ a -heikhs and that CriE- 
KL'MAN lh:iii’,\rAL iiu|uir(*<l from him mueli com eriimo the religion and 
en-toms of the Mnliannnadan^ ; that (/ ii I'li i ; m a n Pj tU'MAr le( ame a 
M u-'^alman, and after rriaking ove r In^ <hmjinion>i to his relalne'- and 
ntlier", left tlie country ; that a •'hip heinjj proMiled. In- went with tln^ 
^lieikh hy '^ea, tlie >]np Tou< lime: ^arluu•> jilai i*-' ; ami. at length, at 

d// nvf. li i*. adde<l that the king, re-idiiig tlieia' some Time, ‘'tiidied 
\anous lif'ok^ ; and then canu^ lja«*k. hrmenig with him ^e\(n•al teachers. 
III. he alth was ijot good, and he in eon''t''pu('iiC(‘ cdiariied tlnwe to 
whom hi' had d(‘li^ered ovi'r lu-^ jiower to recei\e ,ind [/I'opacrate the 

^ 1 nh'ninnadjn reliemn. After lii- de.ith tlie nhaiinnadan >leni wa- 

di..eni mated in ‘'Oim' place., and mo.(*nes wei** built. 

An.wer to the ijin-'-tjou, wh<n are the p( .-niiar manner, ainl cMstoms> 
ot‘ tlie .'ante p^-opie now natural;/ed m eomar\. 

The leply advert, to tlie eultivalion ol' p< ppor, and trade hi tliat 
a>an]e, ongluallv (’;in'U‘<l on }»\ tin. peopli'. 'J'hia e if .hi[is 

e.nm to (\'hr>»t tor (he pnipo.e vi' ti'ading. d tie b<ean 

loloini plantation., vind to monojmli/e the pepper tjMile, demanding a 
leetigmtion oi' the '‘nprem.n v of (hen and allowing no ^es.t-ls^ to 

trad u (*\i'ept .u< h a> eannd a Tu <'n<e fiann tln'in.the^. Under these 
« IT' mu. ♦ame. applKatam wa. nnnle to tlie Sultan of lunan ( Cotisf’niti- 
z/o/'/' m I oii.e^jiiem «' of whnh three Arab. \c..eK mined, were des> 

patiied,. Di.pme. ami liglnmg with tie /i/ng/o‘ people fellow i d , the 

re. lilt et whnh wa. that the d/u//o/o> had grea.t.-r fai'ilities tor emi^- 
ou re« than tor a time Inul been alhusedi Thfie, 

In IIei. ira h ( A. 1) l ) a r:real n. n en' then tube ran.e 

from Aiahia; and he mg on gtuitl term, with ii>»‘ (\ih,h* rd|a. he re- 
cjiiested and ohtaim-d leave t ) hinhl adeotnnMl mo. pile ' m the c'ountry, 
'l'he>e building. wc*re oreeted, and the pt oph'. togitlier wall their reli- 
gum. lluuii.heil. 

At a later tieriod the pinKliah took tlie country, and di.tinguir.hed 
tln'Si' pe(»pK', as hemg ^Iiili.immautUi, with favors and privileges. 
Ihn I'Vom the lime when the Knglmli aepnired power in the vHnintry, 
their privileges had not continued, and thev were' eon.mjiieutiy .igenoMHU 

Uonneeted with there are '.ivt<'en mosques; for the 

maintnuinco of lights and other matters in winch the sukar allows 
nothing’. 
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The writer closes with some brief mention of his anrestors and 
himself, from which it appears that they and he hadebeen hereditary 
chiefs of the Mapalas. 

Section 10 . — Account from Yogipnv ('or religious ascetics J, at the 
village of AUpudurnbu, m Malapalain,, 

The ascetics of the said village address iMr. Haber, w’ho had direct- 
ed certain queries to them, and after briefly adverting to the formation 
of the countiy , the location of brahmans in sixts-four villages, the 
choice of a king, and pri\ilegcsof the ^Vanibiiri brahmans, they pro- 
ceed to state, in answer to an inquiry, as to ancient booKs, that the 
Kerala Ulputti exists in the common language, and that a copy of the 
work in JSanskrit may be found at Cotiangnur^ (Of angcinoj'e / J In 
reply to another inquiry they state, that there are no inscriptions on 
stoiie remaining ; to another reply as to events subsequent to Pakasu 
RA> fA, they state lliat I^arasu Kama formed the country and located 
therein tlic brahmans, in sixty-four \ illages, charifing tlumi with certain 
duties and ceremonies; that these b»‘ahtnans intruduicd Chj human 
Perl MAI. as king ^ that C'licKi man pEurMAL appointed other cdiiefs, 
and suLordinati' <ii\’i-oons of gov ( rininuit. d he\ furtlnu* state, that lh(> 
Malaptfldoi country ]iroperty extends from ( rnkernfun in tin* north, to 
Oanya Cinnari (or Cape ('o)n(jri?i J in tin* soutli ; and tijoy adv't rt to 
the nditi'ious ftjundations, and different imaL!:<‘S worshippc'd witliin the 
honndaries of the country. (The wholi* of tln^ re[d\ is very conei-e ) 

There ibllow a few Sanskrit s/ocas (st;H:zas) 121 he Mnlapdlum ^ 
character, supplied hy the chief of the heformnentitmed asreUics, and 
simply continnatory of the brief account given : it is not stated from 
what book or record the stanzas were obtained. 

Section 11 . — Account if the (.htitai yatlo, chief if the ^Idpiht 

tn Malupalam. 

(ddiis title in the index of tlie original does not well agree with the 
contents.) 

Certain persons, whose names arc given in re])lv* to certain quciies 
from the cutcherrv made in Julv, 1806, wrote to this effect. 

There are no stone or copper inscriptions in the country concerning 
ancient kings, they bad learnt from their forefathers, that in the dis- 
trict of Purncu-rnitU (the IVynand country), to which their answer 
refers, of old, there were no other inhabitants than Verdars (wild 
hunters), under rulers termed Verda raja. In those days a Cumbala 
rAyt, proceeding from the north on a pilgrimage to a shrine named 
Tirunelli, had to pass tbiiough the TVpnaad country, and was taken by 
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the people. Being* carried before the Verdnr raja hr stated his rank 
and object. 'J he Venlar raja told tlie foreigner that he must marry 
one of tlie dauglitcrs of the kingly tribe liere, or else he w< 3 Lild not be 
sufTered to depart. 7'lie stranger object* d tlnU lie himself was of tlie 
Cshetritfa caste, and conhl not marrj into the W-tdnr trih(‘ ; but not- 
withstanding if the latter raja would coiiseut to tln^ raitire. ctu'enioinal 
being jierfonned according to the C.^hrli ///// rit**'', tliat then he would 
agr<u‘ to the marriage. d'ln* TV/vb/r raj.i e(mr-erit(‘d, and tlie oiliei 
then directed tliat liinisidf ami intended hnde sliuiild be kvvi in ^ejia- 
rate rooms up U) a certain jiropitious da\ -prej fnsl ; tluit uieai^rime a 
large paiidal (or booth ) must he ^ rected and lined eiiiirelv ssilh silk? 
and other costly matenals. .md tlu^ wnole plae*^ musi be tiihd with the 
fruits ol the iielh ( embiu.! — Finn* 
and tom ( 'rermiiiaiia biliriea. — Koxiu ) 

'fbe I e}'(far raj<i was also to (Miu-e all ilie ])fople, beainm anii'' in 
hi> louiitry, to assemble b\ tlc‘t time n' etrt.un fort do tbe>e m- 
sti'uitions the I /*;//'*/■ raja (ons'-nted. d'iie i'untinia r.ga lunl two 
('oinpauioii>, one a Judnd/ifif f . {ov a-ei'iie w nli matied b<ur, > the otiier a 
I'rllozfiOJi ; i>\ the in-'t nimenuilu v oi tlie-c [/er^otis he wrote to 
t1h‘ king ot tlie ( urtn/iho rouiury. and to the ( atfi/ raj u mentioulug the 
]»»'• I i-'t* time fixed, ami biddine tln'ii: come juvt then wuh all the forces 
tbe\ I’ould eoinin.nnb .‘ind to enter tlu' fort a; rlie gi\ingoi\i cei'taui 
‘'iL’ual bv '*ous‘d ol' trinnoi't. At tlie time 4)f liie marriage * eri'inonios, 
inii'ician. were ap))oinicd. ibe Jadodfio) ( bt'in:^ tiieir leader, w ho gave 
the ]^r<»iecied ^iLUrd : wluu tin* (amnnfo ami Coftn c!nef'^ (‘iitertMi rhe 
fort wiiii their tmop^^ , bv wln)m the I'rj-ditr r ija and riie‘rr«Mter portion 
(i\ bis pm'ipie were shun : a few esrajewi. t)n « omma to tlio place where 
the (lonlffJ ! raja wa- eonfined, he told them who he wi? and came out 
to tliem. 'fin* ol ht i ( liief^ then a^ked him as to the fuluie eminent 
Oi iiu*tountr\ thim aiijuiM'd. Me r4»j>iie<l that hiA own couiiiiw^ was too 
dnstaiiT to admit of hl^' lia\ine' any tiling ti‘ ib’t with ilim iounir\ ; and 
tliat it was '*unic'.enl lobe sa\e<l from the di-gracrtul inarmigo that had 
Imm-ii intended. 'file of hi r tw o ehief'> then ga\e liiin pre-'ent-' and coin- 
plimenlar;! honors; and .se*dng' him well attended, sent him away to 
hi^ own (oimlr\. d he Jadnffhan received a district of laml to rule 
over. Idu' betoia* Inlended biide was given in marriage to *)ne of the 
Xtnuhfifo .C'-te, who was entrusted vvith the government, under the 
('in tifnho and Catta ehiefs. 'fin*, e next eonsnlted how they sjiould 
divide the r’ouutry , so as to av oid disputes. Tlu'v agreed to set out in 
dilVenmt directions, and to make the spot, where thev shoubl meet the 
boundarv. Ibis plan does not seem to have answered ; ami the Cotta 
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raja desired the Cuvumha chief to lake the whole country ; and should 
his posterity fail, then it should come to the Cotta chief, or to liis pos- 
terity, and so on alternately. The Curuniha chief obtained tlie power. 
The aforesaid Jatfadhari had a daughter, who married the Cotta chief, 
or his descendant, and transferred her hereditary possession with her- 
self, Subsequently the i'ofta and Curnttiba chiefs w^ere at war witli 
each other; a state of things which was put an end to, by the country 
coming under the rule of tlie East India Company. 

The foregoing account is attested by the sig\iature of fourteen indi- 
^ iduals, as being that which the\ had recei\ed troin their forefatlier^. 
by tradition. 

Heinnrh'^. — This doeurnoiit to ‘^ay the least i> curious. I'he Veidar 
chief, the [iindu raja, and the Curmnha chi* f‘, si‘eni to lia\e been of 
distinct races of peo])le. 'J'hc Cotta chit f is understood to have heen a 
Hindu, I'he abstra<‘t abo\e given is ratlun* full; but the* original do- 
ciimeut being copi<‘d and embodied in the sec(»nd xolinne of rest(,i(>(t 
inamiscvipts, can at any time he consulted for the piirpo'-e of full trans- 
lation if cousiden'd to be desirable. 

Section 12. — Account of the fnbt^ nf Fhfaie-jott hi thp Matntfohi 

count ft/. 

A looendary aecoimt of t}it> origin oi' tlie tribe from se\en females, 
descended froia the world of tlu* god-; 1>\ v^llOIn Sj\ assuming, iln' 
form of A(rN VA HA, liad s(-vim sons, 'fliesc <eveii sons wore fixeti 
by Paha-u Rama, m tlu^ land as beads of tribes, ^'lie names of tin* 
tribes are given Their occnpaiion is to procure tin* sap of tlie j)alm 
tree, and deal in the fenneiite*!, or di-tilhul li()uor One of the tribes 
descended from one of the .se\eii, nameil Camai an, haMiig n*eei\t*d an 
insult from a Siidra man, t rnigrated with his elan to tin* h zo eountrv; 
W'lience CfttiirM an Phui m a i. sent to r<*cal tlu*m, and allowed them 
to revenge the insult by retab. itiou, Hu*y subsequently resid<‘d in the 
country. They know of no stone, or eop[>erplate inscription among 
them ; but such as exist at Travancore, 

Section 13 . — Account of Pat afeun Mild, 

Brief^ notice of the arrival and settlement of a tribe of Muhamma- 
dans in the neighbourhood oi' C a It rut ; their wars with .some neighbour- 
ing chiefs ; and the privileges and immunities which were granted to 
them. 
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i^ection 14 . — Account q/*MANiKY\ Ciiendu, a trada ^ a Jaina inhfi-' 

hltont uf Calicut, 

The statornt'nt is written by ^Ianiicvta, wlio dori\eshis ance'^try from 
(rtijevat where his forefathers were traders, and of the Jaina religion. 
The areouiit is very V>rief. 

Section 15 . — Aaounf of Miauta, chief Inh rbitaaf of Maa'^ai'inthrj luni^ 
a niUttge in the MuLonala couatcff. 

A reply to question'^ the same as propo^ecl to other elas-ie^^ of people. 
They have no inscri]>tions. PAUAbu Hama formed tlie country into 
sixU-four districts ; but did iH>t e- ’al)ii>h ;n)\ nnai^f*- or fanes. Tlieso 
vvere afterwards formed by Cukrtman I^mu^m a l, and tin* bralimans. 
In Taluca tlu*re weri' Sii v ilhn»e dl^t rictus, and OJ in Mala^nlam proper, 
d he jieopie rd‘ this village came oripuhillv from Rmna Kutho Kora, 
Pakasu K vma, wlieu be brought th(*in hillier, promised to them pro- 
teetion, whiniever 1 he\ slunihl tinnk of him; raid then went away, 
d hey wi'.lied to try hi- veracity, and called hhn v ithnut nojos'dry ; on 
whlih he re>tified gieat anper, ami, savinT he would not on rniy m count 
come among them again, di'-ap}nMi ed. Tc'uend of the (u-igin of a fvin- 
vit yjnriiju)\ fuiind(*d on the cireuiu-tance of a storu* gn iing out blofid, 
\vh(*n u-ed as a whet-t^me Some ]»ai t ieu]..rN aia g^en ol* the C‘\ten» 
ami proct (mIs of the laml |'<♦‘^^e-^ed b\ tlie untca*. u.nncd ri 

cliief mail and bt'longing to one of the >i\ ^ubdix of tiie SaiobUri 

hrahmiuis 

S^ctioTi 16 , — Ace^viit (A' r^fnntj, a r ctihiirt’ t.t */.e (\iia-uud di,\tr{cf. 

No in^cription^ : a referemv to the loeation of h»-a}iinanr» hv Pak \ ^u 
J ivMA at Rama nad (^said to be near ov distant from it about 

b mile^ I and to local arrangement:^ madt*. In refeiamce to an iiupnn, 
as to .->01110 di^abilif to wimli tiu* brahmans ut' thi- vdl.ige are liahh', 
the rep]\ trace', up the occa^loll to an AgnthtJraj or kind of ^'acrihce, 
at which a king of i'nheat naiiual Sam \.m) v refu-ed to allow these 
brahmans to a-sist ; and lie dunl without tifiVpring, in consequence of the 
anger of brahmans, wlm b he tlieroln iiicurreil. There an* -ume few 
otlun coum ctetl details. The dates of a partivjilar -aenlice ; of the es- 
tahb aliment of an idol named I'^araha M'ttmi, and of the ascendaiK*\ of 
the Muhammadans, are given ; but with some aildod expression of un- 
certainty. In anotlier inquiry, as to the cause of the aforesaid 

king’s n jection of tlu' brahmans, an answer is given, deducing it from 
their unwillingness to give up ancient rights by concessions to the raja 
of Calient, 1 he ascend inc\ of the Pauddhas is noted; concerning 
wiioin a council of brahmans was held ; and a Jungama rishis advice 
Q 
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was followed. By doin^ homag'e to Varaha svanii according to the 
Jungama rites, they succeeded in getting rid of their rivals and adver- 
saries. Chola pERt'MAL is mentioned as participating in tlie affair; 
and he was killed in consequence by a brahman, named Kokatta Ka- 
kanava pada, who for some short time afterw'ards, took on him the 
management of the government : possessing an ascendancy over nil other 
rulers of Malay alasn ; an inquiry as to the time of arrival of a Numhuri 
brahman, referred to in the account of that feud, and as to tlu; time 
of the Ganga coming to Malay alum ^ not answ'ered with certainty; 
but it appears, that when the sacred \vat€»r came, a dispute arose be- 
tween the Calicut raja and the Velhitta raja as to which sliouUl tirst 
bathe in it, and this dis])ute h*d to lighting, in which several of thrir 
people, on both sides fell. Inquiry as to the legend of the fane at 
Panniyur. The answer refers to Pauasu Hama and his calling the 
brahmans from IJui-cshctriyniny to come to Mnliyalam ; which they 
refused to do, unless in that country as well as in the one where they 
resided there should he a Vavfihfi and a sacred (^nng,t. Incon- 

sequence Parasu Hama porlonued [ euance, and effected substitutes 
for both things dei-ired ; whereupon the brahmans came, settling at 
Chovur and ranniyur ; l)etwoen whom afrerw^ards disputes, and fight- 
ing arose- In Liter days the V'uishnavn brahmans reside at Panniyur 
and the Sa>v(t brahmans at ChortO'j being at enmity wdtli each other. 
An inquiry ns to the orig'u of tlio celebration of the coming of the 
Cannes once in twtdve year-j into the tank at Paaniytn^ is not met by 
a direct answer ; hut reference i'» made to the rojecU’'>n of an outcast 
man ; who had presumed to approach at the time of the Ganges water 
coming to the fane. In reply to another question some discrimination 
is made between two subdivi'^ions or classes of brahmans at Panniyur, 
Thev do not know the cau^e why a particular Pumhiran^ or ascetic, 
acquired celebrity. 

The signatures of six Namh'iri brahmans are affixed to the docu- 
ment in attestation of its veracity. 

Hection 17 . — Accfmut oj ::yava€cudu ayirrdd hi the district of Hob- 

hnllL 

No inscriplions. Replies to inquiries (possessing a close siniihirity 
to the querif*s transmitted hvMr. Babick toother places), do not appear 
to offer any thing specially interesting. The account, sent in, is at- 
tested bv the signature of three persons of the Sadr a class. 

Section IB . — Account of ancient matters relative to the Curumba nad. 

Ueference to the formation of the country by Pabaso Ra"ma and the 
introduction of the brahmans. 'Phese afterwards invited a king from 
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the Pandiya race, who was crowned on the summit of the highest moun* 
tain in the country. Subsequent to the rule of seventeen kings, each 
ruling twelve years, Chbkuman Pbkumal ruled as the eighteenth, and 
did so for thirty-six years. He divide<l the country among several per* 
sons, one of whom was the Cm umbu raja, who governed thirty-six A:a- 
dumSy (^or yojmas,) The race failed, and an adopted son was made chief. 
Bounds of the district statt^d. At a later period being troubled V>y the 
jVluhamniadans, the pc^ople emigrated horn tiie district. I'he English 
rule was greatly welcomed. 

Sect. an 19. — Account nf ft the (f ( \i7ityara Ponnihor, 
lu reply to an impiir) coneerniiig their tnbo they statf^ ; that their 
aiici-stor was a brahman and give a legend of mythological kind, to 
account for the de. radation of his posterity : astrological matters are 
mixed up with the legend. 

(icneral Remurks. The coiit^'nls of this book, of so very varied 
value, have had a note in passing. Troru the seventh section tut he 
end tne do iiments are loose papers, tacked into the book and written, 
for the creator part, on so fragile a material a*- (.’hina paper. Tt was 
therefore judged suitable to re-copy them in a more pt rmanont manner. 
Some of the documents are not without value. 'I'iiey art? the results of 
queries circulated by Mr liABLii, perhnp'^ at tin* •iuooostion of Colo- 
nel Mackknzil, as is rendoretl very probable, among otluu' n'a>on«, by 
the tir^t inquiry always fieing r<‘-pectiug in'icrijitiou^ ; and it would ap- 
pear that, ill Mill tyuhan, tliere must be a gTeater paucity of inscriptions, 
than in other parts of India. ^ 

Professor Wilson has entered this book Dos. C.ital. vol. *2, page 
xcxi, Art '1, giving only a transcript of the Eughsh headiiL^s of sec- 
tions prefixed to the hook. In Section 6, the word “ originally” is not 
in tlie a-aid headings, and its insertion iu the catalogue conveys an error. 
The entry is History oi Sa/tk.irdcfi uyj euinpo.'*ed originally iu the 
language.'' Tlie document is still iu tlie Sanskrit language, 
though written in the JPul y i turn character. 


r. TELUGU. 

Puim-te f(f Ma n usci ipts. 

yifga Raja charitra or accou fit of khigs of the Cali yiiga, 
Ko. 101, Countermark J3i30. 

This manuscript reckons, at the comineuceinent, by tlie era of Yudi^* 
fhira : the whole of w^hich era is stated to include three thousand and 
forty'^four (3044) years. . In this period the following kings reigned. 

8 a 2 
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Era of 


Parieshit, 

Yean. 

60* 

Yudist’iiira. 

Janamejaya, 

80 

90 

Suba Sataiiica, 

10 

100 

Ballana raja, 

. 204 

.304 

Sudra maha raja, 

. 182 

486 

Sukethaii 

. 142 

628 

Vishnu Verddhana, 

. 286 

834 

Chandra Gupta, 

. 210 

1044 

Vicramaditya, (a son of Chandra, Gupta,) . 

. 2000 

3044 


The era of Vicramudit^a^ beginnin^^ with him, continued 135 years. 


Years, Vie. Era. 


Bhoja raja, 114 

His son (name illegible), 21 J 35 


To the south of iho Karma f hi f Nerbudda)^ r\voT the reckoning by 
the era of Vicramdditj^a ceased; but continu<‘d to U^e north of that 
river. The era of SnHvahnna followed ; containing eighteen hnnrlred 
rears. In this period tliu following kings reigned. 


Years. S-al Sar, 

Salivahana, 21 

Madhava verma, 30 51 

Kotta Kevana, ^ 70 121 

Nila Cauda, .33 154 

Mukaiithh ' (56 200 

Choda xnaha raja, and his race, ! 217 447 

Yavana Bhoja, 4l 47K 

His race during eight generations, 417 805 


Subsequently came Rama df: va-rayajli/ and others. There were 
from Sai. Sac. 895 three thrones, that is, the Narapatiy the Cajapati 
and Aewapati i the whole of whom ruled during a period of five hun- 
dred and ninety-one (591) years. 3'he Narapatiy and the raver dynas- 
ty, (of Vijnynnagaray) the family names of the two dynasties ]>eing 
Shampita and Calagola. The Gajapati are the Vaddi kings ^of Oris^ 
m)y the family name of Uie dynasty being Mirydlu. 3'he Aswa- 
pafi are Muhammadans. The Ganapati rulor, (of fVaranka/,) named 
Rudka, yielded them no obedience, and inclusive of Prata'pa Ruor.a 
and his race, a period of 160 years is reckoned down to S. S. 1505, 
3 his stated to have governed fourteen principalities. The fVa- 

jap'fli race is said to have ruled for 155 years, during which they built 
majiy agrahdras (or alm.^houses) for brahniaiui. The accountants 
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employed by them were of the Tamil country and the head inspectors 
were Cauras (a class of Teluffu) people. Both w^’^re afterwards re- 
moved to make way for tlie Nit/ogi brahmans, l liis was in Sal. Sac. 
1210. Subsequeiitly six generations of the Veddivaru ruled, during 
one liundrcd years <lown to Sal. Sac. 1310. Tliere follow some details 
in which the concerns of the rayer dyna'^ty and afiairs of the Cajupati, 
iM ukimthiy and Muhamincdan ruler.s, are iriucli inter v\ oven. Ihe ac- 
count comes down to the grandson of Ai um Shah, named Ahmeo 
Shah, Sal. Sec. 1072, (A. D. 1750,) after whicii period and down 
to Sal Sac. 1720, (A. D. 1798,) it professes ignorance. 

Hem nk . — This manusciipt of*^iiine large-vized palm leaves fully 
written is, for its size, respectable 'J'liorc sH‘(*m to be some anachro- 
nisms, and an occasional invor.-ion of the order in which the rulers men- 
tioie-^d governed; and ii is quiie oviilent that too long periods are given 
to individ>ial.s, especially at tin? conimencement ; but these periods are 
not always to bo nndci citootl as wholly occupied by the individual men- 
II e nlav' he tlic beau I of a mce, or the only person of any note 
dining that peiiod ; ami sometimes such authors, as the present one 
must he und»M*'tood a^ doing the bt‘«t they can. Upon the whole this 
maiiu<*enpt niigbt do-erve full tran-.lation ; the requi>iVe checks and 
coin]>arisons to ht* supplied by annotation. J lie hook is complete and 
in tolerahI\ good pre-er\.nion : insects iia've hegun to attack it ; but as 
it will rtapiire to conie under notice again, its restoration has been for 
the ]>resent po^-tponed. 

• a 

2 — J’arusu Riima U/y /pa. nr the Triumph o/ I'akasl Rama, .Vo. 84, 

Conntermurh 388. 

Vyj v'sa and V \i,mica, benm in the celestial world ^rerga'luc'i), 
narrate to lx lira the events winch occurred in the TttlA or 

second ago of the world, to the follovMiig piirj>ort. '1 he ch.^cru, or 
missile weapon of Vi>nxu disputed with its holder, telling him that by 
means of itself (tlie chucru J Vishxu bad gann^d his victories, over 
the asuruif and others. In consequence of this pre'^umntmn Vishnu 
condoinnod the chaern to be born on eaith. Ac»Andingly t'ne chiicra 
came inio the world as the child of IvRir.A \ iriy.\, but without either 
legs or anus. The astrologers, being consultt d, roconuueiidtd the 
monster's being abandoned, and exposed in the woods, or waste places. 
Being so exposed, Athise.shan fed it with poison, considering* the 
case to be desperate, as if not nourished it must die ; and the case could 
be no worse if poison failed of yielding iiourishuient. The child surviv- 
ed} and the serpent carried it to a fane of Siva, and left it there ; af- 
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ter committing it to tlie protection of Siva* By command of the god, 
the brahmans belonging to the fane reared up the child. Subsequent- 
ly Siva asked the lame and helpless monster what gift it wanted. It 
requested five hundred hands, and a thousand legs. The petition was 
granted ; and, the name of Ixorta Vin^a Arjuna being bestowed, this 
now powerful being was appointed a Chucra vet*ti, or emperor. He 
ruled in Jambuna-puri, a town built for him by Visvacarma, (the ar- 
tificer of the gods,} who was specially summoned for the purpose. 
While he was thus ruling on the banks of the Narmathi {yerbttdda)f in- 
dulging in the usual kingly recreations, Ravana came thither; and by 
his orders, was imprisoned. In coTfjequence of this imprisonment a 
war arose as the younger brothers, and other relatives, of Havana did 
their best to effect his release ; but their efforts were too feeble ; and 
Karta VikIya merely sent his sou atiaiftst them, by whom they 
were conquered. Vibiiush.ana, younger brother of Ravana, there- 
upon went to Pi t\ST*HYA (the great rishi), from whom their family 
was descended, an<l besought his iuterforeuce. Pulast'iiya in conse- 
quence interceded with Kahta Vi«iya, representing that Rama Chan- 
dra was appointed to come and kill the said Ravana ; on which re- 
presentation Havana was released. Subsequently Karta Viriya 
contemplating the extent of his power, hi.s numerous family, clients and 
dependents, became elated, and greatly vexed the brahmans. 

(In this place there occurs a chasm in the manudcript ) 

Parasu Hama, being greatly incensed, comforted his mother with 
the assurance that he would go and kill this Kakta V*ibiya, who bad so 
slain his father, (i. e. Jamaoagni.) Taking with him the bow wdiich 
he had received from his preceptor Subrahmanya (which the latter had 
derived from Inura), he proceeded to Jambnnn puri, and sent a dial, 
lenge before him, by a me.ssenger, announcing to the tyrant Karta 
V iBiYA that he was coming to do deadly battle. The monarch in- 
censed prepared to go out to war, by collecting troops and munitions ; 
but his younger brother Sittira Viriya represented tliat the occasion 
did not call for so much, and that, if permitted, he would proceed to 
meet this enraged brahman. Sittira Virita was accordingly .sent, 
but his troops were destroyed, and himself slain. The king hearing of 
this disaster^ was again about to proi’-eed when another younger brother 
named Sasbi Mucha, made a rc^preseiUation, as the other brother had 
done ; and was, in like manner, sent forth with troops : in fighting with 
Parasu Rama bo also fell. The son of the monarch named Haya- 
haya now came forward; and, after considerable fighting with Pahaso 
Rama, he could not conquiur, but himself wee killed. The monarch 
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was distressed ; and wondered that a brahman could possess so much 
prowess. Hia wife’s brother ‘named Camacrotha offered his services, 
and was sent forth at the head of troops. He went to the contest, and, 
after xsacrihciug his troops, also perished in the combat. Karta Viriya 
iiow^ took counsel witli his ministers who represented to him that the 
brahman was certainly an incarnation of the divinity ; so that it must 
be useless to attempt resistance ; that consequently the proper course 
would be to effect a treaty of peace, when the ad\ersary would become 
a prf>tector. Ilis queen named Ca hu ni VA-na vi" made similar represen- 
tations, which were disregarded ; as were also the cautions of his other 
advi'M^rs. Having alrea<ly lost b^ nearest relat.v(‘s, he disdained to 
crouch, merely for hi> own life, to a brahman. Sending* out missives 
to all his w’arrifU's, iu*- assi nibled them, and putting himself at their 
ht‘nd he *'ntorod his w ar-ehariot. and w'ont forth to battle. The conte.st 
lasted for twentv-one days ; when K \hia ViHiYA\s people were all slain. 
Par\m* Kama ntvv took counsel with Nakeda as to the expediency 
of hghting with Karta A^triya, when Xarkda observed that the 
adversary was the ('hrcruy and that specially for tlie purpose of 
killing the incarnation of that weapon he (Parasu Rama) had been 
born. Ihicouraixed by this inr«)rmatton PAR\siu Ra'ma came to the 
personal conte.st. It coutlnued for se\en days; ami, at tlie close, 
when Karta \"iuiya was injured »aiul dis:il)lc<l by the arrows whicli bad 
been poured in upon him, Paka-u Ham\ came to close quarters, and 
with In'* axe cliopped olT his five liundred arms. Kauta A'ikiya now 
luade the last dc operate attempt to fall upon, and thereby crush, his 
assailant; hut in tlie attempt Pxra'^c Hama forcibly struck the mo- 
narch’s head with Ins hand, and depvi\ ed him of life. 'Phe whole of 
the celestial" witnessing this result greatly lauded Paka"!* Rama The 
queen, and the other faunlics of the p.ilace, who had lost their husbands 
in the batth*, weia> d» .'^olated wuh gnet ; but P\ra"u Ra'm\ dispatched 
Nakkim to lli<*m, with ih.e consoling as^ur.•^llce tlijt all things had hap- 
pened by superior causation (or by desiiny). The whole of the said 
feinalet- burned tlicm.^elves on the funeral pile, with tlio bodies of their 
s-luin husbands ; aud thereby obtained beatification. 

Pa HASU Rama returned to his mother and announced, that the pre- 
existing cause of enmity had been to the fullest degree avenged ; and, 
upon receiving her commands he, in ohedioiico tlieret-o, returned and 
assumed the govcruuient of Jambtma purls releasing from prison all the 
persons whom the late king had con lined therein. While he was pros- 
perously ruling there, the whole of the brahmans assembled and repre- 
sented to him that on account of the fault, which had a reference to his 
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tnother, he had previously, in promise, made over the whole of the land 
in free-jrift to them (the brahmans), and could not equitably assume 
the reins of government hirnself. Not to forfeit his veracity he deter- 
mined to act up to his promise ; and relinquishing the whole land to 
them, retired, and built himself a hermitage of branches and reeds, 
7'he brahmans however still pestered him ; asking him if it was right 
to sell jewels, and other valuables, when he had made over every thing 
to them. Incensed beyond endurance he went away, nnd besought a 
territory from the sea, which he received, in accordance with his re- 
quest ; and there he resided. While living there Chanuha 

together with Sita his consort, came that way* Parasu R\m^ 
scolded him for taking the same name, saying, I am Rvma, btir if 
you indeed are Rama then bend this bow.** The other RA>tA did bO ; 
but according to this atithority (differing* from the Rama jf ana) it broke. 
Parasu Rama perceiving the stranger's strength paid him great com- 
pliments, and then, dismissing him, sent him away to iy /) dhyo ^ Paua- 
su Rama himself continued to reside on the territory which he had 
acquired. 

Ob%erViifi<m . — The chasm in Mils manuscript (extending it appear-, 
to 41 palm-leaves\ would in a literary point of \itnv he serious, espe- 
cially as the l)Ook is a ropy of a poem become, as I understand, very 
scarce, and not to be mot, wiili elsewhere at Madras , 

In the hearing of the half legendary, half historical, subject on the 
leading ohje<'t of llie present rcs(‘arches th<* defn ieiicy can he briefly 
supplied from other sources to the following effect. 

The rishf naiiu'd J.wiAiiAGNt, father of Pakasu Rvma, jjosbcsscd 
the cow of plenty Camodhetiu or Snrnhhi^ and by means of this cow on 
the occa.sion of a certain Imntinz party, ail the suite of Karta \'ikiya 
were ^iati.stied. 'J’he mouarcli, in t'onsequencfj, considered tin* po-.^es- 
sion of this co'v to he an ohject to him, and a^^ked it of Jamadac;ni 
who refitsed it, as a iiiatrcr ol course, it beirig the cow of the gods. No 
solicitations or mcile-t;ition< being sutlicient to obtain the cow as a gilt, 
Karj'a ViKiYA killed .1 to get at the desired treasure, by 

force. Hence the re-eiitinf*»t and vengeance of Pa has u U.\ma'. It 
is probable that the mi.ssing Ieav#M would contain an account of the 
birth of Par\>o H.\ma. Toward.*? the (dose of the poem, the hrah- 
maiiH remind I^arasu H.^'ma of the fault concerning his mother which 
ia rather equivocrilly exju essed, hut most probably alludes to the fol- 
lowing circuriistarifie. 

JamaoaoniS wife, the mother of Parasu Rama, was named K«- 
NrcA ; and one dey, for a mental traiisgression of strict conjugal fide* 
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lity, the father in anger told Pa rash Ram a to take his axe and cut off 
her head. He obeyed, and cut off the head of his mother, near a 
Parch^ or haihlet of out-caste people, as well as the heads of some 
of those persons, on their opposing his design. The father approving 
his proceeding, asked what reward he required, when he n quested 
that his mother’s body might be re-animated. The father consented 
to his request, having at the same time power to fulfil it, and gave di- 
rections to his son as to the mode in w hich the head and body should he 
joined tO:* ether ; promising to re-nnite, and re-animate them. In the 
hurry of the moment instead of his mother’s head, Paiiasu Rama 
applied the head of an out-caste Toman to his mother’s lifeless trunk; 
when the whole became re-aniinated. It is stated that on this legend 
the rariurMy (or outcastes) found their worship of \arioua local 

being none other than ideal forms of the wife of Jamadagki, con- 
sidered to be di\ine as having given birth to an alleged incarnation of 
the divinity. 

I have no doubt, that all the alleged (ivntdras of Vishnu shadow 
forth, each one, some great historical event ; not always possible to be 
rescued from the obscurity of fable. The ]>receding ones seem to 
have had their site out of India, but from Paiiasu Rama downw'ards, 
all clearly appear to have occurred within the boundaries of this coun- 
ti y. HtMice I tbink the incarnation of Parasu Rama points to the 
firbt acquisition of power l>y the brahmans, afrer their coining to India 
from the northw'ard of Himalaya- 'I'here is however mucli mere con- 
nected with the destruction of the Cshetriyus^ or aboriginal rulers of 
the laud, than can with propriety be founded on so compavativtdy slight 
an authority as this poem. The whole however wdll probably come 
umler view ; and it may be safer to advance step by step, than to ha- 
zard conclusions without carrying full coa\iction to the iiiiud of the 
reader. 

It is superfluous for me to notice the oversights in this poem, by its 
author, as to dignity and consistency of subject. A weapon reproaches 
its wielder, is sent dowu to the earth for penance, and followed by the 
offended deity to overcome it there ; and the deity, without foreknow- 
ledge, is in some doubt as to the prudence of attacking its own in- 
strument, under so formidable an appeanince, uutil set right by that very 
questionable character, and meddler in all mischief, termed Nareda f 
to which may be added the existence of a duplicate avataruy and the 
elder portion not recognixiog the younger one. These noddings of 
intellect are however so common in Hindu mythology that they must 
3 R 
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uot be thought strange. It is the inseparable concomitant of falsehood, 
that it carries, within itself, the evidence of its own character. 

In the ^ minor matter which regards the condition of this manuscript, 
it is sufficient to observe that it is old, and worn away at the edges. 
If complete it might bo restored ; but, until it can be completed from 
some other copy, it may lie over for the present. The abstract given 
will suffice for every valuable object of these investigations. It is 
briefly mentioned in Des. Catalogue, Vol. 1. p. 833, and therein term- 
ed a prose narrative.” 

8 . — Tanjavur Charitra or account Tanjore^ No» 122. Coxmter* 

murk 825. 

The book commences with the mention of the appeal of Chandra Se- 
OARA Panditan to Vijatagara, and the sending of Nagama Nata- 
KKB to repel the invader of the Pandiya kingdom, that is Vira Srgara 
Chola ; whose invasion was thereby nullified, and his own dominions, 
the ancient Chola kingdom, conquered. Over this kingdom Ciikvapa 
Natakbb was appointed viceroy in consequence of his Imving married 
M URTi-YAMM A L the younger sister of Firumalamma, the wife of At hy- 
VTA . DBVA-RAYB1I ; this viceroyship being the dower. He built, and im- 
proved, various fanes. His son was Achyutapa Natadu. His son 
was Ragho Natha Nayado. His son was Vijava Raghava Nayadu 
who built a new fort at Tanjorcy and made many other iinprovcnnents. 
He built a Mantapa at Mayuram (perhaps Mayaviram )^ he daily fed 
12,000 brahmans, and eat himself afterward*?. In a 'rainy time I'C w'as 
advised to cease doing so ; but be maintained that his own household 
could not be allowed to eat, till the brahmans were fed ; and when an en- 
tire want of fuel was stated to exist, he ordered every wooden material 
about his house to be taken down or pulled to pieces in order to supply 
fuel. In three days this supply was exhausted ; he thou dircctetl all the 
vestments in the palace to be dipped in oil, and niai..e use of for fuel. 
At this time a most valuable jewel became missing from the nose of the 
female idol in the Hri-ranghum fane, and the head brahman was great- 
ly molested, as being suspected of the theft. A brahman woman be- 
came possessed ; and, speaking in the name of the said goddess, said 
that the jewel would be found in one of the pots used by Vijaya Ra- 
OBAVA for boiling rice ; where accordingly it was found, to the no small 
joy of the said ruler. In consequence he gave twenty-four thousand 
pagoda&^ib the fane; and, having another image made, the precious 
jewel was put in its nose, and sent in state to the shrine. He daily 
went to that fane, before breakfast, keeping 50 bearers as station-run- 
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ners to carry him. Choka Nath a of Madura sent an embassy to demand 
a wife of the family of Vijaya Raohava, which was refused, in anger; 
and the reason -stated to be, that a Tanjore princess married to Tiru- 
MALA Savuri, from a simple preference given to her father’s town, so 
hurt the pride of Ti rum a la Nayak that he put her to death ; and the 
Tanjore family then made a vow never in future to give a wife to the 
Madura rulers. The messengers were contemptuously treated. A war 
was the consequence. It interrupted Vjjaya Raohava’s visits to Sri^ 
rangham ; but he built a lofty hall in J'aajore ; and there, with his face 
towards Sri-ranghum^ performed his daily ceremonies, 'Jlie war pro- 
ceeded to the disadvantage of VyAVA Kag/iava, because of ceitain 
incantations, with pumpkins, performed a brahman, at the request 
of the Trichinojfol^ king. Wiien the fort of Tanjore was assaulted, 
Vijaya RaGHWA made preparations for the combustion of the fe- 
males of his palace, lest they should fail into tin* possession of the adver- 
sary. That combustion took place ; but not until the crowned queen 
had sent off a nurse with a young child, four years of age. Vijaya 
Raohava became reconciled to his sou Msnaka ; and the latter fell 
in a pf?rsonal contest, liand to band, with the commander of Choka 
Natha’s troops. The ruler Vijaya Ka^tHava ^KU-sonally engaged in 
the contest, and i> stated to have requested that musketeer's might not 
fire on him ; as, if he so died, he could not obtain beatitude. He was 
killed (a.- he preh rred) by ilie sword. An apparition of himself fully 
attended as u.^ual, came to the gates of >i i-7'anghnfn, and demanded 
entrunee, which was conceded ; under an idea that he might have made 

• T . r , ^ 

peace vsilli the ruler of Ti tf'hmopoltf . After tlie usual ceremonies had 
taken place, nothing more was .seen of him, aiul the circumstance being 
reported to Chok.a Naiha the king, he ohsev\ed, that it was because 
of his being a verv great devotee of the god. Ho ga\e prompt orders 
by post for the poi fonnance of all funeral tt'remonu’S to the bodies of 
lh(i deceased; aiul tlieu as'iumctl the wlioh* of the country. He con- 
fided the charge of it to jVLAcaRt, the child of the nurse, by whom he 
liimstdf had been reared, being ins foster brother. Meantime the nurse 
that had lied w'lth the clnld of Vijaya Raohava remained at 
paiam ; the child passing as her own, till ii was twehc years of age; 
when Vkncana a Ntpogi brahman,, a Rupa.sani or secretary of Ra- 
ohava, heard of the matter, and wont thither to see the child lii the 
course of twelve months he assembled about a hundred dependents of 
the late Vijaya Raguaya ; and, taking the nurse and child, proceed- 
ed with these, and those dependents, to the Visapur padshali where 
they met with a favorable L*ecep)tion, and a promise of aid ; being, how« 
3 u 2 
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ever, kept in waiting for a short time. In the interval Alaoiri, to 
whom the fort of Tanjore had been confided, affected airs of indepen- 
dence by writing on terms of equality to Choka Na'Tha ; and when 
reproved for doing so, he returned no answer. CaoKA Natha was 
deeply displeased ; but restrained, for the time, any expression of anger ; 
considering that Alaoirz had strengthened himself and could not be 
assaulted without mature preparation ; under these circumstances the 
Mahratta chief approached. He was sent by the Visapur padshah, 
with a small force to reduce Alagiri, which force he increased by 
auxiliaries, derived from his two brothers at Hangahrey and Ginjee. 
Alagiri wont out to meet the inva<^ers, and a pitched battle was fought, 
with considerable numbers engaged ; when 400 Mahrattas, and 600 of 
Alagiri’s people fell ; and Alaoiri being quite unable to inspirit his 
people, so as to maintain the engagement, these fled, without looking 
behind them, till they reached the fort of Tanjore. Thence Alagiri 
sent a supplicatory letter to Choka Natiia of Tiichinopnlt^ ; but the 
latter guided by pride, and resentment (rather than by policy) refused to 
interfere, or send any aid. EcKOJt now laid siege to Tanjore and Ven- 
CANA, the aforementioned Vi^ogi brahman, it seems, was inside the 
fort, busied in promoting disaffection. Tlie manuscript states that 
Alagiri finding himself in danger of being arrested, and imprisoned 
In consequence of the machinations of the brahman, fl<Hl, with all his 
family and immediate dependents, by nighty and took refuge in 
In consequence F^ckoji had the son of Vijava Ragiiava mounted on 
ah elephant; and the said son, named Chrnga Mala Dasu, made a 
public entry into Tanjore, Eckloji committed the ceremonials of his 
being crowned to the Nij/ogi brahman ; and retired to his troops with- 
out the walls. The ceremony of crowning took place. Subsequently 
the nurse pointed out the spot, in the palace, where the treasure, ac- 
eumnlated by the young man’s ancestors, bad been deposited ; whence 
were taken twenty lacs of pagodas, and six lacs of pagodas in jewels. 
With this treasure, a portion being reserved for the newly installed king, 
munifloent dimationa were made to Eckoji, and others who had been 
concerned in the restoration. To defray the expenses incurred by the 
troops, Ecroji received the districts of ComhacoHumf Manarkoil^ and 
PtJpavinasnm ; the revenue arising from them to be so applied. It being 
costomary for a king to have a DaUvopi^ or prune-mitiisier, the gene- 
ral voice was in a favor of an appointioent of tlie Kiyogi brahman, 
VantCANA to that office, and arrangements to that end were be- 
made ; when the young inati, consulting his nurse, whom he regard- 
ed as Ids mother, she strongly urged the apposntmoiit of the Ckett^ (or 
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merchant) who had protected them in their distress, and this advice 
prevailed. The Niyogi brahman, bitterly disappointed, counselled 
Eckoji to assume the country, which he declined to do. At lensfth, 
however, by repeated solicitation, Eckoji explained to him that by such 
a proceeding- he should incense the padshah, and endanger the lives of 
his father, and kindred. While engaged in conveying secret informa- 
tion of the state of things to his kindred, news came of the padshah*s 
death ; and Eckoji, being exempt from fear from that quarter, next 
directed his precautions towards Trichinopol^, inquiring if he had to 
anticipate opposition thence. The brahman told him not to fear, but 
simply to come with his troops ar^d he (the brahman) would insure him 
the fort; perhaps without firing a shot. In the fort the brahman busU 
ed himself with magnifying the anger of Eckoji concerning arrears un- 
paid ; and on the intelligence of EckojTs troops being in motion the 
panic was wrought up to such a pitch, that the young man fled, and 
thought himself happy in receiving from the poligar chief of Aynyntur 
assurances of hospitality and protection. Eckoji entered the fort with- 
out opposition ; and from that time downwards his descendants ruled. 
Their names are mentioned. The names of the children of Ch£!«ga 
Mala Dasu, and sonic of their marriage connexions are added. They 
received fiefs first from Choka Natha ; and, at a later time, when 
Trichinopoly had been taken by the Mysoreans, these also extended pro- 
tection to them. During the time of Tippu sultan the king of Cartdi 
sent for some of the existing dependents ; married them to his relatives : 
and gave them in Veyi(m. At the time when the manuscript was 
wrhten, a descendant of V'^ijaya Ragiiava was living in the village 
close by the fane of Jambukksva ha. With the mention of this cir- 
cumstance and the statement that such is a full,account of Tunjore, the 
manuscript ends. 

Remark . — This manuscript is in a very irood state of preservation, 
v'lnd by consequence does not need to be restored. It is historical, and 
valuable. The opening portion very clearly connects the close of the 
Cholu dynasty with the commencement of the raver's acquisition of that 
country, and fixes the time to the reign of Actiyuta rayer. This is 
an important point gained ; and one which I had not before met with. 
The native line of viceroys from become princes by the 

fall of that capital, is another acquisition. The other events confirm or 
explain the statement contained in the Telugu manuscript, translated 
and published in the second volume of oriental manuscripts, with some 
variations ; as must always be expected in two distinct, and independent 
narratives of the same events. On the whole, 1 consider this document 
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very valuable, as a contribution towards the history of the Tanjore 
country during the whole of the 15th and 16th centuries, and as such 
I strongly recommend its full translation. 

Professor Wilson has entered this manuscript in his Descriptive 
Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 310, Art. XIII. He mentions two copies, but I 
have only met with one^ and that one is complete. The notice of the 
contents which is given in the catalogue, is entirely wrong ; and if it 
do not proceed from a mistake in having classed together two different 
works as two copies merely of the same work the error is otherwise iin* 
accountable. With the title of Tanjuwur raja Cheiitra, the notice 
entirely relates to the viceroys or princes of Madura ; of which the 
account given is correct, as far as it proceeds, and must necessarily 
have been deduced from some other authority ; but it is entirely incor- 
rect as any exhibition of the contents of this manuscript. I am however 
too sensible of the difficulties attending these researches to consider the 
error as any otherwise than unintentional, and if the native assistants of 
Colonel Mackenzie gave to Professor Wilson so false a representa- 
tion of the contents of this manuscript (being moreover Telugu brah- 
mans by birth) they alone are inexcusable. I had made my own 
abstract before seeking out the document in the catalogue, and com- 
paring the two notices. 

4, — Tanjawur Charitva^ (or an account of Tanjore, J No, 121. 

C ountermark 316. 

The above is the English title on the cover, and ? Telugu tifle on 
the other cover is Tanjawur rajalu purvottaram, or an ancient record 
of the kings of Tanjore. Both these titles are wrong. On a palm-leaf 
inside, the book is entitled an ornamented poetical acount of the four 
gates of the fort of Tanjore'* This title fully and accurately describes 
the contents. It contains merely exciggerated descriptions of the four 
gates ; with such inventions connected therewith, as arc natural to the 
imagination of a native poet. By consequence, whatever may be its 
value as a poem, it is worthless in any historical point of view. There 
is a very slight deiiciency at the end of the first section — (on the first 
gate) — apparently of a few stanzas : for the rest of the manuscript is 
complete ; and, though old, yet it is in tolerably good preservation. At 
the end there is a short poem appended, containing pi-aises of Vishnu ; 
so much may suffice for this book. 

Note . — I ,do not find this manuscript entered in the Descriptive 
Catalogue, L;^ distinct work ; and therefore conjecture, that it must have 

*Sce the following article. 
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been classed by mistake as the duplicate copy of the preceding manu- 
script. Indeed I have scarcely any doubt to the contrary. 

5. — Maliyadri Norasimha Chnndasu, (or a Treatise on Prosody, dedU 
cated to Maliyadri Narasiniha, a form of Vishnu,) No, 04. Couw- 
termark 487. 

This work which attracted my attention from having the word Cha^ 
ritra, or history, (erroneously written in English letters for Chandasu) 
ou the cover, is by Ka vi-Kethani, and treats on the art of Tt4ugu 
poetry ; giving the laws that should guide the construction of the differ- 
ent kinds of metre. It is of some length, in a beautiful hand-writing? 
and in good preservation. The ^poem is valuable, on the subject to 
which it refers ; but does not bear on the leading object of this inves* 
tigation. 

The work is briefly entered in the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 
35-i, as a “Treatise on Telugu prosody, by Lingaya Mantri of 
Veylatur,'* This name probably designates the author’s patron. 


Mannscrij^t Book, No* 33. Countermark 787. 

Sectio7i 1 . — An account of the Chola^rojas, 

Vayal Vawzx AniTTA Cholan was crowned at 16 years of age at 
Caliynr, w'est of Tt ichinopolu. He confided tlie government to a 
minister, and occupied himself in the worship of Siva. He fostered 
the Saiva religion. A wild elephant greatly troubled the country. A 
handled men we.e sent to take it; and the elephant, being pursued, 
met in the way an ascetic, bearing a garland of flowers sacred to Siva, 
which it seized and tore : the ascetic greatly incensed killed the 100 
men, with an axe which he carried, and also the elephant. The Chula 
king, hearing of the circumstance set out with a force to destroy the 
adversary; but on coining near, and seeing only a devotee of Siva, he 
kept his followers at a distance, and alone approached : lie addressed 
the ascetic in terms of great humility. The ascetic was so overcome 
with sorrow at having killed the elephant and people of so devoted a 
follower of Siva, that he took the king’s sword to kill himself, which 
the king prevented ; and a dispute ensued, which should kill himself. 
The king because his people and elephant had 'offended so devoted a 
votary of Siva, or the ascetic, because he had killed the elephant 
and people of so exemplary a king. As a child was born to the king- 
on that propitious day (Suha-dina) the child was called Suba-cholan 
who being installed by the care of his father, the latter died after ruling 
350 years. Suba-ciiolan married and came to Iho ^tJambhn kesoa^ 
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rami where be ruled 85 years. Some fable follows, about the birth of 
jAMBHUftBSVARtR, the tuteWy god. The son of Soba-cholan was 
called Vara Guna Cholam. He dedicated his wife to the service of 
tilie god, in the fane of jAMBHUKBsvASBa. He led her to the fane by 
the right hand, and soon after all her body except the right hand was 
found to have been taken into the image. Vara Guna, considering 
that he had taken hold of this right hand, earnestly inquired what crime 
be had committed, that he should be so marked. Soon after the band 
also was drawn in. After some time the god, in the shape of a brah* 
man, appeared to the king ; and reproaching him for offering up bis 
wife, invited him to make a sacrifice himself also, which he is stated to 
have done, when he rejoined his wife on a celestial car, and both acquir- 
ed beatitude. He ruled 75 years Pugbrh Cholan formed tbe town 
of Uriyur and ruled therein, with great credit, for 60 years. By 
the advice of his mnntiri (or minister) he engaged in an inroad on the 
Chera king ; in order to get plunder, with which fanes and brahman 
choultries, might be built, and fame in the world acquired. The 
Cheran repelled the invasion, and the mantiri^ who was also general, 
only just escaped with his life ; but, to make it appear as if he had con- 
quered, he brought a hundred skulls and shewed them to the king. 
Among these heads one was discovered to be that of an ascetic, from 
having braided hair ; at which circumstance great grief arising and the 
loss of the kingdom being feared, the head was put into a case of gold. 
A fire being kindled the king prepared to commit himself to the fiames 
along with the head; but Siva appeai*ed, on his bullock vehicle, and 
told him his devotedness was accepted, that the fault of the war was 
his minister s, not his, and commanded him to live prosperously. At 
his own request, notwithstanding he was beatified, holding the said skull 
in his hand. Hence his epithet Pugerh (,'holun or ” the praised.’* Kri- 
BALA Cholan succeeded, and became accomplished in knowledge. In- 
stead of taking one-fifth as his predecessors had done from the cultivators, 
he contented himself with one-sixth part. He acquired great ascen- 
dancy, and ruled with great equity. By reason of it, the tiger and the 
cow rested in the same shed ; the cat and the rat dwelt in the same 
place ; the snake and the frog were like mother and child, (symbolical 
language). Thus his people were without strife, or divisions. Injus- 
tice was unknown. Notwithstanding, the king fearing neglect on the 
part of his ministers, or servants, had a bell erected between two pillars 
in ^ 1 ^ public street, proclaiming that if any one was aggrieved, it was 
only necessary to sound the bell, and tbe king’s attention to the case 
would he given. He thus ruled with great prosperity until 64 yeart^if 
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age, without the alarm-bell of justice having been even once rung. 
After his 64th year he had a son born to him. He greatfy rejoiced 
and distributed gifts, on having a child born in his old age. Vithi 
V iDANOAM was the name of his son; and the usual education was given 
him. About this time an incarnation of various celestials took place in 
the form of a deceptive cow. (The description is here translated because 
it may be of service in understanding other symbolical ^nguage in other 
books.) ‘‘ Parvati and Paramksvareh on the bullock vehicle, Brahma, 
Vjshnu, and the remaining 33 crores of deities, the 48 thousand 7'ishis, 
the asuntsS, the ynahd sactis (female powers of gods), setting out from 
Oailasa, came down to be incarnata 6n earth, in the following form. The 
four Vedas became the four legs ; Prahma and Vi.shnu, the two horns ; 
the sun and moon, the two eyes ; the Vindhya mountain formed the 
bod} ; ( l\(ra SartiJ the female energy of the supreme Ih'ahm (or first 
cause) l>ccam*» the .abdomen ; D’herm a Deva it (the goddess of the air) 
became the udder; llio svd-foca, ihe sTd-h aha ^ {Xmsra'i'dba^ the siHi- 
(four degree's of beatitude) became tln‘ four teats. Vayavu 
( god of wind) became tlie tail ; the atmos})hen^ ('avasamj became the 
two oars; Lac^hme became t‘U‘ womb; the sea occame the urine ; the 
eight serpents (at the eight points of the compass) became Vie intestines ; 
wi.sdom. was the milk ; thus deceptively (or sv mholically) a cow was 
formed, and Vama (di'ath) was its calfV’ 1'his dobcription is quite 
bUtficiont to pre]);ire for symbol, and <»xaggcr.itu>ii. lu the im ident to be 
narrated, Thi^ eow, with its calf, went from the fjiie f)f Tujdqara 
Swaiui^Ky bathe amk when retuniiug by a eertam street, the king’s son 
ViTiii \ iDANOAM was Tuakiug* a public procession. The cow and calf 
became separated in the crowd, and the calf, being bewllderiMl, got 
\uider tlic chariot of tlie king’s son, and was run over by the wlu^els, being 
thereby cut in two. I'lie l ing's ^ou was greatly alarmed, and meditat- 
ed on I’iyaCtAUAH, (a name of 8fVA in the form worsliippcd wtTiruva- 
The cow went all over tlie town seeking for the calf, and on 
finding its remains, put both halves together, and souglit to give 
milk. As it wouhl not receive any, the cow aro^5e and wept tears. 
The alarm of the king’s son continued. Tlie cow went to the justice 
alarm bell and rung it, on the hearing of which the king Kribai.a 
C aoJ.AN swooned. On recovering he directed his minister to go and 
see what was amiss. Tiio grief of the king, and of his wife the young 
man's mother, is described at length. 'Fhe wife suggested as a remedy 
that she w^ould go, and fall under the chariot wheels, and be cut in two 
by them, as an expiation of the crime. But the king determined that 
tlie son himself however precious to them, must in that same manner 
3 s 
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perforin the expiation. In consequence he summoned a hall of audi- 
ence, and therein formally commissioned his minister to go and see 
justice so rendered. The minister set out in state ; and, on informing 
the young man of his orders, the young man gave his consent. The 
minister was in a sad dilemma, regretting on the one hand to kill so in- 
tellectual a young man, and bring on himself the guilt of blood- 
shedding, and on the other fearing punishment from the king, if he 
disobeyed orders. 'J'o extricate himself from the difficulty he slew him- 
self with his own sword. The king’s son being astonished continued 
Lis meditation on Pitjagarar ; expecting some further interposition in 
his behalf. The king was embarra ^ised at the double accumulation of 
evil. His wife blamed him for not listening to her first suggestion. 
The king rejected it as not good ; and appointed the minister’s sou to 
succeed to the crown. The king set out, surrounded by a multitude 
of deeply-grieving people till he came to bis son at Tiruvatur. 'flic 
son remon.stratcd on the advantage that was about to be given to envi- 
ous neighbours, such as the Panditfan and tht‘ (Jhcran. But the king 
considering that, if lie did not sacrifice his son, there would be no rain, 
and no crops, ordered the chariot to move on, which ran over tlie^ouiig 
man, when prostrate on the ground ami cut him into two ))iec,es. ./Hie 
people greatly rejoiced at the spectacle. d’he two jiicces of the king’s 
son were presented before the cow to its great joy ; and the crime of 
slaying the calf was (‘xpiated. Tlie king next considered that he had 
now to expiate the sin of having occasioned the death of his minister. 
He accordingly was about to strike himself when the aforesaid TaiMfran 
and other gods, composing the illusive cow, stayed bis arm; and at the 
same tinie, raised to life again the minister and the kings’ son. The 
son was installed under tlio title of Bn u' cal a Choi..v.m. The gods 
decreed that the old king, as a reward, should have the jileasure of 
seeing his son rule with himself. Afterwards without being exposed 
to the pain of any future birth, the king (for his merit), the king’s wife, 
and the minister also, received final beatitude. On account of liis long 
reign, distinguished by so many virtues, the gods ordered him to be 
commemorated by the title Kribala Chola^ or “ the gracious ruler:” 
he ruled eighty years. 

Bhu'pala CnoLA, being crowned when sixteen years of age, and 
having married when twenty-five ycar.s old, exceeded his father in bene- 
ficeuce, and prosperously governed. In a hunting excursion he dis- 
coverDdr a large chasm which consumed and wasted the water of the 
Cmeri river. He directed a great many men to be employed to fill it 
up ; all their efforts to fill it up were unavailing. Though much money 
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WBS expended and every possible method taken, yet the chasm still swal- 
lowed up the as before. I'he king resided eight years in the 

neighbourhood ; the better to superintend the work. A rishi, living near, 
told the king, that his labour was in vain, seeing that for some cause the 
chitcra of Vishnu had entered the earth there, and by consequence the 
remedy was that either some enlightened king, or else some virtuous 
risJii (or ascetic), must enter the chasm, and be seated beneath on the 
ehacvti^ when the gulph would close. The king took leave and returned 
to his town ; where he assembled his council and declared what he 
learned. After many donations, he ]jro(‘eeded in state, with the intention 
of coasting hiinstdf into tlie chasm/' The minister told the /v*.s7/?, that if 
the king plungi'd into it, the saife would be dishonor ; but that if he 
(the 'cishi) entered, it would he to him lasting fame. The rishi accord- 
ingly cnteied the chasm whieli iimuediatoly clos(*(l. A fane was built on 
the spot called Tirnrala (nn'livVy (or the sacred wliirlpool turning to the 
right hand.) Tlu* king and Iiir> suite rc'turned to tlie palace; where lie 
prosperously ruled, hut Ct.rrri now did damage, by overflowing its 
banks; and the king ^^ent to the wilderness, and did penance^ six years, 
on that aecount ; when Sl^ a, sent a shower of mud, which raised the 
embankment, and kcqjt the rivm* within its proper eliannel. 

, A certain (diiof by the favor of Ran^ja Svami (Visjjnu) built the 
fane of Sri R(uiga^ witli tlie spoils wliiidi lie bad plundered irom the 
people even to the extent of snatching away the taJi^ or sacred token of 
marriajje. iVIaiiy laborers were tunployed, ami a great balance remain- 
ed due to them, which the said chief had not the jiower to defray. He 
in consequence inveigled tluun all into a boat, promising to pay them 
in the middles of a branch of the Careri ; and, when there, lie upset the 
boat, and they all jieriidied ; but as this was a sacrifice to Ranga Svami, 
all the laborers so sacrificed obtained beatification. lienee the spot ac- 
quired the iianie oi" i'oJidanf (corrupted into Volcrooit"^), 

The king, e\p(*nding a great dc‘al of money, bad the Caveri conduct- 
ed to the westward of CoinLacofiuni, and opened cliaiinels for irrigation 
to a groat extent around ; etTecting' a coniimmication between tJie (Javevi 
and Coleroon rivers. Of the additional produce so obtained, he took 
l-6tb, and gave the rest to the people. At CoiahaconumXx^ built many 
fanes and prosperously ruled. His reign lasted 70 years. He had no 
son ; but his wife w'as three months pregnant. The ParnUyan took ad- 
vantage of this time to attach the kingdom, and the aforesaid Chola 
king being worsted, took refuge with Cumbhes‘varct\ and did penance in 

^ This is a current tradition as to the origin of the name of the Coleroon ; the 
meaning of Colidam is “ the place of slaughtei,’’ 

3 s 2 
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the shrine sacred to him ; and after a time, he obtained beatification. 
As he had done so much benefit to the country, in th^ embankment of 
the river he was called Cari Canda Cholan. 


APPENDIX. 

The Chola rajas were so called because of their being of the solar 
race. (The derivation of Chola^ from Surya^ is not clear.) 

Ultunga Cholan ; Kulottunga Cholan ; Tirumiuli Cholan ; Aruntapa 
Cholan ; Rajendra Cholan ; Manunithi Cholan ; Ala peranta Cholan ; 
Vara-guna Cholan ; Ala peranta Cholan ; Arilorn kadaniai kondai Cho- 
lan ; Anatana Cholan ; Cadu-vetti Cholan. 

Another list of the Choln princes Ls given, with the explanation of the 
names ; and shewing three <liirereiit names sometimes given to the same 
individual. The period of reign, in all, is too great. Tliore wore in all 
23 kings of this race it is said. After Cari Cara Ciioi.a the race 
ceased. 

Hemark . — The preceding paper is of importance in many points of 
view ; and the origin of the fane at Seringkam, as herein stated, needs 
to he compared with other documents. 

Section 2 — Discourse beltveen a Tiger and a Cow, 

This account is either a mere fable, or else a s}mholieal account of 
some transaction occurring near Conjevernni ; in which a cow seized by 
a tiger pleaded for a loan of life, on certain reasons alleged, promising to 
return on a fixed day. The tiger gave the required leave, and the cow 
punctually returned. 

The section is incomplete ; and since it professes to he translated 
from the Tamil, which original work, if I mistake not, is found in the 
collection, any consideration of it may be deferred till that work comes 
under notice This fragment, to the host of my judgment, is useless. 

Section ^, — Abridged account o/*Lsvara, Vjshnt; and Brahma. 

This paper contains a description of the divisions, and residents, with- 
in the regions of Vaiconfha and Kailasa, similar or the same, (differ- 
ence of language being excepted,) to the Tamil manuscript translated 
and printed in Or. Hist. MSS. vol. 2. App. B. Any further notice of 
it here is, by consequence, superfluous. 

Section 4 . — Account of the temples of Cdnchi or Conjevernm, 

The Ibgend of the place, as collected by Cavelly Vbncata Boriah. 
It was a chosen place by Siva. Parvati shaded the sun and the moon, 
being the eyes of Siva ; by reason of which darkness covered the earth; 
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and to blot out the fault so committed, Parvati came down to do pe- 
nance under a mango-tree, at that place. Siva sent various rivers, the 
origin of which are mythologically stated. 

VisvACARMA built a temple; and after many inlermediate matters 
(which however are not stated) in the time of Crishnv rayer, even as 
he had rebuilt many other temples so he rebuilt the fane of Erainhar- 
isvarcu There are other mythological or paunmic staU'ments of the 
foundations of other places, based on fables conocniiug Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. At a later period there is mention of four towns around, to 
which roads led from ConjpA' o ram ; that is first, 31uhabalijmram ; second, 
Devalapiiram to the south; thifd, ^"n'invf^i}^yram^ and fourth, Nairn- 
punapavam^ (first, Vaiahnatii ; second, Saiva ; third, Saira ; fourth, 
Vaisfinava,) 

Visiixu born as Narkd\ introduced ibe TJauchllui sy‘item, to expiate 
whicli fault, be was required to do penance at f . The Juinus 

spread throu<:li the country, and hail a settlement near Coiijevct am, 
Sancarach VRVA came thither, and oviTcoining the Jaiiias in disputa- 
tion re-established the Hindu religion, according to his own tenets. 
'There is still however a small town near, called (’anrJu of the Jamas, 
Another existing evidence of tlie ancient provahatce of tbo./i/m^/ sysloin 
at this place is, that in the walls and edifices, built by Cfu.hna raver, 
images of tlio Jaina system are wrought in with the otluT w orkmanshi]). 

Brahma performed a great sacrifice at one of the sacred hills at Con- 
jereram, in the fire of whicli Viminh, as Vauapa raja, was born ; (being 
the form of Visunu worsliijipi d in tlie Vaishnara lane at ConJeverainJ) 
The elephant of Vishnu gathering lotus-flowers from the tank, had its 
legs bitten oil* by an alligator; and Vishnu sliwv the alligator with his 
cfiacra : (an event commemorated in processions by c.arrying round the 
image of an elephant without legs.) Notice of the ditferent vahanas 
oi* vehicles, used for the processions of the imago of Vishnu, at the 
great annual festival in the month of IN Fay, 

Notice of the images within the Saiva Jane of Itkainhesvara-. 

The origin of the place is lost in the remoteness of very ancient time. 
The image of Camacshi was originally of clay. Three towers and the 
inner shrine were constructed by Trivamuaca Rayalu. In one shrine 
there is an emblem of Siva at which Rama (Chandra) performed 
homage, in order to expiate the sin of killing the raeshasas of the coun- 
try. There is also an image of Pisritmal (Vishnu) to commemorate 
the cure of Siva, (after swallowing poison with the amrita in the Cur- 
rna avatara,) Brief mention of other images conuected with similar 
legends. A repetition of the fable connected with the mango-tree, men- 
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tioncfl at the beginning. Some porches and shrines were built by Ten- 
AOARA-inLLAi of I/Vw/ore. Other notices of difFerentl ocalities of the 
fane. The hall of a thousand pillars is built over the place where was 
the pit in which Bkaiima ]>erformed his great sacrifice; there is a sacred 
pool in the midst. In the Barata Oandum^ or continent south of Mount 
IllmaJayu there are one thousand and eight fanes ; of these one hundred 
and eight are special, and of these hatter twenty-eight are within the dis- 
trict of Conjernar)}. 'Fhe names of these twenty-eight fanes are given- 
Next is given a specification of sacred pools (th't'hftsj connected with 
the said fanes. 

Notice o f the Atumon-kovH ^ or funeo ftlip local goddess* 

The shrine was built by Viha dev\ maha uaja. A tower was built 
on the south .^ide b\ Pallvea Rwrui’. To the w'ost of the goddess’ 
shrine there is an image of Saxcauacii a ky a, also of Durvasa risiii. 
There is a golden Inuige of C\MAG§in» termed humjai'a (the golden). 
An image of Santana Gan vp\ ri paid homage to by the childless, who 
desire to have childr(‘n : other minute details. Just before the spot, on 
which the image of C’amacsui is placed there is a chasm, hollow, or 
cavern, in the earth. Sani a hac ti a r> a i.^ tradjlionally stated to liave 
concealed the imago therein for greater safety ; and it is ]}0])ular]y re- 
ported that, tlie original Camacsui is still likkh n tlioroiii. 

Detail of tcovldlp 

The names of a few moiiarchs are given, coming down to the latter 
ravers, and Gajapatis, Longlhened periods are ascrilu*d to the earlier 
ruler.s (gathered from the Puranus), hut nothing is given that can add 
to or correct other information, on these subject.^. 

Rulers at Conjevercmi, 

Buda-linga-imiya. Ali Murad Kuan. 

JuLu puuAR Khan (i. o. Davud Kuan. 

ZuLPECAR Khan.) Sadulla Khan. 

Here the writer is more at home ; a notice is given of the events con- 
nected with the Muhammadans of Vellore and Arcot^ through the 
wars in the Carnatic, and down to the settled rule of Muhammkd Ali, 
It is brief considering the multiplicity of the transstetions ; but may have 
its merit, as a testimony written from tradition, near the time and place 
of the events recorded, and by a native, acquainted with native opinions. 

Canchi Mahatmyam* 

Another brief version of the legend noticed at the commencement. 
That is to say Pabvati shaded both eyes of Siva which produced dark- 
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ness ervor tlie world, and troubled both gods and men. As a punish- 
ment for this legerete” P.\rvati was seiittMiccd to become Cali, 
and then to go down to earth to do penance, vvliicli took place at Coji^ 
Jeverani. After acquiring merit by that penance, in which her form 
included several rivers, Siva asked what gift slie required, and the 
reply was, that he would eonio and marry her at that ])lace. 'To this 
request he consented; and, when he came, lie was accoynjianied by 
Brahma and Vi’-hnc ; the former of ivhom perfornu'd a great sacrifice. 
Sakasvati and Laoiimi wei»' born from the ('ve of Pak\ vti ; and the 
marriage bi'tween I^bmima and V isn e and Ibeir co.i-ort'^ was celebrat- 
ed at lli(‘ same time, as the ma^dage of Siv\ and Pau\a ii. Tlie place 
hemee accjuired gr(‘at ceh‘brit^y Tin; i'lJtfs, who were present at the 
ccrernoii,, (‘ach one (“^tahlished ;iu emhlem of Si\ v hcariiiLi his oivn 
name ; ami on tlu* i-iglit points of the coni})a>'i, there aia- eight DuiyaSf 
tis guardians. 'Jdu're i.s also specially a fane of J^hah'arn^ a ferocious 
form of Siva. 

lieiaark — Any ioforination connected witli Co}iJerercnn acquires 
importance from the celebrity of the \)lnce, and its great inllmmee as a 
metropolis of idolatry. 'The legend of Pauvaii shading the e}es of 
Si'v \ is paurcndcal ; but I tliink it deserves special notice, tliougb per- 
haps not :m this plact'. If 1 under^land tin; mqairt aright it designates 
soim thing dilferimj:' from aiiv e:•]ip•^e : hut 1 would wi^li to ('xainine the 
suhjt‘ct in connexion s\it]i records Ixdbre olltu'iiig any o])inion. 

'Idle circuui tanci's concerning the tend to elmidale some iparts 

of ilio (Ivda p,f :yuni^ and it would "Cein as if S v nc a ka\'H a k vv wore 
till* teacln'i- therein referred to. The antiquity of the •‘tnirtuVes 

at (^tnfjever(i}u caniioi he great, since tluw an' posterior to tlu' lime of 
Sanc .iR u n \uv A ; hut tliat ilie phic(' had ^ouie little note under early 
(liaht kings. hefor<' ihe a'-ceiidmicv of the ,/id?tas^ .-eems conjecturally 
proi^ahle ' . 

ibis paper li.i^ been rc'^lored ^froni small writing, and pah* ink, to a 
more pt rmanent form. 

Section 5 . — -Accoimf of tin: Setnputts or feudatorj/ cinefs at Famnad. 

This section was before restorc'd in \o\. I., for reasons stated in the 
accompanying abstract tlien givtm. Sec 1st Ueport. Art. B. 

* The king of Kdnchipura is lueiitioiicd in llie Scumwh aqujita iusoription 
af Allahabad as KancUu/akn Vishnu, — that being the title ot the race then ruling 
there- — P. 
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Book, No, 49. Countermark 739. 

Section 8 . — Accoimt of the VellugotwdrUf descendants the Vencata- 
git i reija, wifft an account of Vencata^giri in Telingann. 

Stanza. The Velma race were born from the feet of Vishnu. 

In ihc village oi Anumnnagal a son of Shkyur Polu Redoi of the 
tribe of Anumagantu^ with his servants named Ricsan, when ploughing 
a waste piece of land, discovered a hidden treasure and an aerial voice 
was heard, telling the master (Shevi-rkddi), that if he offered a human 
sacrifice lu? might saf(*ly take possession of it. While in great doubt, 
his servant Rksan voluntarily offered to become the s«acrifice, on con- 
dition that the Ueddi should engage cn behalf of himself and of his 
posterity, that he and they would take ^he cognomen of Resala, and 
always marry the first wife from out of his (Rssan's) pariah tribe. To 
these conditions the Ueddi assented; and, offering his servant in sacri- 
fice to HiiArRAVA, took possession of the treasure. At a subsequent 
period while surveying his now very extensive fields, a storm came on, 
and while he stood under a tree a thunderbolt descended close to him, 
wliicli he took up without fear, and then the hamadryad of tiic tree 
appeared to him, and made him great promises for the future. Two of 
his inferior workmen had taken refuge under the same tree, and unseen 
by him, had seen and heard what passed ; the report of which they 
carried to the village, wdiero it was nuicli talked of; and at length 
reached the ears of the Ganapaii., or prince of the country, who sent 
for Shevi-reddi, and after flattering distinction gave hijri certain ban- 
ners, and ennobled liim as feudal lord of a cuuutry producing a lac 
annually. He also received the title of Vilhda niarri l^Hdla lidvu. 
From the Bi'ldla., or hamadryad, before mentioned he also, received 
certain immunities of a super-human order. 

2. He had throe sons, named respectively’^ Dam a Navadu, Prasa' 
DiTYA Nayadu, and Rudka Nayadu. Two were much distinguished, 
Dama Nayadu, the eldest, by skill in the use cf the sw'ord, by great 
advantages obtained over others, and the acquisition of wealth and ho- 
nors. The second Prasaditya was an officer of authority under Ga- 
NAPATi Deva Rayalu ; and had a hand in the circumstances of the 
succession after his death, wliereby the royal authority at Oruganti 
devolved on Pratapa Ruura. 

3. The aforesaid Dam a Nayadu was the head of his race. Two 
of hijj^many sons, by name Vennama Nayadu and Saubi Nayadu, 
w ere most distinguished - 

4. Vennama Nayadu became head of the race. His son was Yir- 
ADACHA Nayadu who, with his cousin, son of Sabbi Nayadu, were 
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successful in their incursion against neighbouring places, extending to 
Canchi, and to the Pajidi^n kings. The Mussulmans are also men- 
tioned as beaten in defence of another chieftain. The son of Vrnnama 
named J^ivgama Navadu, became head of the race, and was slain 
before the fort of Jalli palle, 

5. His two sons Anupota Nayadu and Madah Nayadu assem- 
bled a great force, and overcoming all enemies, carried their power to 
an increased extent, adding to the fame of their race, and distinguish- 
ing themselves by donations to the brahmins. An extravagant account 
is given of the number of rajas conquered by tlieni, the Chalukyas beino- 
among the rest, and also the forces of the Gujeruti raja. The two 
chiefs An npoTA andMADAU djTided the country into two parts, and 
ruled iu distinct towns, each one over his portion ; the first in liajukonda 
and the second in Devukond /. 

6. The son of Madhu named Pbudu Vkda Giki Nayadu, added to 
former conquests, and acquired additional trophies. 

7. PicoDA Veda Giri Nayadu had two sons, named Rama Chan- 
dra and CuMARA Madha Nayadu, who made some conquest'?. 

8. The sons of Cumara Madhu were Chinna Veda Giri N. 
and Lingama N. The hither waa slain by another chief, and Linoama 
N. slew him in return, who also overcame some others. 

9. Lingama Nay ado’s son was Pukvapa Nayadu whose son was 
IjINGama Nayadu. 

10. The race is carried forward, through a few other names. 

] 1. Some st 'ifes of neighbouring feudal lonls. 

1 H’. Records assistance rendered to tlie ray or iu suppressing some 
opposers at Chdnnapatnam. 

IS, Sing AM A Nayadu was versed in learning. 

14. Dimma Nay ADA is said to have conquered the Gijerat, Choia 
and Pandiya rajas. 

15. Dhurm \ Nay'Adu conveyed to his posterity the title of Ravu- 
varu, 

lt>. The succession of the race is carried on down to 2S Vencatadri 
Nayadu, who ruled at Vf;7icata-giri, and in his time tlic name of the 
Vencettu-giri kingdom originated. The name of that place from books 
and inscriptions is found to have been Kal mnli, from the name of a 
local goddess vvorshipi)ed by a few cottagers. One named Gobari 
Hukiia raja had built a fort and resided tliere; he was driven away by 
Vbnca'jadri who took possession, changed the name of the Sactiy and 
caused it to bear the name of Pencat i-giriy from Vishnu worshipped at 
Vencata-challa ( Tripcttpjy distant four dmada or kadums (40 miles}. 

3 T 
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His son was Kayapa Nayadu who succeeded to the government, 29 
down to 31. Some other names dow^n to Yasama Nayadu, and Sin.. 
GAMA Nayadu, by whom a great battle was fought with other opposing 
chiefs in a plain near Utra Melur^ in which they gained a victory, Sal. 
Sac. 1523, (reference to another book called Sasnmnlicay No. 8,) its 
substance given here. (The scene was in the Tamil country, Madu 
vantaca, being mentioned as near the place of combat.) The Muham- 
madans were mingled up in the afliiir, in connection with Givjee and 
Vellore. Down to 34 many details are given, too complex for abstract- 
ing, among whiel) it appears that the Velligotivarji were driven, from 
their native district by the Muhammadans, who took it into possession ; 
that Vencata-giri was a part onl}'^ of Chandra-giri kingdom ; that 
the Muhammadans acquired an ascen^laney, and that certain cruelties 
were attendant on Zulfeicau Khan’s incursion into the Carnatic, that 
Vencata-giri was assumed into possession by them, but by solicita- 
tions at the court of Golconda, a restitution of this and some other 
di.stricts was made, on condition of paying tribute. Certain grants as 
made by persons holding privileges under Aubungzkbe, are mentioned 
in the manuscript as deduced from inscriptions, one of the dates is 
1618 Sal. Sac, (A. D. 1696). 

35. Some other names, and date of a grant by Pkdda Yapama 
Nayadu in S. S. 1620, with him the line of Vei/LUGOtivaku ceased, 
and the race was transferred to adopted children. 

.36, 37. Some other details; nn invasion of Muh.ammadans from 
Arcot who plundered and burnt, and in the disturban^^e many records 
perished; when the invasion had swept by Cumara Yasama Nayadu 
again resumed possession. 

38. Bancauu Yasama Nayadu (the present raja), his agent Sethu 
IIaykn went Madras and procured an intervention of the Company’s 
troops to confirm him in his authority. Details of Pbddana and Su- 
brahmanyan the agent of Bangaku Yasama Nayadu, leading to an 
awful tragedy. Peddan a had accused Su bra HaM an yan in the Chittur 
court of firing a village, and Subrahmanyan told him that in conse- 
quence he would have him carried out by the legs dead, like a dog. In 
prosecution of his design, he constiaicted a variety of annoyances, and 
got up a suit in the zillah court ; Pbddana when summoned refused 
to appear. When an attempt was made to seize and sell liis house, he 
forcibly ejected the officer of the court ; in consequence a summons was 
sent b^ the hands of a captain of sepoys with a company under his 
comttiahd. Pbddana not knowing the English customs, and from the 
high spirit of the Vehnavar^ Imd prepared his liouso so as to have all 
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the inroatos killed, and the house set on fire. On the captain making 
the demand of his appearance at the court to plead, he went inside and 
shut the door, hut losing heart to transact all the tragedy, it was ma- 
naged in part by a servant. The result was the murder of all the inmates 
Pkddana included. llie door was then thrown open. The officer 
grieved went away, and left the disposing of the bodies with Bangaru 
Yasama and Subrahmanyan ; who, as they passed, spat on them, and 
had tliem carried out heels uppermost as dogs arc carried, and then not 
buried, but merely covered with a little earih, exposed to beasts and 
birds. The Chittur court had an examination of the outdoor servants 
but no guilt attached to them. The maiiiiseript leaves off without any 
mention of the death of SoBRyiiMANYAN which is otherwise known to 
have since occurred hy a cancer on his back slowly and with extreme 
torture. Bangaru Yasama is said to he still alive. 

Remark . — The preceding abstract is not much more than an index. 
A translation of the entire manuscript may be made hy me another 
time. A notice ot‘ the manuscript is entered in the Des. Catal. Vol. I. 
p. oOG. It is more than usually correc t as far as it goes, and will be 
found in most of the leading points to liarmonize with the foregoing 
outline. 

D. MAIIRATTA, 

1. A roll of country paper, without title, mark or numher. 

The contents of this roll consist of copies of three letters addressed 
by Kagu Natiia Yadava to Nana Farnis relative to a disputed suc- 
cession to the t!>ronc at Pooiiah, In answer to communicatioiis from 
Nana Farms-, (the minister of state,) his correspondent Ragonauth 
gives him details of the strength and munitions of the subordinate rajas 
and chiefs, the Nn^/jore raja, and the Guicovarf or raja of Gujerat^ 
being among the number. Various details are added as to battles, and 
connected circumstances. The letters are written in the midst of the 
circumstances which they de.scribe ; and might be of use to a historian 
engaged in narrating the events of that particular period, comparatively 
recent, but they are too minute, and local, to admit of abstract, wdiich 
besides does not appear needful, since a brief index pointing to the ex- 
istence of such correspondence may here very well suffice. 

The roll attracted attention from its decayed and injured condition. 
A little trouble being sufficient to put it into a permanent form it was 
restored; for papers of such a sort may acquire an additional value 
with time. 

2. Another roll, a little larger in size was found on examination to 
have been filled with statistical details, concerning the boundaries, pro- 

3x2 
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ducts, revenues, and similar matters, of the Peishwa’s dominions, of 
which Poonah was the capital. But being torn, damaged, transposed 
and in part lost, any attem))t to restore 4t was given up ; and the loss 
probably is not of any consequence. 

3. Copy of an ancient record of the rulers of Chandra-g'irL 

Manuscript Booky No, 45. Countermark 735. 

This book on examination proved to be an interesting (though very 
brief) chronicle of the Yadava race, which formed one of the early 
dynasties of rulers in this country. 

The record is said to have been extracted from all the documents in 
the fort of Crishna rayer, relative to |ie rayer dynasty. 

The commencement of the Yad iva dynasty is dated from Sal. Sac* 
731, (A. D. 808-9,) beginning with Srirangha Yadava Raya la, and 
the dynasty is continued downwards to the foundation of the fort, concern- 
ing which there is a little, apparently fabulous, matter. Tlie fort was 
first called Deya Durgamy by Yadava Rayalu, in Sal Sac. 9iJ9, (A. D. 
1007-8.) At a latter period one of its rulers meditated an invasion of 
Vijrtyanagaray but abandoned his intention on discovering the power 
and resources of Cuishna rayer. The conquests of the latter are brief- 
ly alluded to ; and the circumstance of the Gvjapnti j)rince, giving his 
daughter to Cuishna rayer to cement a treaty of peace with him, is men- 
tioned. The date of Crishna raycr's death is fixed on the 8th of 
Caviikeya month, Sal. Sac. 1452, (19th or 20th November, 1531.} 
In all twenty-seven princes of the Yadava race ruled, during 339 years, 
(an average of 12^ years to each.) The name, of Deya Durga was 
changed to Ciiundra-giriy by one of the race, for reasons specified. The 
country came under Muhammadan rule in Sal. Sac. 1687, (A. D. 
1665-6.) The names of these rulers are given : they governed, in all 
during ninety-five years. 

There follows a descriptive mention of the fanes, and other sacerdotal 
buildings erected, or endowed, by the different rulers of this dynasty : 
Tripetty being the principal one. 

Remark . — This document claims a full translation. It possesses 
considerable internal evidences of authenticity ; and its evidence in his- 
tory is required. The book is damaged though to a less degree than 
many in this collection. 1 have had it restored for the being better 
preserved, pending its full translation. 
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E. SANSKRIT. 

Palm~leaf Hooky No. 17. Grant^lm Charncter, 

^opy of an Inscription on copper of ^add Sivu Muhd rayer. 
Recapitulation of the lunar race?, down to Yavati ; of whose lino 
I.*?VARA Rayen was born. Na rasa R ^yknjTimiviaji Nar \?imm a Raven, 
ViRA Narasimma Raybn, Crishn a Rayer, Acityuta Payer ; the two 
latter were half brothers, sons of Vira Narasimma RAYER,bv different 
mothers : (here some letters are loat or left out, so that there is no 
intelligible meaning ;) Sadaswa Rayen. In his time the inscription was 
recorded, Sal. Sac. 1478, in the N ala year, in Mttvgtt'io month, on Sun. 
day, a new moon day, and eclipse. At which time, peculiarly adapted 
to religious donations, certain Ijpds and nunieious villages were given 
by the rayer, being then in t/e shrine of Vitalesvuvu Sraniiyjow the 
banks of the Tung hh idra river, to Romnnnjdchdvya at ^ri Peramhury 
the different villages and lands being in the ?ieighbourhood of that place. 
Ilic usual sloca at the close is not given, a leaf perhaps being wanting. 

Note. — It is doubtful whether the donation was to Ramanuja, in 
his life time, or to a shrine first established by him ; the latter from 
dates, and attendant circumstances, seems to be most probable. 

Conclusifm. 

My report for the throe months inclusive from the beginning of Octo- 
ber to the end of December, 1887, here finishes. It may perhaps 
appear, that the abstracts, herein given, offer results of considerable 
importance. It is however sup<*i finous to add any further observations 
to thpse already given, at each step of the investigation, 

MadraSi December 1837. 


II. — Some account of a visit to the plain of fxoh-i-Dfirndny the mining 
district of Chorhandy and the pass o f Hindu Knshy ivilh a few 
gene r id observations respecting the structure and confornintion of 
the country from the Indus to Kabuli Dy P. B. Loud, M. B. in 
Medical Charge of the Kabul Mission. 

[Communicate J by the Government of India.] 

A parallel of latitude drawn through Kdlabdghy and west of the In- 
dus would present a remarkable difference in the course of the mountain 
chains as observed to its north, and south sides. In the latter direction 
the Solhndn and Kdla ranges, the one of which may be looked on as a 
continuation of the other, generally preserve an almost perfect parallelism 
with the course of the Indus ; while on the other side every range, and 
they are numerous, from the Himdljya and Hindu Kush to the salt range 
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inclusive are at right angles with the direction of the siream. In other 
words the genera lUne of the former is north and south, of the latter 
east and west. It is of the latter and the country th8y include that I 
would at present more particularly speak. 

In addition to the general course of the chains thus laid down, there 
is another fact subordinate yet of no less importance towards determin- 
ing the physical formation of this part of the country. When the two 
mountain ranges have for some time preserved their parallel east and 
west course, the northern is observed to deflect or send off a branch 
towards the south, while a corresponding deflexion or ramification of the 
southern chain comes to meet it, and the plain which otherwise would 
have been one continued expanse ^ast to west is thus cut into a 

number of valleys, the longitudinal axL of which however, is still in 
general to bo found in the same directioii. If we conceive these valleys 
to be few, spacious, and well marked towards the north, and south, while 
in the central or KoJiat region, they become small, numerous, and 
crowded so as to resemble a tangled maze, or net work, wo shall have a 
just general conception of that tract of country west of the Indus, which 
may be familiarly described as lying between Kabul and Kdlabdg/i, 

Unquestionable geological facts, such as the structure of igneous rocks, 
poured out under strong pressure, the presence of fossil shells, &c. lead 
rae to the belief that several if not all of these valleys were at some 
former time the rc'ceptacles of a series of inland lakes, and the nature of 
the shells found (principally planorbes and paludina^), seems to indicate 
that the waters of these lakes had been fresh. In lU‘s manner -three 
grand sheets of water separated by the mountain deflexions before alluded 
to, would appear to have occupied the entire country from Kabul to 
the Indus, and their basins may now be distinguished as the plains 
which afford sites to the three cities o1l Kdbuly Jaidlahady and Peshawar, 
The drainage of these basins is most tranquilly carried on by the Kabul 
river which runs along the northern edge of each, conveying their 
united waters to the Indus ; but in former times when more energetic 
means were necessary the mountain barriers burst and the shattered 
fragments and rolled blocks, that now strew the Khaiber pass bear tes- 
timony to its once having afforded exit to a mighty rush of waters, while 
the Gidergalla (jackal’s neck)^ or long defile east of the plain of Peshd* 
war clearly points out the further course of the torrent towards the 
bed of the Indus, whence its passage to the ocean was easy, and natural. 
While ! 5 it Jamrad I had an opportunity of observing a fact which strong- 
ly supports the idea I have ventured to propose for a well which the 
Sikhs were employed in sinking within their new fort of Fatteh Garh^ 
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and which had already proceeded to the depth of 180 feet, had altopfe- 
ther passed through rolled pebbles of slate and liniestoue, the consti- 
tuents of the Kkaiber range of hills. But the wells of reahawar, gene- 
rally twenty or thirty feet deep, never passed through any thing but 
nuid and clay strata. Now the fort I have mentioned is situated at the 
very mouth of the Khaibev pnsSy and Peshawar is twelve or fourteen 
miles distant towards the other extremity of the plain. If then this 
plain were once the basin of a lake, into which a stream had poured 
through the Khniber pass, it is obvious that such a stream would at its 
very entrance into the lake have <loposited the rolled pebbles aiid 
heavier matter with which it w^as charged, while the lighter mud and 
clay would have lloatod on to a^onsiderable distance ; in other words, 
the former would have droppedrat Jumrad, the latter gone on to Peshd- 
WOT, and this is precisely the fact*. 

C!onn(‘ct(‘d with tli(‘r<' three basins and joining that of Kabul almost 
at a right angle from I'he north, is the plain of Koh-i-Danutn (the 
mountain’s skirt), which stretches away to the vei*y foot of Hindu Kush, 
and gi\es exit at its northern end to four several routes^j" by which 
that chain may be passed. It is an extensive and fertile plain, bounded 
on all sides by priiniiive lulls, those to the north, east and south, being 
cliiefiy of slate including all the gradations from eday to mica, and even 
at tiine«i closely bordering upon gneiss ; while the ridge to the west 
shows the bare granite, and it is at the base and along the windings of 
this, tluit occur the \in€'yards, orchards and gardens of :Shnkar~d in d, 
L>t(dif' and Lsh^rkhech so famed in the commentaries of the emperor 
Babkii. 

The plain is about forty miles in length, with a mem breadth of per- 
haps sixteen or eighteen. Mountain streams^ pouring down from each 
of the four jiasses I have mentioned, and bearing* tlieir names, unite 
their waters in its centre, and atford fai-ililies for irrigation \Yhich }ia\e 
been b\ no means neglected; the mulberry, the \ine, the walnut, the 
almond, with peaches, apricots, melons, and lields of cotton, tobacco, nice, 
wheat, barley, juwari and other grains occur iu the richest abundance. 

Naturally anxious to visit a place of wliich we had heard so mucli, 
and the praises of which the Afghans are never tired of reciting, we 

* No mere irruption ot water from a mountain take would have time to grind 
down masses of rock into boulder, pebble, gravel and sand. These deposits are 
rather attiibuted to very long continued action of ocean beaches, or mountain 
dehitns.— F.d. 

i' From a point towards the centre of the phua (Dush-l-Bmjram) I found the 
belli ings of these four passe'« as under : — 

Panjthar pass, bearing N. SShahcl, 15 N.*\V. Parwan, 25 N. W. Ghorband, 50 N. W. 
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availed ourselves of the first opportunity afforded by a slight inter- 
mission in our business and started from Kabul about the middle of 
October ; Lieutenant Leech, and myself having the iarther intention 
of proceeding to the top of Hindu Kush, he for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the pass, and I to pick up any stones, plants, or animals that 
might occur in the way. 

Our first day’s march was sufficiently barren, being chiefly occupied 
in passing over the low slaty ridge which separates the valley of Kdhul 
from that to which we were proceeding, but on the second morning 
having gained the entrance of ^hakar^darrd^ our entire road w^as one 
succession of gardens. The trees had already put on their beautiful 
autumnal tint. The mountains exhibit ifl the grandest varieties of light 
and shade. Clouds still lingered amongst their ineq\ialiiies and rested 
here on a speedy cliff, there on a lengthened streak of snow which, deep 
in a ravine, had resisted the whole force of the summer’s sun. The dead 
nettle, the thistle, the dog-rose covered with hips, the may with its 
glistering hair berries, the wild iqint, fennel, lavender, and a thousand 
other well known plants perfumed the air or recalled our recollections 
to our native land. The morning w^as cairn, grey and autumnal. We 
were filled with a tranquil pleasure. 

Our tents w'cre ])itched at the entrance of ^^Bagh-i-Shah^^ a garden 
planted by Shah Taimur. We entered and found it spacious and 
beautiful thougli in decay, many of the loftiest poplars (Chinars*) had 
lately been cut down by orders of Muhammad Abkar Khan, but so 
great was the abundance of shade, that their fall would scarcely* have 
been noticed had they not lain in onr path. At the farther end w^as an 
ascent which we climbed and from which the most glorious prospect of 
vale and hill, sunshine and sliade, mountain and rivulet, garden-and 
woodland, burst on our view. There had formerly been a garden house 
on this spot, and beneath we could perceive where the water dammed 
in had formed a Like, but the dam was destroyed, the lake was gone ; a 
decayed tree had fallen across the bed of the rill which had formerly 
supplied it, and its waters diverted from their course had spread them- 
selves over the adjacent flats, and converted them into plashy swamps. 

It struck us as not a little singular that amidst so great a profusion 
of vegetation animal life seemed all but totally extinct. A few 
magpies, sparrows and pigeons with an occasional chikor ( Tetrao 
rufus ) were the sole representations of the winged tribes, as were a 
sroaJHizard, and a frog, of the reptiles. The gi eater number we were 
told hud emigrated for the winter towards the warmer regions of Jal&- 


* Platanus Orientalia. 
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lahdd and Peshdivavy and even some as the Kalang or Indian crane to 
the plains of Hindustan. The thermometer in our tents at this time 
ranged between 45° and 65° Fahr. 

We lingered for three days amongst those delicious vales, passing 
slowly through Shakar-dai'ruy Kit-darra and so on to Tstalif, but the 
snow began to fall rapidly on the higher hills, and it became evident 
that our attempt on Hindu Kitshy must be made immediately or 
relinquished for the season. Without further delay, therefore we left 
the skirts of the hills and marched to Chtirikary a flourishing town 
towards the northern extremity of the plain, wdiere a few hours sufficed 
to make the necessary preparatio»^s for our excursion. 

The entrance of the Ghoi banj^ pass by which we meant to penetrate 
was hut four or five miles in a northwest direction from the town, but 
though the foot of the mountains was thus near, the road through them 
was no less than fifty miles in length before it led us to the top of the 
pass over Hindis Kiish, by which the? great caravans from Tartary or 
Turkist in annually arrive in Kabul. As the Uzbeks at the other 
side of the pass are notorious slave-dealers, secrecy and dispatch were 
alike advisable ; accordingly on the morning of the 1 8th October, equip- 
ped as Afghan horsemen and accompanied by four mounted attend- 
ants, and a guide to whom alone we had entrusted our plans, w^e 
marched from Chaiikar and halting aii hour at noon to rest the horses, 
succeeded by sunset in n*aching Sherikni the last inhabited spot at 
this side of tin? pass, from which however it was still distant eighteen 
miles. In the course of this day’s journey we had first come on micace- 
ous schist, dipping to the N W. at an angle of about 45°, which soon 
however increased until the strata became perfectl} vertical. Gneiss 
then succeeded, but soon gave way and the mica slate again came up 
graduating insen‘^ihly into black slate, intersecte<l by numerous thin 
veins of quartz, and presenting in the neighbourhood of Sukht-i-chenar 
a large, valuable though uiiwrought, iron mine, of the kind usually 
denominated red sparry iron ore I This gradulatioii of the micaceous 
into clay slate is well shown in some of the spccimcna I w^as enabled to 
collect, and which with specimens of the different ores mentioned I 
hope when an opportunity presents to have the honor of forwarding. 
In the mica slate immediately over the entrance of the pass, and on 
the very summit of the hill, occurs a vein of silver ore which how- 
ever appeared to me so poor that it would scarce pay the expense of 
working. 1 heard of a much richer vein in the pass of Panjabir^ 
which was said to have been worked to a great extent in the time of 
Ihe Bhagatais, but this I had not one opportunity of seeing : during the 
3 u 
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march granite once or twice made its appearance, shootinp^ up abruptly 
through the slate. It was of a large open grain approaching nearly 
the species termed graphic. Wherever the valleys opened advantage 
had been taken of it for the purposes of cultivation, and we passed 
several little green spots, containing mulberries, walnuts, fields of 
barley, and a dwarf cotton, which, though in pod, did not exceed six or 
eight inches in height. Next day the formation was extrem(3ly simple 
and well defined. At first we had a mica slate iu strata running nearly 
east and west, and dipping at an angle of 73” a little to the west of 
north. To this succeeded gneiss in irregular blocks, with contorted 
lamin® gradually changing into regular strata, tlie dip of which (in the 
same direction as that of the mica increased until they became 

perfectly vertical, and then came up flie granite, forming the last six 
miles of the ascent, and shooting up above the pass in such precipitous 
peaks that the snow which lay thick round their base could find no 
resting place along the sides. 

The road had risen so gradually that it was not until within 12 or' 
13 miles of the summit that we found the ascent becoming so rapid as 
to cause the stream which occupied the bottom of the valley to cascade, 
nor did w^e ourselves experience any considerable difficulty until we had 
arrived wdthin a mile of the pass. It then became very steep, and in 
consequence of a partial thaw of the snow, very slippery and dangerous.. 
The horses fell and appeared much distressed. We were obliged lo 
dismount and proceed on foot, and in so doing wo met the goods of a 
Kafila which had reached the opposite ^ide of, the pa^^^, but in V^onse- 
quence of its slippery state had been unable to proceed. A fresh sup- 
ply of beasts of burden had been collected on tliis (the south) side, and 
were waiting below while the goods were being transported over the 
summit on men’s ^shoulders. As this w’^as on the 19th October it will 
serve to give a fair idea of the early period at which this pass becomes 
impracticable. We learned from the persons rmployed in collecting 
toll that in ten days more at furthest it would be finally closed by the 
snow, after which time no Kafila could venture. The reports of the na- 
tives had informed us the per.sons ascending this pass were frequently 
seized with giddiness, faintness, vomiting, and the other symptoms usu- 
ally described as occurring at considerable elevations, and though we 
ourselves experienced nothing of the kind, yet we see no reason to doubt 
the general correctness of the story, as we estimated the total height 
of tdib pass as little inferior to that of Mount Blanc. This is a point we 
regret exceedingly we had not the means of determining in any precise 
mode. A tlierniometer which we had brought with the intention of 
ascertaining the boiling point of water on the summit was unfortunately 
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broken on our first day's march, and u barometer was too cumbrous and 
ostensible an object for persons wishing' to avoid observation. How- 
ever from calculations made by Lieut. Lkech {to whose survey I refer 
for all topographical details), respecting the rates of ascent at portions 
of the road, we felt inclined to conclude that the total height could riot 
be less than 1.5,000 feet, and comparisons which 1 have subsequently 
been able to make with other passes in the same range, the height of 
which I ascertained, aflord me assurance that this is by no means an 
over-esthnato. 

We searched in vain on tlie top for the Kirm i harf or snow- worm, 
tlie existence of which is contider-tially aifiriued by the natives who ac- 
counted for our want of miccc.;^ hy sa}ing that fresh snow had fallen, 
and tliat the worm was only to. Ibuiul on that of last 3 "ear. In that case 
itv*? existence at least on this pa&s must he extremely limited, as it would 
be hard to name a month in which snow^ does not or may not fall here. 

At the time of our visit the snow, vvliich on the southern face extend- 
^ed in any quantity to a distance of not more than four or live niil(?s, on 
the northern, reached eighteen or twenty; and at a sui)seqiieut period, 
November 9tb, vvlien 1 made an attempt to go into Ta $’khtaii by tiie 
pass of and met with no siiow until within ten miles of 

the summit, it actually on the nortluTii fac(' e\l ended GO miles or nearly 
four days’ journey. Tins is a fact which forcibly arri‘sted my aiteutioa 
as the reverse is well known to be the case, in the Jlimalaya chain where 
snow lies lower down on the soutlnn'u face than on the northern, to an 
extent eorrespondiiig* with 4000 perpendieLdar descent. Lut tlie 
Himdlfn^a and the llinda have the same aspeci, the same general 

direction, lie nearly in the same latitude, and in fact are little other than 
integral parts of the same cliaiii. The local circumstances how'ever 
connected with eacli are precisely rever-ed. The Himalaya has to the 
north the elevated steppes of central Asia, and to the south the long 
low^ })laiii 3 of Hindustan. Hindu Kush, on the other hand, has to the 
south the elevated plains of Kabul and Koh-i- Daman between live or six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, while to the north stretch away 
the depressed, sunken and swampy flats of Turkistdn; Bullch, according 
to Captain Buunes, being only 1800 feet, while Kunduz at which 
1 am now writing is by the boiling of the waterf not quite 500 above 
the surface of the ocean. 

‘ * 'Hio Upoer district in the Panciin valley i» called Alang ; the tnouatain paas over 
it Sir-Alang ; i>ir simply meaning head or top.—Mr. Elpuinstons writes it SauUh 
Oolong, 

f The mean of three therqaoraetcrs which had been carefully boiled and registered 
at the bea level. 
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I should mention, that since commencing this report I have been 
agreeably interrupted by an invitation in my professional capacity, 
to the court of Mebr> Minau Bey, the chief of ^Kunduz, hi ac« 
cepting which, anxious to explore a new route, I first in company 
with Lieut. Wood, N. I. attempted the valley of P(rrwdn and pass 
of Sir-Alangy but being repelled by the depth of snow and a vio- 
lent storm which came on just as we had reached the summit, we 
were obliged to return and go by the road of JBdmian. In this way 
I have been enabled considerably to extend my acquaintance with the 
chain of Hindu Kush, and shall therefore venture one or two observa- 
tions further respecting it. A core of granite, and resting on it a deep 
bed of slate, are the prominent featurescin its structure. Tlie direction 
of those as well as of the chain itselrr.is generally from east to west, 
and as a consequence of this its largest and most open valleys will na- 
turally lie in the same direction, while the steepest ascents will be met 
with in proceeding from south to north. This u-priori induction is 
perfectly confirmed by my experience. The pass of !Sh •Alang and 
the pass, as it is called par excellence, of Hindu Kush, are both met in 
an attempt to proceed north, and the roads leading to each are for 
wheeled carriages perfectly impassable, while the vale of (Jhorband, 
which runs east and west througli the heart of the mountains for thirty 
or forty miles, would admit of a coach being drawn the greater part of 
the way ; and the Homian road, which has in every part been traversed 
by heavy guns, is so nearly in the same direction that iiujighdty the 
point at which it turns the extremity of Hindu Kush, though 80 miles 
in a direct line from Kabul, is according to Lieut. Wood’s observations, 
but ten miles north of the latitude of that city*. 

The granite that forms the summit of the entire ridge is from the 
pure whiteness of the felspar and the glossy blackness of the horn- 
blende of a very beautiful appearance. A peculiarity was observable 
in its structure wheire we first reached it, which I do not remember to 
have seen before. The hornblende had become so collected in patches 
through the rock that tlie whole looked as though it were a conglome- 
rate containing dark-colored pebbles of a previous formation, nor was 
it witViout a closer examination tliat 1 was able to satisfy myself as to 
the real nature of the fact. These concretions were always of a sphe- 
roidal form, varying in size from a diameter of two or three inches to a 
foot ausd upwards, and evidently possessed of superior powers of resis- 
tance ; for in cases where the mass of the rock had suffered from wea- 

* See Lieut. Wood’s survey for this and all other toposrraphSeal details alluded to 
on the Bdmim and Sir -Along roads. 
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tbering or been fractured by some external force, these were frequently 
seen uninjured and protruding in rounded nodules beyond the general 
surface. A similar fact, if I mistake not, has been noted by M. Brong- 
NiART as occurring in a granite of Corsica, and taken in connection with 
Hall’*s experiments on the fusion and subsequent refrigeration of basalt, 
it forms a most interesting link in the chain of evidence which goes to 
connect granite with rocks of undoubted igneous origin. This same 
peculiarity of mineralogical structure was again remarked by me when 
1 came on what 1 thence conclude to be part of the same outbreak of 
granite (though at a somewhat diminished elevation), between Agrahad 
and Saighun on the road north of Samian^ and it is not a little re- 
markable that it was here acccjAipanied by an almost basaltic arrange- 
ment of the rock. This is so Evident that Captain Buhnes in his for- 
mer journey, viewing it merely with the 03'e of a traveller says, “ Cliffs 
of granite blackened by the elements rose up in dusky but majestic 
columns not unlike basalt,'* Next to the granite lies the great slate 
formation I have mentioned, and which must be considered as including 
gneiss, mica and clay-slate of numerous varieties, with chlorite and other 
subordinate slates, as well as veins of carbonate of lime and quartz, the 
latter sometimes attaining a thickness of two or three hundred yards, 
though more frequently from a few inches to two or three or four feet. 
Of all these the gneiss appears to occupy the inferior position though 
this is by no means constant, on the contrary every possible alteration 
may be found amongst them. The formation is of very great extent 
reaching in le..gth from Aitok, where we tirst came on it, in the form 
of black roofing slate, to the longitude of 100 miles west of 

Kabul. It probably extends much farther, but I speak only of what I 
have seen. 

Its mean breadtli may be safely stated at between twenty and thirty 
miles, at least three perfect sections which I have made of it were all 
fully of that extent. It runs in the first instance north of the basin of 
Peshawar, bard, blue, non-fossiliferous limestone*, which we had 
traced upon it from Hasan AhduU parting from it at the Gidergallay 
and going round to form the southern edge. It is then continued 
north of the basins of Jalalabad and Kdbul, sending down the two 
southerly deflexions or outlying ridges which mark their ancient mar- 
gins, and which we traversed by the Khaibur pass, and that which leads 
through Tiyen to Balkh^ distances of thirty and twenty-five miles 
respectively. A smaller slaty ridge separates Kabul from the plain of 

* The same Dr. Falconer informed me, which from its being so generally found 
along the base of the Himalaya chain, i<^ usually termed sub-Himalayan. 
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Koh-i^Ddman, and when you have arrived at the summit of this and 
attempt to go north you again meet with this same slaty belt of thirty 
miles in thickness, which must be traversed before you reach the granite 
core of Hindu Kcish. In short to attempt a generalization mori& exten* 
sive perhaps than 1 am strictly wai*ranted in offering, though derived 
from many sections in various directions, I would say, that an observer in 
passing south, from the top oi Hindu Kush, to the parallel of Kdkt&dghy 
would see tirst a core of granite with coating of slate, as in the grand 
mountain chain ; next a core of slate with a coating of limestone as at At- 
and Khairahad ; then ancient hills of limestone, hard, blue, and non- 
fossiliferous, as in the ridge between Peshdwar cxid. Kohat; then a core 
of more modern limestone (fossiliferous With a coating of new red sand* 
stone as in the hills south of KohaUixwd fiien would find himself amongst 
aluminous clay, sulphur, gypsum, bitimiiuous shale and rock-salt which 
occur near JLachi, Hni<iel hhail and Teriy and are thence continued south 
to the parallel 1 have mentioned terminating the gronpe. 

Respecting the slate 1 shall only add that north of the Kush it ap- 
peared to be by no means of the same extent or importance. After 
passing the granite I have mentioned at ^aighmi^ I again caino on it ; 
but it did not exceed four or five miles in breadth, and its place seemed 
occupied by silicloiis sandstone and fossiliferous sandstones which here 
are of immeiibo depth ; as liowever I have rather turned than crossed 
the ridge in my way to Tat kii^tany 1 have not examined it at each side 
and under biinilar circumstances. 

Subordinate to the slate formation, limestone both prkvnitive and se- 
condary occurs. The former in vast cliffs overhangs the upper part of 
the valley of Par wan, and exhibits numerous and large natural cavities, in 
one of which the water of the valley is engulphcd and does not re-appear 
for a distance of two miles. The general color of the limestone here 
is of a light gray and striped, but masses of it which have fallen from 
above and lie in the water-course are often of a daz.jling whiteness. I 
cannot say I met with any of this same formation in my way up to the 
pass of Hindu Kush, but an extensive limestone formation winch I shall 
have occasion to notice agaiu, is to be found in the Ghorbatid valley 
and affords a matrix in which occur ores of antimony, iron, and lead. 
Still further west on the Bdmian road near JuhreZy I again met with 
this same limestone, grey and crystalline. In vertical strata, and running, 
east ant\ west, and 1 learned that immediately to our south in the hills 
round Midan it affords quarries of white marble, which it was further 
said might be had along the back of the whole range west to Herat and 
south to Kandahar. At the former of these places it has been worked 
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from time immemorial, but at Kabul its existence was unknown until 
the (lays of the emperor Shah Jehan*, to whom it was disclosed by a 
Herdti stone-cutter, wlien he was occupied in the pious task of erectina;- 
a mausoleum to his great progenitor Babkr. The marble for the 
mosque and tomb of tliis structure which still exists, though sorely frayed 
by time, was brought at immense expense from Delhi ; hut the marble 
pavement, as well as the materials for the enclosure that surrounds the 
whole, were in consequence of the Heratts suL»gestion derived from the 
quarries o\'Miditn. The marble is not equal to that of Delhi, but still lias 
a pure color, an open crystalline texture, and is commeinltMl by tlie 
workmen as 3 dclding readily to the cliisel. From the unskil fulness of 
tlie workmen employed in raisii.^ it, large slabs are with ditficuliy pro- 
cured, and in consequence thej/price is high, four rupees being charged 
for a slab, a guz-]- square, In its rough state at the cpiarry. 

In this part of its course (weviV Jnbrez^, the limestone alternates with 
mica and clay-slate, and a stratum of it again occurs a few miles fur^ 
ther, — one at Sir-ckeshmeh, It is not more than a mile or a mile and a 
half in breath ; but it suilicos to give birth to the beautiful and abun- 
dant spring from winch the place derives its uarue {Sir^ucheshmeh-^ 
literally, fountain’s head), and which forms the true source of the Kabul 
river. 'J weuty miles furtlu-r on, between Gurdan-i-Dewa7t, and GuU 
^ahni, linicstoiie once more appeared in tlie form of a very thin vein, 
about 150 feet in breadth, jicrfcctly conformable with the strata of 
slate which enclosed it : and here again it threw' up a spring which, 
howt^ver unlike the former, was deeply impregnated with iron saline 
matter, and ahuudance of carbonic acid gas, that caused the whole to 
olfervesee as tliough it were boiling. Idiis spring has many medical 
virtues attributed to it by the natives, and is extensively used as a tonic, 
particularly for impaired powers of digestion, to which 1 have no doubt 
it proves serviceable. Its temperature was 51‘^ Fahr. which probably 
is somevvliat below its natural standard, inasmuch as it was surrounded 
at the time of observation with melting snow. The temperature of the 
well of Sir-thashmeh, uearlv" iu the same parallel of latitude, I had ascer- 
tained two days before to be 54*^ 5', ami another well also from lime- 
stone near Agrabdd, half a degree further north, 1 found to be 54®. 

I would here remark that the temperature of wells, as generally 
taken without reference to the formation in which they occur, must 
needs be a most imperfect, indeed erroneous, method of approximating 

* Nfy iuformant said Humaiyun, but as the insciiption on the tomb shews It to 
have beau erected by Shah Jkhan, 1 have trausfeired the story to bitn. ^ 

. About three feet ^ngUsh. ^ 
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to the mean temperature of the place, inasmuch as different rock for- 
mations, like different metals, vary much in their power of conducting 
heat. Thus, a well at Peshawar gave me a temperature of 64®, while 
one at Attoky almost under the same parallel of latitude and at the 
same altitude above the sea, was as high as 78‘\ the therinometer at 
sunrise in each case standing about 80®. But the well at Peshawar 
was in loose clay, mixed with vegetable mould, a notoriously bad con- 
ductor of heat, wliile that at Attok was in hard black slate, which would 
thus appear to have a very different quality. Again a well at Agrahad 
in limestone, latitude 35” north, shewed a temperature of 54® Fahr. 
while another in slate a few miles further north, stood at 48”, the al- 
titude of both being nearly equal, 'and'the thermometer at sunrise be- 
low the freezing point ; so that in this instance also, the slate would 
appear to have had superior powers of conduction. To pursue this, 
however, would lead me too far from my present subject, besides it is 
time I should come down from the top of the mountain, which we did, 
though not until we had gratified our curiosity vrith many a longing 
glance down the snow-clad vale that led towards Turkisiduy and indulg- 
ed our loyalty in a libation to the health of our youthful queen as the 
first of her majesty’s subjects, indeed wc may add of Europeans, who 
had succeeded in surmounting this celebrated range. 

We now turned our attention towards the vale of Ghorhandy the 
opening of which, distant about 14 miles from the plain, we had noticed 
in our upward course, threading off to the south of west so as to stand 
nearly at a right angle with the pass we had travelled, ''fhe general lie 
of which was a little to the west of north. And nothing could be more 
striking than the difference between the two valleys. The one narrow, 
rocky, and uneven, with an average fall of 200 feet per mile, so that it 
was impossible it should even have contained any other waters than 
those of a rapid headlong torrent, while the other, that which we now 
entered was wide, level, and fertile. The primitive rocks had retired 
to a distance of from one to three miles, and within them was depo- 
sited a secondary row of small rounded hills consisting of conglomerate 
pebbles and clay, and horizontal strata of fine mud, such as could only 
have been collected during a long series of years from the tranquil wa- 
ters of a scarcely moving lake. Along such a formation we travelled 
for about 15 miles, the hills 1 have described generally lying to the 
south of road, while the Ghorhand river, of a respectable breadth 
and not in all places fordable, run close along the edge of the slate 
which descended in steep cliffs on our north* But on reaching Suja>» 
gorh^ the hitherto uniform tints of the mountain were seen to be varie- 
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gated with red, green, and ashen grey, which on examination we found 
to be produced by ochre, red, indurated clay, decaying green stone and 
strata ot volcanic ashes. These indications of ancient volcanic action, and 
along with tlieni, efflorescence and sheets of sulphate of lime, the deposits 
of springs which had whitened large tracts on the side of the range, ex- 
tended along westward, as we continued our course to Chandiy — the vol- 
canic indications being generally at an inconsiderate elevation, and in 
most instances'^ capped by conglomerate or beds of clay to a depth of 
30-:i00 feet. The valley we were told, stretched away west and south- 
west, until it nearly reached to Huiniati ; but the upper end of it 
was inhabited by the Shdik a lawless tribe of Huzarahs who 

acknowledge no ruler, and rob every one that comes within their grasp, 
so that for a long series of^years, the road has been closed to the 
traveller and the inerchaiit- 

\Ve were therefore oblij^ed to terminate onr researches at Chandi, 
but it gave me no little pleasure, on a subsequent journey, to recognize 
the very same volcanic indication with basalt, and anzodaloid superad- 
ed, in the vale of Lifhuk^ which is distant about 40 miles southwest of 
the point where w'e were now turned back, and to be able to trace these 
indications throngli TopcAie up to Baniian itself, and finally to iden- 
tify by its niineralogical characters, as well as by its geological connec- 
tions, the conglomerate in which the caves of Bdmian are scooped, 
and its gigantic idols carved, witli the cotiglomeratc in the vale of 
Ghorband, in which we now proceeded to examine a more extensive 
and^iiore useful excavation. This was a lead mine which had been 
worked in the time of the Chagatais, but w'hich, from the ignorance of 
the Afghans or the troubles wdiich have so constantly beset them, has been 
totally neglected, insouiucli tliat the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
perfectly unaware of its nature, and viewed it w^itli a sort of superstitious 
reverence, as a relic of some mysterious folk of former times. They 
even made some difficulties about shewing us the entrance, and when 
they understood our intention of going in, earnestly attempted to dis- 
suade us; a few agreed to accompany us tvs torch-bearers, though the 
greater part shook their heads at their rashness. Hdving obtained a good 
supply of oil, and taken a compass that w^c might be sure of our way 
back again, we commenced our uiider-grouud exploration at the auspi- 
cious hour of noon, on the 22nd October, 1837. 

The mine is known by the name of Feringal*, is situated at the 

♦ In an iageoious paper on the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum, I observe Mr. 
Masson wishes to appropriate this as the cave of Prometheus. I am sorry to 
deprive him of especially for so ignoble a purpose as to convert it into a lead 
3 X 
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upper part of the district of Chtird^j about thirty miles from the entrance 
of the valley of Ghorhandy and on the side of a hill facing the east, at 
an elevation of about 250 feet above its base. The hill is composed 
beneath of quartz rocks, above conglomerate, and between both is a 
thin, schistose layer, which, as well as the quartz, appears to dip away 
rapidly to the west. The excavation is entirely made through the con- 
glomerate, and descends to the depth of one hundred feet perpendicular 
before it reaches the ore, which is a galena or snlphuret of lead ex- 
tremely rich and valuable. The galleries have been run and shafts 
sunk, with a degree of skill that does no little credit to the engineering 
knowledge of the age ; but I am yet a^a loss to understand what could 
have induced them to sink a mine on^ the spot they have chosen, as 
there is not the slightest external indicafAon that I could perceive of the 
presence of mineral in the hill ; nor was it until they liad mined to 100 
feet perpendicular descent and an actual distance of more than half an 
English mile that they came on the ore. Perhaps had I been able to 
get to the back of the hill I might have found the mineral cro])ping out 
there, still if that was the case, why was the excavation not mad«‘ at 
that side ? One thing is evident that the works were commenced on 
knowledge and principle, not on blind chance ; for on arriving at cham- 
ber No. 1, a regular shaft, two feet square, and eleven feet deep had 
been sunk, and not finding the ore, they continued their gallery about 
fortj' yards, further to chamber No. 2, where the ore actually exists- 
Now at a first attempt (for there was no previous shaft sunk), to reach 
80 very near their object as six or eight feet, which was the totaf dif- 
ference in level between the bottom of the shaft and chamber No. 2, 
shewed an acquaintance with the lie of the mineral and the level at 
which they had arrived that could scarcely be exceeded in the present 
day. By the kindne'^s of my friend and fellow-traveller, Lrieut Leech, 
I am enabled to annex a plan of the w^orks and view of one of the 
chambers, which will at once afford a clear explanation of the wliolc, 
and save the necessity of entering into further details'^, 

The galleries were in some places so low that we were obliged to crawl 
on all fours, and this, added to the heat and smoke of the torches and 
the quantities of dust which we knocked in our progress, rendered our 
task not a little fatiguing, and at times almost threatened us with suffo- 
cation. '^The dryness of the mine was so perfect that putrefaction 

mines, Uuf eu revanche, 1 ean offer him the cave of Talagud, (mentioned in a sub- 
sequent part of this paper,) which being a natural excavation will probably suit him 
better. Major Wilforo Is for having the cave of pROMeTHRua at Auk^Serai, to 
whloh 1 know of but one objection, that there is no cave there. 

* This will be forwarded hereafter, not having rome to hand. 
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seemed almost at a stand still. One of the human skulls which we 
found, had the Fr;alp and hair attached to it, in a good state of preser- 
vation, and a porcupine which lay at the bottom of the shaft, though 
evidently long dead, was almost entire. 

The only living animal in the excavation was a bat, (Rhinolophus,) 
which I have preserved ; but the quills and other spoils of porcupines, 
with a great heap of their dung shewed this to have been a favorite 
resting place with them for many generations. The remains of oxen 
and slieep which occurred, had probably been taken down for the pur- 
pose of feeding its human inhabitants in former times, and this was 
rendered still more likely, frorn^tbe circumstance of the horns having 
been saw'ii off the heads of th^rains ; such a practice obtaining even to 
the present day, the object being to place on some rustic shrine (zearut), 
to which they are considered an appropriate offering. Half-burnt blocks 
of timber were in some of ;the large ( hambers, but we did not succeed 
in finding tools of any sort. 

From the number of galleries we had to examine on our passage 
downw’ard, before ascertaming the right rond, we were more than two 
hours in reaching Tie one, but our return only occupied 20 minutes. 
We did not roach the extreme limit of the excavation, as the fear of 
our oil being exhausted compelled us to limit our researches. The 
total time we remained umler ground was a little short of 3 hours. 
We veturnod to the external w'orld at .5 minutes before 3 of p. m. and 
found nearly ^lie whole population of the neighbourhood assembled to 
witness our resurrection. We retraced our steps the same evening to 
Kinchalc, immediately at the back of which is a mountain, from which 
aulimoiiy is procured in a\)undauce. The formation is black slate, 
and the ore is on the surface, so that it requires no further description. 

M^irdar simgan^ ore of lead, I liave not ascertained of vvliat nature, 
and my specimens are at Kabul while I am w riting at Kunduz, occurred 
in the valley under Kinchuk, and was also to be found on our way to 
Hindu Kush, under the village of K .shim. The ore is crystallized, 
and is generally picked up in lumps at the bottom of the valley, being 
distinguished as I was told, by its jiropcrty of drying with great rapidi- 
ty, so that the usual time of gathering it is after a shower of rain when 
all the other stones are wet. The mine of it is not known, but certain- 
ly must be very near, as these lumps are got in great abundance, and are 
said by the natives to be brought down by the stream, the source of 
which is, at most, but 3 or 4 miles distant. 

At Kinchufc and generally through this district, the slate was found 
reposing on quartz rock, which in other parts of the range seldom ap- 
3x2 
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peared. The slate was in many places black and crumbling’, (a variety 
described by MacCullack,) and looked as if altered by fire. 

In a limestone hill, west of Fuligird, occurs another minfe of antimo- 
ny like the former on the siu-face, and on our way to visit this, we 
unexpectedly hit on a very maguificont natural cavern, which we ex- 
plored (having sent back for torches), to the distance of three or four 
hundred yards ; but without finding bones or indeed any thing to reward 
us, except tlic sight of some very large and transparent stalactites. Th.e 
cavern was situated almost on ilie summit of the hill, 2000 feet above 
the Chorband valley, which with its river now lessened to a silver thread, 
and its gardens of apricots, mulberries, ^nd almonds, in their autumnal 
livery, looking as tliough tliey had been j^ainted on the lofty and per- 
fectly barren mountains, which every wlmre towered above them, had a 
singularly beautiful and almost magical appcara»ico. 

’This hill is based on quartz rock, between which and its limestone 
cap intervenes a bed of decaying mica slate about 500 feet in thickness. 
This has a gentle dip (lO*") towards the southwest, and the limestone, 
which is grey, and crystalline, lies conformably on it. 'J'he mouth of 
the cavern is marked by a wild almond tree which grows ov(jr it, and 
seems to spring from the hare rock. Theia* is a second openhig about 
100 feet lower down, but the rock is so preci}>itous that this can only 
be approached through the cavern. Iron ore occurs so abundantly 
through the entire range that I have thought it unnecessary to particu.. 
larizc its localities. The richest 1 have seen is the black p'on ore near 
the pass of Hajf^cghak^ where it forms entire bills by itself; but from the 
difficulty of carriage and total want of fuel its value must be consider- 
bly diminished. 

Copj)er is not to be found in the parts which I have visited, all the 
specimens brought to me were from the neighbourhood of north 

of Peshawar. They were principally malachite and peacock ore> 
and seemed rich in metaL 

I heard of the existence of lapis lazuli in the vicinity of Puligard^ 
and sent a man to search for it in the direction indicated, ])ut he return- 
ed unsuccessful. 

Zinc in the form of its effloresced white sulphate, known here by the 
name of occurs generally through the volcanic region I have de- 
scribed, as do also sulphur, sal-ammoniac, ochre, and nitre. There is a 
salt spring at Ninnakan^ which lies between Ghorhand and Kairshana ; 
but salt fo^ domestic purposes is generally brought from near Balkh. 

The influence of petrifying springs has been extensive in this district ; 
some of them are still at work, others closed up by their own deposits. 
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the Gharband mines^ and Hindu Kush. 

In the neip^hbourhood of Lohuk they wore particularly abundant, and in 
one place, the hf^ds cut through by a torrent shewed a thickness of 50 
feet, the individual layers not exceeding 1 to 3 iiHihes. 

On our way back through the plain of Koh-i~ Daman we paid a visit 
to Reg-roivan (the ilowing sand), which has long boon an object of 
wonder, and veneration to the natives. It is simply a bed of loose 
sand on the slope of a hill, which if set in motion b}'^ any cause, as by 
the wind or by a man, rolling down from tlie top, produces lengthened 
sonorous vibrations not unlike those of the string of a bass-\iol. The 
fact is mentioned by Baber who compares the noise to that of drums 
or nagarehs, and a corresponding fact has been noticed as occurring at 
Juhhal Tor cjn the shore of the Red Sea. On my way into Kabul I 
noticed two other similar thou^i smaller collections of sand on project' 
ing liills, and in all cases these projections faced the soutli. The sand 
is such as would proceed froij^ the disintegration of granite consisting 
chiefl}' of <pnrtz and hornblende, but there is no rock of the kind near- 
er than the oj)posite side of the plain. yV west or southwest wind 
would certainly have no didiculty in transporting it this distance, and if 
so brought it would naturally colh‘ct on the projections 1 have men- 
tioned, which are at right angles with the general be of the hill-raiigc 
here, and form so many rocks or corners. 1 am hardly as }et justified 
in making any inference respecting the frequency of such winds, but I 
may state the siinph* tact that on referring to my register for the 20 
days, I spent in Knhul, September l20th to October lOth, I find tliat 
during 14 days of them, t’oese winds prevailed. 

We returned over the Dusht i Baghratn which antiipiarians seem to 
have fixed on as the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum. The num- 
ber of eoins found heri' principally Grecian and Cufic, is immense. 
?vlr. Masson last year procured no less than 35,000 ; and during a halt 
of a few hours, twm children era])loyed by laeutenant Wood picked up 
from 20 to 30. 

On my arrival at Kabul I had the gratification to find a message 
a waiting me from 8 n E e r iM u n A M mao M i n a o B e y, req nesting my pro- 
fessional attendance on his brother who lias Jong snfh'red from an eye 
complaint. 

The conse<pience is that I am now with Captain Bu uses’ permission 
passing the winter in Ktinduz, wliilc LicnteiiaMt Wooo, who accompa- 
nied me, is on his w^^y to investigate the source of the 0 , vhs . 
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IIT. — Epitome of the Grammars of the Erahuiky, the Balochky and the 
Panjdhi languages, with Vocabularies of the Barakyp the Pashi, the 
Laghmani, the Cashgariy the Teerhai, and the Deer dialects. By 
Lieut. R. Lsbch, Bombay Engineers, Assistant on a Missiori to Kdbuh 

Grammak of the Brahuiky Language. 

This language is spoken throughout the Khilnship of Khaldt, the 
boundary line of which may be drawn through Harrand, Shall, Kokak 
and Keck, and the district called Garamsel ; the handwriting is Per- 
sian, as well as the letters of the alphabet with the exception of a 
peculiar I something near the Devanaguri oS, and a t pronounced with 
a strong emission of the breath from the roof of the mouth. The 
Brahuees say that their original country^ is Halab (^Aleppo), and that a 
great number emigrated to Ealochistctn, about 20 generations ago, 
under a chief of the name of Kambar, from whom there arose the 
tribe called Kambrdnees, now the first in consequence, and in which 
the Khanship is made hereditary. 

Alphabet. 

The system of Romanizing adopted is that now generally followed, 
formed on the Italian pronunciation of the vowels. Besides the Nagari 
consonant the Brahuiky makes use of the Arabic ^ and and in using 
that character the / is sometimes pronounced like the last n in the French 
non, or the Sanskrit anuswara. The cerebrals are marked by ft dot under 
them. 

Gender. 

There is no termination to express the gender in this hmguage ; but a 
separate word narrangd is prefixed for the masculine and tuddaghd for the 
feminine, as narranyd ch'uk, a male bird, mddaghd chuk, a female bird, and 
these are only used in order more particularly to define the object, which 
is never at first mentioned but in the common gender. 

Declension of JVouns. 

As I consider the word case to mean state, I can no more allow the 
words ** of a horse" to be the case or state of the word horse" than I 
would consider one and twopence to be the case or state of a shilling. 
There is 1 think accordingly only one case in English, which is the original ; 
and only two in Hindustani, ghord, the original or nominfitive, and ghore 
the inflected state prepared for the addition of the post positions*. 

There is only one case for nouns in Brahuiky, which is the original or 
nominative as hull, a horse. 

A noun is joined to another to form one compound idea in the following 

To denote posse.ssion nd is introduced between the two words as huhnd 
hurra, a horse’s colt. 

* The author we think mixes up the notion of (jrammatical case with inflection. 
The casus or accident in which the noun or name of a thing may be placed quoad 
other things, as whether it be the agent, the Instrument, the object, the possessor, 
or the deprived, may be as legitimately expressed by prepositions or postpositions as 

by inflections. We do not however feel at liberty to alter the text.— Ed. 
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To denote abstraction an is introduced as vwfaTi asit, one from two and 
hulian ditar, blood from the horse ; ustat dud, wishe«j from the heart, 
denote donation ne or e is added as ddde yete, give to him, 

T'o make a noun the irintrument of a circumstance cne is added^ as zagh^ 
merie, with a sword, from zngkm, a sword ; latene, with a stick, from lat, 
a stick. 

To make a noun the cause of a circumstance an is added, as tapdn from 
a wound, the original case being tap, a wound. 

To denote inclusion ti is added to the noun, as Sharti, in the city, 
from shar, a city ; jarignti kasktme, died in battle, from ;V/7?9 battle. 

Position is denoted by adding at to the noun, as dd Kasarat duzare, 
there is a thief on that road, from kasai\ a road, speaking of a road as a 
W'hole, or by adding ni as Kasarai piru araghase, there is an old man on 
the road, in the limited sense. 

To denote approach or directiori di is added to the noun, as P Haidrd^ 
hndai kawd, I will go to IIydraba\l*. 

Superposition is denoted h}'^ the addition of d, as huli d, on the horse; 
katd tikhakh^ put on the bed. ^ 

Companionship is denoted by the .iddition of to, to the inflected case of 
the pronouri'-', as ueto hafar, I will not go with thee, from ni, thou. 

* IVumher, 


There are some words that remain the same in both numbers, and either 
the verb must poml out to which they belong, or an adjective of quantity ; 
for instance hull is the Brahuiky for a horse, and horses can only he ex- 
pressed l>y the addition of such a word as the adjective many, as “ baz 
many hoises ; or by such a verb as are neighing, tawdr ker, as, the 
horses are neighing, hult tawdr ker ; the horse is neighing, hult tawdr 
kek. 

But to conform to old established usage and ns the word huti is said 
by some to have a plural,! subjoin the word, declined through all its cases. 


Singular. 


N^oiu. ^ huli 

(ren. liulina 

Dat. & liuline 

yibk hulia^i 


Plural. 

huhk. 

hiilita 

hiilite 

hulityau 


Declension of a Compound Noun. 

Sliaranga nariiia... a good man. 

Singular, Vluiuil. 

Nnm. sharangd narina sliaranga narinaghak 

Gen. sharanga narinami sliaranga narinaghata 

Dut, & Acc. sharanga narinaic sharanga nariiiaghate 

Abl. sharanga nariimghaii sharanga iiarinaghatiyan 


♦ Wluitever name may be given to them, the Brahuik! inflections are evidently 
nearer to the Saiiski it than those of most modern dialects; and this militates 
against the deiivation of the tribe from Aleppo. Compare the followiiigJ- 


Sanskrit. 

Nominative S. ah P. 4h 
Insti'umentive ena 

Objective 6ya (ne for nouns in i) 

Ablative at (chungeahle to an &c.) 

Genitive nah (for nouns in i) 

Lorative c, t, or tah 

The accusative or second case alone seems wanting, being supplied by the dative 
or, properly, objective case. The plural cannot so easily be traced unless we suppose 
bh to be changed to /.—Ed. 


BrahuiLi. 

. a P. a 
cue 

ni (hultne from hull.) 
4 a and 4t 
i\k as hull, hulin4 
at ti 
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Comparison, 

There are no regular affixes for comparison^ but the force of the degrees 
may be expressed in the following manner. 

DA juwari e that is good. 

Da juwAnosite that is better. 

DA kiilan juwnnosite that is better than all. 

DA edaii jiiwaii e. this is better than that. 

Da kuL lueettyan doulatmaiid e. He is richer than all the Meers. 
Pronouns. 


Of the first Personal Pronoun. 
Singular. Plural. 


Z^om, 

I 

I 

nan 

we 

Gen. 

Kana 

my 

nana 

ours 

Dat. 

Kane 

me 

naiie 

us 

Abl, 

Kail) aa 

from me i.anyaii 

Second Personal Pronoun. 

from us 


Singular. 

Plural. 

K'oju. 

Ni 

thou 

num 

ye 

Gen. 

NA 

thy 

" num A 

yours 

Dat. 

Ne 

thee 

name 

you 

Ahl. 

Nyaii 

from thee 

num} an 

from you 


Third Pv6onul Pronoun ; proxhnate-denionstrutive verbal^ 
dad this, Sans. tat. 

Singular, Plural, 


Z\om. 

Ha 

this 

dafk 

these 

Gtn, 

Datiii 

of this 

^ daft a 

of these 

Dat. 

Dade 

to this 

dafte 

to these 

Ahl. 

J>;Klan 

from this 

daft} an 

from these 


Third 

P€rso7taf Pronoun. 

, remote, remote^ 

od. 



Singular. 

Plural. 


Xom. 

Oil or 

0 that 

ofk 

those 

Gen. 

Oiia 

of that 

oft A 

ol those 

Dat. 

Ode 

to that* 

ofte 

to' 'those 

Ahl. 

Odan 

from that 

oftyna • 

fiom those 


Third Pei'sonal Prv 

loun, remote ed. 




Singular. 

Plural, 


Norn. 

E or ed that 

efk 

those 

Gen. 

Eua 

of that 

eftA 

of those 

Acc. Sz Dut.Ede 

to that 

efte 

to those 

Ahl. 

Ed An 

from that 

efiyau 

rom tliosd 



Reciprocal Pronoun. 




Tenat, 

seif. 




Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom, 

Tenat 

self 



Gen. 

Tena 

of self 

The same. 

Dat, 

'I’ene 

to self 




Ahl, TeiiyAn from self 

Tenpatcii, among themselves, (Apas men.) 
Interrogatives to animate beings. 

Si ng uln r . 1 *lural. 


Nom, 

Der 

who 

Gen, 

Dinna 

whose 

Dat, 

Dere . 

whom 

Ahl, 

DerAu 

from whom 


The same. 
Ill der us. 


who art thou } 


num derrure, who are you ? 
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To inanimate ohjects. 

Singular. 

^ Ant whiit 

Ara of which 

Relative pronoun. 

Ara whichever 

Correlative pro^ioun, 
riaTYio tliat one <ir the same. 

Ara ida ki jnvan, e kane hanio darkar e 
Which thing’ soever is good, that 1 require. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

Amro, wliat sort, as, o amro hnndagh a sc, what sort of man is that > 
lifindunos 7 ut hfindnno.9 ode, I am so is lie ; nek rnpaiye okhadr are, 
liovv many rupees are aliout you ; nkhndr ki 7if tes nnmo hftndr, i halev, 
I wiH take as many as you will give ; dohko zeho^i ^aif ns khannt husar^ 
It, sucli a heauliful woman 1 saw in the bazar; ki wnk wahna zaif as asak 
handanos asak ki idland phinit, ohT such a woman the image of a rose. 


Pngs of the tveek. 


Junia 

Friday 

Shishambe 

Tuesday 

Avval i }iaf*^a 

Saturihiy 

Char shamhe 

M’^ednesday 

Yek shanibe 

Sund.'iy 

Panj bhambe 

Thursday 

r>ii sham be 

Alondav 




Cardinal Cambers. 


One 

asit 

'I'w enty 

hist 

'(’wo 

i rat 

Twenty-one 

hist o yak 

I'll roe 

muhit 

Twenty-two 

hist o do 

Four 

ch:ir 

l\vent>'-llirce 

hist o feiii 

Five 

panj 

Twenty-four 

hist o char 

Six 

slia'*.h 

Twenty-fn e 

hist 0 panj 

Seven 

haft 

Twenty-jsix 

hist u shash 

Eight 

liasht 

Twonty-se\ en 

hist o haft 

Nine 

nu h 

'I’w enty-eiglit 

Inst o ha'-ht 

Ten * 

dah 

Twenty-nine 

bist o iiuli 

Eleven 

) iizda 

I'birty 

see 

'I'weJve 

fliidzd.i 

Forty 

chil 

'I’ll ir teen 

seiizda 

Fifty 

panj ah 

Fourteen 

ehanda 

Sixty 

shasht 

F ifteen 

])arizda 

Seventy 

haft ad 

Sixteen 

sluuizda 

Eiglity 

aslilad 

Seventeen 

havda 

Ninety 

na\ ad 

Eighteen 

hazda 

Hundred 

Sad 

Nineteen 

iiozda 



Ordinals. 


Fractions. 

Awal 

first 

Miskliali 

a quarter rupee 

Elo 

second 

Nem 

half 

Aiustimiko 

third 

Shashai 

three quarters 

Oharniiko 

fourth 

Panj pa 

one and a quarter 

Panjmiko 

fifth 


(lit. five quarteib) 


Conjugation of the verb substantive. 

Present tense. 

Singular. Pftn'nl. 

1st person 1' asitut I am alone Nan asitun We are one 

Slid y, Ni asitus I'liou art alone Num asiture We are one 
3rd ,, Od asite He is alone Dafk asitur They are one 
This is rather an example of the auxiliary verh^ asit signifying one. 
3 Y * 
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Present tense of the verb substantive. 

Singular. Plural. 

I' aret I Nan aren We are 

Ni ares Thou art Nnm arert You are 

OU are He is Dafk arer They are 

l.v^ Imperfect. 

I asut I was Nan astin We were 

Ni asus 'I'hou wast Nfim asure You were 

0(1 asak He was I>afk asm* Tliey were 

^nd Imperfect. 

V masasut I was heinp: Nan inasasnn We wore beinp: 

Ni niasasus Thou wast being Niini inasasure You were being 

Oil masas Ho was being] JX'ifk innsasu Tliey were being 

Perfect. 

r masnmit T hadbeen Nanmasamin \Ye had luen 

Ni maaunus Thou hadst been Num niasunuro You had been 

Od mas He had been Dafk niasuini 'J'hey had been 

Future tense present. 

1 marev I will now be Nan ifiaren We vvill now be 

Ni mares 'J'hou wilt now be Num inareii You will now lie 

Od marek He will now be Dafk inai er They will now be 

Future tense literal. 

V marot I will bereafter be Nan maron We will hereafter be 

Ni maros 'I'hou wilst hereafter he Num rnarode You will hereafter be 

Od maroi He will hereafter he Dafk maror They will hereafter he 

Imperative. 

Ni mares Jle thou Num marere Be you 

Od mare Let liim be Dafk maror Let them be 

Subjunctive mood. 

Preceded by agar if. ^ •» 

I' masut If I might he Nan masiin • If we might he 

Ni masus If thou mightest be Num niasude If you might be 

Od inasuk If he might be Dafk inasur If they might be 

C-oNJUGATioN OF the Verb To As/c. 

Jnfnitive or verbal substantive, harrafing. 

V harraffira I ask Nan bariafon We ask 

Ni barraffisa Thou askest Num harrafore You ask 

Od harraffik He asks Dafk harrafur They ask 

Imperfect. 

V harraffenut I asked Nan harraffeuun We asked 

Ni liarraflenns Thou askedst Num harraifenure You asked 

Od harralFerie He asked Dafk hnrraiTenur They asked 

2nd Imperfect. 

J'harraffeta I was asking Nan harralTena We were asking 

N harrafTesa Thou wast asking Num harraffere You were asking 

Od harraffek He was asking Ofk harraffera They were asking 

Perfect. 

T hai^lbifesasiit J had asked Nan harrafesasun We had asked 

Ni harrafesasus Thou hadst asked Num harrafesasure You had asked 
Od Itarrafesas He had asked D^fk harrafesasd They will ask 
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Fature Tense. 

V harrafot J will ask Nan harrafenun We will ask 

Ni harrafos Thou wilt ask Nuni harrafonure You will ask 

Od harrafo^i He will aisk Dafk hanarenu They will ask 

Imperative. 

Harraf Ask thou Harrafbo Ask you 

Subjunctive. 

Preceded bj’ ngar if 

P harrafiit If I mit^ht ahk Naii harrafiina We nii^ht ask 

Ni harrafus If th<ni niii^htest ask Num harrafiide You might ask 

Od harrafuk If he ini^ht ask Dafk harrafur They might ask 

Ci) mpou nd Fu t u re. 

P harrafiv 1 shall have ask«^l Nan harafiiia We shall have asked 
Ni harrafis Thou shalt have asked Niiin harrafere You shall have asked 
Ocl hairafoi He shall have asked Dafk harrafeniire The}' shall have asked 

• Advi HR*;. 

Amu, to-day ; pufp, to-morrow ; juilmc, day after to-morrow ; hude^ 
day after that; Icudramns, day after that ; duro, yesterday ; mulkhudu, 
day before yesterday ; kumulkhudii, day before that ; kudir mulkhudu 
day before that; ewadai, formeily ; nvinjan, midday ; dtgar {tire pare") 
afternoon ; nem fsfutf, midnight ; awn! kopds, the first }>ahar ; irdt nii 


hopds, the second pahar ; nm^tami /iojnis, 
fourth pahar. 

third pahar 

; chdnne kopds, 

Dasa 

now 

A rade where 

Chi wakt 

when 

Ginki 

after 

/iT/iudk on tliis side Hand on 

yes 

Dade 

liere 

Araka whence 

A Iia 

no 

p:de 

there 

Burza above 

Mat 

fors.iko 

Pesiian 

.Ait 

Shef below 

Awal 

at first 

F ah tl 

in 

Jagai instead 

Zu 

tpiickly 

Mur 

beyond 

Harde every day 

Bega 

in the evening 

Hanank 

as far as 

I ska as far as 

Asi asi wakt 

i, sometimes 

M adana 

late 

Pa da again 

Mada 

slowly 

MustJ 

near 

A rang! wherever 

Hamengi 

there 

Char man 
kuudi 

on all sides 

Moni opposite 

Rasta pa ran 

on the 

right side 

Chapa 
pa ran 

on the left 
side 

Has enough 

Ha moil 

even so 

Ham 

also 

Par^e instead 

Baghair 

besides 

Guda 

but 

Pahnad succes- 
pahiia- sively 

dati 

Haiidoan 

even so 

Mujibat 

Beeva 

according 

to 

merely 

Knear, Baghar 

as kanek;, near me 

Conjunctions. 

without 

C>o, and 
go there ; 

; lekin. but ; 
p^rak, speak 

Ade 

ki, that ; ede hi nak, go there ; 

; pap, do not speak. 

Interjections^ 

y holla ! armdn, what a pity 1 

ede hlmp, do not 


3 y 2 
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Kasar 

Hiich 

Kuchak 

JChards 

Beesh 

Pish! 

Dir 

Tufak 

Zaghm 

1 spar 

Kds 

Shalwdr 

Jfheri 

Mochdi 

Top 

Do 

Nath 

Khan 

B^mus 

Ba 

Duvi 

Khaif 

Kdtumb 

Pifihkou 

Bish 

Barot 

Baj 

Mon 

Kopa 

Suroch 

Puii 

Zil" 

Pid 

Khiid. 

Pas 

Roiink 

Kalakh 

Mdr 

Masid 

Arwat 

Eelum 

Bav 

Id 

Lumm^ 

Tkt 

Balia 

Ilia 

Zaif 

KhaW 

^andabe 

Kahar 

JChWH^il 

Jif^aruia 

JC/ihleijiJa 

Kastar 
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road 

Mon 

black 

camel 

iT/iisun 

red 

a dog 

Piwn 

white 

an ox 

AT/nirrun 

blue 

an ass 

Samo 

bottle green 

a cat 

Pdshkun 

yellow 

bre«ad 

Hanen 

sweet 

water 

Kharen 

sour 

musket 

Be 

salt 

sword 

Turund 

salt, adj. 

shield 

Nyari 

break l ast 

coat 

Basun 

heat 

breeches 

Se/c/^a 

sliade 

waistband 

Daspak 

bandkercliief 

shoes 

Dey 

S\lll 

hat 

IstVr 

star 

band 

Nokh 

new moon 

foot 

Tub! 

full moon 

eye 

Billa 

bow 

nose 

Sum*^ 

arrow 

lip 

Math 

billy goat 

tongue 

Ura 

bouse 

ear 

Detik 

east 

head 

Sharo 

good 

hair 

Gando 

bad 

beard 

Chuk 

bitd 

rnustachoes 

JChiikfiO 

crow 

back 

Gunjishk 

sparrow 

face 

Dan dan 

tooth 

shoulder 

Or 

finger 

elbow 

Kat 

a bedstead 

knee 

Daydar 

g>*ound 

nail 

Kont 

carpet 

belly 

Moz 

boot 

bosom 

Bedi 

n boat 

pudendum 

M ash 

mountain 

entrails 

Pit 

stick 

cheek 

Kh^av 

fire 

son 

'i'anab 

ro]>e 

daughter 

Bai 

grass 

M'ife 

DarakAt . 

a tree 

brother 

Alu 

a fruit 

father 

Zardald 

a fruit 

sister 

Shaftald 

a fruit 

mother 

Hinir 

a fruit 

paternal aunt 

Suf 

apple 

father’s mother 

Tdt 

a mulberry 

father's brother 

Shahtut 

ditto 

woman 

Slnjit 

a fruit 

stone 

Nar^doonch 

a fruit 

table 

Jhpedar 

u fruit 

angry 

Kamin chol 

pellit 

glad 

Ahingar 

ironsmith 

w olf 

Zargar 

goldsmith 

chittd 

Mollt 

milk 

lion 

Avdast 

excrement 
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JChnsi 

butter 

Qfidh 

clothes 

Khiiresh 

ghee 

Noth 

flour 

GViala 

gi-ain 

Ciwazee 

diversion 

I^irish 

cheena 

M 11 ch 

fist 

Shal 

cloak 

Daskalla 

glove 

Bunga 

a ring 

Men 

mud 

Gwiiiid 

long 

Muiu 

hare 

Muriy/iun 

broad 

D:i<5f/<ar 

kid 

ITurr 

deep 

Sor 

lamb 

Darich 

door 

KhixA 

ram 

Kapiis 

cotton 

Drai;^ 

false 

Kas 

blanket 

Jiindh 

south 

Drasam 

goat's hair 

Biiigun 

hunger 

Sil 

leather 

Bast 

true 

'^i’aho 

wind 

Kutba 

w est 

Kaskun 

dead 




0)maments of Women. 


Davani 

forehead ornament Chandan har 

large net 

•lumuk 

large gold Bug 

Daswaiia 

bracelet 

Durr 

large silver ring 

Babink 

bangles 

rhuio 

nose ring 

Pttdink 

anklets 

'rouk 

necklace 

Gbalav 

ring 

Taw iz 

charm 

Khyal 

mole or 1 


Mis 

Brinj 

Ahin 

Folad 


Sujf 

Shorah 

(Tokudt 

Vilpil 


Til 

KftoUm 


Sa 


Brinj 

Sd 

Beclir 

Zad chobali 

Khnzin 

Khacbal 

Koot iM 

Moochnak 

Litik 

I’as 


Metals and implements , 


copper 

brass 

iron 

steel 

lead 

saltpetre 

sulphur 

pepper 

elephant 

wheat 

rice 

fle^li 

stew 

haldee 

a deer 

a mule 

hindev^na 

tweezers 

sail 

small round pan 


Tal 

plate 

Kudina 

bammer 

Kadsan 

wooden basin 

^oghXw 

inoi tar 

KhVL\ 

pestle 


Trees on the Mountains. 

Kh\xX, 

Birudi 

Apuds 

Ma^/tuinba 

Q vvan 

Peepal 

Saishar 

Kasood 


Trees. 

Kotor 

Shampashtir 
Brislie 
Adchiii 
Bootav 

The grasses are 
Katal Kashum 

II awe Gorkav 

Pootar Gvvasht 


Biindi 
G id pit 
Maiinouk 
IVlanguli 


Hinak Ro 

Barak come 

Toollak sit 


Vjbrbs. 

Bathmarak get up 

Khachak sleep 

Bashkabota awake 
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Ver^s transitive. 


Kunakh 

eat 

Cbattebo 

lick 

Dir kiinnkh 

drink 

Gatalbo 

bite 

Jfinsr karrak 

quarrel 

Gulam kar 

suck 

T\kh 

place 

Chatetabo 

BOW 

Tor karak 

wei^b 

Larigar kabo 

plough 

Harf bin 

take away 

JT/fnlibo 

fear 


beat 

S ima kes 

guess 

Harf hot 

bear away 

Zinclrna 

live 

JTAftlAfi karak 

fiiiisb 

Ndsa 

grind 

Halltak 

take 

Kaha 

die 

Harriho 

rip up 

H aimak 

run 

Halho hatho 

brinar 

H iiffk 

weep 

Taw4r kaho 

call 

Harrabit 

throw away 

Shair k/ialt 

sin^ 

Jlct^kai 

let go 

llati kai 

fiend 

JT/falt 

play (tune) 

Hubho 

look 

MakAebo 

play (games) 

iT^afto 

listen 

Sbukdr kashe 

whistle 

Hifv 

learn 

Jakha 

cough 

Phurka 

fill 

Hlcban 

sneeze 

Alaii/il mas 

stay 

Tufka 

spit 

Pira/fA 

break 

PilCibo 

shampoo 

Harriho 

tear 

T bad bo 

cut 

Shola 

pour out 
irive 

Tolk4 bait 

M ei'zh 

Ety 

Ilisab kabo 

count 

Halm aka 

flee 

Ma/r/icbo 

laugh 

Dirte klialt 

wet 

llebo 

leave 

Lill 

wash 

K/iarihff 

scratch 

Sw4r mark 

mount 

Musbkbo 

rub 

Bdz halbo 

kiss 

Redetabo 

roll 

Nathemurif 

kick 

Rad kes 

ff^rget 

Giri nety 

tie 

Sb Ill'll kar 

begin 

Gum kes 

lose 

Basbkfe 

distribute 

Qaena mala 

loosen 

Padai yety 

give back 

Bareme hamp 

load 

Kwasb mar 

rejoice 

Mu^h 

sew 

Wedhkar 

besiege 

Hef 

lift up 

M^rusb kar 

assault 

TiMta 

put down 

Aram kabo 

stop 

Shevma 

stoop 

Musun kar 

upset 

Dir kar 

melt 

'rammd 

fell down 

JTAalbo 

kill 

Bash mo 

get up 

Tdgh bafilk 

recline 

Biirzd kar 

open 

T4l4ri kabo 

spread 

Tafbo 

shut 

Chatetabo 

scatter 

Refbo 

deceive 

Dir chatetabo 

sprinkle 

arrive 

Tondd kes 

sell 

Rasebo 

Halbo 

buy 

Soqa kar 

wrap 

Chiring 

wander 

KadA^Aalbo 

dig 

Bardm kar 

marry 

Kabr kabo 

bii ry 
swim 
float 

Tholif 

shave 

T4r Malbfif 
Neahtdr .V^klbo 

Rai kar, (rawdna 
kar) 

dispatch 

Tul)i kAalbo 

duck 

Bdfiibo 

bo il 

Dbadbo 

land 

Sajji kar 

roast 

Berlai sw&r fna bo 

embark 

Bis 

fry 
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l^hvases and Dialogues, 

Greetings made in quick succession and together by both parties meet- 


ing. 

7^7/ wai basil s 

J>nr /i/ius 

AJak ned II ra/f/m 

Koiiiink, iiotlura kho 

Kabil iiedura A/ie 

Sliahar iiedura A'Ae 

Yar hainrab nedura kbe 

Shar dura khus 

l')ura /fAairati liua 

Dura kliajoadiis 

Sbukar ki busus 

Simkar ki naua urati basiis 

Ne JYAuda lies 

ITaidrawadiia kasar ara kani ^ 

Ara bale baratie 
Kane nishaii etabo 
E Haidrawadae kawa 
O Kareme i hech kaparot 
Agar nuni pare numa khataran 
kareme kev 

Da sluiharti nane kukud dut amoi 
Da bhahaina pin der e 
Da bliaharti sarkarna nialyat 
akhadr, e 

Da shaharna malyat bist paiich 
bazar i »alna nano 
Hi aut A/iom asoii.s 
Ee baz panth kaiinut dan dangaer 
lint 

Il^liya swa»* iniisut dam datvvat 
Ne niarare 
Ne inasadare 

Jiaz salainarek paida niasuni 
Duazda saliiai paida inasuni 
Alirana baz lahlik.u* are 
Da bill ilia !>aba a/r/iase 
luduni panj sadat souda karenut tena 
Imli e 

Jviaii karciuis ki souda kareiius baz 
niasuni 

Hiilia (dust kar swar niarak 
Sai mares kasaratduz baz are phulor 
ne 

Da kasarat dun arc eo dir kiinif 

Hai Ha ki kaii 
Ikifar iieto 
Ilarivii ee tune 
Kane ru:>.VAat yeti kuv 
iliipina bor baz tisa 
A’Aivaja tabare 
Baz tyesa da bertyiini 
Panj sark lev 


You are well come 
Well and liappy ? 

Are your sons wcdl ? 

Your brothers are tlioy ? 

A7)ur family are well ? 

Your city all well ? 

Your friends and companions all well? 
Are you well and liappy P 
'Ylie same 
Ditto 

Thank (God) you have come 
Tliariks that you come to my house 
Ooil has conducted you here 
Which is the road to tlydrabad? 
Wliat is it ‘ barabar* to ? 

Point it out to me 
I will go to Hyderabad 
1 will not do such a tluug 
If you t(dl me for your sake I will 
do the thing 

Shall I get a fo^l in that village ? 
What is the name of tli.it town 
In that city how much is the govern- 
ment share 

The produce of that town is 2500 
a 5 ’ ear 

What caste are you of? 

I Inive made a long march and am 
tired 

1 was oil horseback and am not tired 
Have you a son ? 

Have you a daughter? 

H as she been born many yejirs ? 

Slie uas born twelve years ago 
Is the army of the Ameers great ? 
Mdiat is the price of this horse ? 
Brother, 1 have sold the hors»e for 
five li and red 

You hav«» done w'ell in selling it, 
it is a large sum 
Alount (|uickly 

Take care, there are many thieves in 
the road, they will rob you 
Are there wells in that road that I 
may drink water? 

Are you going or how ? 

1 will not go with you 
I will go w’lth you 
<iive me leave I wall go 
Alany hers for a rupee 
It is enough 

What’s the price of these bers ? 

I will give five sarks 
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Hum aidane nmbarak mare iman 
salamat mare or hiije 
N^, aid mubirak mare 
Dade dah rupe, i yete 
Asi monu paisas ti farata 
Antal tifes ata ma^ar ua b^viia m^lap 
id^ as kaik 

ObandagZi nard hina 
Obanda^A jariirti kasktme 
D^de aind mir benifeiie /cAalat 

V Hydrab^de A'/»ananiit 
I' Hydrabade /^Aautaniit 
^^nlt halkuni pidati kana 
Aind basuni 
Ainu ya/t/ii 
GAala^Aka puskund 
Ab^ puskun afaa 
Dd ^Aalaiy^ak wadern a o 
Aha baft/itavvar ir^ tde da ghii\fighh.k 
barf(M\ut ba^Atawar 
D^ id a Hse khisund 
Iduin ara jagana khUun ase 
Mekurana AAisuu ase, yd Caiidarnd 
ite 

Jdum eta ^Audd chou oe arete jwao 
osit 

Dd TUpaind gidd ase 
Katume palif bo sbolbo 
Kand bute jod karene sahel 

Nabisht kabo da kdghazate 
Gudate sil 
Piun katd 

Shnharti rasenga ArAairat 
Peshaa hina gum inarak 


Brother, a pleasant eed to you, may 
you be happy 
And a happy eed to you 
Give him ten rupees 
I will not give a menu 
Why wont you give, will it be out of 
your father's property, that you 
refuse to give ? 

That man run away 
That man was killed in battle 
To-day the meer presented him with 
a dress of honor 
I have seen Hyderabad 
1 have not seen Hyderabad 
I have a stomach ache 
I'o-day is hot 
I’o-day is cold 
This fc^^d is fresh 
No ic is not fresh 
This food is of many days 
No 1 reaped it two months ago you 
baAAl awar 

This article is of gold 
Brother of what country is the gold ? 
Is it Mekraii gold, or is it of Canda- 
har ? 

Brother, God knows that but it is 
good 

This is a silver article 
Wash ami shave my head 
The gentleman has drawn my pic- 
ture 

Write on this paper 
Wash tlie clothes • 

Bleach them 

1 arrived safe at the village 

Get out, do away with your sell, 


Brahuina lute hich tipr*i 

Rupeiye halltak 
Sogou karak 

'I'eharito (p^n san) siAAaAA 
Hiilian shef mar 
Blshhai sw^r marak hull reshe 

ATAulisa kaneyan churokne kar 

Daryav AAarab masurie, dir ta kut^ne 
inachit masune 
na saile karak 

Kane kirem ure man sail kapana 
1 ' kh^rX baz AAan^nut 
Chira^Ae lagaf 
Chir%Ae kasif 

Daryav wahesa hinak mulkiite ^b^d 
karak gharibat^ ofk khush mutex 


fellow 

1 don't understand a word of Bra- 
huiky 

Take the money 
Hold fast 

Keep them to yourself 
Get down from the horse 
Get on a donkey, the horse has a 
raw 

You fear me so, that you have wet 
yourself 

The river is spoilt, the water has 
gone out. it has become shallow 
Look at the fun 
1 am busy, 1 can't look 
] have seen great trouble 
Light the candle 
Put the candle out 
River ! flow on and make the coun- 
try fertile that the poor may be 
happy 
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Raz sal zind mares 
Mathusalam hasht sad s^l zindmas 
qiida kask » 

Pii* dase i palasiit 
Gudati kanA. helho de^ ai 
1' 11 yd rab^dte iratu masunut 
Iratu Hydrabad ti aut karinus 

Brahiiin^ bull harfet disa Brahui 

nif'isiit 

Da shaharte jwano gudh paid^ maroi 

1' kodi as viat halev 
Dev A:^oiasanai kharid kanin kl 
'i d asika hukmat Kbudana na nak 
duk jod nuiror 
Ainu kfied kareiierie 
Da tutak iratu angiid bisir ^ 

I' Selnvaniska kav pirana zyaratae 
bedinii mehnat aMadr^e « 

O bite 1 liingusiit 
Da piille gaud kashe 
Od ichana 

Saliel» karie kiila kalkune 
Pusliad kareiie 

Kukudatiue jhale nana ^/labl^^alre 
kungo 

rupei kanean Mwaya 
jRoma p/idtine shola balun basunu 

A BrahuHiy Song, 

Gorj marev o main o lal 


Netu barev o chunaka ja\>an 


Pas bafes o inaru o Idl 
Tes tifes o chunaka warna 
Bambd,e salip u gul i lalali 
llandi Mano i,ne o chunaka warna 
Tend karo i,ne o gul i susan. 


3nd. 

Oh zabu nane dSr yety 
Nd dik hanenu nane dir yety 

Godi gidana nane dir yety 


Nddlk phudend nane dir yety 
3 z 


May you live many years 
Mathiisalem livexl for 800 years^then 
died 

The rain has fallen I have got wet 
Put my clothes in the sun 
I was two months in Hyderabad 
What did you do for two months 
at Hyderabad 

I have learnt the Brahuiky language 
and now 1 am a Brahui 
Is there any good cloth produced in 
that village ? 

I will take a score 
I take them to Khorasan to sell 
In a month by the blessing of God 
3'oiir hands and feet will be well 
To-day you are perspiring 
That mulberry will ripen in two 
months 

I will go to Sehwan to pay my devo- 
tions to Peer^ what is the hire of 
a boat ? 

I have heard that circumstance 
Smell that flower 
He sneezed 
Sir, 1 have a cold 
My nose is running 
Catch that bird it has eaten all my 
grain 

He asked me for two rupees 
Cut your iiair, it lias grown long 

l^ransihition. 

He, 

I wdll move as a censer round thee^ 
my precious little ruby ! 

She, 

I will come with thee, oh fair and 
loved youth 1 

He, 

You sa}' yes, but perhaps j^ou won’t 
come, my precious little rub}^ ; 

Now you will give, now you won't 
give, oh beautiful young maid. 
Don't stand on the terrace, my bright 
tulip. 

The old bawd will see you, oh beau- 
tiful young maid I 

She will make you hers,0 lovely lily! 

2nd. 

Oh zabu ! give me a little water. 
Water from those hands must be 
sweet ; 

Give me a little water, O mistress of 
(thy slave’s) house, give me a 
little water. 

Water from those hands must be cool. 
Give me a liitU water ^ 
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Char banda^/i hiniir hami'c\ mnsu ; 
isxsargar, asitnlkan, nsi darzi^ asi 
^akir; di ka gidfi darer hinar huk^ 
fnat iT^ud^na liinar Sidird seti hin^r- 
muhlbo A'&ofand jiga seti, sham tama* 
Hesur pat dir Kh^huve Ingafer 
itogh biser kangur U'lsurniaslatkarer 
fcenpaten sala kaning juwaiie darfe 
pdspdnl /t^abnrdari leaning juwune 
kul pdrer juwari toukal ATAudana 
Bwal ko war dinai trakan pi re 
kanai parer jiiwdii llunk aAtal ko 
warna^e tulltak nan harniusit A7ia- 
china zangar pare na war purav mas 
kane bashkes pare juwan ninikhach- 
bOjtrdkandamastiis Uiyh liallt Dange 
henge luira hamode bundas tamasas 
didsha^Aa tebhei hawalumas ziif as 
jo4 kare handa pataii oiid udr piirav' 
masoAAacLa baskare zargare zargar 
bashmas tiis maddriai mone badsa 
Side zaif ase dade tiA’/ioke diiru^t 
kare dakana hamrand kareme kasha 
tena ture kablia zarana tukaras tama 
kdrem kaning te saat jod kare touk 
phulo daswana banhi padink hba^Aa 
zaife wasat juwan mas o khacha 
basbkare darzi^o darzi damas tus 
mone hadsa zaife khnnii patua butus 
khan^ saat zewar iu ktisbk tena ture 
tamik gnclh mo^Aangati kus gudh 
pa'ijami kul gid» e ta bar h^l kare 
edkjj^Aellil bashkare fa/f/dre. FaMir 
bnahmastus mone hadsi zaife /cAan^ 
yakhudiwandi amro juwrioo 
soiif aae wait arm^n ki p^tase du,^ 
kare tenk khud4 in^ bar* 

katat dii zaife yeti onadawi ^mi 
xna« aaifft aali tam^ roshan mat ham. 
rikt baglimasu harkas p^re zaif ko. 


Four men set out in companj^, one 
a carpenter, one a goldsmitli, one 
a tailor, and one a fakcer ; they 
took with them some things and 
started. By the order of God tliey 
arrived at a desert place, a place of 
great fear. Evening set in, they 
brought firewood, they put uvuter 
on the fire, they cooked food, eat it, 
and as they were sitting had a con- 
BtiUation among themselves and a-^ 
greed, that it wiis a good thing to 
adopt some plan, and that it was a 
good thing tliere to set a watch and 
be on their guard. They all said well, 
by (iod's permission whose shall he 
the hist watch. Tlie carpenter said 
mine. They all replied, bro- 

ther, yonr's is the first watch, he 
seaUMl, we three will go to sleep ; 
the goUUmitli said, when your watch 
is hnished. awake me ; he said w^ell, 
<ri you go to sleep. The carpenter 
is awake and seated, reclines his 
licad, looks here and tliere, a log is 
lying by, lie takes it into hand ami 
begins to carve it. In fact he made 
a woman out of it, his watch was fi- 
nished, and he went to sleep, having 
awoke the goldsmith. The gold- 
smith awoke and seated himself, and 
slt»wJy turning round his head, ex- 
claims holla, here is a woman placed 
here, I conjecture this is the work 
of iny companion : he look out hia 
w'orkhag and a piece of gold, and 
began to work ; he made such orna- 
ments, aa necklace, earrings, brace- 
lets, bangles, anklets and put them 
on the figure which looked very well, 
he then went to sleep having awoke 
the tailor. The tailor awakes, 10 
seated and turning his head, saw 
the woman, saw that it was a wooden 
statue covered with jewels, he took 
out his working bag and stitched 
the following articles of dress ; a pet- 
ticoat, a veil, a piur of drawers, all 
which being completed he went to 
sleep having awoke the fakeer. The 
fakeer awakes, seats .himself, turns 
his head, and sees the woman, 
and says Oh ! God ; what a beauti- 
ful woman this is, what a pity she is 
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nai trakari p^re zaif ka i, tii- 
fihdnut zargnr pd,re zaif kanai sabt^k 
kanou darzi pirc ni pikungonus zaif 
kanai gud^ kanou jd ni^ita fakhtr 
pare zi\if kanni i dud karenut kand 
duwae ^/luddkahulkarene gudu zaife 
sahtaniane b archdr Ardalko kutar jang 
karer harchdr duye sak/it karer zaif 
wati a^it tdpdro kAarwokdii kasar 
scai tulin Musalinan as bare nana 
shard eke purer juwari Kharwxikdn 
Rai inasur basu kasarai wariids barek 
warnai AAandr tawar karer khiidaiia 
pinat sali^iiana sliarai kar warna 
sails jure babo kul binar gaj> karer 
warna pare zaif arade zaifttl duty 
balko wariiai nisban tisu waina zaife 
kAana tawar kave sbukar ke nume 
Kbtida bes da kana ar>\ate d i hh.uhiv 
hale biiuine kan't luaras zaifto ina- 
8une zaif raht?ni»a luare kaiiA etbo 
dd bairan niasii j.'ujg karer juirer 
/fdarwokau kotwalai sharna naiia 
sbarai ko jiarer jmvan rai uiabukan 
kot^’dltii pad sbuiia Jiana sliarai ke 
binar kotwiile AAiUiar purer kot>ial 
nana dabarx panjna sbarai karak 
pave ]):\bo kul gaj) karer jiare zait 
nrad<* purer dade Kots^al zaife A-Aaiifi 
pare niiin.i a^i ate haiiangira kueluu 
kak kuste yank d:\ kana ilumnl 
arwate binak fikin piranu ziyarat 
kana ilume kasifcnure zaif rasenga 
flurnna AAone yetbo dakul hairaii 
2 nasu kotwai daft AAalk pdre niobtu- 
inibo kustizftuk devanuine padsha- 
pAae numa jddd te haii*e ddft mob- 
fihd^Addure pddshd is kotwai nrz kare 
ftdheb kurban marev kana ilum binak 
pirnd ziydrat-de dd ahaAf/iS-ak kana 
ilume kttSttfenCi zaife Uarenu aiiiCi 


of wood ; I pray thee. Oh God, in the 
power of tby Godhead that you will 
put life into this woman. His pray, 
er was accepted, and life w«s given 
to the woman. It became light and 
the fellow travellers awoke. Every 
one said the woman is mine. The 
carpenter said the woman is mine, 

I carved her. 'I'h-s goldsmith said 
the woman is mine, those are my 
jevvels. 'I’he tailor said, you dirty, 
mouthed rascal the nomau is mine, 
tlie clothes belong absolutely to me. 
The fakeer saiil the woman is mine, 

1 |)rayed to God, and God heard my 
prayers and gave life to the woman. 
I'liey all four began to fight and to 
lay bands on the woman. One of 
them said, let us go, and sit on the 
high way , someMiissalmau may come, 
he vvill decide our quarrel ; they said 
well, let us go. 'l iiey started and 
seated themselves on the road, a 
young man was coming along, they 
saw* him. and called out for God's 
sake, stop and settle our dispute. 
The young man ^topJ)ed and told 
them to say on ; th»'y all went and 
made nothing but noise, lie said, 
where is the woman. They touched 
the woman with their hands and 
pointed her out to the young man 
who saw the woman, and exclaimed, 
thank God that he lias brought you ; 
this is my wife, nniny years ago, she 
went away and my sou was witli my 
Wife, she has arrived now, where is 
my son. Tliey all were astounded, 
and began to quarrel, 'rhen said 
they, let us go to tiie Kotwai of tiio 
City, he Will do us justice. J'Jiey said 
well, let us go, the Kotwai of the 
City will do us justice. rhey wetit 
and saw the Kotwai, and said, pray 
Kotwai do us five men justice. He 
said say on, they did nothing but 
make a noise, be said, where is the 
woman — they said here. The Kot. 
w6l saw the woman, and said, you 
dog cuckolds, this is my brother's 
wife. They went to tlie shrine of a 
certain saint ; you have killed niy 
brother, the woman has arrived, now 
bring my brother's corpse. They 
were nil confounded, the Kotw4l 
beat them all, and said, go ou you 
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tusasut b^z^rati cl^ lashkare hhan^t 
basu kane^ni nani sharai Kazak 
zaife AJ^an5 durust karet da kanai 
llumn^ arwate he sunut id shardghai 
silAeb d^ft^ pide harre paclish^ pare 
aaif aritde zaife mshintieu p^dsh^ 
zaife Jchank p^re kuste zimk hhurtim, 
a^Ar/4^k date kand chokari.e kilit zure 
d^ A'Aadr jdnd hir darene kand nidle 
etabo dakul hairdn masu pare dabo 
kulana pide harrabo eftd pidate 
harar zaife bardm kare pddsba. 


rascals, I will take you before the 
king, and rip up your bellies. They 
all went <ui before : the Kotwdl 
thus supplicated the king : Sire, 1 
will now sacrifice inyseU* ; my bro- 
ther went to make oft'erings at the 
shrine of a certain saint ; these peo- 
ple havt^ killed my brother and tak. 
en his wife. To-day 1 was sitting 
in the bazar and saw this nioh, who 
came before me to decide their dis- 
pute. 1 saw the woman and recog- 
nized her as iny brother’s wife; I 
have brought them before your ma- 
jesty, now rip up all their bellies. 
'1 he king asked where is the vruman. 
They pointed her out, and when the 
king^yiw her, be said, yog inipiident 
scoundrels, this is my slave girl, the 
keeper of my keys. She has taken 
awjiy an immense quantity of jew'els, 
now deliver up my property. 'J’hey 
were all confounded. He said, take 
them away, and rip up all their bel- 
kes. They vsere lipped up ; tlie king 
took the woman to wife. 


2nd. 


Asas ara^Aas pddshd i, u shar setl 
hukmat AAuddnii ode maras mas- 
mimdtend pi nek are Mu lid Mansur, 
mirta haft sdl mas bawalumata kas- 
ko o hind, kazind muzur mas huli- 
nd baidirand hukmat khuddnd aside 
Kdzi odai ghn samas ode /cdalk xndr 
oddn peshanmiis KazI pAre peshan 
mafa bfndn kdos mar pare ebe akul 
kduda raizdke meharbdwi ante onapda 
i ndmuzur hich mnfara mdr peshan 
mas shuhardn dare hind ka8arase,ut 
toukai, e Muddrid kare hind gidd 
dare hind kasarai piruarag base KAa- 
nd pdre l^nd hamrot pirangd pdre 
bar Hum knnd khmXe, ai bakikdn hi” 
ndr pirangdnd shahartl pirangd od 
tend in^i^^mdn kare pSranifd arnghe 
maaidaa aeak maaidas zebou ngt nan- 
ke gidarengd detamd^ matidnd rub 
mdrto, lagd bdwai tend pdre kane 


There was a man in the city of 
the royal residence, who by the 
decree of God bad a son uboin he 
named Mulla Mansur. 'I'lie hoy was 
seven years of age when his fatiier 
and mother died ; he ‘"rent a mb on- 
gaged himself to serve the Kazl as 
hursekeeper. By the decree of God 
one day the KizJ got angry and 
beat him, the hoy left the house ; the 
Kazi said, my boy don't go out, 
you will die of hunger. Tfie hoy 
said, oh fool, God is kind and merci- 
ful, don't say so, 1 will not do ) ou a 
single service. The hoy went out of 
the city and took what he had with 
him to the road. By the permission 
of God he went along with what he 
bad. He saw an old man on the 
road, and asked may I come with 
ou, the old man said, come my dear 
y my eyes, let us go. They went 
to the city of the old man who him- 
self entertained the boy. The old 
man had a daughter who was very 
beautiful, the night passed away and 
it became day. The girl's heart be- 
came fixed on the boy, she said to 
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hnndadto bai\\m yete agar tifesa 1 
tene kasifeva b^wat hairan mas babi 
ni hosh karak /^^ana wdda marak 
p^re toiibe nouzbilla kand arogh are- 
ham handdd nfak ham haudad bdwat 
bewasmas pena farzand alavta tend 
ustati pare ionkal A:Auddiid da6‘^arana 
hitnse li.ik nikcind dafta barame kare 
dude man vva/c/*t gidarenga aside war- 
nd pdre tend arwate cia sd kan tend 
niulkai pare rai makdri rai ma&u 
basu tcMidbharti dliiiiiat kul sha,arat 
bingasu Miilla Maribuuvd zabro arwa- 
tase kazi banda^/<e rai kare^Iulld 
dlausurnd ar’vatae kanto yari karak 
Kazina liite Mulld Maiibift* tend 
arwato kaivsiis don kane k/ialkune 
Kazi zaifa pare A/iantiyat kazi,e 
Kalam kes pabegai barak kand A/niiu 
tiyai kazi na banda^d Itina |>a(ishd 
sjfate bingas zaifna l)andM^/ie tend 
rai kare jKnlsba /aifa^Aae kanto yari 
karak banda^/t hind zaife pad-hand 
salami tliivS zaif pare inuliarak mare 
pad^iide sak*’n ki» adz bandagi pat 
iidnak kana AAank begai bares zaif 
rubA'Aat kare bind pdd^bde pare ''dbeb 
bcg.ii kareme na kareniut bdkul kas 
padsbd A'/iush mas wazir sifate binga 
saa zaifiivi tend eh(dvari,e rai kaie 
zaif gh'At} kanto ydn karak ehokan 
liina pare zaife zaif pare niubdrak 
mare wazir na nak kand A^auk 
begai bares zaif rusA/iat kare rai mas 
hind wazire pare sabebne miibarak 
marc kareme nd karonut biikul kdb 
begae wiizir A/nish mas wakil bin- 
g.'iaas sifate zaifna wakil tend cho- 
kan,e rai kare, zaif ghke kanto ydre 
karak choknri hind pare zaif pare 
niubarak mare kand Mantiai pa be- 
gai bares chokari liind wakile mubd- 


her father, give me in marriage to 
him, if you will iiut, 1 will kill my- 
self. Her father was astounded, and 
said, niy dear, consider yourself, 
behave as a modest girl, she said, 
'roube Nouzbilla, this shall be my 
husband, be oi no one. 'J’be father 
was at his wits' end for slie was his 
only child. He said in his own mind, 
by the permi.ssion of God, it i'. unu 
ten in the book of law make proper 
marriage. He tbeii mairied the two. 
Some time had jia-t away ; one day 
the man said to hi^» wife, let us go 
to my country. Siie an»weied, well 
let us set out, they .set out and came 
to hi.s city. Tiie whole people of the 
Milage lieaid that Muila Man-ur 
has got a pretty wife, the Kazi 
started bis slave off to Mulld Man- 
sur's wife (‘iaying) make my 
acquaintance" (the whole story of 
the Kazi Mulld Man»ur had l»e- 
foie told to his wife how the Kazi 
beat Inin) : ^he said by my eyes 
give the Kazi my salam and tell 
him to come tins evening: the Ka- 
zi'> slave went away. The king 
liad heard the woman’s praises, ami 
dispatched Ins slave to her. to a>k 
“imike my acquaintance:” the slave 
went and g-a\e the king's sal am ; 
the woman said long may he live, 
give the king my saiam and obedi- 
ence ; tell him I liave his feet on my 
eye-and tell Inm to come in the even- 
ing. ^ne dispatched the man who 
went to the king and said. Sire, this 
evening 1 b.ivedone the thing, you 
shall po-^itivcly ^o. 'I'he king was 
delighted. 'Mie Wazir had heard 
tiie [iraises of tiie woman and d,is- 
patched hi', skive girl to her to ask 
“make my fricmUhiii ;”the girl went 
and gave the ines-ag<': she replied, 
may he live long ; his feet are on my 
eyes ; come tins evening. 'I'lie w oman 
dispatched the girl, who went to the 
Wazir and said exaltation to you 
Sir, 1 have performed the bu&iness, 
you may certainly go ihi'. evening. 
The AVaz.r was delighted. The 
Wakil had heard the woman’s praises 
and sent his slave girl to say 
“make friendship with me;” the 
girl went and delivered the message. 
The womiui said may he be exalted, 
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rak bdtii thi3*saheb kareiiie na kare. 
nut bpgai kas wakil /rAush mas zaifa 
t€na arai^Ae pare da hitate kule pare 
arit pare na aArAtyaro annike sujveg- 
tie hamon karak pare liurkana tania^ 
she begiii ni baiia^e kAacIi sail karak 
hukmat AAudana sham taina arit 
hin^ b^iia,e A/ijcliii zaifa hes loias 
bet kare dir sliayAa tahtita bact 
balk Kazi fAsh kare salam this zaifa 
■walaik kare pare ha AAairat kAzi 
saheb ne Khuda liatare ba tulltak 
kazi tus sad rupaie kasha ten.i d;ts- 
piikan tis zaife, znif rupai,te daka 
tawar mas padshana kazi hairari mas 
zaif pare kazi AAairat kazi pare 
padsha bus pare kAatar jami kar da 
glide beii enaa AAalai tullt niach ^Aal 
jui^saAV* padriha bare kui guda netware 
kdz> hina nusAAniai tus padsha fash 
kare salam alaik zaif pare walaikum 
saJain, bakave Khinla hat re kaiie 
ba^hkes padsha pare parwa afak this 
pakuu Icnfi ira bazar riipai luak'ir 
zaifna mona^Aaii tikha zaif ruj»aiite 
daka padsha j)are kan AAaehin ai^h 
ashrat ken zaif jvaie saheb da kftmXv 
brinj bet kareiiut saheli ba 
neslijiiii ke nana se halo padshi pare 
ju>van tawar mas vva/jim jiadsha 
pare wazir has pare salieb I'k iv' 
peshan hurev ode re zaif peshan mas 
waz'ire AAuna pare biiAAainit wazir 
sdheb wazir pare yar k bark an ur Ju 
gkae pare padsha iusne matt [Kire 
ant*saia^e pdre AAatir jama kar no 
dcTA urati wazir pare atnandaros 
zaif p«i*»e ‘«abr karak i ur:cte kav 
barev zaif bina gwaJaa harafi pesban 
lies waziro jiare dati peha wazir 
liina peli'i ona b^e chika iafe gwalai 
gires dare uraii pAdsha pare o anta^e 


by my eyes tell birn to come this 
evening. I’he girl went away and 
said, may you bo exaltcil. Sir, 1 have 
done your business ] you may go in 
the evening, 'i’he \Vakil was de- 
lighted. The wife told the whole of 
this to her husband, who said you 
are your own mistress in the affair, 
do what you think proper. She said, 
look at my sport, in tlie eviMiing do 
you go, and lie down on the terrace 
and look on, l>y llie order of God, 
evening set in, tfie husband went 
and lied down on the terrace. "I'he 
woman broiigiit in a pitcher, fflled it 
with water, and covered it. 'I'he 
Kazi appro.iches and says salain, 
the viif>ni.»n replies waUik, are you 
w'ell, Kazi Saheb. God has brouglit 
you here, be seated. The Kazi 
sits duvu), and takes nut a hundied 
rupees from Ins handkerchief, and 
gives to the unman. The unman 
ties them up. Noiae wa^ beard of 
the king approaching. I'he Krizi vs as 
antourided : she said, well Kazi. are 
yon well. The Kazi .'•aid, tlie king 
has come ; *be said never mind, cover 
yourself with this veil, sit dosvn at 
this handmiil, and grind a little 
grain ; when the king goes the next 
uill be your turn. Tiie Kiizigoes and 
seats himself aj the handmiik 'fhe 
king approaches and sayssalam ajaik, 
the unman replies ualaikurn salam. 
God has hrougiit von, and given you 
to me ; the king says, never mind, 
lie takes out. two thousand rupees 
from hi-, hainlkerchief and put them 
before the viomait, she secures the 
money. 'I'he king .said uovv let us 
go and recline and amu.se ourselves; 
she «aid. Sir, I h.iv e prepared a little 
rice he pleased to eat, it uilJ refresh 
you, the night id not far advanced. 
The king said very well. There 
was a noise of the VVazir's approach, 
the king said the Wazir is come ; 
she said Sir, I will go out and see 
him, the woman went out and saw 
the Wazir and said, are you well 
Wazir Saheb. The Wazir said, my 
love let ns go into the house ; she 
said, the king is hitting in the hoimc : 
he asks, what is our plan, she said, 
let your mind be at rest, 1 will take 
you in dooiii. The Waz r said take 
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zaif p^re da ghtihni machy mas tawdr 
mas wakilna padsli^ pire wakil has 
zaif pare &?il)r karak kAv liurivvata 
dere. Zaif pcsliaii mas wakile khank 
salam tJiis ha/iAairat yar jilni wakil 
pare /i7/ar kdn urati pare ha/rAtawar 
padsha basune urati tusane p«ii*e ant 
ftala,e, zaif pare /r/tdlar jama kar 
karaine Kev dadoe halltak tena pun- 
dutine karah e tiaefiua ker^^ii ch^r 
}‘ada}i iiiaraU ])ar()n daj^ina gos^lai 
zaif daruazH tafe Iculf kare bin^ 
l>anai A7iacha toiia iiri^;^ to jjadsbii 
malcis mas ta\\ar karo chokr kaiie 
djr yeti kazi batir jald kare AAalk 
kAalas rbokariyan kazi monfe haiisa 
pare kazi i-aiieb us pilte, ho,o p;ire 
bavbmarak kazi bashmas iias AAa A7ia- 
rai tu^ pai'O p idslja salieb aut khabar 
eparekhaluir liandado AAanisa nachaj 
ghAoghX knr anuiio, zaife baiian shef 
mas ara^/Ae teiri bes mule pebar 
pad^ha e t-iibirn t}u^u d.ttia afaic o 
kazina ne }ifule,e uazir na no 
af iV,e ^vaku.unle afal e padsha pdre 
ua'/ar tirade uak.l aiade, zaif pare, 
basbmar.’.k lli'^llau U*n ne padsiulbasb- 
mas zaif pare gi\dlaiui liae luaUibo 
wazire kiisliar paiKba jiiire uazir 
buifcno M a/ar pare na afal juwan,e 
kana gond,e zaif pare A Aar wokaii 
pcsban, kul pesban iiiasu liii ar dagi* 
iia rtibae padsba jiare wak*l arade 
zaif pare saheb dade do punduti eta 
padsba pare kana luma, os idus kune 
salamc kul lena uj karera ta liarkas 
teiiil unigh/^e liinilr. Da basu tena 
iirikli k/rAcbar bukmatkbudana diund 
wa/fAt ginarcngil Miilli\ Mansure ma- 
rus mas inarta haft sal mns darer 
tuili ferta AAwanaiig:i,e kazi bis nsido 
mas zaif mare tciki pare nkb xindcno 
(SiiDm kes ndr hiiKl ede pare ;U7iiin 


me quickly. The wonian said, wait, 

J will go into the liouse, and come 
Mgnin: sbe went and brought out a 
basket, slio says to the Wazir, get 
into this, the, AVazeer gets in, ^he 
closes the mouth and drags him into 
the bou’ie. The king says, what is 
tliat, she says, it is somcgriiin: a noiso 
took place of the D^akibs ajiproach. 
The king said tlie A Vakil is come, 
the woman said stop, I will go out 
and see who it is: the woman xvcnt 
out and saw' the Wakil and made him 
a s ilain, are you quite well my love ? 
Tlie Wakil said let us go into the 
bouse ; .'he said, you wretch, the king 
is there seated in tludir>use: lie .said, 
what is our plan; the woman said 
let your mind he at rest, 1 will do 
your business, make yourself a tail 
with thi.s spoon and go on all fours, 
in the cowhouse, they will take you 
for a calf. The woman i«but the door 
and lucked it, she went upon the 
terrace ami bed down w'llli her Hu'S* 
hand. "I'be king became tbir-ty rind 
called out. here giilgi\e me >ome 
water, tin* Ka/i gnnils taster than 
e\er. “ Iftue, \ou gal, I’ll throw a 
stone at }ou"’ J’iie Ka^e turned 
lound hi' fie, id. Tlie kings^aid, are 
you tlie Kizi. Ffe ^.i.d, yes: he 
^aid, >>11 tip. i be liazi gets up and 
comes and sits near the tire, and 
tfieri pray sire, what is the 

news: he said tfiis is the news that 
you see, let me see wliat grain you 
were grinding : the woman comes 
down from the terr.iee ivilh tier hus- 
band, they hotb saluted tlie king, 
and said, tliis is your plight, \our 
majesty, this i< tiie Kjzi’s pliglit, 
this id the Wakil’s, this is the AVa- 
zir's. The king saiil, where is the 
AVazir, and where is the AVakil : 
the woman said he seated, I wdll 
shew you : the king sits down, the 
woman said, open the mouth of the 
basket: tln'y tt»ok out the AA^•lzir. 
The king said, AA’’azir, how are you; 
the AA''aziv said your majesty's coa- 
dition is pleasant, mine is unplea- 
sant, the woman .said, let us go out- 
side, they all went out to the cow- 
house ; the king said where is tho 
AVakil, the woman said here he is 
Sir. with a spoon for his tail. The 
king said I respect you as my mother 
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B^heb lumk^a ne ealam karek kai 
pare liinnia ne nutak kutand mar 
pare salieb tipara kazi tenii u^staii 
thuk^ /(/iirash mas kazi tena choka. 
ri,e rai kare zaif<u;/ia,e cliokari liind 
gaUme thisi zaif pilre be^^ai bares biL 
kulchokari liadsengrl has kazt^e pare 
k^zi /I'Auabh mas zaif tena arn^fte 
pare bcgai safilati /t/iaobak cbidiiigas 
dutv' tena karak ara waA'Atai Kazi 
bas chidin^e cliandefis araAAt pvire 
jwdri sliim tam4 kazi basr sad rupai 
this pare bashkan AAachiii ohidingna 
tawar mas kazi bairiu mas zaif pare 
kana are^A bas kana nion mohn mas 
kazi pare ka>h e giid^tine suuduA-4 
ti kAadi kazi A/iacba ariAAt bas urati 
tus sundufe/te kulf karer A/idcbar 
niuHaiia bangai zaif bashinas tania 
pitingati han»sd,e ^/<ak kul muclima-. 
8u aiit hog/tui)g ase zaif pare kand 
ar;ig/i hin^ie kana Jum g/nstk shal. 
rai lum kand. kaskune ll4iet bcsuni 
kui taiua bo^Aangti ulam hinar kubr 
gtlianai hinar kabre taiyar karer 
basur Idsh a,e harfer darer kiiite 
k^wayar mudde kashen zaif pare 
kilit afak 1 tend lumui kashe para 
padsha kilit e kAwaya halik kulfe 
malar kazi,e AAanar kazi,c mochide 
mail Ahalk kustc zan behayd da aut 
afiil as kuram^ak nrwat ga^ida pcs- 
hama sundtiAAari arwat ga^idn hina 
gumarak dlam harkas hindr tend 
uratiyai. 


or my sister, and 1 take my leave- 
They all called her their sister and 
every one went to his own house, 
they w’ent into their own house and 
slept. By the order of God some- 
time had elapsed and Mulli Mansur 
had a son, the son was seven years 
old, they sent and seated him in a 
reading school under the Kazi. One 
day the woman told her son to givo 
her salam to the Kazi ; the boy 
went and said my mother has sent 
you her salam. 'I’lie Kazi said is 
your mother’s flour finiihed, the 
hoy said 1 don’t understand, the 
Kazi reflected in his own mind and 
ivas delighted : he di'^patched his 
slave k-***! to the woman, she went 
and gave the salam : the woman said 
by all means come yliis evening, 'i’iie 
girl wei,t liack to the Kazi ami told 
liirn.lie wa!> delighted. 'I'he wife said 
to her husband, this evening lie 
down on the balcony and have some 
bells in your hand, when the KAzi 
comes shake the bolls, the husband 
said very well. Kvening set in, the 
Kazi came took out a hundred 
rupees, and said come now Jet us 
sleep, the hells began to sounti, th& 
Kazi was confounded, the w'oiiian 
saiil rny husband has come, he will 
make iny face black, the Kilzl said 
I will take off my clothes and lie 
down in this box ; the Kiizi lies 
down, the Imsband comes into the 
house, sits down and locks the box, 
they go to sleep. At the call to 
pr«ayers the woman awakes and lie- 
gins to wail ; all the neighbours 
assemble to ask the cause of the 
weeping, the woman said my bus« 
hand went into a neighbouring vil- 
lage where niy mother had died, and 
has brought her corpse, in a box ; 
they all began to mourn and cry. 
Some went to the burying place and 
prepared a grave, and some to bring 
the coffin, they carry it away and 
asked for the key, that they might 
take out the corpse ; the woman said 
there is no key, I will not have my 
mother taken out, the king demand- 
ed the key, they took it and opened 
the box, they saw the K^ai, you 
rascally lewd knave, see the plight 
you are in, you donkey cuckold 
come out of the Imx, said the king : 
every one went to his own house. 
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IV . — Trcmslution of Inscription in the ^ocietfs museum. Continued 
from vol, VI, p. 887. 

Brohmesivara Inscription^ from Cuttack, 

Resides tlie tu o slabs of stone identified last year as belonging to the 
Bhuvancsivara temples, in Cuttack^ and consequently returned to the 
brahmans after perusal, there was a third broken into two pieces, which 
Mr. Kittok ])ointed outas being in the same character and from the 
s'lme locality. Before returning this be kindly took for me a very ex- 
act impression, whence I have copied the reduced facsimile in Plate 
\X\\\ 

Although, as will be seen, the slab was in a state of considerable muti- 
lation, yet from the inscription being in ver^e, mV pandit, Kamalakan- 
TA Vidyalankaua, has beeji^able by study of the context to fill up all 
the gaps, with, as he says, hai-dly a possibility of error, and indeed where 
tbo oiitliiio of the letters is preserved I have found his restoration quite 
conformable. The translation has been effected by Sarodaprasad 
under his explanation, but I have not leisure to read it over with K\- 

A I. A KANT A. 

Mr. S rjRLrxG says* that ‘‘no information whatever is afforded bv 
the Orhsd chronicles of the origin of the prim’es calltMl the Kesari 
vamsa ; the founder of the new dynasty in A. D. 473 was Jajati 
(Yayati) Kmsaiu, a warlike and energetic prince, but \vl,o he was or 
whence he came we are not apprized. He .soon cleared lii> dominions 
of the ya^:anasy who then retired to their own country.’’ 

Perhaps the present inscription may in ^omc mca'^urc remove this 
obscurity. It coiiimonces with the conquest of Udhva or Orissa bv 
JaNAMAJeya the king o^ Teliuga, Ir i.s pos>ilde that this alludes to the 
prince of that name in tlie Pauranic lists, but the locality of his domini- 
on. and the names of his immediate successors are w boll v different from 
iho'^c of the Magadha hue, and their history i^ circumstantially t«>ld as 
of events transpired not long antecedent to tln^ Kesari dynasty of Orw- 
sit. His son was Dnu;i? a ka va, and from the latter was born Apavara, 
who died without i-sue. The kingdom wa*. then overrun by invaders 
from foreign countries, — (perhaps the same di ^ignated as in 

Sttrlinc-'s (’hroiiieh\s), — when Viciirr ruA vika another descendant of 
.Ianamfjava reigning in a neighbouring kingdom, possessed himself 
of Orissa. His son was named Arihmanyu'; liis again CHANDiirARA ; 
and from the latter descended Uoyotaka Kksari, whose mother Kola- 
VATi erected the temple to Siva as Bra/imeswa7'a, The date of the 

4 % 
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Tromlaiion of* InscHption in the Society* s museum, f»IuNii> 

inscviptiou is expressed only in terms of tlic rcig^n, but from the stylo 
of the Devanagari, it may be confidently affirmed to be later than tlui 
epoch fixed for Lalai Indra keaari{8\l A. D). Udyotaka Kesakj 
must then be one of the 32 unrecorded princes who succeeded him in 
the iTe^arHine previous to the establishment of the Gangavamsa family 
on the Cuttack throne. 

llie figure 3, it may be remarked, closely resembles tlin ancient form 
of this numeral ; the 8 is nearly of the modern shape. 

Tlie stone was, as stated above, returned to lihvbunejfwar ; but Mr. 
KfTTOB did not find as he anticipated any resulting corduilitv or good- 
will among the priesthood of the place; on the contrary they brought 
him a long list of purloined idols, and impetuously urged him to procure 
their return as he had done that of the inscriptions ! 

Tramti ipt ofthp above InscripTio)^ (/V. XXIV.) 

??-ar-sr ^^rawxr'^^rfcTt D \ n 

TJlt^^T T.T3TT ifiWWii'f ijT 11 5^ H 

^f’?r^rr^aR'!5qr^sift wi?T«j^^r»Tf3i»rfl4T^Jz<T^wy«jj5tf 

WWT3rT»»ft*5^SlTSiiT;; | 5t^TcT^lf=«: 

R^3r«r: 11 8 « 

^I'-WT < !S| «fW3r^^0rf*Tf4«Trt:^w^^! i 

ifl'^cinnrr^TmT -siwer ii«ii.ii 

?rftR5r 

< n 
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<T^T wr? ^sl'suftr 

^'lT:Tfcr I ci#ttt 

W-STTS 15'cT: II 'O B 

32^T»?T^^-^«55rTf^^'3T^’^?n«'^^vqiErT^T^f -^rtrf^itirai kt 
O r^^qz^irw ■??: I H m •ir-^ $ 
sTT^i^rj^Tf^tTirr^t?^^^^! n •« ii 

tT^^TWT -ST^rf^?^?:: I ^^Ten^W^Ti 

^ ^^r^-^7TT'^^lc{^: ir^t II d. ti 

^T^iFt'sifrt?;^ T ira^^'ra 

■?IT l 

?:T^: ^isaS^qTSR^clftrj;^! f^zq^fsCf^T^ftfleTJI^Ml 
cT^TcTT ^r^flT €t^T^<?T ^'HRm ‘^'raT iftW^XT 

^rsr I -sthit: ■<fi';T?^?r^€'*>?^’^§TcrTaiT 

§ ^if^T’f^p^^t^ li ti 

?rair«T»T^cT: u-rar^T^'sfr^TO 

A '<* 

^7^?T[^X<7irrr-' ir-^Tq^T Cf^a-’ 

^T3f: II ^^57, II 

i^r^TTSffWTgt s4^fT^ 

^fc I 3TlfT^: ’Sq-5lir^f^''5r5R«T ^fiST^^tTfcT 

'4^t 4 fnn ?T II It 

■STT^iy^IT^: 1 Vr^iT^I^ 1%^li:^^f4mcr?ia£»Tix^$T?T^^T?5 
qr^rW II \a u 
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Translation of Inscription in the Socieii/’s museum. fJuNP, 

^ ^TlFprr^ II II 

^•5-; ^TOtTrTTI*' iJ^Tlfff^flT || !,< U 

TTcq^-4!T 

iruf^; ’) li 

lTrJT»^T’t’9^JT^n:T5ITlV^T5rHT3R?^TjrWTTfcT^f51infijt|ff! 

Transput >07i: 

1. l lio n.oon, perfect in lus <lii**its, (f»»li) ^nrn with t>in from th4 
midst of KMrn Sutnudnl (the se.i of imlu) w hen churned by tlie Mandan^ 
mountain w hirlin^ witJi llie cluef «»f tl»e seipent^ usetl a^, a rope by Huam- 
ha", Upknhka, (Vishnu ) AfAiikswAKA, Injiha and B u.i ; — eiiligiitens the 
tJiree regions with Jns s«niien Ionou^ and ijectars f 

‘2. In his line was horn ra).i J \s \Mt java, who wna of nuioruliUe fame, 
master i>f iheworhl, iiicomp.n .il»b*, <h»Ntroyer oi liis tmeniies, a|td tiitjownec 
of Telingit ; and who <lrew to hirii'idf the f^uiune (Lakshmi) of the raja o^ 
Ud/tra who was killed hy hi'* kuiita (a weapo i) while tlicir untagoiiist 
elephants were overcome wait f^itnrue fighting with their InsKs. 

3. lie (Janamkj vY V j wa- a celchiated emperor, master of the King- 
dom of seven limhs^, of wonderful imdcrr,tanding in poaei and moials, chii- 
ritiible^ mo-^t virtimus, a Iomo, and like lajt V"aya"h an ornament of the 
earth; and wlio deprived llie lovely wi\e> of Ins inimical lajas of theu' 
pride of loviply tressest ; and wlo^^e iiiwtui deeds and conduct remained un- 
thangeaJiile from his chiidhoocK 

After him his s<m I>inon aha^ a hecame raja, w ho wan a great kn'pa 
tree, the very crown-jcwei of piimcH, modest, of houndless spiiit, stea^ 
diness, riches, giavit}, depth of Knowledge, wi-e in producing prospci ity 

^ The iirnb^ of government, or aj wc sny ♦ ^inrvrs of war’— horace, elepliMit^, 
fighiing mt'i, p'lmhts, merchant^, Ucc, S< t hllU'^ioii to the eamc in the Butmcie bed 
pisrripfion, page 294. 

t 'the Hindu wfimen arc f/rhidlen !// the skistran to beautify their hair after 
tl»c death fjf theii husbaurh. 
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1838-3 Translation of Inscription of the Soclctfs museum* 

and three soit 3 of power ^ and Hurres&t, a hijro, and destroj^r of his 
enemies, and who had qn.ilities like tliat of a Maiiaralha (a warrior 
in a cai ^ and whose fame k reUdirated. 

5. F»uinklm was horn tlio powerful raja jiarned Ai'ava'iia as the se- 
Mmd pAit AMA, who siipjjressed hJ^> enemies hy his^ itnineihle iiaiid as 
with a tliundeilndt, and became ;jri(‘at througli tlie merits of poets^, and 
whose sjfnit was warm lilce tiie sun in inhhlay. 

6. ^V"hell Jie, the host of rajap, dcjiaited unto heaven without is-ue and 
all liis kin'^dtmi was laid w.iste hy \an(ii s warrior^, how Jonij^a tinif pass'ul 

in xarious vin\s, wliori the eh*j>hant-p«> a ei ed hero ( \’'i(:nirjiA Viii \ ) 
w.ifc in a 4lilh'rent country, (7V/in^o ) 

VicHiiRAVJUA ('.’.ho was another de-=(‘eudant of .T \ vaaj; j \ y \j anti 
♦ I'iulu ated every where u/i tiie <*;n Lh as a wotnlciful fuM-n) Wris ul.iceil in his 
place. From huu wa-. horn his fortunate son Anrii>f AVA'f. and huu was 

horn C iiANniiiMtA wlio w .i^iow erf«d ruid ^pinted like iuiu (hi^ father). 
He was made kine: hy all his ministers. 

H. He rci^j^ned impart iall) , cheriOiinp;' all }ii'> sei\aut'- mi'U'ttr'' lu'ojde, 
tho^e w ho sought ieioii<', kiU'.imni .ind 4lu^jred fiituuF, .Ui l iii no Ixuh his 
Jviuiidoms iinli^putahU* ; \\ho was t}u‘ cause of cleliiilit 4n alJ i!.*' eaith. and 
who«^e lih’-like feet were eimuhtt-ned l»y the -j»len>li'ur uf the he.i.l-jew eis 
of main piO'^tral^* mjas. 

9, Fiaun him anxe Fnvoi \k \ Ki vni. l i.etho sun fiom tlu» eastern 
mountain, illuminatiuj; the eai th and h *.» t n hy his Imti e i.idiaut as tho 
sun and moon lieanis ; wiui was iieii aiut »he »io\»!.|eAel ot the circle of 
earth defended h^ its iour o<*oans ; aia* aL«> v..v- aiaoupieun of eaiih, like 
iM \'Ni)n \ 'i \ , Ihin nv . and Hii \ n a i a. 

U). Wlio ha\iu;r defeated the whoh^ lorce r»f his eneir*) . tiie Sinli'i'a, 
ami ixanra (countries) U'. it w**ie ni rhi!d-p]a\ . and witii well-armed 
wainorsaufl a nuinlKu of elephants in h titles euinpu'iiul th^* Avhole earth, 
^’ansinij numheile’^s laj.is to Imw (h)A n their iieafl'; ; Im was \ letopous and 
who made the tortoise ojipresxJiNl with the wiM';ht * t the ea'-tli sink down 
hy the hea\y ni.trch of Ins hriitht .irnn . 4*oritanntiu nii ^/f.% ’j,,. 

]| H i"4 mot her. named Kor v's a 1 1, u as a d iu^lilei o!' tlie salar and the 
eliK'f ipieen of the lunar hue ; w)lO'^^• fame is a uiiiuhei of tl tits aho\'e the 
eaith, and like the wliiii wind .isi*en«in»u up. ami like a hand Ltoni^ up with 
e.xeition as if to destroy tlic* sj><,)ts o: the uomui, 

i‘>?. Uv that Koi.v'vmi' was e.niscd to he eiat'lcd tin- cloud-toiichini^ 
ttnn})le with A>ur lieautiful h.ilU, of hmr other ends, whuli is like a lieo 
without liranehes in upl intf tlie sjminl of the sun’s c tr (rny?) liken 

eiown o\'er this e.ulli ami the km^ of f.nne, ol' I» s’l-rtni^ who destroys 

the sins of w ors)ii[»j>ers, ainl y;i\ es s.d\ ation to those who touch (Ins iina^e) 
at lyifutiHi the lioi} place. 

* Towers dc mod horn U'a^naaimit^ , oAeitian, uid piise.U' lehiee. 

I'lic 8\icec9scs of (niuiuiti; laml, rold. and iiu luU. 

X An nun\ consisloii; 4>f iso,a..(> foot, it.'i.o'ni lor^o, .ll>s 7 t) eha: lots, and CKSTd 
cJepliJUits, 
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Further ,^hort luscri/jtUnis 


[June, 


If?. Whom (Siva) the holy I^ramiia', lord of tlie three regions, having 
bathed his emblem, .Ver?/, the g(»lden spot situated in the centre of tlie 
mounbiin LokaloUdy the seven oceans and inlands, with tlie water of Gauya 
is worshipping day and night. This is the very Siva Bha.mhkswar a. 

J4. This temple ‘^hines above, adorning all the tirmament ; I'ke the 
summit of a mountain, or the evening lamfi of the a-^semhly of the y<mthful 
goddesses; from it all the regions ha\e heen lighted up hy the lustre of 
the rays issuing from the golden kafasn (pinnacle) shining on its summit. 

15- Bv her (Kouv'vaii) \\ere given some beautiful women to him (Sjva) 
who had eyes like that of the hokle khn/itimn (wngt.iil) and who were 
bright like the sparkling and immoxahlc lightnings of the sky by the ex- 
quisite beauty of their lim]>s adorned with gtMiiruy ornament'-, of lovelv 
heavy-swollen ho'^orn-, jiiercing thiougJi the eyes of men, like (he beam of 
tlieii* ow n e}'e. 

16 . Pr/iiL'^HOTi AM \ Bn AT r.A . the l>est of po. ' Imliled (his eulogy, wliicli 
spreads tne white f-ime of the raj. is of the lunar lim* ; who w a-, learned in 
the vedas. grammar, political science, p<»etr\\ )ogi<’, \'e, \e and, Iilce 
BitAHMV. of true, pure and liumhle uiiderAtaiuling, ami {iMunjofan inru*- 
cent family. 

17. So long the earth with its nn'iint ori^. tore-it'«, and sea-., the sun 
and muon which are the two eyes of the three legiori- .md th< Anttou 

di (the north polar stai ) which is aho\e tiiotMiih. ‘hill endare, so long 
may this eulogy exi-t a- nectar in tiie imuitij »>f e. erv on**. 

On the 3rd of the light /<alf o/ Phn ijnna of iJie Samvnt IH, of Tlie vii;- 
torious reign of r/ij/i T i»vor\h \ Kk^ahi Ukv \ who wa'^ rno-t rich, king of 
kings, a r^jn of the luUiir hoe and lord ot Ivnlnnjn. 


— More iJ/maUL'i from fitr Sanrfii /ic ;>■ lUii/.’fo, in 

sioyiy hjj Cdpt. S. r>UKT, Fn^inrrrs . Ti nnsfrUrd h}f d PitiNSLP. 

Cript. Bl'KT has gleancfl all that ( apt ShuirK, of the rtann- tor[>-,<>f 
Engineers liad left iiiKlout: at tlu* Bnddlii-.t nioonrnent of Sffnt/n de- 
scribed in iny la-t voliniie. III.- faesiiniles were pri'Seiited to the Society 
two months but I have been too inurli oia upied with niort* impor- 

tant diKUTiienU to take thorn in hand, as iiotliing could be e\|)(*< t(sl 
from thorn hut a eontimntion of I he <*ataloene of donors to tlu' imildnig. 
Nevertheless every w'ord in the old character is w'arthy of prefer vatioii ; 
it helps to ri'Htore tlie lo.st dialiM t, it pro\es the ron.slam‘) or other- 
wise of the orthography : — the -style id’ names and titles. Upon looking 
back at rny^ former readiiigs I p<*rr-cive very nuineroiis errors which I 
could now readily <'orr<‘ct, but it is liardly worth while, as tlie Puli 
si holar v;iU at once discover them, and oUicra will not care for inlliug 
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^ranunatiral nic<^ti(‘s. As all of tlniin arc read Uiroutrh their analofry 
t(i Sanskrit words it is prohahh* that my pandit ina\ still err in appre- 
hending some tlie equivalents, especially of tlie adjectives. 

It is a rather sincrular hu t that, while none of Captain Smith's dd- 
'ixiuLS ineuttoned th (3 city of Uj**in^ the ninjority of the present list have 
the initial W(nal J^jeu 'ufd^ ‘ of l.'jt in' This 1 supjjose inu'-t liave pro- 
ceeded from th(' former oifieer liavinj^ taken his specimens chiefly from 
one side of tin* tope, wliile Capt. Bl'kt naturally undertook the opposite 
side, a‘< previously unexplored ; and the good peoph; of LJciti may have 
l.ked to '-c (• their nanus a'^ much togitlier as po>',ihl(\ 

'l'h(‘re can he no iloulit (as Capt. Bi i< i’ writers) that the object re- 
rm’ded hv each was the j^ift of a stone or pillar of the enclosure, or of 
th“ money pav lor iK erection ; and we know tli.it tlic liahirs of the 
BiKhlhi-t [a*ie' ilniod wh'y'tjM* ]>y would lead them to the houses 

of ricj^i de\<jte('iB ill the Nourishing <*itv of and the s\eil endowed 

iiion i^t< rus and ron\onts^)f the neejhhourhood, to ras'ie fund'- for the 
\M>i k tl.c’c is.id in h.'iud, which wci'^ perhaps merely to make tlie enclo- 
^uii > for tin ■'Mq'/.i U'-elf, .«.> W(' ha', e ''eiMi h\ tiie puhli ^h^‘d extract from 
the MfJi ira v-.- i-M-cled at the cxjiensi’ of tl'<.* local laji, under the 
eirt nlar iiiaiid >t(' ol llu‘ i inoerer Asoka. 

I Iia\e inlMidincU tlic wh<«le of tnea* tre-li lU'-ci > j>iions from 
S, in'hi ui riale \\I1]. </!• a n «’> cetl ^rale , numhi.umg tli«‘iu in coii- 
Imaatiou from tlie former }d<Ue 

It i*' uimeci ti» ri'jn Ml them lu tvpH\ - 1 ilu'refore coniine iny- 

^cjf lO 'I *»'anseript of each in Uoinan ih.uacier?. 

No. *■?!?. .'!// ihivff^ft inih'f’Ltsnto / >‘t f-r it (^ifUni/f thdJtJio, 

*' Tii!> ptllar i-. the ^it’ oL B v l x m i !'iv the w eU-t on -jured pupil.” 

Or Jhn iiiu'lt ma\ mi'an aUo. “ ha\ine a fun* jewel orna- 

nant,” fixed on the tui’l of hair h f t wiu n a child nndeisxoes the 
i-eicinonv of l-in-ure ; ffrddi,, or rh udh' for ]>dlar. See the 

Cdt'fi CM', e iu'^enpi'on m tlie la^r \<ilnon\ p> ie 1044. 

No Aud rhinlninti, ifhafr- i h i'h(fiu*y 

it ntrvd^itU) fhif't tnitus i i/diKt' i* 

“ The irit’t of B A I xMiTU^k the w eiUton '.iirevl [OMil, re.ider of ' 

Tim IS perhaps tin* same part\, more ad\anecd in lus studies. 

"Nos. i24 and 'Jfi. i'asnh'j/c dunnm. ‘‘ The gitf ot \ ASULi. * 

'fhere are several iteariug the same name, some written Vosnlii/e^ 
•an uiu'ciiamtv natnrallv prodiieed hy the attempt to render without 
< oinpound letters the Sanskrit genitive 

Vo. -6. Seffihio paukanmkdakdntUn ddnani, 

“ Tlie gift of 1 lie servinir women ot the nobility.’' 
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Further short Inscriptions 

Setfii (Sanskrit Sreshti Jy means also the head of a corporation. 

No. 27. Fasilipe dunaniy “ — the gift of Yasih.” 

No. 28. Zjenufd phakil'njdndm tldnani^ 

“ The gift of subscribers of Zjein.*' 

The ?idm omitted iii tlu* lithograph by mistake ; the word is takcMi 
from tile Sanskrit “ of subscriptions.” 

No. l}0- Zyfjifi/fi d})ani.ftiritt7nt d anuni . 

“ 'Fho gift of Dll A.MAGIUI of Ujeiny 
No. ijO. j^Jidagirinu ddnam lakhak isa. 

“ I’lu* gift of rvi ifj. AC.r i4i (the root-hill of religion) the millionaire ^ 
or perhaps the protoetoi, may be more suitable. 

No. 31. I jrniipi cJiheta indfu ddnmn. 

'i'he gift of tlie IC'ihaty‘a*s in<*lier of Ijcin,'* 

No. 32. I ijjd toj)'i?isn/.ino isitndtasa dthitun. 

“ i’iie gift of the bo«l\ ofrishis, perforiniug their austerities in Ljetn.' 
In Sanskrit Qrfp?5T 

No 33. [ /enii/d '^ajdanepuLthi-nn isiknun ddnam, 

riie gift of the mor.iht\ studei.t.*. of I jein to the rislxis” — (reading 
saviueifuka — and isikasu for i^^ikapn.) 

No. .34, Ijenij/d ujfe{ n)d,dafusa jmduvef /i/tapa dutaifo dd^ 
n a til . 

“Tin* gift of L^PKXiJit A Da 1 1 A ot L jeoiy for a jierpetnal charity to 
the itinerants : ’ 

No. 35 I jtnif ijci tdpatisinayioyn puyisdnnm ddnnm 

** 4'iie victory-gift of tlu* ]>eoj)le perfoi mieg ^ll^^relJ{ie^ of I'jetii,' 

No. .‘:I6. A rahtni ud Sih, pd ddtufnn. 

“ 4'he gift <i\' <i)'fihin> ( or Sa M \ k a ii i m ' > SiNiii'.” 

No. 37. Fje}i'^ud *^t' i t )snfdnniii p^insdnmn jnnn r/dnnin. 

4'lu‘ virtei’v -gift of the nif ti re-iding- on IliefiiiU ol i '/rtn," 

No. 38. f reaak-tsa satt^ut (fa it am, 

** rhe gift of .Sa i V v th#* Aj^ftre ilny ' — ( <jr the son of I huiA, > 

whence 

No. 3i). (/sukidtt pa ftkiclih ani t/r ddnarn. 

“ riie gift of { ' \fiki itld the prie-ti'S'^.’’ 
means “ wijo plays in the iiiorning. ' 

No. 40. Ak 'ilatje devipe ahimatunut rd 

rhe (gift) of -\kii.a r>i:vi inolluT of Am 

No. 4l. Asvadevipe Bcihaduta tndtu ddnam. 

The gift of Asva Devi the raotlnu* of Ha ii A dat rA 
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Jou.rtv.ji A. 

J » y^fort* /li uTi e h-i. 

M HO; f'(U O -J ^ ? X 0 ^art th€ g-oCrr^tKj/ttUtirJ. 

o'i b(! +'?i "f ?J-* n X^\/ 3 -» ^-L* 

>1* VjXfi (b 

Lt ivLQ «/< Ti^l- ••' L ^JCvi^<iA 


OfLO/Xr-A^ VAfLpX- 
'.tXX^^6lX-f-Iv^+AJ^X 

i- . "C X X X X* ^^AXU^iXxitjX X 

1 Xx A u fC-X^ t' X/ ^ X' 

^l^j! X X> Hi-' 

J’LEXXK jCXX 'ypxi X ? X' 

•»» L/\lX + (Xf^XXK<0 ^X‘ 

^^.LXXr'-i rX c^-i-X ^x- a/> X X X }■ 

•*' ^ <!> Jj 1^ A ti ^ U-* 

XTXrX^XXXl, «* ^XXrf’c|>i:X^X- 

, V ^XX/YX ?X' ^ X ?X' 


^'1 ! ’^ -K 4' I 

I y '?^ vj' t a/ ii X* " , j U ^ X n (I ,, J. , 

XaX-^' 5-{'VSda?/:; Ui., as *, 

J.'i ';«-<■ i-J-'S/ii* •'J ; '■ lllu.~. .^-,1 -111*"-' 

5^sr\A 
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No. 42. Yahhiifci hhicliuniye vedlsa danam. 

4'he f>ifr of Yakhi tin* priestess and traveller.’" 

Vr'di^^a for \ from ^^5^, foreigner. 

No, 43 dtataijd hhivJihiittit^d diifirnn^ 

'Flu* j^ifi of clani tlie pricste>s ” 

No. 44. Davli^i rundi/asa aeOiino 
u<'i^aifa flunani. 

liio »>iti of IJ vvi(.[KiM.\Y V the fnr the (elic) tiya tree,” 

No. 4.^, IJid itJue aada diundh*; jird»fa dan>i,it^ iii Sanskrit, 

“ A i^ilt for tho'^e living' hen* (for <li‘5tributiun of food) ar midday for 
♦ \ er.” 

No. 4(). 'I lii^ inseiiption is in tOi> mutilated a -late to be lestoieden- 

j -j », a 

1ind\, hut from tfu* rnuiim neenient ol the third line T Art 
T H 6 dj A * hhah }nitihhi'^\ hiituthui klkumm d((td : it may ne con- 

» lad< that -(jiia' jiiovi'-iou wa:^ lu-nlr by "a v'havUahle and relicriouslv 
4ispa-('d p“r^fvii for luingiv prie.^ts’ 1 V! fvf . ’.id thi-j is eon fumed 
h\ riit't\\o m-arU peitb,** lnH‘> at the toot . — 

i It hk<(kn/i<‘ ( idi ) \i : > ^(v^ r'to’ snidtL 

It is aKo iiiv t'esire that <Mm})horvitf‘d ^ i oid - » a{»-r '*iK.uld be fj.ven 

to dj'ink ; inav liu-^ t'xeilhnl ]au|»o>e ipduie for v'ver — reading for 
rf t . 

N‘». 47. d'lns fraiiuu'nt is <‘ui on i’nret‘ ^hle- v)f a '.|iiar{' pillar. 

tuidti }i^L' I /< r ji'ifififtticrtiN'i fit ila t(H( htUf ^th' f . 

“ d ins jniiar is liie gift of tlie illustnon'' lam 1\ *4 /7 tnJ'i d’ 

No. 4-*'^. Is ‘5erd)himu of a nmeh later pei lod in liie ddhetau Naorari 
fTif K]] 4ml i" onlv uientio.u'd hee.uisc o xHLiuded in Captain 

lUtin's s«-ne- <4* tii^' IViiiNa diifttt ftt^'. 

lb)N I sc'U I iM . Hv th«‘l\<.ned V'^hUtc Soei< \ t7nar:er]\ .Tonrnal, No. 
VJIl [104 .ir!.\e<h I )>( reeive ih.'U (hd, Svk' s’ eolle< imii of cave iiirenp- 
tioiis has l)e<'n nuMishi'd animnt mlerpivtai nin, and that there are 
tlirec* or four h>ne our^ not iiielu.h'd among tho>e \\\lh vvliich that gen- 
th^nan fax »red me in No\enihe! last As 1 ha\e reason to suppose 
tlia^ the saiue ar»' now umh'r iUM'sligatioii at /•’/ hv the Rev. Dr. 

Wilson, from fresh and aenirate faesuniles, it v>jli be prudent to 
await the r‘'‘^ult of his lahours for the le&s perfect sjiccimens ; hut 1 
<-annot refrain from uis!.’rting here the 4th of the list to shew how 
readdy it ina\ he interpreted through the IhiU language. 

'1 his luseription is stated to be cut in a continuous line round the 
three sides of u chamber, bninediately under the ceiluig, iji the rock ex- 
4 a 



UV JO ono.irji Diji JO Ai[JO«U-o.id oqj ft ,>jj 

; A.i()|r) ‘.III.* .H{] |(> vji.iiils oT|| piiu ^VKum \ 04 — Tpj^oAv otj; 

JO ‘,.top|on«lo) snituIh^iOl oiH 0 | — <'h|nn?wj pojlM*>Uc>A put- TiUlJT?i(p .<({ pojji; 
-.*in> o»jt <H nooiit pin; un- t)\ ‘si.'Aopn'^T; \ .u[\ < : ) jo -pjoi 

; IMptl] ^>\ A.ioin — (oinilA A*)) .lIfO».T({nB 01 .Oo|fJ 

' notpqs^nj 

;hLiJil^;fellar!rr 4 t!ifc 'jS bi * JHftJit ibttk 'Z-Jil* :lfettK£t 

iijjhfiit*. ;-iJH!£ tiiH'feft. --tllfit ;jt-lxjljfeu>li lyilitlt (iy) IH 

lijaifcieiteu iftJiiaJ titkiEij (- / 

;ai»'l?tte>!>iii>kfeah: (a.irtfe6 joi fc&t.misiith JJsti^ 

- - a ^ ^ 

:l±i!L tjL ini* .n;j 

: i.'.tp ip |t; »i “-rj ) .Mooi .MU omi inr^TArruri 

pMiLiiu J| s.iijjrMp)'' poo‘vj j)no joU'>v{ ^otp; j 


OlUV.J.i^ LUo.tKntiil tA|i;>tMTU<!TM 

01 tlfl 1 M Tiuno { paMlir* vp;(lf ^ UIV'.IO 'Vjfl{ JTp T.»{t‘OUl^q 

(iiir'Cnjoiin; .. ) t: TiiTMiinnjririj^M.n'-i; o-t* <0 c .jo \ ► i^on>-. Tiii 7 nJ'‘Tp| 


ruiri|piiii tpM i; sv^ (lOonii'i o.iMini'j '* ^ m ti: 

( 5 UT:tj«) > ivirirp I'Mp ) M-pM vw^im ' i - t^j v i; \ BS 

^'^[ln^^' >. V i\i T'-tmi' ' '’. ipourj ^ omomi i.'it ji m* luinj 

-IM ‘ir I f!l’(l.'fr' JO.' r *, uil.l,'’;; \ •; '’-'Jj' "’Uy''l ? - vpmMp 

'Mil m, ^..1' o^■^T; \ ((r’.oy' o|i*f ^ oim.'ri r I’piij ; oon u M<i;unui; (lt \ ) 

‘s’f '/j ijin,' t u .o'fAs fij 

^ t 

•( 1 ' .l.:., U'l'l" ■»'i; Hit ;.) .1 .(•MM'in M ,1 -RV + iJ-TO 

FTn J.l-'l '<-) ! . V r J"1 i 'YY TT^J-c; GT 
. , — — 

Y .TJ- OM H V(:') ! O'H > H 3 IT Y'‘n ,T.Y 

r nr ^ - 

I r4 a J--n? ?T -IT J Yrt j^T+TYOI^R 

f- - „ „ - ^ ^ « 

AUl' ^uoi{nA\ [I \.[0)nT >:r30[ r » P J- R + c + J T'fTTT? cj 

-- - 

(V) -0 ? ?T + RTT J ■-£ I T i T cl ? T ! ? i R+ -R-T 

'* r"" l~ r~ f — 

■ T? ! aiT1 ?RT.TrO T-iY ? .T_Y ? TV ? R.G -T.T^ T 
<.P .19 < ^9 .TT4T RTT'I-; RT TR-G K 

: sni[t uii .1 niA\ o](>qA\ oqi ‘A |p?ain.Mruo.T 4 ti.)uki.>uouiuio.) enp iuT 
"ju«A\ euTJ OANjoq^ I3iuA]d(ln^ n^'^vAyop noi .lo iipipA pv] a.n2 

o.u)q:^ siqi nj *^nouT;.K)4qqo 4U,uo p.mo|Btt.).>o sT?q .T.inisUHU uio.tj >{DO.i 
81(4 JO uo^4.l^O(^lno,)v)p oqi .loxowoq qAiq.w ii\ ‘B«Ton<li.i»?in qii \\ pM.iAAOD 
jCpioiiuoj baoquurqj aoqio oav M.iv>q| ojoqw V;'7^ ^noi 4 T?AT?o 

*aKOp] iioujyj^ itio.ff loq^cff.tostff i>uvj 999 
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priiuv, — who is tljc supporter of z tho abode of hea- 

\eaiy morality, — 1[],‘ youii^ j>riijce ItAKasA, is illuKtn<..I^ (?). 

Hf of the iiu lit\ cliariot. great warrior) the priiiee 'i'rvAKAVI- 

K<>, ih(‘ pruiee IIaku-aho, v 1 h) larnhle^ e\eiy v\h»re for pleasure*, pro- 
elaintt d lj\ ketlh^drums as tlie forfnnat#*, he is tiiicly ohid. In* the fear* 
h‘ss leader, who is uiu-tpialletl by aiiN who'jo by horM.* and eliariot, sLilU 
e(i 111 ,in lierv and lumpareil, eonneeted with the hoU'e of M mia Pal\: 
(the re-t unintelli„''ihl(* 

Her.' We iliid <ilh‘r a regular f^»udilhistie in \ or at i<in. tiie romitiencc- 
iiieni or an ‘ u]o(g\ on om* or [i(“rhaps on tv.o jn'ine' ‘'d* unkno'vn names, 
'' ]i*« [nol»ah!\ eau-ed the < hainher to he e\< p.aied.- - I tird we })<ive a 
Lu'''ijnih‘, )i.d a < .iretnl i e- exeuii n.dioii of ih<‘ hh.jik sp.ne- t; ithin': more 
e»in. 1 ti;,ar, he niaile ol' t he 1 r.e^ tm nt. 


'v { . - — P i fft ■ rn ni:j ^ ‘,'e j \ i • * n' > ' m -» • ' 7 , 

II 1 l/.\ //' ./ I Ss 

I he Horn)]' i!»le '^‘r I'.n^vvuo Us w, Ihe ..’hi'' o; t '.** eli .< r . 

i In’ ll»M, Sii( osrev ( a'-sn Mvris. m H shop'- ( hiUoiie vva^ 

in’-niineei - 1 e (darted a nu‘rnh«n* « f the >orn*t\. 

Ml I,j»s xiiu-, Cj. nneMi-ed '>»} Mt. ^V' K. Ivs \t?i se< ended hy tlie 

Se<*t -'t 'll S'. 

M.'i'u ^\htrr\^I (j'nio *n\ , Uriig il Ainiw pr'*nu''e'i n*. l.)i\ bi'uv. -eeond- 
c*<!«t‘y (In' -’ct'M't.ti s , 

idn^ '‘'e«*rct ii\ '.ihn.lut'd a r.esv stee]-eu;4 1 a v ed tn'.id'n^ ha e > »riet_\ s 
‘lipJeiM It ;o'n I lU 1 eguaiUrnre : e\ee iled lioiu a "keti ii "'onl h"ine hs liim- 
srir, - nnpio. ed •»ii h> Ih ot ('--er ii.'v'n rind Mi N\'.Sa» l‘'mghin<K 

lie sngiie-ded ItiaL a Tiew lorni of dipion, . ^h*j Id he eji^i.ived eii the 
^il.ite .n in a ot i)i<* [ne-eni s,T»ipl<‘ li'ttei of .innonne,. nmnt . to in; ''i^nod hs 
the Uie-idrnt of tie* mchi and In, ttie 'seriet.iM 

file foiiH w 1-. adopt'd for M M \i \ ‘c k, dij)lanno 

liahni» K V M i’oMi'i. Si v, d'u’:i*^ 5 irer, snhniitti<i th'' tao i<dI<M\lng rpiories 
in leoaid to tin* rout 1 1 hn Luuis of nieiidier-N 

I, W'hether nicniheis ah'^i'iit at the < ../e ei at >tM, ai 0 tubject to the 
lineal tpi'o terU *-nl»veript h»'i ^ 

iJ. hellier meinliris retuined from fhnnpe am' to he eunsideied as 
md>sci ihing mendiers without aii) refeienee or uUunation ? 

Witli u'-oa to liu' 110.1 <pu I V , U w tif!t rir.'iM’a. ... a.ul hreii trciirrulK' the 
piartirr. tli.it tlio me .'I'nrjnv' tomi hull. i a iiu-mhe. tioiu payment, hut 

that <m hiM H'liini to tlir roujitrv h. . i iptuo. 1 1 r inmu’m t ' fi i-in the t u^u- 

iiiii <pifo-tei, imU-^ tie nitmijU r., los ilrvm tt> irin.o Horn tin S<m'ii ty. \ the rulen 
ilo uut elc iiiU ut'fim* ilu>r pon)!.^ i» w .I'i ihltrninuil that int s '•lioulvl umlei^^o 
vn'in ial revi,>iOu hs the (‘oiuunitcc of papii-. 

d » 2 * 
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Correspondence. 

The Right Honorable C. W. W . Wynn acknowledged by letter, bis 
election as an honorary member^. 

Professor Othmar Frank returned thanks for Sanskrit books presented 
to him, and offered in return two treatises lately published by himself. 

One on an Indian monTiment in which Siva and Vtshvi' are coupled aa Ilarihara^ 
the other on foiu itlol- irt the museum of the kintx of Bavaria, one of which is the 
Kandeh Kao of Moon'- l^anlheon. (The hooks hast* not aiiivcd.) 

A letter from M. E. llriiNOtF. Sec. As. Sue. Paris, 1st November, 1837, 
announced that the gold medal, struck in honor of Mr. B. 11. Hono*^oN, by 
the As. Soc. had been entrusted to M. Dubois de J vnciony w'ho was aljout 
to proceed to India overland. 

M. Dubois’s determination is understood to have been chan;jed — but tlie mt“d;il 
may be expected by some early French ship. 

A letter from the Inland Steam Navigation Company solicited various 
infornuitit»n regarding tin" river-, of Bengal. » 

A letter was read fiom M. St. HtiiF.m TnEuori.nE thanking the ni em- 
bers for the attenti(»ri he had received, for admission to their meetings and 
library, and otlier facilities for his studies. 

In the in tructions he had icceived from thi- Invtitut Royal and the Fnri'« A-iatir 
Society as to the lonte )ie <5hoidd por'ue, he had oeca icfcired to the rfsoUnls \\i tht> 
country to point out to liim the be^t mode ofearrviog the <d)ieet'. of In', lo.iriiev luto 
execution — he hoped that the Society would thtiefore still favor hini with its 
coun^sel and advice, lie was about to proceed stiaiLda to Lukoyrt there to coiouir-nre 
Lis re.t.'wU'hrs. 

The Seerftarv alludinir to the particular intrnduriioi's bif)Uf,'ht out bv M ! rn:- 
FOUJiDK from Piofes,-or Wir.sov, Major 'Jaf<v^K, and the A-^ialie Society of 
Patiij, pioposed as the effectual way of itndtiiug huu a^si^taucc and local ikI- 

vice. 

That a circular be addre‘iscd to members rcsiding.in the iutenor of 
India sta' ing the objects of M. Thkhouloe's Journey and rcc^'mmfuding 
this eminent Sannkrit scholar, to their attention and hospitality. Also, that 
a San^-krit address to the pandilb of Jhiiares and tUewliero >hould he 
placed in his haiuU ; — 

7'hese two document-, were accordingly delivered to M. TriFHotnoK hy 
the President, with he.st wislie.s for the siicces*, of his r<‘^earclM‘.s. 

T'he Society's account current vvas suhniittiMl i>y the ( Jov'Pi'umi nt a'j 'iifa 
exhibiting 15,000 rupees invested in four per cenis. and a c<»sh luilaiu a 
of interest Rs. 000 j wliich had been transferred tu the Treasurer’s open 
account. 

'J'he account of the English agents was also received for 1837 —slieviung 
a balance in hand of £ 32. 

jb’lOO had been advanced to complete the payment for the WriaoN bust ; hut as it 
Lad been agreed that this w as not to be a charge on the Society’s public funds, it 
was determined to renew the private subscription and make up the sum deficicut 
(rupees 700) .'n the former snb.srription. A paper was circulated ami the greater 
part of the money at once raised. 


• It is eomrwhat curious that neither this gentleman nor Sir G. Staunton allude 
to the cause nor the manner of their election in the most remote degree 
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Oriental Publications. 

I'he Secretary read the following letter from Government, with its seve- 
ral enclosures, «n reply to the Society's memorial of the 2nd September, 
1835. 

To James Prin«ifp, Esq. 

Sir, Setrefitry to the Asittftr Snntfy, 

\\ }th refercncp to vonr lctt<*r to this depart int*tit dated tlie 2Jst Sepieiaher ISs'i, 
MmI to thr replv dat< d the :U)th of the same month, I am dneett d hy th'- Honor. lUlc 
Hie Deputy Governor ftf Heniral to trau'jmit for the iiiforniatioii oi the Sef .etv the 
fieeomjianvinL' cnp\ of a letter No,.", of 183 H, from the Honor.iiiie the (’ouit of 
Diru'ini - Ml Hie public dcpai tiiicnt, dated the 2fetii Marrli ai.d of it •; etselo'-niC') ; and 
to "talv* that Hie sum fd' .*500 Coinpan>’s nipec? pLi* m<»nth ha-, from flic JSth of 
June, the date of the receipt of the desput(h, been placed at t' e di-^po^ai of the 
A'-iatif lor employment in the manoer rniiealiol l)\ the Hoji .iahje Court. 

'I'he he maiic payable nioiitliJy from the fCou ral i‘re<.‘;urv ou the bills 

ot tM< <'ret.i( y f){ the SnciLty, counter>ii»ued h\ the Ib e-ulcnt. ami duly audited, 
and at ’he rh> v c-t c'tcli yrar an aecouiit inu^t be leiidered, sheN'jtj;,' the riiunner 
xn wnich Hie amount hab been e>pL‘udcd. 

I am, Nc. 

n . 1 . Pri vsF r. 

f<‘'f Fiioia*.'/ the 20ih June, lft3S. t^'fcrttiiry Ij ihr (ju' tf nynent of Be igaL 

Public jl?(pkl?'fr)tcnf. No. S, of 1 s:D. 

Ou> (;oL*rnof <i/ the (sxdency of Fort H i//ium in Bin'inl. 

T*\R\ i. NN c tio's reply to ^out lettei in thib dip.iitinent dated the .TOth Sep- 
fr mbev, No 2s (d i' m which \ ou foiwaid a intui«»r].d irom the Asiatic Society 
of ( /iKutia, '^o!ii uiir/ >niuc pecutiiaiy au' in the f\peii-e of pubii^hintr standard 
and t ‘■efid woiKs m Onental Ciltiatuie, that Society haMiiL: undertahen to complete 
\an*ius w or k'l w hicfi rem. tint'd untmished when the bystein for the promotiou of 
native education in v.a" alreied. 

2. I'lie mmu-Iv liau not ajtpJied ioi anv specific sum. but we have rcccnetl from 
their .it'i of in Europe. I’l rdi N. H Wii son ivto Ictrei^ :co(ue‘< of n Inch are 
lieifwnii I.uu,,iucd) iti u loch he^tati-. that ** .''oJU ni{ ees a lu.uith w liJ probably 
sntbi’c in a idu uii to i)m N'oeuty'b owu funds and the re’urus v, Inc'n may be e\pected 
iK'rii llie -al ■ oj Hu imok-..” 

^ \lthoiurh rht' v>oik^ foniurU publi'«*hed may not always* have been selected m 
tlu most pull, ions m.'Lhci , V. 1 UM’ "tj.i ol opinion that ti»e puiuu'aiioii of onental 
>\ I »%lv-. and^oik* *)u 1 .1't I m t nui m tia (.i^terii hi.urutipes, "houhl not bo ahaudone<l ; 
\%v tlicieti-rc auH.iui/i von tri l 1 - vote a -nni i.ot < \ceedimr ti\e hundred rupee's a month 
ttj tlie pu pai.U'.'i.i .uni jvnhhe.it uui ol '-lu h woikv, cilhi i ihniuirh the medium of the 
A'.’atie Nocutv, oi an\ tupia'U appinpriaie ehanuel, and ae --hal’ iNp^'ct an annual 
rcluin ot thcwui/%.s publisheil iuid ten copies of each buuk h)i' Ui'.tiiUuliou ui this 
count i N . 

( aUo di '-lie that twfiitv eopic's oi all the vvorks wh.oh have been or winch may 
be luocattf i pubii^bi d by the Cb'inmittev nt Piitmc I ii"ti aetjon, ex -ept the Fatawa 
ivlem'’^in. oi which foily eapub liaxe been iccui^cd, be loia.irdcu to us bs tile first 
ronx ( iio'ot oppoj tuiut y . 

We aie, Ac. (S./iiedH 

J 11. rAKN\(',J L LtwntN'i' ION, H Lind^w, fi. Mii r^, .I\o. Ma^ter- 
John C'oiro.N, F. V \ns Aontw, J Pi 1 1 v Mt ^ruvn, M. .'^hxnk, 
}lr-"irL I*'! I.K'I , HE.Mlt WlllOC'K, JuHX tl. KaXIN'^H.WV, (.rroiioi, Lxali, 

• To J . C. Mei vn i , Lsq- 

FiHanciciJ Sicrciuty to the UoavtsibU the Cou)/ «;/ Di^'ictors. 

Sir, 

I have to rcqiic'sl that >ou will submit to the Honotable the C ourt of Directors 
the tollouii 3 ^ n'orc'-entatioii which I beg most respeettully to lay before them on 
the subject ot the discontinuance o! the assistance hitherto cixen by their Bengal 
Government to the publication of woiiv-. in the hingiiages of the east. 

2. In thus uflfennfir myself to the iiotic*' of the Honorable ('omt , 1 trust I may 
be allowed to plead in excuse the situation which L hold as Professor of one of the 
principal lancuiigcs affected by the mcasuie ; iny intimate lelations when in India 
with learned uatives, my ofliec ns agent in Europe of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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the appointment I filled for several years in Calcutta of Junior Member and Serre- 
tary ol the Committee of Ihiblic I/i-irruction, the devotion 1 still feel to the «‘rr\i(‘fi 
or the Compftll^^ and the deep iuterct.t \vith which 1 must ever regard all tiiat atfects 
the happiness and welt.ue of the people of ludia, and tlie ciethf and proi<prrUy ot 
their rulers. 

3. FU an order of the nemral Go\erninent dated the 7th Mareli dilTeient 

t\ork^ in .‘\!ab»c tied bausKiit, some aud some traiislatious fium Knjrli^h, 

which vee in course of pubhcatiou by the t:ommittee of Ihihlic IiiNtiuetiou, under 
the preMOU'.ly iditHined stmction of the ^ovei ament ha\r been abiuptly stopped, id- 
tbouirh of tlu-nv weie ou the eve of completion. The labour ritni expiO'.e, be- 

stowed on them would tlierefoie haveljceii enliitU thrown aw*i\ illiie Asialie Noen ty 
of lieujal had not undertaken at their own Co's! to fitnsh t’ne piintinir, of t!»e books 
that iiad t<een <‘oninu'nci d, as w ell av to pi oeeeil, shoull t heir means admit, witii otlKi>, 
ofa similar dej-enptmu. Sucli woiks as had pie\ioU'«lv lieen piinl t d eil hei wiioll\* 
or in part. b\ tlie 1* duration Commntee bein^r u au'^fei led to tin Sotitts 'lhe>oe)ei> 
at the same time solicite<l the government tor a peruiiiiirv trr.mt in aid oJ their own 
humid resouices, and thi-* ajiplication ij('t baxoier been eomplieu with, thev have 
momoiia.ized the Honorable the Court cd J^irretor-i to the same elicit I be niemo- 
lial is I pie^ume under the con-.iileratiou ol thi (hiuit, 

4. In till- ai r.imreineiit J heir to ob-er\e that the Indian (hn enunent and the 

Asifitie ha\t pioceeded npim ihe notion that the publication- in question ate 

euunerretl w.tn tiie eneoui aucemt nt of Otitnt.il alone, whil-t in laet they 

were nmiertaktu not -m inurh for the uoneral pioii^.mn of c.tirnt.il -t'nlir*>. a- mi 
-ub'.er\ leiiee to the ail\ ant erncut id iiaT»\e education Timy wtir iie-,urmd toi ela--- 
book- and piize-buoks foj rbe natut eoJIeLT' *' and ‘.chord-, and \vt;r tin u tore '-tint . 
iy within the piuMmeol the Etlu*.ation CtiUimittev. 1 he chatiU’it’f in which llu v 
are to ))c coidcmplated is how<\et immatetiai, and a- long a- tbej aie rerogivi/'Ml 
dcscrMiUi tUt patronajre of liie L'o\einmi nt . it i- p.i-Mbic that that piitiouagc jio.y 
lie eonsiinenth t.\erti-td Uiroiigh Itie in-ti u.nt ntaht y of the A^mlle SocicU id 
Bengal. 

f>. It u\a-t hr ljulU unncce-sHiy foi me, I apjireljeud , tC) ad\orat«. the < iaims of 
Oriental latiiatuic lu the protietion of the IJnnorabit C ourt, ('nu-uteied ineiely 
a- an objtel of intcller inal j tst arcii w b»c h tlieir counexion vMfh the i a>t --i pe- 
enlMiii' < r^nblf- tin m to ta\o;, tlirv wioild have d« »..tppoi n i rd tiu* natio li ^'\|ui't.L- 
tioi's »>f aJi f'.’iiope It Don hud di-jda\<d les- hhet tlioi that wnuli tht \ Mase 

alwa\- -hfwij in O'-teiing oi»en».tl -tuiiv. 1 mUq ♦ mli nil v ot th:- ron'-i'leration the 
govcinmeut rd f^r ti-li fudia iia- .« jj-.-uim- ilntv tf> rlMeliaige in faei'it.d lug the .ic - 
ijnitrrnfat t>\ it- -iiiant-ot tiie K 'o aodgi* iud(.-p< a -ibh to thi due perfru maun ot 
# their ^urle^l'^ll-. in fu.ua and. it h.^s nu o>>\u>us lutrir-t ii> gra^ifx in-.: it natpe ‘-uh- 
jrcia hj pa’ i oaiziu J” that hiiat'.rt w utidi i^ a part nf tiuor naiiriiud e\i-»eiMr, amt 
winch 1 - to thf-m now a- it htv- hn n tor a_e'-, an tdiprt ot adiunaiuui nuC* re\eiefi‘i*. 

f. '1 he iiljt ui'il i , wi-d'iin and polu v, and I inav add ihi' ju-tirr ot • ni onriogiug 
native hteiaturc 111 India, luu-l hoai\ei, I a^ preiici.d, b* tin to, \ ion- loi mr to m enjiy 
tlu time ana alteulion ol the llomM.dde Cioj’^t in i nd« .i\ oni m r to ->uh-tnntiatc 
thfui. Kncu the gi viinmrut of luuia in n pn to thi addi"-- ol tiu- A-i.die Society 
fti kiiowlfdire- the .id\.mt^i.^e of ap|d\ini; laiirei -noi- tlian arc alita<lv so applie-l t i 
the sappo t of iiativt litetatiJie, ai>d gioa..d- ii ufoi-eojuphanee e itb tin- .-iHiity’s 
rrqiie-t *‘ on thr tinauciai dilFieuitv vnIocIi Jiinits aithin imrrow bound, llie aid to 
bt' so affoiiied 

7. ( uu-idiiiiig thru tin prinriph- as reioirnizr,!, and that it m udmittid tloiu 

Oniiital Lmratuie de^'rve*^ ihr -‘picml eneourumemenl of the Biiti.h CJov ernuMut 
Ot India, it only remains to be uiijured why those lumU wliicli ha\e hithcito bien 
available tor de-iralih’ a purpn-r -honUl nosv be withheld. the orilei ol govern- 
ment of the 7tb M ‘Cih puts a ..top i.i the printing of oiiental book-i in order that 
tlie fuTid« -o ftppiif d -houhl be thenei fort h einpiovrd exehiMvely “ in imfiarting to 
the native { opuhition a knowJcilgi of Knglish Liteiatuie an»l 'sciruee IhrougU the 
medium of the Fngli'-h language^’ H«iwevei important the end pioposid, it-i c\- 
cdu^ivenesfi is who.ly incompaUble with the patioiiagc of native taicril, with the 
public fleclaratii.il' or the go\erinnent of Hcngal, with thraers ol formet govn nnieiiU 
under the sanedion ot the home authorities, and with the express intention of the 
Htiti.)h Legi-laiure in authonziug the appi opriatiuii of a part of the Jmlian ICevenue 
to the cncourrtgement of the literature and learned native-* of the cuuiitrv. 


♦ Thirt a mistake ; the unfinished books only were made over, so that there ai c 
two fh poi.s of oriental works, nn inronvenfence which might now be rtiuedicil with 
advaiJtagr, bv plaf ing the whole together. 
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R. That effective and judicious instruction ... the English language and m Euro- 
pean Science in India is an object of the fust i importance, formed both the theory 
and the practice of the Education Coininittee duriiu: t)ic whole period in which I was 
a mcrnhci of it, nr j the present rage for its stiJi wider dilTusion is nothing more than 
the iiidi-crret prosecution of ihc nriuciplc and plans (>t the (vnninittee to extreme 
and precifiitute ronseijuences I he former coninuttee howevci anxious to promote 
U tvejl grounded CUllVjrJjailcy witli Englisli, iliU mU hf>!d it con-i-tent with jus- 
tice to alienate for this oliject. grants that liad })e/-n made to nafive institutions 
for Very dilTci enl pm poses, nor <lid they think it equitable or generous to exclude 
liteini y natnes from all shaie whate\er of tiiat snh-eipicnt hoiiotv which was at 
hsist in pail av^ardcd *' for thf rttirnt of nnfivA- Uferatui*: lOo/ fht^ fnruuraynnent 
oj Uanutt natuis.^' Hut aho\e all, th- committee In .i>g <.on\iriced that iio leal and 
permanent ijnprc<'^i(m could he effcided on ttic niimls and fci hngs of the natnes of 
Indui without then own con^.rnt and eii-opei ation, thes cndtrt^ouicd to secure both 
in wlrii<\i‘r measuics they ,ido,>tLd for tlie improx emc of the people ; and in all 
tlicn ini.o\ationN, and they «. ruinated inan\, ihcv weie eaieful to maintain a spirit 
ot consul) ratciicss ami ( fmciitat 'oii, It\ tin- hue of conduct they niMi, -modelled the 
rmn ye of studv in the nat vceolhges, and intii*dmcd Engiiyh cla^sc^ and c-^tablnih- 
cd ami extend *u 1 n.-lish iu'ols without cvciliugih-" ylightt -t iudi'mtion of jea- 
h'liyy, d'y-iiti-taction ora'uiim. It was lU'Set^i.l tm tluu yucce'-yors to mouse the 
angi \ i (uiionsi r tin ' y ot rlic \1 uhaninutdau- ul < ...rutta, ami to excite the deep 
1 1 '.u jli le-y umli'dy Ui !♦ i «. t! 'ha* itliemions of the lliiU,-. 

WhiNt 111. n ilo- ju iH’ious extension id I'niL/i -h iu-ti uiu .-on uncpic-tionahly 
lit Mifs tlic encuiu /-igciii ^ nt of t he go\ ei nmeut oi India it rna'» \t t d he di'iibted, it it 
i' I'uiicious iir pi^t to CiUMUiage it exclu^ixfiv and at the txpen-^ (‘f native iusti- 
tn*. loi.-. .Old 11. line lUei.vimc. It lu.iv be nuittoi ot iCLi’ct th.it lund- sutRcicutiy 
ampli till i.otU ol)) ‘i ly (Ui not a’.ai-*.ble, hut it cannot be eijwitabie or pohlic to 
wohdi.iw all -upi OIL lit.m lue older and more ■'ti.cth u aional purpose in favour of 
one ot /(vMit uati and toi'cign inlrodue' miu. c-i>cci!ii;v wlien tbeie ly no urgent ne- 
Oi-Mtx ltd >11* h an alfcMuitn*. t i di i the ai » auL* mt at s hilbcrto adopted both 
int' M \M*n con 'ullt d au<l \it nnpi o\ ♦ no lO v lapi.J'v pm-gces^i v e. It is very 
donhtiiij if ilu tulvaiicc that ma\ he made- und-.i the ch .uLt of '.\',rein will bear any 
pi opoi I loti t o that which w iis etfc’Ct ( d urnlt i the fn^t yonunriee of public i nyti uc- 
tmn .\o CMdciu'c oi .-a ct le»-aU<a» hay vit been olTiicd. fhi the eoatiaiV.it i- cert. nil 
tiiat l 1 u‘ uMi'M' tU" tilutiony iir< Uinjm-huig uadi r ci-coa it'Mi.itue and nc.'ci't, and 
nlthom-htlM ni-mijcr id l.i.uh-n yrudent" ra.iv pw-yiolv have iiiCivU^cd, the -caic of 
thiii a'fainmtiits Is.,-, been vciv laueh de}ue„-td 

10. 1,'udfJ fhiyt i .rcaTayi.iMCey tin li I t»eg t-) -.ibmil tii flie c jydom of the llonn- 
rab'e { amt tiie ( vpi in i.ec ol levelling to the pnneiplty and pinclu'e of The eaily 
E 4 m..ilion Jmamitft'c ''tdijitt to ‘oii h modifii atioiM only U'- rue uuavi.i labic or dt-'- 
ruhlc. In this caye ll'c yp..cihc eadowmeuty (vf the Al.idi e-^y.!. of the lSan''Unt (’ol- 
leucy Id CahuH.i .ual ib anuy and of the miAi a eollcacy of \gi.i .\ml IJ.dln, will he 
h.'hl ‘•ecicd. and will he ixcluy'ivclv appropi iatc<i toiducatioa in the native langtrices 
and lilc i at ui c. Inc ixponst of I'm* hngli’'h 1 1 ly-es vvhich have been attached to 
fheiu w)i| )k ilcfiajcd iioiii other youice-i, and the lO't of hoolv-- in the oriental lan- 
guages Willi winch they have hi cii hitheito '•npplici tinm the general fund m.iv then 
de piovi.leii no out id the funds with wlueh tlov roc yivii.illv endowid 'Ihej, mil 
ll.a'» eont'.ihuvi to the snppviif of the native pr<ys \s hich wi.l be an a'tici'c of e\pen- 
dduu ^tiu'tiv within the "tope of their lovmdaiioii. lo divert then funds tn orher 
piupo-e-. than tho^t for wheh they w'cre evprcsylv hestowed. o: lor English tur.um. 
Is likclv to pioducc more evil than good. Ihe tommand of a few tho\;y<in<i rupees 
ohtatiKd he what the nalivcy will < onsnlci an a^d of yiad.ation will woik no advan- 
tage equivalent to the mjycliiti ot creatine a dtytni>t in liie diirability of public en- 
dow mm'oIs,- in the niMohibiJitv of Hnlish faith. 

]]. \y tlie management of tin Oiicufal Hiess mav not be unfitly exercised by 
The .\siatii' Soelct) of Hengiti, and us the Educatum (’ommittee mnv he conveniently 
ichevoil of the labour, the transferor this business the Honorable t^ourt may per- 
haps see rrusou loconfiim ; but I am sntistiid that they will not consivler it expe- 
dient to leave the fulfiliiu at of an uselui public seivrretothe unassisted resources 
ol a .Soeiv t’’ ilcpi udiiiir upon private and fiuctuutiiig contributions. J he application 
oMh< Societv will theiefoic, J venture to hope, receive the favorable consideration 
of the Iloaorable t'ouit ; ami peenuierv aid be authorizetl if it be not of an extent or 
iiatinc incomi*atibjlc wUli the state of the public finances. I have no authority to 
biggest .inv speeiiic amount; and the fcJociety will no doubt be tkankml for whatever 
aid the court m.vy he pltast d to sanction ; hut, judging from the average expenditure 
ol past vears, about (umo rupees a year, or .iou rupees a month, will probably suffice 
Ml adihtioii to the JSucictj’s* own funds, uitd the rcturui which may be expected from 
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‘lit* ^.ii' ''f t'J*' *^. l<) print 1)^ iif*:rrfp^ many of the mo^L approval ivoik'A hi the 

t*i ...' am! \ .„i iiJtr lil'i ian«;u.i^<'‘i ot imlm, ami to 1 1*. iiiuin ate leai’iit'a nalivt'S (or 
then sei\ii'*' a'- anihom jimi 1 1 c-.ini.-*^" I tmnLlit* ie^mtledas mm-a'-'m- 

: Me lo ta.it thi** 'n»all ''inn inav ‘le iltnarlc*!' tanii Uie am M.il fri ant ot a lac 

nl rupoc'. -'HKc it raiiiiui b* il 'mil tnat iliaaii o»' j>,i if.iiiif'nt rnntempbitt'd in part 
ll iMkt nliollv a plovi'Kni toj lilt < iitMi' iai;i HU nt ni Ic-inval ndivo-i ami th«‘ imiv.tl 
D! nuliVv littralji^i c , It * 'M-, ilint < an by nn pn^'ink* con -ti mjti'.n b> iiiterpreteil ns 

appln',JiS« <» t hr int i tstl\*rt ma ot I'njlish tiinm-. 'fha ti absh.U'tiMn nf Mu, -mu 

I iia\i -tiirL"' "it d V liJ in iiuai«;i t n\ ill tmpartml pcv'^uA'i niurli less than native 
I'lii.t-mt sTiirlli stj i, ailvij . IS ill\ cninUai in, but it in lie ai'f’cpl i (1 as ailnpiute 

1 o rh*- "pii'it jiuipsi I ii.rwlnth i*. i- 1 1 tjuiretl, ami i* will tiu natiM^lhat 

thrir intr I t’sf s lia\r imt liet n In .• tlfspi^nl. With ir.^ar>! to thr iinunai ap- 

pi I'pi i.itiim al 'O tin* tleilm tina a ill n*- inoic nominal than i cal. I’mlm the lornii r 
iuaa‘i-.''i mrnt ot the Inmi of tin* c nmjn • i « ee t he lat: ol i nprrs Ava-, never 'vvhollyex- 
prmirti, and an art nmnlatuoi took pi o r \iiuh when I left IntUa j>l t’Ld an additional 
‘b), 0<’0 rupees per aiumm at tin* rominit »*•( ’ -, disposal, 'I hi" e'n- "raretly iiave hem 
MiU'e appi opi I'llt il 111 tAprmletl, and .i liiml shouhl thenloi'. e\i>t fioin vvliich tiOOO 

ruprrs a year ran he d'st.m-ril ami \et a lac o( rupees an.l moie may Tic aiinuaHy 

hiai lint upon Kn^iish 'u.tJ 'U il sue. ' 'iiahuibemciit toi lliid pnrjiose he cousidcrctl 
t a]m then < . 

< ' N' lth lerfU i to t j an -'.h a'U'' ..'I < ouipilations from hhv.li a in the native lan- 

pw.ii't s, tl c.sf' ai-’ .-o I'h- i.Mib'v lad I'ltouatcU cumei>'tl v iHi t (u arrnal prof^ross of 
pibicaMtHi. that ttio v ji» be best left under the su»u‘i njtemleiK'e i>t the Education 
( einutith e. Jf tians** i re-l to the chaiire o< tlic Society linvvjvc'-', tlu^ expi'iise sliould 
K boi m- by the ^*"111*1x1 Innd according to tuc ciicuui :ta jces of the rules aud th« 
j’f-ol.it'on'j of the t i'ifaiion Committee. 

i i. There is but o ie other point upon which I }>c:r biietly to troubir Uu» C<>nit ; 
tio. scholarships ot the native collcEjCs vvhiclt have hccn pi ospectivci aboli iiicd by 
th'- Government order of tJie 7th of Marcli. If the native endowments me not 
alii o Atcd the chief objtct of the abolition of the scholaKsTnps tiu divt-i -loi) (>1 'he 
imni-'v, so applied hithei l,f., to the tutme exteusiou oi KimlisU eductUmu will no 
be a plea for bU'‘h a imtisui*‘-a »n’0»snre that, w a virtual abohtion of kll 
ivc institutions, I c*n assure the nonoiable Couit that this liuestion ot stipcn- 
diii’ allowances to nativ e st mli nts in t'lc j'«.\i‘rnmcnt aerninaiies wnsvciv luily 
djs,;..,w,,] by the 'ncuibeis ol tlic co'nmnr,." or puii.ic iiistiucLion upon its tust loi - 
i^iati. 0, and that tlicy wcfc irmici.ith I'pp.i-cd to tJie puo'uplc 'jf pavrny youn.' men 
to oulucc iheui to aiicpt id'i^ia'u iti-i- iducuDon. W'lien exuruim^d in all its boaiuK^s 
b'.\\,'<‘r ami witii icteuaii to th** eviiaiU'’* povcily ot the litciaiy c'asscs, tlie tlis- 
tar.c- iM-m w hicc uuihy o! the 'tmU.its came, the desirubleness ot auractiiu^ students 
fioiM t!. ' countiv t ) llh. "ca " ot Government, and thcii uticr want of nu ans 
d o).i.iir?tiniJu^ tji»:hi>clvi s w h n awaj from home, the piinciplcs amt (u.-e 
o' idi !ii(, native Covci loai uts vimdi invariably toiubii.td snlisislcmc nodi-du- 
■'.If t'n, and I'M pnjmlict .5 ol the people, which attach lUsiicdit to ail iHit cite- 
m.i-y.a’', in-nuct'oii, the tommi.lee came to the aclcrmiiiatuin that jt w<.s ju. 

io!- 1*1 Hs. pi Cbcnl condition of Society in India to conUnuc stija’ciiiai y alloa- 
ai.i I to tui bolai s at till- p’lblic iustitutioub ; at tlic -amc linic they bunted * mb 
,» I'lvi.'iM . . t'j ui; amount mci cly adequate to provide for the ncccbsarv \s:inis <)f the 
-'mil lit and lin y emleavoiiitd to encourage the report of '^Indents who w.c.ild dis- 
pi I'C .‘.<rh she [iiovision. A 1 efcience to the 1 oils of tiic seveial native CnMcjjes 
vi!( "hi w thiit the stipends are very moderate and that llu 'c aic a mimbcr of 
wlio i ( ecive no pa> . The reports of the college committees wiUal-o "in w 
wu.d I - tlu- i( iil character of these unpaid studeuts, and that fiom tiu* exticmc iru :_m- 
ot then alteiidanee tliey reap fioin it hut little in ucht : gicalei puuct usihty 
cannot be enforced by any penally shoit of di-inisSfil amt ^/u'f it is an aw'ard which 
cannot in coinmon. charity he hastily pioiiouiiced ; the hcliobn" cannot attend, bccausi 
the.) inU"L)ivc, paitof their time is taken iqi in olitainimr snb-istrncc fioin th 
liberaJity oi their countiv men, or in plain word" in begging —a pimctice ill calcnbittd 
to fclcvat* IJicir moral or intcliectual character, but one vvhich m the chief u -oo-cc 
of pool ( liol.irs in tlie cast, as it was some centarie.s ago in hbiiojic. A-. mmst of 
theve unpaid ‘jcIioIhi’s ul.so attend in die hope of fcucceeding to vuc.int stholarsliijt 
it the lait. r were abolished the former would soon disappear. However reasonable 
therefore the prineii*le of separating maintcuauce from education U is ccii.iiniv lo- 
csipabli* ot bei 'g applied to practice in India. The government has been oiiligcd to 
admit tins iu tlic* new medical instilution, and has gi anted stipemls to ilu: tdudcntu 
wdiich me no doubt mud) more considerable than those which an* nllowi d t o tliV 
pupil--, ol tne Madressa and Sanskrit College. I apprehend tof> that the schi/Jar- 
fcbip- cl the Hindi or Anglo-Indian College held by tbe native students of the Eng- 
lish la .giuigt will be continued, as they most unquebtioutioly ought to be, and tiie 
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Jicitive inferenre will he tliat iinrlinlity, nni |)jnin\le, ]i;iw uictateil rlip difference. But 
♦■lie >i-('ucral piin('i|tle of tin- ense i-, tnfoiced no wlirrc ; — assiucilly not in thi'^ 

rouiitiy, when* oi (hnvei sitir-s {)f <)\iorU uiitl OmnbiidLCC irouici on-? eiulownieiif s 
-I sh)p> an't « xlnbitioim niahli jtioiiir rncu to follow a (•(nn‘-{. f)f studv w'hich 

would rJve be* l)e\on<l flu'ir attaiiiuu_iif. \Vh\ arc the native yontti of lliitisli India to 
be denied a 'iiinilru* piovi^jou ? '1 lie\ must be ill acquanited uirli llic*^* amtiynho say 
that thev do not need it. and why '•hould talent be prcrludMl tnna t!u‘ chance of dis- 
tinction hccHnscif- I'loli^'-oi is pooj in Imhn alone and under a llii'isli .uliiuni-j- 
tralion ? I lun-t theii fore in the name of tin- vout t| ni liidi.i, M nii aannadan oi Hin- 
du rno'-t eai iic-i 1 y ei.‘ ; I at i In c. inrt ft • w 1 1 Iihold f iiei i sainMioii fioii, aniCa'ine which 
piopose^ if not a (!•■)")' lul vei .t \ei\ scanty ifof.d whicli will latlii’^ a sCvcit biow 
Ujioii tiie pros.anas of th - iian- •*. lu i 1 *^ 1011 . and will be Mcvjd • 'i niiiv iiei,ias and 
jUiust liy th. lao' t leo ' i i ' ih* .■ 'il a iii'cijlial classes of the j)e('j)ie oi In lia 

1 htUv', *\e 

( >*iLMie<n n . 1 { W 1 : so V, 

Oi'tonJy ’’i'hMniu, i'- I't. 

J'oth i 0/ it i>t t’ii‘ ('ll' ,'>! of Ot fil'd 

til /Ctn ,}j.r fut- tilt Iw'.'/ft ^'11 . ‘ / Benijjl. 


10 , 1 . ( M F I 1 1 I , I'. -ij. 

Sill, * 

In the early ii.o ' 01 hv 0, ^(*lr f IomJ im h* or to . hn. s- the Ilon’ide ‘iic Couit ef 
I^ucctoisoii lh« 'b|. . i -iij.po I 1,1 .1 in< .iO'-ai wl'.clji s.iuoiM ii.i'.t i eaehed 

t hem jihoii t 1 he s ,101' '111'' S' "I 'll 'j 1 1 !• '> a It t \ t,f f i'cne id . A s no 1 < j>l \ hn s b :t’ii 
\ **t ffT€*i\ t d by tlie xe'i'iv f 'jc'j. jm 1 ini'-' 1. 'ii i e-^peel f i: j 1\ to leeil lii' eon e-puii- 
di'nee to sue le - ''n'o.riu -'t ih* a.i'l »•' «.\!nt my tmpe th.d tiic no iaoii.il of 

the A-iritn Soi a ' s k, l\ r. ca\. 1 e>» i<i\ < i it)}" i on- 1 (.1.11100. 

'1 he <,h|i ei oi the '■■"ocutv ■ 'ipp • .-tnai 's »(j s ,ii, n the v.ineiion o' iiic H«jnora- 
hte fhtui I'j tin 'eiaiiT h«'^lln I .. 'or.d t . .\t lo n nt oi -ono' i,' i uiii.i^ e .a I in the 
f \ [iriisi.* nl Jill' *11 s h 1 n s} ,ii,d,i rd a in I o - « S ul w 01 ks in ( )i i« n I .ii ni ( t a 1 ut i . f v 1 ' 1 be 
in ibe icolhetion oi the (hoot th'it u|.(mi a ci. om" oi sht. inenibois os ih' (’nnun'.t- 
tee of ihiblie InsSmetion in '*.>1- 'i tin (I’oNnnmeaf i.r lhn:;-i w I'nlui'i'd b\ rlu’ir 
r» pu -Milctn li's to lesoi’ e timt (h-> • 1 . ooi aeei. i". it 'o)ir.(i!\ 0,0 il to i.ativi' litcisi- 

tuu* shooid 1. if l/di aw n at )nc' ind llo* I.o.ds «iiialoN''d itpo i Ih it ohje('t be 
appropn'il* d i veil' -iv, Is to lO't ncu-oi m h :"a)i li. t.hiis'-vqm uf opon ‘b oiufion 

f be punt in 4 <d' ‘ e’. ' I >il woik-i.i one and '■'an : 1 it, 01 1 ,0 iial 01 'lai'-Iai* a <tnd of 
w’t'icli soiin* w oj c neat Is eoaipl ti.f. \\ • . iilKqni Ucd, F>.i.J '..'nild a t li. 1 . n n h ill s li cd 

.te lane - ' 'o woithle^s, jt lie t-oeiely h'nt mn lawi posrd lad .onlei ta’sen their 
"o'lijdeti m, < \pies 1.1)4 <‘it fbe same time, a boje th.it ita n t ii ne 10 ihc limited 

in.als at then disposal iln s wou* i ’» * anu d with - ■ a- 1 1.1-0 i h, Hi. Ih" 'lament. 

Witli such aid tins pt opo-'. •! nat on' > tolnii-htm '«n' li^- n. t - h h el ’ - 1 n e, aami. need 
but to pioeet d iMth tin wo,h am! ,(!iit fioa, nine t(> ti.'.i^ I'.m 010^1 i m ,-..Ll<'d eom- 
p-i al iO'\s in tlie Ills rat III . or Iml i Hi. )j;ovmnaii d i.i . ol\ i lin'’.dtto .isua, 
bit III -s ot the pinposal, but ,di a.i- .1 th- st.vte of I >0 f.n.un i as a km -. 01 to dnmin- 
ian to eomi U wnb the leipn >t J ht .Society » o.tsequt ,it j \ .loptaierl I-- tin l.h'i-dity 
ot She HoroJiiible Coin t, lum cf'iliiiL in tiu nic.iii w hiio ,d tlu.i o\' u ii>k .ind cost 
with the t.rlx which tiny laid iin-lertaKeii, 

1 he eon • idcratiniis whieh sfioiild iniluCs* <in onlmlin m il <.■ os - 1 iinn i l iil.c tliat of 
liiitish India to eiu outage to a 1 ( a^oaJil'lc extent I'a iiuiala.enl I’.u: h'lsr, and 
picsiise i1 f'Y me. IMS ( 1 the pits^ irom dteay hase d.sass m- Inlly anpimiatcd by 
ihe<'oiul. i t j'. unnet es^.n V t neu toi e to lUL'e them up. m ^ itleiiTioa. 1 would 
only betr permiS'^iou to oli-i r' c, tiial lu tin* t ommuuieat'->ns wh i i. Imse tahcii place 
witli tlie Asiaiie societies oi hcni: d .ind fiicaf Bid iii on Ini- -nl.)tet, it lias been 

nosed u ' \uth a (lucstion on w Ineh it is to be fciied an ii’ii com ilcahle diseisity of 

opiiuon pies iiU,-~-ll.e course tlmt should b-e lollossetl 111 the eduealiou of the p-'ople 
ol Indi.i. 'liicM* is boss ever 110 \ei y intimate eount'i.m het wa eu the t w o, nnd the 
pubheatioii of the most esteemed wiitiue-s of the eu'-l foi the use as nun li of Kuro- 
iieaus as Asiatics need not in any way luleifeie with the widest po-sd,u- dissemU 
naliou of the RuLrbsh lanpuaue in India. 'Ihc duts bcim. trausSerrfd to the A;^latic 
Society will not embni-iss the operations of the Committee, and the amount of the 
pecuuimy aid whieh would enable the Society to pioe« ed with its piibiieat ions would 
})(• t<>o ii'icoinsirlciahle to be a sensible divertdon ol tuuds that waruld b^ eKe appro- 
p/iable to the eh:ii|4(' of pubhe education. I should hope thereloic. tliat the ques- 
tion of euconi •memeiil to tlie printing ot Stamlaid Oiicntal wr'iks to an extent 
compatible with a due legaid to'public economy will lo eoiisideied as not nesessurdy 

1 C 
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involvetl III of niitivc ctUicntimit llioii-ht t’ntiUcd, It? own j'louucU 

tn jilt- jittcntiou ot tho Ilouoruble Co\iit. 

1 have. tSrp. 

( ) ir. ^1. AViL<^r)N-, 

Aijtnt in Ln fia/ui Jor thr Amat r oj BcnjaU 

T.ond'<n^ 2^d:i ^ orenihct\ 13H7. ^ 

Tiu' Pi e*- Idl in' cf-MU . atnmtcd the Society mi Uie of their rnijiHc i t ion to the 

W'huii wii^ e\iUcnrlv <itli ihutnhic to tlo* stmtii- .ils, eNprei ..!!> flu* -rcrml, 

tnmi t hfir ii'^ent t'l o lessor W i lson .Ho rou ■. ♦ tt( iH t'.it i [> i ho h i "t ;i'! ' * i s- ( o t lit* (7sau t 
Pint'. Wii.snN luiii unxeU \ip the two qiiosuop-ul otlucMtn n ,ool i>f ()i ici.t ;d liiternture 
which the Sm ict> had purpo’*cly kepi distiin t IJe was at \un an c with the 

PintVssur’- . 11 L, 11 ’neat', in the liisU ami couhl v\en contiadu i inaii\ td hi*, a'-'innp- 
tioiis, h’lr he "O' urlnd to see that the iinpotlnnent'. t.i the (’rant's rcmiphtincc wi;h 
the incii ni'i.ii, o\ici utly caused by hinmixtinc ul two (j\iO'tir>iis, li.ui into '.kilfnily 
iciiio\oii 'i\ hi'. cond letter : he thought PiotC"Oi' WjL'.nv h.id ihaic i;icat scimcc 
to tlie SocirU, <iud lie coucUided by votiin;, and it was h\ ac' laiii.ilioii 

'sn'vc(f that the thanks of the Asiatic Society he od'erod to Profi ssor 
^V rr,sov tni }i;t\ iri:^ used his best exertions* f.*r obl;jinin:i a i:iiint iVoni the 
Hriti-li Indian Government for the jnililication ol’ oiieiital works ami 
\voik< of instruction in the eastern laii^uage.s -hroui’h tlie incdiuin of the 
A slat i<* S iciet y. 

i Iw "((utaiN regretted aKo on one nreonnt tli.d^Dr, Wiiso:^'s 'ccoiul !et1(r had 
ru'l ; li'f fu 'T si-n' in, fi'^ in tii.il ca-c the iiociu h<i\c come at Ic.ist a 

< 1 ’ h j. ,, now it inmht bt' doid/triii w iim la I is oidd 'o, pi oi'Ci iy hpi'lit'il toli.e 

1 ’, \ ! ..a c< ’ an', bit cd in the iHteuui Hi* huo , .is sU puhitt d at ti i with t )u 
s. ,,,j i-W'Miiicii th'" oi ,< I i d p» i.Uinu •*' a •acpai lie ac.onnt. a ml >» a.', m :ui \ aiv r 
r,( u , . ’’p t'Uid n 1 im'*' .‘Vid In** tonrth o'l.hie ot iltc M :il .il.i e liu h 

w ,i I). . Mplcl'-'' vOi.a. ;''U niio 4'J'/v aiViiL on-, o! .o-Cirt Pjiou^iii') fxid.iiii- 

tlv'l' 't. ‘ , 

I’rojM ..-'I b *'‘ir iMiwAi'D lit i'.. 'ccot'di d by tin* Lord Iljsho|», and 

|•arl :i n m :o » oj J 

dial the Si .‘1‘iiy oa '»ilfin»!/ad <o -nldrc'.'. tiic Societybs ardvuowlcdp- 
tueiith t o mn. et '.Miriil I'o tin' nioiit/.Jy 'um wliudi, under the lloiior.ible 
('ouit’s 1 < tone ioouj jyiai*'d at ii". '1 1 .pos.il for oiiiutt.ii jr biicatiyiis, 

a/ol to c VO. Oil n bal n.id !a* im.bmc |)i rduu^ t h<* apjdo at mu ‘imuie. e vp'is s^int' 
a iio]'-*, wiiii jefeiei'rc to tJir » xci'-- of cxjienditurc incut reii, that ihi* date 
of the ill ant ^bdt open l»y tiiC (.’ouitr> <il‘']Cit(di j may iie fixeri -,o ns lo pio.. 
v'de ari’*ars to t.-tei t)ic SacjsdurGs oull.iy, or to pm n,il t jie ant in 
piosp. to be tppjiedj p .rli.uly oi .vliolly in tin; lii-i lU't nice, to ei.*ai 

off (he <b (d. 

R(>'d a icltm* fioiii Mr. tu, j.ropodui: In tr-nisfertbe JOOO rupees 
]atel', offeied t!no'«|j{i tiie Sebmd l»o(d^ Somety^ as a piemunu for an 
es-say on the adiaidaiii'- of science to lla A tic. Society in order to pro- 
mote tlie pubilcatmu of liie .S',*; *f i F/r/iyy', a S.mskrtt trani.itiun of lloopiui's 
Anatomist's V'ade AJm’um, }iy Maoiil Si'b»ANA (L ima. 

Thfc '^cnct.t.ry • ^l)l.llm.d tli it tins wa-. one oi the uiifiii i dird woik^ t r.a»i=irorrcd to 
the Soriety ; tlait tin aiithcjr on coioplction of the tiauilaio'ii lectii si 1000 foi tliC 
fnAinu'.cript fioin He* louimittcc U" jinwioiisly agrred, he hud ihc option ot givimr u 
iair copy, or print lu^- , th<* jiamlit pieterrcd tlic latter, and two-halt .-heets had hceii 
punted off at live time of th*- itnler. Findiia^ *.0 inueli had to be done in re- 
writing the ina 'Ogciipt which v\as yet in a crude state, he laid abandoned all thoughts 
of conipletir^ thiti work, much as it v..>uki contiibute to a knowledge of that most 
ufecful science, the .structure lU ilieliuman frame, among the natne medieal pra*eti- 
tioners who aic all ovci the country instiuctcd in Sauskiit alone. On thi« inquiry 
however from Ml . Muiu (audit was not the only one) regarding the progress and 
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chance of completing Hie woik, he had hail * some cot»ver‘'atioij with the autlior, 
who haa expressed his leruliuess to icvi'-e and jtlit it, witii mUhHons fiom late 
works, such as Quin’s Anatoiuy an.! t)»e l>ublin Djs'«.( rtor \Mih which lie had be- 
come acquainted r V the (hillc^c. ITo sttonu^U Jidvi^ed the i> ihlication of 

tht‘ plates uNo fiorn PAxn.s’sor Quin*’« work. Suj>po‘'int'‘ the work to contain 
boo pages, the cost of printin'^ Ihcltxt may t»e lupt-c*. JOOO ; and the plate*! in 
W‘*od cuts, say, l0(/0 ; luid the tinve ocf upied lu pa-'-JH"' through the te^-’ viould not 
fall short of two yt ai *■ 'Iheauthoj \vo»ddpi«fci .i i eimuu r.ition ttir ia»n < ing the 
press say ateiuht annas a paL'e, to lec- nnur a pojlion (d the printed edifjon. But 
the whole o\pcn'>e ol Hie woik would not miu'ii < \cl. d lOooiupees, out (jf which 
M I . AT U in’s dona* ion would ooiei oiu'-foiii 1 h. 

rM>tf-ssor O’ MJ \ foriN f- -o tt.' sePetua) ot HjJ*' Va-lc Altcurufor 
ti,iii‘>lal imi, fiv m’r.iily infeinu *<. oJi'ci a uh tfu te.a'hMii'- tin* ludiuients ofaiiatjrny 
to Hie iKi.ti\e'', - and n'lei 'Oi«ie di-cu > »n ii w^.’s 

tiiut flip i;m“dlu.o of po a Saii'Kiit Lilition of IJoopKu’s 
Moi'iini ho referred t<» l)i‘. .‘.iJtii, O’lSii m otiNEShV, Kvan^, 

Spas -iih! hjOi’iiToN, ji- ri (’oon lit'pitv 1o add to llicir niitiiht*r. 

'i no S, i enfiry inoiit loioui otf.in* u uh a'i l.o !>*'>po-od to undertake 
Oil tile "trt.iiutli ofihi‘ ( h»- o"-'i:*e:it ut.iiii d.;t it wa*- ly/^Uu^d that tlie li^f 
slionld til" di'i in an-’n pa-^ thiongti too Coin nirtro of [lajier", to 
whoiii u.is :iKt* ;»'fvrieJ a pt ton h\ Me, (i u\in. nln-ther it would 

not i) * .*\pad ”.th tlio .>00 riiidd*- ]n i mini'eui Hti- the 8 o(.‘u*l}’ to 

p'lahh-h ..ii »n‘h nt'i! of o,\n. 

i( oivi t hd’er fia in M**--r'- W' . and C/o.. foru ,i . a ^pofi- 

ni< n ol a ti ‘nisi.ition ol l]o* ti.t (a ila. h\ H. 'loi,'U'N's. (’. S. ajui 

to e tui;, till* ?a!no (h'LU'O of pilioiuiifp as had h«^''(i aoeoi dad^iii lb -JO, to 
tlu‘ \ 1 .thie fast. 

'lit 111 < M‘ , ,I 1 (‘ ot ‘'jHlUOti-, wo'i’dhr {. n 1 ii *■ h t ■ I I ji t h c Cn •; i h cU 

Auun--’ U.d one \ jo-'iiv o! tne xVaalp* tc^^ wa^ ai-o lo ' o-ia* —r tir* price 

of rhe I n.n-)) ’coiia dt o-jht lUpee*- With lef-itiU'C 1 o the > nne > ope 

t \ ji’ 0 - t d ill 1 M( ' . |1 ii. ( . "H 1 ' ' lU 1 >0 \ Cl !l in f t 'oit f lie s,,, , 1 \ ><'■>(( Ije .an* c i o 
p.O\ld'‘J‘j In llalil.an-n i.( llo 'd Ut nU n\ .( 1. U Cl i . U h\ a.'O’ piUut -i.h>d,'a <.t t\e 
pj( 1 li a( V • > I • I ■ ’ • A ns — 

t)nd tin* unM'rin’it' h*' 'iiimniUMl to ( ho euiiiunit. w.th the 

8tu n i V ’s ‘U/M lidoiit . 11 '*. ulh.it \h.'li.Hin>s n tu-laiom v. ouM niei it 

t)je pati on iL;a p'o-ii od hi llii' i‘ndv ATi. ''emt-iiry I’l nisep , u ^ted •JruJ 
Nov. I b lo„ 

/ a,.,' ! tj , 


d'he lollov\;h.’; hooks ui u* pro-enUd; 

Bv lo'«| I U \ i a • *h V 'N » s 1 H \ \ ' • lOUi t'l •> ’ . ii ' 1 t h 'Mhi*jk: i*. 1 oMniu, ‘he 

^’hiifhtd A ih> I /h .''/f. ' 

H.v \l 1 ( A i in 1 o 1 i . A * * t ..'.Miiu ' la I to i ' ■. i-f 1 . !o ~ T.an J i r v u dn.iii 

AJniaioU to- . 'n ..n ,1 1 1 .u..o.,u ! , ph, ,n, i . . -u., . i 1 .on’, p O T. 1 o , . - o n . y . 

'the Mnha- d < "in-il -U 1 I . on-. n.a '.!■ .* ■ ' <■ to • . / ' 

•Intiin Kiviov ;iiui Jnon.J .o hou-'n sj. . < .;,,d \u^ n> iUJOiuu'K 

\ o' - 1 . n t .ill a: M. I S r, - s, ; / > / ■ ■ - , ^ 

(’a[d. .1 r N K I ' s [111-*- i.i <I MU.' **. !it)o' amh', fne ii. i tni Alis^iOtiiiry 

i'icss at in .I'oion 

The Ml r. O' oio-„i. il h*' Miv. f'n '' o : i/o, .i./a^ 


Tlie lollowinj; w »n e ri'ceived from iMiVope. 

An on the AutnpiitN oi Hindu Medicine, Aie. b\ J, t' Xtwvi i. l.oudon, 

//nn; /h, [ I'fh,' 

Hlu'Jouin.d ol Hu U.iv d Asi.iuc biuudy ol HunU Britmu imd litkiud, No, 8, 
Dtuu rnuci, - //; . M’.'jut/ ''It ffu- Hof/n I ul^tiHu 

4 c J 
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Transactions of the Geological Society of Loudon^ Second Series, Vol. V. part I. 
J8.W8, and Proceedings, Vol. U. i'^37-i8, Nos. 53, 53,— -^y the Geological Society, 

The following from the booksellers. 

Pricha&ds* Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 3rd Edition, 
Vols. 1. II. Itondon, 1836>37. 

Jbardner’s CK^.inet Cyclopedia, Biography of Eminent llriti-^h Statesmen, Vol IV, 

- i- - ■ Natural History, Annuals in Menageries, Vol. 1. 

Statistical Com mitt re. 

Dr. Duncan Sti wahT; ac(iuaiiite<l tlio SoritHy that he had resigned the 
Secietarial duties, papers and library of the Statistical Committee into 
the hands of Dr. beitv. 

Since the death oi Mi 11. Malkix and the dcpaiture ot Mi. Wami^us ti»e Com- 
mittee hud been xMtU niT apicbiucut, ami riio uumbei ut uiciuli. i ', \\ as re»luccil to 
eight. No papers wiie jit lu a btati* im p: csen. utiou, out Ur. M'liv hoped to 
have some interesting dvx Uda-m-, taoul.itcd in a ii-v> uiouilib — Ur. Sx^w \ utS con- 
tingent bill, rupees *231, N\a= pa:Lbi d. 

Antiquities, 

A letter from II. Officiatio ■' Secretary to Covorniuent, 

antiouitced that orders had lieeii given tur tlie conveyariee to the Socitdy’s 
Miibeuni of tiie lUbcribed portion of the mutilated Delhi lAt. 

Captain T. S. Brur'.-- heuulilul facaimiles (or ectype^) of the Fi ini^r 
and Delhi iron pillar, ivere exhibited. 

[We bhall take ail enriy opportunity of luentioLiug the coricctifM.b tlu-y proilon' m 
foi met* leuiun^s. t 

A letter from Lieut. Postans to the Setretarv on liis rearJiing Ciinmr, 
conlirincd the conjectures of the latter as to the reading of llie name lu-.xl 
to that of PTuUEjtv in the fourteenth edict, — ahicfi u<in cIlmjIv Ant'i^utnj 
(lor Antioonus) and the next name Mayo (not Moya). 

Lieut. PcsTANs was searohing fur the fj aE:in*»ut ol lock .i Oiitanm.t: tin iis» >l itos 
insciiptiou, which had evidently been bhisted oif to mend a m u.h* nnnnu I'nv mci.i ’ 
his labours of copying were iu*ariy complett*d when he v\ as -unuiV^uicil a- mti i,-» uUr 
on a distrint couit martial. Ihcre still itiuaio's cjiuuub tud 

exploring to occupy tlii- zctloii'i young uilicei uunair a •«tc<md \jmi oi I ji. appto.ich- 
iiig cold season, which he hopes to be pi i nutted tu uci omplisU 
Pjiy&icae Dr paiii.me.n r. 

Tidal Oh.^ff cations. 

The following letter from Air. Sfcret.uy was read, forwarding 

^dispatch from the iloriorahie Court of Du ectoia on tlie ^ulijcct of tiie 
Tides in the Indian Ocean. 

1 o J. raiNr'L**, 

Scentury to U,f .Imu/u 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honorable Uie I'lc-ident in f’oiincil to traii'-mit to you the 
accompanying co(j\ ot a letter No. l, of Iblb. tiom the Honurabic the Court of 
Ditcctors in the public deptirtmcut , dated ’24lh January, with lt'^ enclosures, and to 
inquire what paiticuhir -itutioiis the inanagers ut the Asiatic ^^ociety would deem 
must expedient at which to m.iUe Uic observations indicated in tins cui resjioindencc, 
and 'Whether there is any particular fuiiu or penud that occurs at which to make the 
observations with mrist advantage. Hi'* Honor in Council v\ili also feel obliged if 
the Asiatic Sceiety can iiitiiuate to the Oovciniiient any peisoii'* with whom they 
are in coricst ,m Icuce on scientific subjects, through whom to make tlic desired ob- 
servations. 

I am, &.C. 

H, 1' PllINSKU, 

Itecretaiy to the (Jovernment of India, 

Council Chamber, the 30if/i June, 1838. 
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Piih/tr fJcptn'imrirtt .* I\{i. J , i»t 
i)in (iditf 'noi Gfiitrnl of India m ('tannil 

T'ara J. \V(; foiw.inl to sou ropy of u irieinoi gtuliiiji l_n t)ie l\e' W \\ ti i‘,WEM. 
a Viru- Pu’-idr ii< ot tlo" Itns.nl So<‘0't \ , lifita which u up[Uai< that uitdt ‘•cisM'f noiy 
hr iriuici^'fl t(j i( on l)y im .ms of ndr ohst i s at um-* upon tlie sc\cial coas^^" of the 
K.ist liidu'', .01*1 tli.i* tin- i. iioss i( Ihu" ohlaiiiod would he at the "tin-it time a 
\ttlnahJc a( (jui'-it 10(1 toi tlu^ pm pO'-fs ot h j d i /-m ..pi. y ahd louivat ^i. 

'i. \A'<' 1 1 an^iuit 111 like priekr» pi opei* loi ni' and msti lil t ion ^ for irmstciin? the 
lidi oh'Ci \ Ml luii^, find wr dinit tli.it you i-^ur the lucr^-aiy oidrr'- to tlif lo'cai 
fiiil lioi ilies m Ifidia to (iundnet the oh'Civatioin hi aieoidjiiice wrli ^uch meiiuo ui- 
<Hmi riiol m-ti net loti-', .md to ti.ui-mil tin it'-iill penoiUually to u.,. 

\Vf :uc, ccd. 

I '^iL'llcd 'l , 

J. K. C,^p\\r, . 1 . tN<,i o\\ If. L'vo'^.xv, Jn'o. Masikkvan, Rf 3 , 

Jl VKlX^, .^ 01 l^ fail*!. C, Mt'fs .fOllN CoilON. 1 ^. A N'i Ao>lW, J PKliV 
Ml-I’ltstt. n OH N V >. It I \ ' V-^^| I, \\ , 11. St. (i. iLCtvl.K. 

Inaufrii, tin '^\tH .id,uiar>iy i . 1 -''. 

A/e/mo ms; oy I'l -V i a{i>i\'^ . lia ta. Re .W. Wnt vn f t , ('<0 ihi I'he . 

A jzieatscivai mr h’ h ■ 1 rndei .al to -i le.u . h^■^ltc.lu- m 'll h* <»'•'( i.oide 

V)Y oid( i of Uo' J‘ i-i I )id '.I ( ’ iiii;...i. > \ipou <oi't- .)t tl.eo Uinti \, lOlM*' Uuonv- 
ltd;;r thus obtained W'.ald .* at rlo' same ti.iie a vuluahlt ..('jumr ''u tvO' liie i- 
po^e-' of h V droi'-i ajoiv and rrs' iiratitni 

'Ihcie ai e uo lo* -d oh n wvtim.'- of ti.e fi«!i s ni ttie In l» m (, jri'-t'' l.tr ?< I .m 
aw. II *, witlk ih • evraptiofi o) ^.huit .'i \ eat ' - oi;-ei v .itioa s uiridi- ..t Sinir.quue h\ ol- 
der of the dll ' ( toi a hu'n t 111 u*’ } out ot exM loi'o ini \ \ aliO' .tii I aile:e«'t^. It toe 

tld 's wiie olweise'l U^i a loitinirut at a si*hi ^ i»f poml^ .don,.- the eoa.>t, we s.li,,ii!d 

hr ahb* to t , e the ]a O'.'t < >s of tiu I'd. • \\ .s \ ,• m t !io- 1 p.o ts ot t '»-• ol mo . auvl it oh - 

«-<iw,itioes r\'i a buiiX' * period w.o* m.ide at id' jc-. .st'-ie ttiei. 1 i m.am e'^t-ihli'-h- 
imTil, Lood lid'* tahli" it he (iilcuj.ited, a.ia »iihei .uip 11 t.ai-t tiieoi elical aiol 
piarlo'.il le-'iilJs ohi oned, 

I tJ‘'t i*uet-iotis ,uid loimsfor 1 e.ii>rei m .d)> c? , Jio* - i.o, , b: b 'd hs aepllCa- 

lioii to tlu n S'lf o;ri Mplo’i at the a ;ii\‘ I ..U\ tt d «Hcd, 

tfinido)}, litrtUi'jf) ls 57 - 

.s* i '> I t/ .1. / '! d'l I . 

'Ihr tide ooo'Mktooi', woo !> ‘he t'ouit ./f I ). 1 1 0 b'.: v. 1 ‘ . . j-f - *b s « I'l on 1 u hJ itutin^ 
wiliiodouh ‘o’lst 1 hi htiafiei.d p'lip..-- m a e it.oi.i'./ 1*0 I nit* e-'r.ibli’.hments 
ciloiiir the CO .st or f r.iiia upon .1 coo M ttoi'i I'ar.iei o oto. t , ‘-ut wdl aNo g:i\e 
tdie mo>l^Hnpoi tnot ik>"']''t}i.ucr to t ho-k. jd..uMo.>i t . ^ w li i .. oo's eiorijid lu the 
ii. V e^ti^ittion of the iiieor\ of the tid "> 

Kov the fnnr.ei pi.ipm-i it wiLi Ur ..fhi .e it 11 tf.i ti.<'’e 'T I oh ii'oiitfiH smiultaiie- 
on^ls, 111 as mans plan’s ,1- mas bi pi., 'o , i 'e.Miei 'o' :.ii , *1 ihe tones of 
hik4h and low v.au*i l>\ das ami nmhi . lol o* ' lu*' dr' . ' opoii n start to 

\sliieh ti e tnies ils-.* and fall. Iln on'-s ni tIils. sa’ -oiis wnl he llic 

st'lcrtiou of pioper places as mviih .is po'_s)liiv sl'^lt^l^'^ iioai riu c\‘ein. ■1 swill of 
the sea, ami Ui which conveiiicnl access mes he h oi .ii .0' iimts i.u tiii oijsersev. 
And, secooiilv, tlie accurary ot ttvr watclus ,0* <! uk- i i.ipi'is i , ssairlj -^liould be 
duly Mdjnsied to mean time. For tin latter .01,1 hialu r puipo'-e, Mvo.id he desua- 
hle to hasi* u tide ffnape constructed ami it pos-jih;. , upon a sell 1 1 .0 su i im; piinri- 
ple. 'I he ssateis should he admitted only thiuuc'h sniall hoks ui li.c bottom ot the 
tuhr or trunk «o as to rcdiat the action ot the swell, ami \ Lt >0 as not to he oluikeil 
by \'eeds or mud, ttinl the tube should be fixed piecisels [u 1 pi 'iidieidai . 1 lu* rtoat, 

ofcoikor hollow copper, should move without fiuhon, and tlu lo.l shouid be so 
\arinshed a.s to prevent any rhangre in its spcMfir ^lasits toi jinbilimu: ihc wat.r. 

Any intrcnioiu workman will find it eas-y to make Hiis roii cai 1 s np down two 
small sliiiuig pieces, which shall reUiu their luaximnm -oid numiuaiLi po'silions and 
thus rf ufisier the rise and fall. 

In fixing: this machine it wiU be of little cunseqncnrc s\lu'ie tlic nominal ^f iois 
placed, provided its precise level is referred to some known and ptnnarcnl point on 
the shore, with which subsequent observations can lie compand llie hcii:hts how- 
e\er are of secondary inipurtauce. the principal object uupnird brinir the exact 
periods or times of high and low water, ami Iheri linc urtat attcnliou -I oubl hr paid 
JLo ascertaining the rate of the clock or watch, for which pnrpuvr a ^luail tiiuisit iu- 
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stramrnt should he crectetl ov etuial alfitudes of the buiv slioiild be daily observed 
and tlie tMiuaiion of time cjiiefuUy :ip)diecL 

A i^roundpl.iu of tlie adjacent shyi e, slumld arcom]>aiiy the logister, shewmir its 
place. And as the times and hei'rhts of the lidc'» are mueh influenced by the prcvail- 
intx Aximls ami weather, a table eontainins: a brief lucthoil oi expre'>sina: them is 
heieto annexed, als-o a hlaiik form -^hewinp the mode m which the observations 
•should he legisttr^d, and it is strongly recommended that they sliould be entered the 
moment they are made, so as to avoid any i chance on the iiiemorv. 

For the more elabo’-ate observations, a few stations will be snfllcient, and juoba- 
bly the following places will alToid eligible spots for planting the gnagts 

Some port in the Gulf ot ('“ufeh — iiomhmf — some port near Comorin . — 

some poit near the head ot the Hay of lirntjal — some port <ui the of Aia — 

Prince of Jsland — Sinrrapore — Macao. And it wonld aNo he v<‘rv desirable 

to have a st;ition in tlic Red bea, .lud another in the Gull of Piisui. Ihese U'-gis- 
tei " should be continued for at least fifteen months, whereas .t or 4 months will he 
a snltieient ]ieii(ul tor the slightei ohsei vations fii^t described, but then their pho eM 
cantmt be t(»o mueh multiplied, and perhapi it wonld be advisable to repeat Lbcm 
during the opposite monsoon. 

(.>igneil) F. H. 

‘2nt/ I'elruari/, lb3S. 


roHM or oru^rnvA I loNs.^ 


Rf.yii/er tif 'Jides, ofjstrrtd af 


i . //ft Jo'i-Ch of ■ 


High AVater. 

Low Watt r. 

d 

. * 1 
\\ ii»d '1 urn wf Stn ain-* 

I '1 line — Heigiit. 

1 une — Heigftt, 1 


Dll eclion — i'oi ( c. ' f bnnl - Fbb. 

1 h. m. h. m. 

h. Ill . h. m. j 

1 - 

h. m. h ill. 


I'njint ((, {ft ‘iji! t/n {'j th> tfoiiC 

C'll in. 

I..is_bt lur, ju^t surtj. u*i>* i»> give stterage way. 

Gi^ht birc/i i Or, that in niMfli a uelJ ‘ i to 2 knot>N. 

j condui '!>> U man of w,{i j 

Gentle bueze, }■ witli /ill "ail set. ami v -j n, V knot*-', 

j cba.i full, vviiuM gu U) I 

Aloiti fiitezn, . . 1 sniuotix Water tiom, , ') to (> knrd-. 

... 1 f ito)als, .Sic. 


Frig'll biae/e, 

Strong bi ee/»', 

Alodtr.ite gale, 


FiC"h g.ilc, 

Sti oug gale 


Single^) eelcfi top^aiK 
topijfillant s«iils. 

Or. tlial «o wl leh ••be 
y ctmiu jx'.tt ai 1'} in chase Double- let fed top^aiN 


Inil .vml 1/ 


e. 

'I I ip!e-reef\ d to)>'-ail<, 
Glose-reefed to[>".'iils 
com -cs. 


and 

# 

. j.b. 

N.e. 

and 


10 Wholf' gale, Oi that with wliieh ‘-he could •'caiccly bear close- 

I <;♦ fed miiin-top-ad ami reefed fou>ail. 

11 Storm, f)j,that whieli would retlucc her to storm-staysails. 

12 Ilurrieaue, fh, that wfiuti n<j eanvas couhl withstimd. 

If the above intid^- nt <*x pi t '-^u»u wt i c adopteu. the itate tif the wind iiiigbt lie 
regularly marked, everj Jnjur, in anairow <n»lurnu on the log-hoiud. 

Lrffffs f(, ((pfioti ffie slafe oj the eafhn . 
h — Klue sky ; wlictbcr with cle.ir tir h.izy atmosphere. 
c — Cloudv ; but detached opening clouds. 
d — Diiz/hng rain. 
f — Foggy / thick fog. 

(/ — Gloomy dark weather. 


* Ry the turn of the stream is not meant the turn of the inshore tide, hut the turn 
of the tloO'l and ebb streams, when olV shuie or in the anchunng roads. This may 
be perceived tioin the tending of the vesicls at anchor or their buoys in cfilm wea- 
ther, If there are i«:ither vessels nor buoys, a binall substitute might easily be, 
secuied m a proper place for the purpose. 

'f* If several persons have heen employed, put their initials la this column, and the 
names ut length m next page. 
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/t - MjmL • 

/— ■ Li|ihtijiii}^. 

m y liazy sttmo'^plHMC. ^ 

n — Overcast ; llu* \\)uih ‘iky briiiix <*nvci-tjJ uu iiu[)f'rviijU' clou'l. 

p — IcAipOi ai y sliowLMia. 
q — SciM.illy, 

r — U.iin, coiiliuuf'd tain. 

.V — Suo w- 
t — 'I liMiiilrr. 

n-'Uu'ly till oateninte appearrince of the weather, 
f ---Vi-.hihtv oi tli'it.iut objecU, whcHiLrtbe -k\ be eloudy oi nctt. 
to — \V(*t lit \v. 

\ <lot mult r any Utlcr. indieate'-’ an e\ti atit flliuii y ‘le'M'ee. 

IjV till' roiiibination f-l tlu’>-e Iftti-r*', all the oiiliiia*\ ph(_‘nf)Dicna of wpatlm 

ni:i\ be iteoiiled with iaeility and biLwity. bfjji. n ith df'C.iflM d 

t>|)einn;r t IoikU, ami a hazy atran- j'het e ; yt , i^h.oiny iJavk W( alhf i , h 't <'i-rant o'ljcf rs 
JMaaik.ihiy vKib!,* ; q.pil I t, \ ly held ‘■tjuaJl-, 'illi jia'- ii-,; ■^rhowei-. oi driz'zle, aad 
.U'<'.jinj).'uii‘. <l h\ i \Mlh \(.y Iteavy lh< n h i . 

1 . B. 

dl.e '^f'cri ta eXi-iaiaed that lit* ha 1 in Jiiii'' la eMinijiaa atiau vitli Loid 

\ I ( K T, i> .11 Bat 1 on ul t he '>.icu tv . a thin '^-eil a r;i c alar t'> ineitj hi n and to inihlic 
<• Mt'iiuntirs on the etia-t- o'’^,idM, (‘‘ylun, MtiinJn'^, J n c , i\c.. ta v huh rt’t'trnjs 
wtra luia'tlaiiv a i I'ln,"'. 7 iic I'ollowiiu; h po' ’"-jii o'''!*, • i eoiii:..ineti id in mluiiiia- 

t "Mt ht \« .1 \ ■ 1 I It i <> ./ih 1 . 

*■ lai nt M DliON'., I' 't'/ini ', ! aiiia I'l d • 1 ) lU h .In >k t » I'l thi t1.t' oh't’i at i a.i at 
f / uy<jihi f«.i‘ J'l'y 'ind Oe'nlai tiji ui 'vhieli neit* onatirl la l!,i di'iia.i].) 
dao-'i r'o) J.lllMaiV, V Iprh hf iail 'lllat, la i ai-O tO 1 -'Kr ill t'H' , N, ^ ll' lIIm'imI- 
tiMiH 1 f'n a.ntlU)'.- t!i ll All , 1 I '..IN the l|a» ) ».ii' Ala"' l a h< - a .I’riTifd t . i'f> tiie 

'Miiii till!.' ii\ tin Maiiae Ih .ml, .i..d that olhi * » "-'d iialaiahy llu’ iiu.^U': ot 

‘ 1 ’ 'I "I'tr « if ela.iliv Ih ui hna-. .* 

M . 1 1 jinr 1 1 d t ha.i ‘ * t u ' a ai a no i ml*' al ti'iK re"’ <’<, at- oa f ii <• r »a<t h*'' ( i .i Chitf'f~ 

./t '7 .‘iiai Aluuh, c niahle of takiiu'* oi'*-. i alu-n-. tiow tii,,t lueiusloia OfiMn. rlioki 
has la ill done .iwnv witJi at tuizai . t.cai /. ' 

rioii) Hiinu ! J A uo i ( •’III M Uai »u i n yol neiiMvi, *'»'* Lian*. and 

I.ieut. MuKII.n I't the ihr-ii.t'ei-, w ll) it oppoitanity i' -illofo ni, CtuieCl liie i v .lU'siie 
inloim.ituin at the'C uupoi Uuit p’dnts. 

ri.ra M,in!iii‘ii>i < si.,rcd .it me i.i-t iiieetinu\ Air. C'on-.ia!' .u.nei i NOiiL 
I) i-' lelui lu d oi)it 1 \ .it oai. of the lute aa ii i,n'ot I'-.if >> t.ikeii hy Ca[da.in t < uni-', 
li.ia the Sth to the 1 ' th of Xov.iiiher. ’’‘‘37, and i e'.onu »i i u > ri.ai r'.t ; i. of 
'ijl. I emhe*^ to tiie mt I'ldiniaiy, lA M-o a itLr5''tci kept ny ( a^dain M. I.; on, 
oil thi wii.iif .'It l/f/'j/Kf, ti onv the o.d Oitobei to the ‘-'.id N o”. eiahei , ,7. a 1 ma i 

the l’')tli J.iiiuaiy to the I'-t Febniaiy : and a ^econd senes t.'iki ii on Ad/Jv'> ’.-Md lu 
a luoii- ojjeu ‘utnatioa from the 31't Oeci rnher to the l^t l\hiii:U'y 

All id The l.iMei lire torw aided both as ohsoi \ ed and .i 8 c 1 1 eeted f)i tiiu’; for 
the pi iiu') ['.ll dillienlty eoiisUts i’l tJic piovidin*': native obie? \ei ^ w ii ii the no .ms of 
takuiir tiK’ lime eorreetly. Chiptaiu Mcl..i (Ji» devoted one \\.a..h to the oojcct, 
aotiiiii Its criois fioin tune to time by his own i egnlalaii t uMepu ee. 

Air. W. 'I'. la wis ijf Mahicca, wiote : * I sh.dl have muoli pit iisiue m attcnibnii: 
to your wishes i ee:,irdinij: the observations of the tides, but as 1 shonhi like to do 
it ]>io(ieil) I laiisl h..ve a little mote time to attend to U ; my livinu: in iheeo'intiy 
is not eonvenient foi it but 1 propose to niranijc matUis >o as to h;iv e u tloiic 
Cvu'i I'cll y.” 

rroin Aiar/apm . (.'apt Sonir wrote me Ins views in eoasiderable detail. (An? verir';* 
oiisei v at loa" ai tins port wen* puhliibed in the Society’s Researches . they aie alluded 
to in Biotessor AViii. wm.i.S note, as very valuable. 

(’apt. S( oTT h.ul al-o loi w.irded on my letter to Hafavitif whriiec 1 reccivid a polite 
iet>ly tuMii the Secielaiy to the Liler.iry Society, who staled that the circular would 
lie tian l.ited int-i l)nu*h, aiul printed foi circulation to competent olu*‘eiveis all 
louiid the coast ot J'n-u. ISTeantime he forwarded a series of observatious made in 
liaUnut roads duniu!: tlie years lb35 and 1836. 

Pnrsuinu: now the coast ot Imii.i proper, Mr. C. B. Gri-enlaw, Sccretaiv of the 
Mai me Bo.ud has phued in my bainls a very complete senes of daily ohi^nvations 
forJb.t4 kept at /k//uAo/c a. id at its seaward point liulramyhw rv hy the late master 
■attendant Mr. Ai.fhj o Bond. • • 

In .Inly, 1837, the Maiine Board directed Mr. Smith in charpe of the liKht-house 
at False Point to keep a icgister ol the tides ; which has iio.v been placed at my dis- 
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jK>>!uI ; it rorMi.inirt"- \Mtli the JOtli JFuIv, and is brought up to the end of March, 
j.s>y. 

At d/rn/rff^ t Im' riiculni were sept by Dr. RANNibTbU to the proper quarters, nud 
Ml - I ok tin* a'«troijoiner was eonsultod on tlic subject. It was also repiiiitect 
in Pr. Poi-k’s Journal. I'liere was stated to be a very serious difficulty in taking 
o>)->cr\atiinis of the sort with precifion in snrh a surf as that off Madras without going 
ti> c on-uleitibl^^ ^'^len-e Other points of the coast at the entrance of Inrge rivers 
luic^ht nno-e facilities, and the master uttenilaut, Capt. D alry MP i-h-, would 

take Julvanta^re of these sliould this be the case, tor he felt a triciit interest in the 
hu^iue*‘S!.” 

1 1 om P(>ndi( hrrrij , I lecerxcil through \f. a sebeine of operations plan- 

Mc 1 by the maiine supei intend< .A uf that port to obtain results th.at mit'ht he suiteil 
io tlie litrid in\i’sjii«:ritu‘n of the tii^ulw'ave tlicoiy, but the expense of eonductii r 
riu'in on sueli a s(‘,il(* was so that the Goveinoroi Pomhrht rry fortiuiatelv iiimle 

a reference beloi e saneti<minLr then* coniineucement. la reply 1 exiwes'ed inv opinion 
tliat siinphi and ch( aper means woulil s,,iJioe to obtain the gencr.il facts of the time 
fif the thh ami tlow . ami of hr-h and low watci. even it it wcie nnpO'-sihle to mca- 
' urc tiie 10=0 ninl fall with gicat accuiatw, 1 have hitherto no further iufonnatiou 
fiom tills (piaitcr 

il\ /'ir K. \^ . IfoKTfix. Oo\«inoi nt the investiiratiou was takt*n up \igo- 

imisi\, aiui I ha' c lu^t r« c< i \ c»l tiom the Honor. ihje Mr. Ans rui, i uicr Coloin.il 
1 1 1 t .11 \ . t h' fo> 1 etnrns . — 

T} in< or.ml c uLi^tms Knpi h\ tl»c master attendant ter JantiMiy, Apiil. Julv. and 
Ocfohei , »sU', and ti oiii f he ? »th N o^ t mher to t h^ Jnd Decern fiei. lS3i,the lui-itest 
kiu'W n tolv ii! thiit pl.n e 

At J'htlinn. ami ('ohtmbo, attempts had Ui^hcito tilled, but the rnasfei at- 

tendant Mr. J .‘^11 wart at 1 ht latrei place had t o jisti iicl«’d a ies.-,v .u’ in the now 
wharf wliicli he expcerctl wrnild e..\e sHtisf.ictoi y rc-ults. 1 h,s w.ts leih ed in Maieh, 
April, May, ISt^, I'oi whiih a taide is smt 

F.om GaUc^ Mi. IAvinam, Tnnstci atteu hint, furnished a continuous register 
from Ihth October, Jb^7, to Pith Apiil, Pis. 

At Ijnnuo*, Air. Wkhsifk repot tc<l his inability to make the requisite ohsei k.ation-’. 
From Iit<mhtn/y Mr. Waiiii n, the chief secretaii to Goieininent lepiied f>n tt.v 
lltli Jul’\ . lliat he had, “ ilone the ueeiU'ul with youi eirculais and will "end '-ome 
up to ( a]d.iin Ili.Nwrii rind|othceis of t)u Indian in tin IVr-iian (Jult a'* 

ahso to tio tied ^ea. *^ir PifARre, MAir<»iM harl taken possession of some, la 
order to e.iriw tl-e ohject info in<nt comjdc’- « tfeel 

At thf 1/i/ui i/ii/s, M, .It I i-s I)i s j a II d f s infoimed me that regusters of the 
tides had In en i ciruJarJy taken, .ind tiaiis.nutfd home dneet to Ihofessoj VVm,ivLi-n 
From Jifjtnbo/i, M Tii:Dinii kindlv und' rtook to pioeure observ.itions and 1 have 
no doahi I sjuiU iccci'c liiem in due tini''. 

The year being not yet concluded it is lr<o sOon to expect refuroa from distant 
station^, but I have luilc doubt that the object has i»cen taken up zealously in many 
placis on the coast id' Iinha besides those 1 have incntnuied. and that Ibe restiltsi 
will sofoi be flowing in, Mcaiiwliile 1 propose* pniit'iig the picseut lettci fi om the 
Houorahle Court with it** t nclo.sures, and the loi in of legisfci, and cneulating them 
to the "amt paitii ^ as wire before addrc«suil, adding China and (as wc hove 

now a member at the latter place) to the list. It may be also desirable to obtain tl.c 
leave of Government to authoiize each party undertaking the job at the principal 
points to spend as far as some specific sum, say 100 rupees, i *. the preparatiou of 
guages, &c. and the wages of an observer.’’ 

Resolved^ that the above report he communicated to Government, and 
the further measureB recommended for adoption. 

Geology. 

Specimens of coal from various Hites near the Indus, discovered throu^i^h 
Cajilaiii Bcrnks* emissaries were deposited by the Secretary, togetlier 
with the report of the Coal Committee, 

Also, rtpecimens of the rich mine of bituminous coal, lately discovered 
by Dr. H'*^LFKn, in the Tena«seriin province, and a copy of his report. 

And copper pyrites of Kemaon seat down for examination by Captain 
Duc:mmoni>. * 

An account of th€i K<*^do^^y of the vale of Koh-t^Datnan^ and the IfindJi 
KiUh mountains by i^r. Loiii> attached to Captain Burnbs' Mission^ was 
communicated by GoveFnnnent. 

fThiii iaterestid^g paper is printed in the present number. J 
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Natural History Museum, 

Twenty-five *ni^?hly preserved and well mounted specimens of birds 
from the Cape of Good Hopn, were presented by Mr. McF'..lan, on the 
part of Mr. J. F. Catiicart, C. S. 

Such as had been identified by the Curator were as follows: 

Crested Grebe — Podireps CrishiiuSt 2 sp. 

Biahinnny Duck — Tadorna Rufila, 

Purple Porpliyiio — Porphtfrto Erythropus^ 

White -eared Bustaid — oiis Afra, 

Common Snipe — Gallinago Media. 

Painted Snipe — Rhynchcpa Capensis^ male and female. 

Collared Tuitle Dove — Turtur Risorius^ male and female. 

Ditto ditto, var, or male and female immature birds. 

— White fronted RrounJ Dove — PeHstera Larvata, 

Afiican Teal ? — Fulignla Nyroca ? an obscure species. 

Common Ten\~ Qverqueduhi Crccca, var. 

Common Cuiicw — Niimtnius Atqiiafus^ identical with a specimen in the museu a 
fi OTii f'hiua. 

Accipita* ? — Toormootee of tlic natives. 

Gron-^c — Lagopus. 

Tin‘hix llcmipotlus pugnav ? 

Noisy Fiaucolni — Francnhtius Clamatus, male and female. 

Cape rrancohn — Cojicuais, male and female. 

African Francoliii — Fmttcoitnus Ajrnauust or Pcailed Partiid're. 

■ ■ ■ ■ — FntncoHu — Francohnus - ■ — - ■ — ? ' 

'fwo skins of the blue-liellled Lorikeet, Trichoglossus Swaimonit or Aus- 
tralian Lory from Holland, presented by \r. CfiAcuopr, Ksq. 

(^iil> one ha** been stuffed and mounted for the museum, the other beiu^ in too 
mutilated a state to admit of bcinir preserved. 

An adult female of tb(3 Moschus ,/{tvunicus or Xapu musk deer (Raf- 
1 i-Ks), knoun to jCn^lish residetits b) the common a}vpeUatiou of Mouse 
Deer,” presented by J. Hull, Etq. 

It AN, IS sout in a recent state, (the animal lii’.Aini^ been dead only a few hours,) 
w-^li fi tioiu Mr. Hr, in. that it mipht bepie-M'rAed and set up for the Society's 

inU'enui, winch lias uccorduisih been done. 

Ibis '-inicul.ir little ammal airiecs in some rc-^pccts with the true musk'*, but as it 
lurruii diHVis fiom tliem in other Aery essential particubus it iai<ht moie propeily be 
fonned sub -diA isjon ; the di'-crejui’icies obsei vablo bein:' ^afneient in theia- 

.silves to uaiiaiit a sfpai ation fiom the ireniis Moschus to which it is now refeired, 

'I'lie di icd and iii/lated .stomach of tJie alK*\ o Deer. 

'I h«- pnneipal olijt-rt of this pTcparation is to show on a ^mall scale, the form and 
arrane^ouf nt of the compound or eompluMted stomach of one of the divisions of the 
IluiHiuif.iiut, and also the Ifiig-e eajmeilj of the oi ^an, compared to the diiniuutivc 
si/e ot th( aiiMiial. 

A of rar<* and tdo^ant fishes^ from off Judd-i, presented by 

C’ajdain lIrf.L, of Ibi* Krnaad. 

INIajoi (rJiKOoiiY, presented a speeimeri <»f caterpillar from uhich 

’had tiie ai»p‘*aranee ot'beiii^ impaled on a twi^. 

The fiillouiun aecount in the EiitoinoloL'ical Society’s Pioceedinps for December, 
1837, may peilmps apply to the same insect. 

“ Mr. Evans exhibited a draAAing’ ntid (ipme of the Ncav Zealand catcrfnllar 
infei*ted by a slender funirus nearly six inches lung, and \Ahich is much souj;ht after 
in tliHt island, not only ns a natural cuiiosity, but on account of the clTcets result^ 
in^ tioiii it like c uitharidcs when taken iiitei uhUa 

A note from Dr. Rkarson explained an easy method of cleaning skele- 
tons, lately resorted to by himself in the case of a camel. 

l-'indinff the wooden case in which he hud placed the bones to soak a cry leaky, he 
sunk it Hi the (ivmft nver, ivdh proper cordage to secure it .-—aa lieu takeu up after 
a time the bones Avere found perfectly cleaned. 
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